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THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATPf0N IN INDIA 
By Lata Laypat Rat. oa 2 


which must receive due recognition 
from those who engage themselves 

‘in formulating a scheme of national edu- 
cation for India. I will suggest a few. 
The first thing to be noted is that educa- 
tion is a vital basic problem. Itis nota 
side-issue. It is a fundamental fact ‘of 
life, individual as well as social. Speaking 
scientifically all life is social, and so is 
Education, which’ is the imparting of 
knowledge bycommunication. In which- 
ever way you think of education whether 
in relation to the individual or the society, 
_the fact, the_process, the aim and the 
substance of education is social. It isa 
social function. Individual and_ society 
are interdependent, what is good for the 
one implies the good of the other. t 
Education is a means to anend. The 
end is life and progress, continuous, un- 
‘ ending, unhampered. As life admits of 
no divisions, so progress also is really indi- 
visible into compartments. The division 
of life into physical, mental, social, ethical 
and spiritual may be convenient in 
practice but is more often than not 
misleading in principle. Life, a healthy 
progressive life, (that alone is really life), 
requires a ‘co-operative functioning of all 


T sic are certain principles and facts 


the faculties, with one end. -  hat,end is . 


progress, 

Life involves change. Progress is change 
for the better. Human nature, whatever 
it may include, is potentially progressive. 
It is not a fixed -immutable thing but 
modifiable indefinitely, though slowly. 
<Bhe law of Karma is always working and 
) changing human nature. Individual Karma 
is modified and affected by the Sociad 
Karma and vice versa. 

Social progress is the result of the 
interplay of various factors which, “albeit 
they cannot be isolated legitimately from 
the total organic complex of which. each 
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is a part, may for purposes of expansicn 
be distributed under such headinzs cg 


natural environment, improvement in 
the arts, social chagacter or derelo>. 
ment of mental outfit.” These may 


finally be reduced ‘to one common Cesom'. 
nator, mind, in which the elemerts of 
desires and rational choice become, g-ad-t- 
ally more dastinctive and powerful.” That 
man is an abject slave of his environmen’s 
is not true. . 

Growth in freedom is the test o° prc. 
gress. Capacity to rise above ones 
envirdnments, by one’s own delikerata 
effortis freedom. “Growth in frecdom-3 
a change in which passive adaptation t> 
nature and instinctive subordinazicn cf 
individual to group becomes active contrcl 
over nature and emergence of the irdiy-. 
dual with his voluntary identification cf 
himself and his social, group as a poisib'e 
next step.” ; 

There is no happiness without freedom, 
‘To the man not free, there i: n> 
happiness.”) Freedom here is not tke 
opposite of physical slavery, but also 
freedom as far as possible trom tke 
bondage of compelling desires and env.- 
ronments. Growth of freedom in an ir. 
dividual means growth of mastery over 
self, in every way, though it does ncz 
involve-his being desocialised. What 73 
true of individuaés, in.this respect, ic algo 
true of an individual social grovp ora 
nation. It is not the size of a natioa 
that is thechief determinant in its prc. 
gress. “Not big populations but scuac, 
eficient, integrated populations ar2 
potentially progressive.” Integration does 
not mean uniformity or “dead-levelism. ’ 
It signifies oneness in purpose and on2nes3 
in spirit~a spirit of co-operaticn and cc- 
ordination in all the phases of nationz! lita 
and national activity. 

The first aim of all sound educatior, 


2 
then, should be to teach the individual 


that the growth towards freedom is _ 


progress; that every human being is the 
master of his own destiny; that neither 
fate nor karma are above control; that 
the road to progress lies in the volutitary 
identification of oneself with his or her 
social group; that the nation is that 
social group, with which every ¢rson 
shoud identify himselfeor herself; that 
withsut- this identification progress or 
growth towards freedom is indeed very 
diffcalt, if not altogether impossible. 

The tendency of - popular beliefs and 
custcms and characteristics in India is 
toward an undue insistence on the driving - 
force of Kismet and Karma. Our people 
require to be assiduously and persistently 
taugit that thereis no such thing as Kismet 
and that Karma isalwayscontrollapble and 
-manegeable by one’s ownefforts, as well as 
by ckanges in one’s social environments. 
Hindaism does not teach a belief in 
Kismet, Wut its insistence on the driving 
force of Karma is somewhat enervating 
and -eniasculating. Greater emphasis. 
shouké be laid on one’s ability to change, 
override or counteract—in a word to 

_ conirolhis Karma—by thought and action 
in this life, * made possible; and supported 
by sccialenvironments. __ 
. Mohammedanism too, does not in- 
culcate a beliefin Kismet ; yet it cannot 
be denied that the current tendency even 
there, is to rely too much on Kismet. ; 

It is also necessary that the importance 
of sccial environments be actively pro- 
mulgated and also that social environ- 
ments too, require and must be changed 
progressively. 

Tke old idea, that-geography and blood 
contro] the social characteristics of a 

. people is being demonstrably disproved 
andro pains should be spared to free the 
Indian mind from this superstition, which 
is finding so much reinforcement by the 

- writiags of sophisticated philosophers and 

, historians. Climatic conditions do play 
an important part in the -formation of 
natioaal characteristics, but their influence, 
wherever evil or harmful to progress, can 
be counteracted and modified by active 
efforts. Similarly too much importaice is 
being givento race, blood and heredity. We 
are being continually told that not only our 
geographical surroundings, but our blood 


* The Yoga-Basishtha distinctly teaches this. . 
—Ed, MR. : iia rete 
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inheritance incapacitates us from political 
progress on democratic lines. 
“Inherent-differences in ‘racial vitality’ 
remarks Professor Todd, “though frequent- 
ly asserted, are by no means demonstrat- 


‘ed.’ Brain weight, he adds, “corresponds 


in. no. way to degree of intelligence. 


-Craniometry is ofno valuein attempting 


to fix racial differences. Recent studies in 
human pigmentation show that it, too, 
is not a fundamental mark of social 
character. Skin pigment is a protection 
against too much sunlight and varies with 
intensity of sunlight.” . = 
The Indian mind has for some centuries . 
been more or less ina state of captivity. 
The strict regulated life of the Shastras 
and the Shara, the rule of the priest, the 
lack of opportunities for education, the 


. constantly disturbed conditions of the 
- country, the philosopical pessimism of the 


creeds and ‘the-cults, the belittling of life 


‘by centuries of monasticism and asceti- 


cism; all had for sometime combined toge- 
ther to make life in India static, than_ 


-dynamic. Voices were trom time to time 


raised against the gross forms of worship 
and ritual, followed by the people, but 
they were not powerful enough to make 
an effective crusade against ignorance. 


’ The result is that India of the last 1000... 


years has been more decadent than pro- - 
gressive often going backward, rather 
than forward. a : 

The problem before us, so far as it 
touches our past, istwofold. Our critics. 
and calumniators assure us that we have 
been and area “barbarous” people, that 
“there never was a civilization in India’, 
that ourcase is that of “arrested progress,” 
and that we have never achieved anything 
remarkable in the world of thought, *or 
discovery or invention or ‘action. In 
short that we have been more or less 
parasites. radical critic has, in a recent — 
bovk, denounced what he calls our 
“national self-complacency,”’ in no measur- 
ed terms. In the early days of British 
rule, James Mill, the English radical, and 
the Christian fathers had done the same. 
Then with the “discovery” of Sanskrit‘ 


’ 


_ and the literature contained therein, with ‘ 


ehe translation of parts of that literature - 
into the European languages, (even though 
often crude and incorrect), and the bit 
by bit construction of ancient Indian 
history, there came achange. The Euro- 
pean world began to appreciate the 


—— 
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achievements of the ancient Indians in the 
domain of thought and knowledge, quite 
enthusiastically, and the Indians them- 
selves rose one morning to find, that the 
best minds of the world recognised in them 
the descendants of men, who were- the 
equals of the former in brain power of 
every kind. This raised them considerably 
in self-estimation and they began to use 
the greatness of their past as a lever and 
inspiration, for aspirations of greatness 
in the future. In this they have achieved 
a notable success. The renaissance in India 
isits outcome. © : 

In this process, however, some of us 
have lost the sense of proportion. In our 
anxiety to reply to our critics, tit for tat, 
we began to make extravagant claims for 
our ancestors and to trace to India all 
that is good, true, and. beautiful in the 
world. Even this perhaps would not 
have mattered, had we not started mak- 
ing extravagantly disparaging statements 
about modern civilization, thus claiming 
for ourselves a sort of monopoly in truth 
and wisdom and art.’ William archer’s 
book “India and-the Future” is the 
retort. Now this question of the proper 
valuation of our civilization and of our 
standards of life has been complicated by 
the bearing it has on politics, .-We 


suspect quite naturally and not with. ! 


‘out justification, that the object of our 
traducers is to affect our national 
psychology so detrimentally, as to stop 
us from making claims of equality with 
the ruling race. The point. has been so 
well explained by Professor Ross of 
Wisconsin (U. S. A.), in a book on Russia 
(Russia in Upheaval, The, Centnry Com- 
pany, New York, 1918) that I cannot do 
better than quote his words. They have 
thé additional merit of being directed 
against Germany. Speaking of certain 
excellent traitsin Russian chargcter, either 
not noticed at all or belittled by their. 
German traducers, Professor Ross re- 
marks :— 


“It is a discernment of these precious traits in the 
Russian ‘nature that causes all Americans who know 
them well to prophesy a great future for the 
Russian after they have come ifto theirown. We 
recognize that in some ways their instincts are 
better adapted to aco-operative and democrati¢ 
social order than are ours. But just at this point 
appears a significant giyergence of opinion between 
American and German observers of Russia. All the 
educated Germans I sounded, from Courtland land- 
lords to Lutheran “pastors along the Volga, harped 
on the low state of culture among the Russian 
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masses and their anarchic tendency, called fora firm 


hand to hold them in, and predicted that an 
immense time would elapse before they could attain 
the strength of character, steadiness of purpose, and 
capacity for self-determination of West Europeans. 
Generally, “two or three centuries” of trtelage was 
deemed necessary. On the contrary, Americans with 
equally full knowledge ofthe people attribute their 
backwardness to specific and recently operative 
causes, such as isolation, atitocracy, serfdom, 
ignoratice, and the communal system. They anti- 
cipate that under good conditions the mentality of 
the masses may be «peedily improved, and they 
never put off the date of “arrival” ofthe Russians 
later than the end of this century. 

Now, the latter opinion tallies closely with that 
of science. No doubt nineteen out of twenty 
French or American sociologists—the acknowledged 
leaders in this branch—would agree that if Russians 
are vouchsafed a peaceful, démocratic development 


_and speedily employ ona great scale such agencies 


as private property in land, fifte institutions, schools, 
and libraries, their great grandchildren may attain 
any Jevel of culture now in the world. Why, then, 
do the Germans alone insist that it will take the 
Russianseenturies to “catch up’ ? Simply because 
it has been the policy of the ruling element in 
Germany to effcourage the type of social philosophy 


- that makesa backward people distrusted by itself 


and by the world. 

Russia has been Germany’s farm. Sts has been 
against the emancipation of the masses there, be- 
cause she wishes to preserve in Russia the widest 
possible field for German merchants, technicians, 
opticians, pharmacists, managers, and engineers; 
also she desires a field for German waczes and the 
investment of German capital. Anything she can 
do to discourage Russians and to deter them from 
adopting the institutions that quickly raise a back- 
ward people prolongs her farming of them. In a 
word, the Kultur theory put forth by Germany’s 
poet and publicists in the name of ccience is 

ut a special poison gas!” « 


A people constantly belittled by the 


foreigner, as well as by their own leaders, - 


get no chance of cultivating the recessary 
qualities of self-respect and _ self-confidence. 
Those that lack these qualities are on the 
surest road to decay and annihilation. 
Hence the necessity, the absolute necessity, 
of counteracting the evil effects of those 
sweeping denunciations of all our institu- 
tions. Qur critics call us essentially back- 
ward, in season ,and out of season ; they 
harp on the diversity of race, religion and 
language in India, and insist that we are 
unfit for progress on democratic lines, or 
that the progress that we can meke must 
necessarily he slow, very slow, so slow 
indeed that they cannot see the possibility 
of responsible Government in India in any 
distance. of time whiclf they can foresee, 
- Yet, itis these mentors of ours, who have 
so far refused even elementary instruction 
in the three R’s to our masses, and have 
persistently declined to make adequate 
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-provisioa for vocational education for our 
~ children. Itis they who are interested in 
keep.ug us tied down to the superstitions 
of despotic rule. Itis our bounden duty 
toccunteract the evil effects of these in- 
Sinuations arid inuendoes by pointing 
out to our people the glories of our past 
and the merits of oufinstitutions. But 
the process of self-praise and the glarifica- 
:tion of our past has ifs dangerous side 
also. Ithas the tendency of making us 
lock to the past, rather than to the 
futuze, thus sometitnes - blinding us to 
the progress which the world has made, 
since ancient Aryan times. ; . &e 
ifmodern truths (truth is truth though 

it is neither anciené nor modern) are to be 
“tested by the sanctions of the ancient 
times and to be promulgated only if they 
accozd with the teachings of our Rishis, 
ther. woe to India. It is quite Another 
-thing to find evidences of the modern 
improvements in the ancient books and 
use che authority of the latter as an 
addi-ional argument for their promulga- 
tion and acceptance. But to reject them 
‘becaase of their being opposed to, or 
inconsistent with the dicta of the. ancient 
Risiis, is blocking the-road to progress. 
Nv progress is conceivable unless we 
keep an open mind, and do away with 
the superstition that all truth was reveal- 
ed to“us in the beginning~of the world, 
and that all that,was worth knowing 
was known to our ancestors, and that 
_ they had said the“ last-word on all ques- 
tions, be they of religion, or sociology or 
politics or economics or art or even. of 
scienze. “It is essential that we should 
realize that we are livingsin a new world—. 
a world quite different from the old in 
which our ancestors lived,in many respects 
much more advanced than the latter, in 
some respects possibly not so advanced. 
Our progress will depend on our capacity 
to, strike the golden mean, and to preserve 
a we l-balanced attitude towards the past 
and the present, with the determination 
’ to chalk out a future for ourselves greater 
than our past. Under the present circums- 
tances there is little danger of our 


opponents succeeding in persuading us to . 


believe that we gre an inferior race, or 
that we have nothing to be proud ofin 
our past, or that we lack the necessary 
quality of adjusting ourselves to the, 
needs and requirements of the preSent.* 
‘On the other hand there is some danger of 


‘ 


our being self-complacent by over estimat:. 
ing the merits of our own civilization to 
the disparagement of the modern. We 
cannot be too much on guard against this 
danger. Subject to these observations I 
am in full agreement with Mrs. Besant, 
that “National education must live in an 
atmosphere of proud and glowing patrio- 
tism’”’ and that “this atmosphere must be 
kept sweet, fresh and bracing by the study 
of Indian literature, Indian history,” 
ete. It is most important then, to 
cousider how to achieve that end, without_ 
its harmful tendencies. ~~ ; 
As I[havealready remarked, our problem_ 
is twofold. -We have to remove the 
causes, and destroy the influences, ‘that 
created the atmosphere. of despondency ~ 
and pessimism into which the country was 
sunk, immediately before the birth of the 
new nationalist movement. For that 
purpose we have to construct the history. 
of our past, and to establish by docu-— 
mentary evidence of the best kind, that. 
there is nothing in our heredity which 
inherently unfits us for the great role to’ 
which we are aspiring. On the evidence 
already published, we can very well defend 
our past against the calumnies that are 
eften circulated to prove our inherent or 
ingrained. incapacity for great achieve. 
ments, whether in the domain of thought 
or action. It is not necessary for us, for 
that purpose to claim that*our civiliza.- . 
tion was in every respect superior to the 
modern civilization ; nor that our ances- 
tors enjoyed the monopoly of spiritual 
insight or of divine wisdom. It is suffici- 
ent, that at no period of our history, 
except in the last 200 years/ were ‘we in a 
position of inferiority, either cuJturally or 


* otherwise to the other nations of the world 


as they were then, The civiljzation we 
developed was noble, lofty and great, our - 
achievements in religion, philosophy, law, 
sociology, sciences and arts are worthy of 
being compared with the best of the old 


-world. They do not sink into insignifi- 


cance even: when compared with the best _ 
of the modern world. We have no reason: 


/ to be ashamed of our past. Orf the con- 


trary we have every reason to be proud of | 


jt. But that does not mean that our 


ancestors have spoken the last word on 
every conceivable subject. 
Humanity is progressing. Human 


knowledge is advancing. Man’s power 


over nature is increasing. Civilization 
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owes us a deep debt of gratitude for hav- 
ing provided it with sound foundations 
and solid scaffolding, and for having erect- 
ed the lower stories of the edifice. Our 
people are inferior to none, either in mental 
or physical capacities. Given opportuni- 
ties and favorable circumstances, we can 
hold our own in competition with any 
other people of the earth. By co-operation 
we can make’substantial contributions to 
the progress of humanity. We cannot 
afford to neglect a single opportunity of 
impressing all this on our own. people, as 
well as on the foreigners who do not 
know us well. , 

Under no circumstances must we allow 
our people to think of themselves in terms 
of self-depreciation, nor can we allow the 
foreigners’ to condemn us on racial 
grounds or assume ourcultural inferiority: 
We must keep our heads erect and must 
continue to cultivate self-respect and self- 
confidence in ourselves and to instil them 
in our boys and girls. A man who begins 
to think low of himself is on the right road 
to become low. Our mentors in the Im- 
perial Press have been playing that game 
persistently. In that sense I heartily 
endorse Mrs. Besant’s exhortation to do 
away with all. apologies and explanatidys 
on behalf of India, her religions, her 
customs and her institutions. We owe no 
apologies and explanations to anyone. 
Bona-fide friendly criticism we welcome. 
We are glad to profit therefrom. But 
general denunciation, based on racial 
arrogance, racial bias or prejudice we 
resent; on this point we cannot be too 
sensitive. 

Yet as also already observed we have to 
be very careful against self-complacency, 
self-conceit, and an assumption of perfec- 
tion in our institutions and ideas. Not to 
be alive to our weaknesses, to the corrup- 
tion of our social standards, go the dege- 
neration of our religious values, and to 
the reactionary and even “barbaric” 
nature of some of our customs, will be a 
fatal hindrance to progress. We must go 
to root causes to apply fundamental cures. 
In our march onward, we shall have to 
destroy a good deal, before we can put up 


new structures necessary for our progress” 


and worthy of our position in the family 
of nations.. We cannot assume that every- 
thing ancient was perfect and ideal. Some 
ofthe ideas held by our ancestors have 
been proved to be wrong. We have to 


give them up. Some of their methods 
were faulty, we have to improve upon 
them. Some of their institutions, very 
well suited to their age and condition, are 
absolutely unsuited to modern corditions 
of life. We must replace them. Wedo not 
want to bea merecopy of our ancestors. 
We wish to be better. ‘ 

With that object we have <o -evalue 
our “standards and ideals. The task re- 
quires all our ecourage and mazailiness. 
It needs unity, co-operation, and concerted 
action. Above all, it needs se]f-confidence 
and self-realization, individual as well as 
national. We will welcome all aid Dut we 
will depend on ourselves only. It is in 
this sptrit, that we should approach the 
problem of national education. Assume 
nothing, analyse every idea, examine every 
scheme in the light of the day, in the 
lamp-light of scientific truth. Let our 
schemes be tested by the most critical 
tests of tfe times. Let us compare them 
with what people are thinking, saying and 
doing in other countries. After all these 
processes have been gone through, let us 
take counsel with one another and dtcide 
on our future course. True, we do not 
want to be English or German or American 
or Japanese, we want to he Indians; but 
we wish to be modern up-to-date progres- 
sive Indians, proud of our past and 
aspiring to a greater and a nobler future. 

What do we mean by national educa. 
tion? Do we want 0 distinguish it from 
local and provincial education; or from 
denominational or sectarian ecucation ? 
How does education become -aational? 
Is it the language which is the medium of 
instruction, which makes it naticnal, or 
the agency through which it is imparted, 
or the agency which controls and regulates 
it; or the books which are taught or the 
standards and ideals which undevlie it ? 

Truth is neither local nor national nor 
even ihternational. It is simply truth. 
Science and philosophy expourd truth. 
Are wé going to reject the sciences and the 
philosophy of the western sciertists and 
philosophers, because the, d:scoverers 
of these sciences and the writers of books 
on philosophy happened to be non-Indians ? 
Are we going to reject Shakespeaze, Bacon, 
Goethe, Schiller, Emerson, Whitman, 
because they were not Indians? How ™ 
shall we feel ifthe Europeans reject every- 
thing Indian ? Are we going to discontinue 
learning the modern sciences of medicine, 
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surgery, pathology, hygiene, engineering 
(civil, mechanical, electrical, agricultural 
and. mining), botany, geology, zoology, 
ete., because they are so. much advanced 
from the things that we have in our 
literature ? Then, what about the modern 
scientes of navigation, commerce, banking, 
insurance, etc. ? Are we going back to the: 
improvements’? ; 
Last, but not least, what about politics, 
and civics, and sociology ? What is our 
“national” political system ? Let me say 
once <or all, that except for historical 
purposes, it is sheer and unjustifiable waste 
of time to insist on the dissemination of 
theartes. that have been supersedéd “by 
and discarded in favor of others proved to 
be better-and truer than the former. For 


old methods ? Shall we reject. the modern- 
; e 


exariple, it will be sheer folly to substitute ~ 


the modern treatises on arithmetic, géo- 
metry, algebra, trigonometry and kindred 


: 


trically antagonistic views and theories. 
We cannot afford to tax the mental 


capacity of our children by placing in their - 


hands the current editions of Manu, 
Narada and Apastamba, without subject- 
ing thém to major operations. They must 
form a part of the courses of higher study. 
They must be digested and studied very 
carefully, because otherwise we shall not 
be able to found the new social philosophy 
we need so much, but that does not mean 
that we can ignore with impunity, a study 


of the statute-made laws of modern India, 


or a study of the laws of other countries. 
A study of the modern laws, of the civics 


of the modern world, of the forms of- , 


government prevailing in other countries, 
of their politics and economics, is a sine 
qua non of future progress on healthy lines. 
These things ought to be taught to every 


It is only their widespread dissemination 


subjects, by, Lilawati or othe -books on that will make us politically self-conscious 


these subjects, found in the Sanskrit and alert. It will strengthen~us in our | 


language.. ‘Our Arthashastra may have 
beer excellent in good old times. It may 
do us good to study it for the purposes of 


comparison. If there is anything in it then, what about the modern science of - 


whick is still valuable we may ddopt it, 
but we will be cutting our noses to spite 
our faces if we fail to insist on theteaching 
of th2 modern and the up-to-date Artha- 
Shasira, which controls and orders the 
econamic life of the world. 

We have of lateeheard a great deal 
abouz the. desirability of reviving the 
Ayurvedic and the Unani systems of 
meCicine, I have a certain amouut of. 
“sympathy with the movement. But if 
there are any people in India, who would 
do away with the modern medical colleges 

' and replace modern medicine and surgery 


God help India. We lose millions of valu, 

jable lives, particularly of women an 
children, because~we are ignorant* of the 
modern methods of midvtifery _and child- 
nursing. We require a widespread dis- 
wsciization of these; We cannot go back 
to the traditional methods of bringing our 
men and women into the world, and then 
let them die by hundredsin every thousand, 

. In order to be more truly national. - 

As to the Dharmashastra again, I must 
“say shat however desirable it may be for 
us t> be acquainted with our own laws, 
and social sciences, the-current treatises are 
full of crude, absurd, inconsistent, diame- 


“by the old jarrahi, then all I can say, / 


political aspirations, warn us against . 
pitfalls, vivify our finances, aud guide us 
in our economic readjustments. Again 


arms, and the art of war? Are we going 
to, rt-introduce the bow and arrow, or the 
match-lock gun, or the fighting by swords” 
and. spears ? If so, then woe to us. ; 

I have said all this, not because Mrs. 
Besant meant anything of the kind, but 
because there are some good people in 
India, who do, now and then, talk of the 
desirability of their country leading a 
“retired,” “isolated” and ‘‘self-contained” 
life. They pine for the good old days 
and wish them to come back. They sell 
books, which contain this kind of non- 
sense. They write poems and songs, full 
of soft sentimentality. I do not know 
whether they are idiots or traitors. I 
must warn my countrymen most solemnly 
and earnestly to -beware of them and of 
that kind of literature. We must realize 
once for all, that no country on the face 
of the globe can, under modern condi- 
tions, live an isolated and self-contained 
life, even if she desired to-do so. The 
world will not let us alone, even if we 
wished to be let alone. A country occupy- 
irfs a space of about two million square 
miles, with a populatiog of one fifth of 
the human race, cannot and will not be 
let alone. If the sons of the soil failto. 
develop its resources, others. will. The 


@ 


‘boy and girl, even in Elementary schools. - 


4 


4 * 
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country must be brought up to the level 
ofthe most modern countries not only in 
politics and economics, but even’ in 
thought and life, if we want to keep it 
for ourselves and our children, and*save 
it from the foreign exploiter. True, we 
do not want India to become England or 
France or Japan or America. We want 
it to remain India. We would not be 
Indians, if we did not waht to remain 
Indians. But let us understand once for 
all, that under modern conditions of life 
the distinction between this country and . 
the others is destined to be much less, 
than it used to be before the introduction 
of steam and electricity in human affairs. 
Climatic, environmental, racial, linguistic, 
social, traditional and historical distinc- 
tions will not be effaced, but they will be 
considerably reduced both in volume and 
in kind. The world is tending to become 
one family. Anyone who 
plans.to obstruct the process is a traitor 
to his country as well as to humanity at 
large. Strong, brainy, powerful, resource- 
ful people have nothing to fear from the 
process; weak, backward, effeminate, 
soft, not adaptable people will either be 
exterminated in the end, or will contiau 
to be exploited by others. ? 
Fundamental human nature is the 
same all the world over. Thé differen- 
ces are mostly’ social, linguistic, climatic. 
It is extremely doubtful if racial differences® 
are so radical and so well marked, as they 
are sometimes represented to be. Linguis- 
tic and climatic differences will remain, but 
social and political and economic differ. 
ences will disappear or at any rate will be 
effectively lessened. Let people come to 
the United States of America and study 
the problem in this great melting pot of 
humanity. This great war has proved the 
intensity of existing national differences, 
but in my judgment it has*%also estab- 
lished the oneness of humanity and the 
probability, in the not very remote future, 
of world unity and a world culture. The 
whole world seems to be in the melting 
pot. Those who doubt it, should travel 
over the world and see how difficult it is 
to distinguish men of one nationality from 
another in the streets of New York, Pariy 
London, Berlin. and Tokio. New York, 
Chicago, Washington (D.C.) and San 
Francisco are miniature worlds in them-. 
selves ; you find all races and nations and 


« languages and cultures represented there. 


aspires or - 


“a man’s character. 
. Americans or Americans of German origin 


Fair coloured people of all nat:onalities, 
living in the same way, speaking the same 
language, appear to be all alike. Walking 
in the streets of New York, sometimes it 
Seems that every second man speaks a 
language other than English, but not 
knowing all the languages of the world, 


‘that fact alone gives you no clue of the 


nationality of the speakers. One talks of 
the shape of the gose, of the head, of the 
colour, of the hair, ete., but reliance on 
any of these so-called distinctive marks is 
‘oftener than not misleading. Dip into the 
East End avenues of New York and 
you will be wnable to :: 
between an Armenian, a Persian, a Syrian, 
a fair-coloured Arab, a Russian, a Turk, 
a Red Indian, a fair-coloured Hindu, an 
Egyptian, a German, an Italian, a Pole, a 
Swiss, a Swede, a Norwegian, a Finn, a 
Hungarian, a Bulgarian,a Dane, a Spanish 
or a Portuguese, even a light-colored 


‘Negro. ‘You can often point out a Chinese 


ora Japanese, but sometimeseyou make 
mistakes even about them. I Lave seen 
numerous Chinese and Japanese dressed in 
European clothes, in the United States, and 
in Japan, whom it is impossible to dis. 
tingujsh from Europeans. One can have 
no idea of how fast Japan is being Euro. 
peanised. One may deplore it, one may 
rebuke the Japanese for adopting Euro. 
pean manners, but the fact remains that 
the Japanese conld npt and cannot help 
it. The process is almost universal and 
almost inevitable. How the different 
races and nationalities living in the U. S. 
have united to fight out the Germans and 
have done so successfully, has once for 
all exploded’ the old theories of inherited 
social and national affinities determining 
Even German born 


have fought against Germany under 
the Stass and Stripes forgetting their old 
allegiance in favour of the new. 

It is true a uniform world will be 
hideous. It is more beautiful and sublime 
in its variety. But whether we wish it 
or not, that variéty is going to disappear 
at least in superficials. No, perhapsI am 
not right. It will not disappear alto- 
gether, but it will be reduced very very 
appreciably, in the course of the next two 
centuries. .Even in thought and life it is 
going to be materially altered and affected. 
In my°* judgment, the best interests of 


humanity lie in reducing the differencesand . 


distinguish . 


8 


' bringing into prominence the points of 
_contect and the similarities. The culture 
of tke Anglo-Saxon, the Kultur of the 
\Teutons, and the civilization of the Latins 
are all going to shake hands. Their essence 
will be the same. The ambitions of their 
“professors and savants and politicians 
may 2lash and conflict, but their general 
life will be the same. ms. a 
The same may be said of Asia; the time 
is coming near when the Arabs, the - 
Perstans, the Hindu, the Chinese and the 
Japasese will more readily talk of the 
things common to them, than of their 
differences. It may seem strange, it may 
look humiliating, but the unity of Asia is 
goiag to be brought about by Europe and 
Eurcpean thought. Fear of Europe will» 
unite.Asia and then the fear of Asia in its 
turn will bring about the unity of Europe 
and Asia. Europe and Asia’ united, the 
warkl becomes one. America 4s a child of 
Europe and native Africa is more or less a 


/ 
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WHERE DOES’ INDIA STAND IN EDUCATION? 
By Pror. P. C, Roy, p.se., Php, 


- 


issued its voluminons Report. We hope 

' to notice it in due course mainly from 

_ the point of view of a student of science. In 

’ the meantime it>is worth while to pause 

for a while to discuss our capacity, and 

preparedness to take advantage of or 

proat by the valuable recommendations 
embodied in the Report. 

It’goes without saying that the indus- 
trial development which we talk so much 
about cannot’ be ushered into being like 
the prophet’s gourd at @ moment’s notice. 
The historical background of an ancient’ 
people prone to metaphysical subtleties 
cannot be ignored, nor should we forget 
that the Bengali, or for the matter. of 
that, the Indian brain has been subjected 
to xnisuse for the last thousand years and 
move. As I have said elsewhere : 

“True itis that we are wont to take 
pzije in the acuteness of the Bengali in- 
tellect as evidenced in the subtleties of 
dissutations based upon the ‘modern 
school of Nyaya‘as also of Smriti (of 
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child of Asia. Both of them in their own 
ways-~are going to help the process of 
assimilation, integration and unity. Out 
of this world war (or it may be wars) will 
emerge world unity. 

In my judgment it will be folly and- 


“madness to try to discourage the study 


and dissemination of European languages, 
European literature and European sciences 
in India: The fact is that we have not 
had enough of it. Circumstances have so 
far kept us out of them. We should strain 
every nerve to spread and disseminate 
them until every Indian knows at least 
one European language,-has European 
tools in his hands and easily handles 
European mechanical appliances. Europe - 
and the world has learnt a great deal from 
us, we have no reason to be ashamed of 
learning from them, with the fullest inten- 
tion of adding to their knowledge and 
teaching them in our turn, 


Navad wipa) ; it should, however, be borne 
in mind that while the great promulga- 


-tor of Smriti (Raghunandan) was ran- 


sacking the pages of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
Parasara and others and laying down the 
rigid rules of fasting to be observed by a 
child-widow of nine years of age and in 
default thereof holding out the terrors of 
hell fire for her ancestors on the paternal 
and maternal side; while Raghunatha, 


. Gadadhara,, Jagadisa ‘and other mighty 


logicians were engaged ‘in composing 
glosses and commentaries on the classical 
works oflogic and were thus adding to 
the consternation of the pupils of the tols ; 
while our astrologers were calculating 
the omens and prognostications from the 
cawing of a crow at‘a particular moment. 
in the south-west quarter ; while our pdn- 
dits were disturbing the peace of the as. 
semblies by acrimonious, dispute over, the 
controversy whether the sound raised by 
the falling of the palm-fruit accompanied it 
or was an after-effect >? I say, while the 
intellectuals of Navadwipa were thus uti- 
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lizing the precious gift of time, in Europe 
Galileo, Kepler, Newton and other philo. 
sophers were unravelling the mysteries of 


_ nature and ushering in a new epoch and 


thus glorifying the intellect of man.’’. 

Remember it is such a people that has 
to be roused from its torpor of ages and 
all ona sudden compelled to run a race 
with some of the most virile and active 
races of the world ! 

I just now spoke of our preparedness or 
tather the reverse of it for the present 
industrial competition. One of the main 
factors in thesolution of the problem is our 
progress in education. Where does India 
stand in comparison with the advanced 
and progressive nations of the world ? 
Practically nowhere. Her illiteracy is 
simply phenomenal, The statistics given 
below. will reveal her position in this res- 
pect :— 

Percentage of literates—  5°S per cent. 

Percentage of pupils ; 

under instruction— SL 3 

In Japan in 1915 the percentage of boys 
of school age attending school was 98.89 
that of girls of schoolage attending school 
was 97.67. 

The following Statistics will help io 
throw some light on the place whick 
INDIA occupies in the scale of nations, 


WORLD-STATISTICS, 


Percentage of population over 12 years 
of age unable to read and write, 


Country. 1840 1870 1900 
Germany 18 7 ds 1 
Norway 3 1~ 
Sweden 20 3 1 
Switzerland 20 5 1 
New Zealand 7 4 
France 53 15 5 
United Kingdom 41 10 G 
Australia ; > 4 9 
Holland 30 14. 10 
United States 20 13 10 
Belgium 55 20 12 
Austria q9 45 31 
Italy 84 53 44, 
Spain 68 
Russia in Europe 98 + 85 18 


(Quoted in Encyclopedia of Social Re- 
form, mainly from Parson’s ‘“Civiliza-« 
tion Tables’), + 

The following figuresrelate to Asia and 


Oceania. 
* Bengalee Brain and its Misuse. 
2 ; 


Population over ten years. 


Ceylon (All races) 78.3 Alleges 1901 
Ceylon (European 


races) 11.9 : 1901 
Ceylon (other than 
European) 78.4 » L901 
india 92.5 Population 
over ten years 1901. 
Philifpine Islands 55.5 5 1903 
Russia. in Asia © 87.3 io 1897 


36.3 Population 

over six.years 1896 
American Negroes 30.5 Populatior 
over ten years 1910 


(Quoted from American Cyclozaedia of 
Education). “ ; 

The illiteracy of the population of India 
is highest in the civilized world. 

Let us now see where we staad as 
regards the university and higher sci2ntific 
technical education, 

Total number of pupils undergoing 
University education—60,000. , 


EXPENDITURE IN ARTS COLLEGES ;~-1916-17 


Percertage of 
Govt. Grant 


Hawaii 


Total expe nditure Govt. Grant to total 
es expense. 
Rs, 71,038,748 27,18.764, 38 per cent. 


EXPENDITURELINIVERSITIES—1915-17 
Percentage of 


: Govt. Grant 
University Totalincome Govt. Grant zo total 
. expense. 
Calcutta 18,87,433 8,88,385 21 pir cent, 
Bombay 8,96,205 55,000 14, 
Madras © 5,12,271 1,03,000 20. —(C«,, 
Punjab 3,94,749 87,850 Qa, 
Allahabad 317,014 99,400 32) C«g 


Technical Colleges :~ 

Total Number of Pupils—1,319* 

Total expenditure Rs. 8,26,731. 

It should be understood here, that the 
“Technical Colleges” in our country sim- 
ply represent the colleges of mechanical 
and civil engineerigg, etc. 

Let us see what provisions and nizhty 
efforts England, America, and Germany 
are making to improve the posicioa of 
University and higher technical education. 
Prof. R. A. Gregory writes in a recent issue 
of Nature : 


The financial provision made by the State for 
university, medical, and higher technical education 
in the United Kingdom is about £500,000, anntally. 
Of this amount England and Wales receive ebout 


* ‘The etables are culled from the latest juin- 
quennial report on education by Mr Sharp. 
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£30C,€0, Seotland about £84,000, and Ireland 
about 2100,000, The total annual income of all the 
univer:ities and university colleges in the British 
Islesircluding the universities and colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, is about £2,000,000 ; that of univer- 
sities <nd colleges in the United States is £20,000,000, 
and o: Universities in Germany £1,800,0U0. Parti- 
culars of the incomes of institutions in the United 
States are given in tables 8 to 12. ; . 


_ 8.—Income of universities, colleges and Technolo- 
gica) Schools of the United States (1913-1914)*:— 


® Amount Percentage 


For tuition and other of zotal 
edrmational services 4500,000 22°5 
From invested funds 3500,000 17°65 
Dorations and subscriptions 2700,000 13°56 
Grants from State or City ~ 6000,000 30°0 
Uniie. States Government Grant 1000,000 5.0 
Other sources 2300,000 11'S 





£20,000,000  100°0 


The incomes of individual universities in the United 
States are very high in comparison with those of 
most of our universities. Seventeen universities have 
each .n annual income equal to, or in excess of the 
‘ total Parliamentary Grants to wumiversities and 
collzges of England and Wales, and nine have incomes 
equa to, or in excess of, the total Parliamentary 
Granis to unfversity and higher technical education 
in th: whole United Kingdom. The incomes of these 
United States universities are shown in Table 9. 

9,~Annual incomes of seventeen universities in the 
United States'1913-14 :— - 


University see Income 
Cornell University ’ ie £1300000 
Columbia ,, , ats 1300000 
Harvard re ‘ oss 860000 
Caicago 4, - i» ave 660000 
Neinnesota ,, .. * aa * 600000 
Wisconsin ,, og wee » 600000. 
IBinois i oes 560000 
California ,, ee 500000 
Yale ‘ : on 500000 
Michigan University one £440000 
North Western University ...: 300000 
Wellesley College, Mass... 300000 
Nissouri University ee 300000 
Washington University, Missouri 800000 
Erinceton University oe 300000 
Ghio State ” eve 300000 
Eennsylvania ,, aie 300000 


Five states of the U.S. A., four of them with 
p»palations of about two millions each, gave grants 
to naiversities in 1913-14 exceeding the tStal Parlia- 
mentary grants to universitie& and colleges of Eng- 
lenJi and Wales. These are shown in Table 10. 


I0.—State Grants to five universities in the 
Uniked States :-- 

S-ate . Population Grant 
Niinnesota 2000000 * £500000 
Hi iois 5600000 400000 
Wisconsin 2300000 400000 
Ca” fornia 92400000 300000 
Nuiehigan 2800000 300000 


The benefactions to universities and colleges in the 
Un ted States are similarly far in excess of those 


detoted to such institutions in the United Kingdom. 


Th2 total amount of gifts and bequests to universities 
aad colleges in the United States in the year 1913-14, 
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excluding grants by the Federal Goverament, different 
States, and municipalities was more than 25000000, 

Of this amount nearly £4000000 was for endow- 
ment, giving in a single year, if invested at 5 per 
cent., an increased endowment income of 2200000 or 
double the income derived from all the endowment 
funds of the whole of the modern universities and 
tiniversity colleges of England and Wales. The chief 
gifts in 1913-14 are shown in Table 11, In addition 
forty-five universities, colleges and technological 
schools each received gifts above £20,000. — 

.11—Private benefactions to wuniversitiea of the 
United States, 1913-14 :— 


University Benefactions 
Cornell University see £800000 
Harvard 7 See 400000 
Chicago iy ae 300000 
Yale 1” . 200000 
Washington ,, ans 200000 
Columbia i: ove 200000 


The gifts and bequests to universities and colleges _ 
in the United Kingdom in the year 1913-14 amounted 
to about £200000. 
*. The incomes of the colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts in 1913-14, excluding the grants for 
experiment stations, amounted to £7000000, made. 
up as shown in Table 12. : ; ' 

12.—Incomes of Agricultural and Technical Col- 
leges, U.S.A. i=, 





Sources Amount Per cent. 
From States £3600000 52 
Federal Government 700000 10 
Tuition fees and ao 
endowments 2700000 > 38° 
£7000000 100 


The total income of these technical colleges is thue 
nearly ten times that of the whole of the universities 
and colleges in England and Wales in receipt of 
Exchequer Grants, and 60 per cent. is derived from 
State or Federal Grants in comparison with 40 per 
cent, from Parliament and local authorities combined 
in the case of universities and colleges of England. 
It may be added that the normals State expenditure 

-per annum on higher agricultural education in 

ngland and Wales is about £20000 and £36000 for 

agricultural research, or not much more thana single 
State in America receives for similar purposes. 

The incomes of twenty-one German universities in 
1913-14, ‘not including the technical high schools, 
amounted to nearly £1800000 ; and of this the State 
provided £1500000 or more than 80 per cent, of the 
total. The ugiversities with incomes approaching 
£100000 or more are shown in Table 13. 

13.—Incomes of Eight German Universities. 


University Income State Grants Per cent. 
Berlin £24.6000 £205000 81 
Leipzig 231000 190000 82 
Breslau 112000 82000. 13 
Halle 111000 74000, _ &7 
Bonn 100000 75000 75 
Kiel 99000 65000 66 re 
Gottingen 94000 50000 63 * 
Konigsberg 92000 72000 80 


Some of the points beaut ‘out by the foregoing 
tables may be stated as follows:— __ 

(1) In proportion to population, the United States 
has more than twice as many students of university 
standard as are in England ; Scotland has more than , 


an 


) 


' individual 
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three times as many; and Germany nearly three times 
a6 many, 


(2) There are only 5000 full-time students of 
science and technology in the Usited Kingdom in 
comparison with nearly 17000 in Germany and 
34000 in the United States. : ; 

(8) The total income of universities in the United 
States amounts to about £20000000 and that of 
Germany to nearly £1800000, The total income of 
all the universities of the United Kingdom is about 
£2000000. 

(4) Eighty per cent. of the total income of German 
universities is derived from State Grants, in compari- 
‘yon with 34 per cent. contributed in Parliament- 


‘arty Grants to the modern universities of England 


and Wales. \ 

(5) Thirty per cent. of the income of universities 
in the United States is derived from invested funds 
and donations, in comparison with 15 per cent. in 
the modern universities of England and G per cent. in 
those of Wales. 

(6) The tuition fees at universities of the United 
Kingdom form a much highér percentage of the total 
income than they do in the United States and 
Germany. 

(7) Nine universities in the United States have 
incomes exceeding the total amount 
granted annually by Parliament to universities and 
institutions of like standard in the United Kingdom. 

(8) Five States of the United States give grants to 
their universities exceeding ‘the amount of Parlia- 
mentary grants to universities and colleges of 
England and Wales. 

(9) Private benefactions to universities and 
colleges in the United States amount to more than 
£5000000 annually ; in the United Kingdom they, do 
not average one-twentieth that sum. : 

(10) The colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arta in the United States have a total income of 
£7000000, or ten times that of the whole of the 
modern universities of England and Wales. , 

(11) The University of Berlin receives annually 
from State funds a grant nearly equal to the total 
annual Parliamentary grants to the universities and 
colleges of England and Wales. 


It will be evident from these facts that in the 
domain of higher education the United Kingdom 
compares very unfavourably with the United States 
and Germany. No doubt one reason for this is that 
in America and Germany there has been a greater 
demand for highly trained men than in the British 
Isles, where posts for such men have been few, 
salaries low, and prospects poor. Conditions are, 
however, improving; and the industrial research 
associations beiug formed in connection with the 
Department of Scientific and Industri&l Research, as 
well as associations established on the lines suggested 
by the Whitley Report, need for their successful opera- 
tion the employment of men capable of undertaking 


research, Theconditions of industrial development - 


and the competition of other countries make it essen- 
tial to secure an adequate supply of-trained workers 
of this type. 

Increased grants to universities and technical 
institutions are needed to enable the tuition fees to 
be reduced and to ensure that the staffs are paig 
salaries commensurate with the high qualifications 

‘demanded, The presewxt aid given by Parliament is 
in no way adequate to modern needs, and compares 
very unfavourably with what is available in the 
United States and Germany. The grand total of all 
Parliamentary granis to uuiversilies and technical 


li 


colleges of university rank in the Uniced Kingdom is 
about £600,000, whereas the Federal and State rants 
inthe United States amount to £7,COO00C., end in 
Germany to nearly £2.000000. The provis.on made 


- by Parliament for higher education is thus obviously 


not that which should be expected of a state -vhich 
intends to maintain its position among lesding 
powers, : 


An able writer has very aptly said -hat 
the yorld to-day'is one vast marke: in 
which men of every colour, race and c-eed 
struggle fiercely for livelihood. In the Leen 
competition India has to enter the ists 
armed with. the primitive - wezpo1s— 
arrows, bows, swords and the buckler— 
against powerful nationsequipped witl the 
most up-to-date weapons, ¢.g., Maxim guns. 

We must bestir ourselves. There is not 
a moment to lose. I Bold no brief for the 
Government of India. Its parsimonious 
‘attitude towards the educational grant 
in the budget shows that it has but a poor 
conception,of its duties and responsibilities 
towards the teeming famished millions 
entrusted to its care. It will not, how- 
ever, mend matters if we rest fontentedly 
indulging in mere wanton criticism of the 
Government policy. The heavy burder of 
£145,000,000 of war contribution thrcwn 
upon India will seriously crippie her 
energy for years ‘to come and the clams 
of increased grants for education will re- 
ceive but scant attention. New sources 
ofincome to meet the crying demand: of 
education will have to be tapped ; the rich 
endowments attached® to the temples. as 
also the wakf property, should be rendezed 
available for this purpose. I believe incomes 
amounting to crores of rupeesarelocked up 
in this manner. They are simp-y frittered 
away and are wasted in absolutely unre- 
productive ways. The Religious Eadcw- 
ments Bills introduced by the late Anarda 
Charlu and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh met 
with no response from our leaders. On “he 
contrary, the cry of “religion in danger” 
was raised by some of the reactionary 
‘journals. I can welliunderstand the jealousy 
of allowing a foreign government—al en 
in race and creed—to interfere with sich 
affairs. But surely it should rot be dicth- 
cult so to arrange matters that only loval 
committees thoroughly representat.ve of 
the Hindu, Mahommedan, Jaina and other 
communities would have contro! over the 
management of the funds. Then again as 
in England and America there must be a 
continual flow of gifts and bequests. We 
require the whole-heartcd co-operation of 
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the Government and the people. The more 
Tatas, Palits, and Ghoses we have among 
us, che better. But we must bearin mind 
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Every one of us can do something to pro- . 
mote the cause of education; and this 
something we must do to the utmost of 


that many a mickle makes a muckle. our capacity. ‘ 
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| | THE TEACHER 
He is cafied by,the Unseen to shape the ages unborn. 


For even in the eyes of the starving waif dwelleth the light of the last victory. 
He will pray morning, noon and night, for he of all men shall trust in his guide. 
None knoweth the richness of the gifts he giveth, for they come from the Unfailing 


e . : 
None knoweth the wealth of his reward, for it shall continue unto the End. 


Fountain. 


He turneth aside them that would assail the innocent,and leadeth forth a faithful host. 
In the time of his great rest he.shall chant the.song of them that have never 


wrought destruction. 
E. E. SPEIGHT. 


| NATIONALISM* 


66 OSMOPOLITANISM or Humanitari- 
.anism, ‘The Parliament of Man, the 
Federation ef the World,’ is too in- 
effective an ideal at present... Its strength 
may be greater in the near future, but at 
present it is not a political force’’—thus 
wrote Mr..C. Delisle Burns in his learned 
essay on Political Ideals in 1915. Those 
who would demur to this by reason of 
. what they have in mind about the idea of 
un:versal brotherhood to be met with here 
and there in Indian religious literature, 
and also by the toleration of other faiths 
on Indian soil since ancient times, would do 
well to remember the p&actical exclusive- 
ness of the Hindu which went the length 
of prohibiting sea voyage for fear of cul- 
tural contamination and which, within 
historic times, did not open the ranks of 
even the despised Sudra tothe foreign 
settlers whom he was too weak, for want 
of a cohesive principle, to eject. The Soci- 
alist movement with its communistic 
orgenisation and equal opportunities for 


* Nationalism: By Sir Rabindranath, Tagore. 


Macmillan & Co,, London, 1918, Extra Crown Svo. , 


Pp. 135. 4s. 6d. net: 
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all, has made some headway in Europe, 
but the ideal of Nationalism, the political 
movement for national autonomy which, . 
in the words of Lord Morley, is perhaps 
the most marked of the agitations of the 
nineteenth century, still holds the field in 
Europe and elsewhere, though it is inicreas- 
ingly recognised that there is no panacea 
for human needs, and other dreams will 
follow the realisation of even the most 
glorious that we could now conceive. 
Just as Individualism recognises that there 
is an invaluable and distinct core of per- 
sonality in @ach man which it is the pur- 
pose of civilisation to develop, so Nationa- 
lism recognises that there is some special 
quality in every group which it would be 
well for the sake of the whole of humanity 
to preserve, for the evidence of the past 
shows that when a race is deprived of its 
own political life its work is less valuable, , 
and that when a race wins political inde- 
pendence its art and scietice contribute to . 
the general progress of civilisation. Those 
_who live in continuous contact develop a 
special conception of what is admirable in 
character and valuable in life, and such 
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conceptions: are embodied in institutions 
and supported by custom and expressed 
in literature and the other arts. By 
allowing each such group of people scope 
for developing its peculiar characteristics, 
humanity at large is benefited by the 
preservation of so many distinct types. 
This is the justification of the nationalist 
ideal, and India which pleads for the pre- 
servation of its cultural characteristics 
and for the right to make its own peculiar 
contribution to the progress of civilisa- 
tion, can least of all afford to scoff at the 
principle underlying this ideal, and it is 
not on Nationalism, as thus understood, 
that Sir Rabindranath hurls his ana- 
themas, but on something very different, 
though masquerading under. the same 
name. 

The Nationalism on which the great 
Bengali sage pours the molten lava of his 
scorn is the spurious variety of it which 
is indistinguishable from Jingoistic Impe- 
rialism, of which the egregious insolence of 
Kipling is the most outrageous manifesta- 
tion in literature. Itis not the national- 
ism which is the ideal of oppressed and 
divided nations, the nationalism of which 
Mazzini was the apostle, of whom Mosley 


"+ saysthat “no other man of his century 


ever united intense political activity with 
such affluence of moral thought and social 
feeling.” It is the nationalism of the 
strong races, in whom group morality, 
provided the glorification of the nation be 
the object, sanctions the perpetration of 
deeds which would shock the individual 
conscience. To those who have read the 
collection of essays published under the 
names of Bharatvarsha and Atmashakti, 
the thoughts and opinions expressed in the 
present volume will not appear new, and 
if one re-reads them now, in the light of the 
Great European War which is just over, 
he will be astonished at the prophetic 
vision of the poet, who almost foresaw the 
conflagration. This rare gift, that of 
making a true forecast of the future, is the 
outcome of a correct appreciation of the 
main currents of European politics and 
social evolution, and of the moral canker 
at the root of western civilisation, and it is 
this canker which Sir Rabindranath sumg 
up under the name of Nationalism and 
exposes with all ‘the wealth of imagery, 
brilliance of suggestion, and vigour of de- 
nunciation at his command. ; 
This ‘organised gregariousness of glut- 


tony, commercial and political,’ vhich 
passes by the name of Nationa.isn, is 
‘a eruel epidemic of evil that is sweeping 
over the human world of the present age, 
and eating intoits moral vitality’ ; ‘there 
are few crimes which it is unable to 
perpetrate’ ; it is ‘the apotheosis of selish- 
ness,’ ‘The Nation has thriven long tpon 
mutimted humanity.’ ‘The cult of the 
selfworship of the Nation has grow: in 
ascendancy’ ; ‘the individual worships with 
all sacrifices a God whichis maraily much 
inferior to himself.’ Under the influence of 
its fumes the whole people can carry out 
its systematic programme of the most 
virulent selfseeking without being in che 
least aware of its morad perversion.’ ‘The 
Nation of the West forges its iron chain:. of 
organisation which are the most relentless 
and unbreakable that have ever bcen 
manufactured in the whole history of man.’ 
‘The unspeakable filth which has been 
accumulating for ages in the bottcm of 
nationalism’ has been lighted tp in all its 
jurid horror by vivid flashes of tcrrisic 
explosion, where the author, burning wi bh 


-indignation and his whole moral natu~e 


and outraged humanity rising in revot 
against its insolent pretensions, bursis 
forth in passages like the following :— 


“The vital ambition of the present civilisation of 
Europe is to have the exclusive possession cf tke 
Devil. All her armaments and diplomacy aredirccted 
upon this one object. Bute these costly rituals fcr 
invocation of the evil spirit lead through a path cf 
prosperity to the brink ofcataclysm. The furies cf 
terror, which the West has let loose upon God's 
world, come back to threaten herself and goad he- 
into preparations of more and more frightfulness . 
This gives her no rest, and makes her forget ali els 
but the perils that she causes to others and incure 
herself. To the worship of this devil of politics shc 
sacrifices other countrics as victims, She ieeds upon 
their dead flesh and grows fat upon.it, so long as the 
carcasses temain fresh,—but they are sure to rot at 
last, and the dead will take their revenge, by spread- 
ing pollution far and wide and poisoning the vitality 
of the feeder. Japan had all her wealth of humanity, 
her harmony of her@ism and beauty, her depth of 
self-control and richness of self-expression 5; yet the 
Western uations felt no respect for her till she proved 
that the blood-hounds of Satan are not only brec in 
the kennels of Europe but can also be domesticated 
in Japan aud fed with man’s miseries. They admit 
Japan’s equality with themselves, only when they 
know that Japan also possesses the key to oper 
the floodgate of hell-fire upon the fair earth whenever 
she chooses, and cau dauce,ein their own measure, 
the devil dance of pillage, murder and ravishment o 
innocent women, while the world goes to ruin. We 
know that, in the early stage of man’s moral imma 
turity, he only feels reverence for the God whos 
malevolence ke dreads. But is this the ideal of mer 
we can look up to with pride ?, After centuries x 
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civilisation nations fearing each other like the prow- 
ling wilt beasts of the night-time; shutting their 
doors cf hospitality ; combining only for purpose of 
aggress-on or defence ; hiding in their holes their trade 
secrets, state secrets, secrets of their armaments ; 
making peace-offerings to each other’s barking dogs 
with the meat that does not belong to them ; holding 
down fallen races which struggle to stand upon their 
feet; with their right bands dispensiag religion to 
weaker neoples, while robbing them with their left, 
ig there anything in this to make us envioug ? Are 
we to, send our knees to the spirit.of this nationalism, 
which is sowing broadcast over @ll the world seeds of 
fear, greed, suspicion, unashamed lies of its diplo- 
macy, and unctuous lies of its profession of peace 
and goodwill ahd universal brotherhood of man ?”’ 

Again: 

“Tae political civilisation which has sprung up 
from the soil of Europe and is overrunning the whole 
werld, Jike some prolifc weed, is based upon exclu- 
siveness. It is always watchful to keep the aliens 
at bay or to exterminate them. It is carnivorous 
and cannibalistic in its tendencies, it feeds upon the 
resocrces of other peoples and tries to swallow their 
whoie future. It is always afraid of othtr races 
acnicving eminence, naming it as a perjl, and tries to 
thwart allsymptoms of greatness outside its own 
boundaries, forcing down races of men who are 
weaser, to be eternally fixed in their weakness. 
Befcre this political civilisation came to its power 
and gpened its hungry jaws wide enough to gulp 
dow. great continents of the earth, we bad wars, 
yillages, changes of monarchy and consequent miser- 
tes, but never such a' sight of fearful and hopeless 
yorscity, such wholesale feeding of nation upon 
cation, such huge machines for turning gre&t por- 
tions of the earth into mince-meat, never,such terrible 
jealousies with all their ugly teeth aud claws ready 
for tearing open each other’s vitals, This political 


civilisation is scientific, sot human. It is powerful 


because it concentrates all its forces upon one pui- 
gose, like a millionaire adyuiring money at the cost 
of sis soul. It betrays its trust, it weaves its meshes 
of ies without shame, it enshrincs gigantic idols of 


greed in its temples taking great pride in the costly - 


ce-emonials of its worship, calling this patriotism. 
An‘ it can be safely prophesied that this cannot go 
on, for there is a moral law in this world which has 
its application both to individuals and to organised 
bodies of men...... This public sapping of ethical ideals 
slcwly reacts upon each tnember of society, gradual- 
ly breeding weakness, where it is not seen, and caus- 
ing that cynical distrust of all things sacred in human 
nzture which is the true symptom of senility.” 


Addressing Japan, he utters the follow- 
ing grave warning : ' 


Where the spirit of westeru nationalism prevails, 
the whole people is being taught from, boybood to 
toster hatreds and ambitions by all kinds of means~ 
Sy the manufacture of balf truths and untruths in 
Sastory, by persistent tmisrepresentation of other 
vaces and the culture of unfavourable sentiments 
towards them, by setting up memorials of events 
very often false, which for the sake of humanity 
ehould be speedily forgotten, thus “continually brew- 
ing evil mevace towards ucighbours and natious 
other thas their own. This ts poisoning the very 
fountainbead of bumanity. It te discrediting the 
ideale, which were boruy.of the lives of men*who were 


our greatest and best. It isholding up gigantic sel-_ 
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fishness as the one universal religion for all nations 
ofthe world. Wecan take anything else from the 
hands of science, but not this elixir of moral death. 
Never think for a moment that the hurts you inflict 
upon other racea will not infect you, or that the 
enmities you sow around your homes will be a wall 
of protection to you for all time tocome. To imbue 
the minds of a whole people with an abnormal vanity 
of its own superiority, to teach it to take pride in its 
moral callousness and ill-begotten wealth, to perpe- 
tuate humiliation of defeated nations by exhibiting 
trophies won from war, and using these iv schools in 
order to breed in children’s minds contempt for 
others, is imitating the West where she has a fester- 
ing sore, whose swelling is a swelling of disease eat- 
ing into its vitality. 

India is being governed by this abstract 
being, the nation : 


“But we, who are governed, afe nota mere 
abstraction. We, on our side, are individuals with 
living sensibilities. What comes to us in the shape 
of a mere bloodless policy may pierce into the very 
core of our heart, may threaten the whole ;future of 
our people with a perpetual helplessness of ‘emascula- 
tion, and yet may never touch the chord of humanity 
on the other side...... In this reign of the nation, the 
governed are pursued by suspicions; and these are? 
the suspicions of a tremendous mass of organised 
brain and muscle. Punishments are meted out, which 
leave a trail of miseries across a large bleeding tract 
of the human heart ; but these punishments are dealt 
by a mere abstract force, in which the whole popula- 
tion of a distant country has lostits human persona- 
lity...... The benefit of the Western civilisation is doled 
out,to us in a miserly measure by the Nation, which 
tries to regulate the degree of nutrition as near the 
zero point of vitality as possible. The portion of 
education allotted to us is so raggedly !nsufficient 
that it ought to outrage the sense of decency of a 
Western humanity...... While depriving us of our 
opportunities and reducing our education to the 
minimum required for conducting a foreign govern- 
ment, this Nation pacifies its conscience by calling us 
names, by sedulously giving currency to the arrogant 
cy nicism that 

The East is east and the West is west. 
And never the twain shall meet.” 


The Spirit of the West is in conflict with 
the Nation of the West, and ‘‘wherever in 
Asia the people have received the true 
lessson of the Westit is in spite of the 
western Nation.” 

But inthe European War “the death- 
throes of the Nation have commenced, 
Suddenly, all its mechanism going mad, 
it has begun the dance of the Furies, 
shattering its own limbs, scattering them 
into the dust. It is the fifth act of the 
tragedy of the unreal...... The veil has been 
raised, and inthis frightful war the West . 
has stood face to tace with her own @ 
creation, to which she has offered her soul. 
She must know what it truly is. She had 
uever let herself suspect what slow decay 
and decomposition were ‘slowly going on 
in her moral nature......” 


~~ 
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As for us, ‘we of no nations of the 
world, whose heads have been bowed to 
the dust,’ we ‘never could blindly believe 
in the salvation which. machinery offered 
to man, but we held fast to our tritst in 
God and the truth of the human soul,’ 
‘The civilisation, whose basis is. society 
and the spiritual ideal of man, is still a 
living thing in China and in India,’ ‘I 
believe that it does India no good to com- 
pete with Western civilisation in its own 
field. But we shall be more than compen- 


sated if, in spite of the insults heaped upon. 


us, we follow our own destiny.’ ‘Man in 
his fulness is not powerful, but perfect.’ 
‘By knowing the laws of the material 
universe you do not change your deeper 
humanity.’ ‘A mere knowledge of things 
ean be had in a short enough time, but 
their spirit can only be acquired by cen. 
turies of training and self-control.’ “What 
is merely modern—as science and methods 
of organisation—can be transplanted ; but 
what is vitally human has fibres so deli- 
cate, and roots so numerous and far- 
reaching, that it dies when moved from its 
soil,” 

‘there are grave questions that the Western 
civilisation has presented before the world but®not 
completely answered. The conflict between the indi- 
vidual and the state, labour and pee: the man and 
the woman ; the conflict between the greed of mate- 
rial gain and the spiritual life of man, the organised 
selfishness of nations and the higher ideals of huma- 
nity ; the conflict between all the ugly complexities in- 
separable from giant organisations *of commerce and 
state and the natural instincts of man crying for sim- 
plicity and beauty and fulness of lelsure,—all these 
have to be brought toa harmony in a manner not 
yet dreamt of.” 

If the book under review had nothing 
but evil to say of western civilisation, how- 
ever wise or true might be his denuncia- 
tions, the author might well have been 
charged with an inadequate appreciation 
of the vasteness and complexity of his 
theme, though he might perhaps have 
thereby pleased the orthodox or extreme 
section of his educated countrymen the 
most. But Sir Rabindranath is too great 
a man not to feel drawn to greatness 
wherever it may be found irrespective of 
race or clime, and so he can say: 

“I must not hesitate to acknowledge where 
Europe is great, for great she is without doubt. We 
cannot help loving her with all our heart, and paying 
her the best homage Of our admiration—the Europe 
who, in her literature and art, pours out an inexhaus- 
tible cascade of beauty and truth fertilising all 
countries and all time ; the Entope who, with a mind 
which {s titanic in its untiring power, is sweeping the 


Height and the depth of the universe, wicnin; her 
homage’ of knowledge from the infinite.y creas and 
the infinitely small, applying all the resourzeo cf her 
great intellect and heart in healing -he sicl. and 
alleviating those miseries of man which ua til. now 
we were contented to accept ina spirto’ hoveless 
resignation; the Eyrope who is making the earth 
yield more fruit than seemed possible, cocxing and 
compelling the great forces of nature into man’s 
service. Such true greatness must have its rotive 
power@in spiritual strength, For only the spi-it-of- 
man can defy all limitations, have faith init: ult.mate 
success, throw its sefirchlight beyond tae im: diate 
and the apparent, gladly suffer martyrdom for ends 
which cannot be achieved in its lile time and cecept 
failure without acknowledging defeat. In the heart 
of Europe runs the purest stream of human Icve, of 
love of justice, of spirit of self-sacrifice for Ligher 
ideals. The Christian culture of centuries hac sunk 
deep in her life’s core.” 

Again, bg 

‘The West could never have risen to the eminence 
she has reached if her strength were merel> the 
strength of the brute orof the machine. The civine 
in her heart is suffering from the injurics inflicted by 
her hands up@u the world—and from this pain of her 
higher nature flows the secret balm which will bring 
healing to those invjuries...... The East haa irstine. 
tively felt, even through her aversiom thct sle haa 
a great deal to learn from Europe, not merzly ubout 
the materials of power, bat about its -nncr source, 
which is of mind and ofthe moral netur: of man. 
Europe has been teaching us tthe higher obligctiona 
of public good above those of the family anc the clan, 
and the sacredness of law, which makes society in- 
dependent of -individual caprice, secure for it con- 
tinuity of progress, and guarantees just:ce to al. men 
of all positions in life. Above all things Europ: has 
held high before our minds the banner of liberty, 
through centuries of martyrdom and achierement,—~ 
liberty of conscience, liberty, of thought and action, 
liberty in the ideals of art ard literature. ’ 


_ Therefore, though ‘the East has her 
contribution to make to the hiscory of 
civilisation,’ though ‘India is no beggar of 
the West,’ “the West is necessary to the 
East. We are complementary to cach 
other because of our different outicoks 
upon life which have given us Gifterent 
aspects of the truth. Therefore i‘ it be true 
that the spirit of the West has come tpon 
our fields in the guise of a storm itis never- 
theless scattering living. seeds that are 
immortal. And when in India we become 
able to assimilate in our life wLatis per. 
manent in Western civilisation we cha‘! be 
in the position to bring about a zeconc.lia- 


_-tion of these two great worlds. Then will 
come to an end the onesided Cominance 


which is galling.” 

To bring about this reconcilia<ion, “The 
thing we in India have got to chink ofis 
this—to remove those social cuszoms and 
ideals which have generated a want of self- 
respect and a complete dependerce on 
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those above us,—a state of affairs which 


has been brought about entirely by the. 


domination in India of the caste system, - 
and the blind and lazy habit of relying 
upon the authority of traditions that are 
incongruous anachronisms in the present 
age... .. Life departed from her social 
system and in its place she is worshipping 
with all ceremony the magnificent cage of 
countless compartments that she has 
manufactured.” We must®remember that 
‘political freedom does not give us freedom 
when our mind is not free.’ 


“The generai.opinion of the majority of the present 
day nationalists ia India is that we have come toa 
final completeness in our social and spiritual ideals, 
the task of the constructive work of society having 
been done several thougand years before we were 
born, aad that now weare free to employ all our 
activities in the political direction., We never dream 
of blaming our social inadequacy as the origin of our 
present helplessness, for we have accepted as the. 
creed of our nationalism that this. social system has 
been perfected for all time to come by eur ancestors 
who had the superhuman vision of all eternity and 
supernaiural power for making infinite provision for 
future ages. Therefore, for all our miseries and short- 
comings, we hold responsibe the historical surprises 
that burst upon us from outside. This.is the reason 
why we think that our one task is to build a 
political miracle of freedom upon the quicksand of 
social slavery...... 
weakness we'cherish in our society will become the 
source of danger in politics, The same inertia which 
leads uz to our idolatry of dead- forms in social insti- 
tutions will create in our politics prison houses with 
{mmoveable walls. The narrowness of sympathy 
which makes it possible for us to impose upon a con- 
siderable portion of humanity the galling yoke of 
inferiority will assert itself in our politics in creating 
the tyranny ofinjustice. When our nationalists talk 
about ideals, they forget that the basis of nationalism 
ig wanting. The very people who are upholding these 
ideals are themselves the most conservative in their 
social practice...... And when we talk of Western 
Nationality we forget that the nations there do not 
have that physical repulsion, one for the other, that 
we have between different castes. Have we an 


{instance in the whole world where a people who are - 


not allowed to mingle their blood, shed their blood 
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We must remember whatever’ 


for one another except by coercion or for mercenary 
purposes ? And can we ever hope that these moral 
barriers against our racial amalgamation will not 
stand in the way of our political unity ? Then again 
we must give full recognition to this fact that our 
social restrictions are still tyrannical, so much so as 
to make med cowards...... The social habit of mind 
which impels us to make the life of our fellow beings 
a burden to them when they differ from us even in 


such a thing as their choice of food, is sure to persist 


in our political organisation and result in creating 
engines of coercion to crush every rational difference 
which is the sign of life. And tyranny will only add 
to the inevitable lies and hypocrisy in our political 
life.....the educated community of India has become 
{nsensible to her social needs. They are taking the 
very immobility of our social structures as the sign of 
their perfection,—and becausé the healthy feeling of 
pain is dead in the limbs of our social organism they 
delude themselves into thinking that it needs no 
ministratiov, Therefore they think that all their 
energies need their only scope inthe political field.” 

But the pity of it all is that while the 
average Hindu reader will gloat over those 
passages in the book where western 
nationalism is denounced and Eastern 
spirituality extolled, and will just tolerate 
those other passages where the greatness 
of European civilisation is pointed out, 
judging from. the reception which the 
author’s essay ‘As the Master Wills’* met 
with among his countrymen, the same 
reader will take little heed of the above 
pregnant passages which, more than any 
denunciation of European civilisation, we 
should, in our own interest, lay to heart ; 
and words of the truest patriotism will: 
pass for mere social heresies, and we shall 
continue to be proud of all that we should 
be ashamed, and India will probably re- 
main where she was in the matter of social 
emancipation. 


* A translation of this essay is to be found in 
“Towards Home Rule” part II, under the heading, 
“The Right to be One’s Own Master.” 


A Patriotic Hinpv. | 


. THE FLOWER 
Beyond the noise of the town, beyond the dust of the village road, we found 


‘ . ’ ourselves in a pasture of Sun-reaching grasses, 
Suddenly there shone between us a flower of such transcendent morning loveliness 


that we forgot all else. 


Which of us saw it first I know sot, nor whether thou didst know the tremor of 
py heart ere’ that new-born light in thine eyes flashed into mine. 
But mutely we clasped hands, and bowed as to an altar. 
Long ages seem the short months since we parted for ever, thou and I, 
yet very happy is my beart that we left that beautiful ower . : 
blossoming in its loveliness bey ond the sight of the eyes, beyond the orbit of time. 


E. E. SPEIGHT, 


aD 
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\ I, PFaMIny HISTORY. 


HE complete official history of the reign 
T of the Emperor Aurangzib ” ( 1657- 
_ 1707 A.D.) was written from State 
papers and _ personal recollections by 
Muhammad Saqi Mustaid Khan only three 
years after that Emperor’s death. Itis 
invaluable for dates, names of persons 
and places, the proper sequence of events, 
and official ,;changes and administrative 
regulatioas. But it is a small volume, 
devoting only ten pages to the affairs of 
one year of the reign of a sovereign who 
was one of the most active and ambitious 
rulers of the world and effected such 
momentous changes in Northern India and 
Southern India alike. A chapter of this 
work is therefore usually a dry list of 
official appointments and changes (exactly 
like the Government Gazettes of the 
' present day) and a baresummary of events 
following one another in rapid succession. 
It tells us nothing about the real circum- 
stances under which the events took place, 
their true causes and effects, the condition 
of the people and the state of the country. 
For these latter points the most valu. 
able contemporary history of Aurangzib is 
the Nuskha-1-Dilkasha written by a Hindu 
named Bhimsen, who was a hereditary 
civil officer of the Mughal Government, 
passed his life-in the Mughal cities and 
campseof the Deccan, and visited most 
places of India from Cape Comorin to 
Delhi. This work contains very impor- 
tant, and often unique information about 
many historical personages and events of 
the time and topographical details. The 
British Museum, London, has a complete 
manuscript of the Dilkasha, hastily but 
correctly written (Or. 23.). The copy 
belonging to the India Office Library, 
London, is less correct and covers only the 
fitst half of the book, ending abruptly 
with the capture of Golkonda in 1687. 
(No. 94, Ethe’s Catalogue 445.). The 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, has another 
and a complete copy. (Suppl. 259, 
Blochet’s Catalogue 602.) No_ other 
MS, ofitis known to exist, An abridged 
- 3 : 


and incorrect English translation of a 
part of it was published under the tit.e of 
Jourgal of a Boondelah Officer, inJonathan 
Scott’s History of the Deccan. (Shrews- 
bury, 1794.) ° 

Bhimsen’s father, Raghunandazdas, 
was one of the six sons of Jivmz], a 
Kayastha of the Saksena section, the 
other five being Bhagwandas, Shramdas, 
Gokuldas, Haridas and Dharamdas Of 
these Bhagwandas rose to the highest 
position then open toa Hindu. He was 
appointed Diwan (Chancellor) of Mughal 
Deccan with the title of Dianat Ray 
(=Baron Honesty) in 1657 and accom. 
panied Aurangzib from the Deccan dtring 
his march northwards to contest the 
throne of Delhi, and lived at that capital 
with the court till his death in 1654. He 


»had every expectation of being appointed 


chief Diwan of the Empire, buz vhen 
Aurangzib confined his old father in gra 
Fort. (June 1658), Ray-i-rayan Raghu- 
nath’Rai Khatri, the Assistant Diwan, who 
had been doing all ‘the duties of the Im. 
perial Diwan, deserted to the prince, and 
his timely treachery was rewarded b7 his. 
being given the post of the chief Diwan of 
the Empire, though without the <itle. 
Thus Dianat Ray lost his highest hope. 

. Raghunandan was musharraf of the 
Imperial artillery of the Deccan, a post 
which he resigned about 1670, in ordcr to 
pass his old age in religious medita-ion, 
dying at Aurangabad in 1674. 

Genealogy of the family :— 
_ Jiv Mal 


{ | { j 
Buagwan- Shyay- Gokul- Raghu- Hari- Dharame 
das=Dia. das das nandan das cas 
nat Ray 


fe: sl Har Rai 


; | 
ieee Sukhraj | Bhimsen Sitaldas 


Hami Sen. 
Makarand : 


a re 


Rai { } 
Shambhu- Umichand Bimut son 


Dayaldas ; 
(d. of nath or Braj- Ra 
drink) Dip Rai bhushan 
I 
: | 
Jivan Ral Sond.in Ganesk 
. : ' infancy Raj 
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Bhimsen was born at Burhanpur on the 

Tapti 


(the capital of Khandesh) in’ 
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service, and they set off together north- 
wards to the Tapti in pursuit of Dilir 
Khan. Bhimsen took this opportunity of 


Samvat 1705 (1649 A.D.), and at the \ revisiting his birthplace Burhanpur, and 


age of eight he left this place to join his 


then returned to Aurangabad, Sept. 1670. 


father at Aurangabad. That was an 
evenifal year (1657). The crown of 
Delhi was changing hands and the boy A few days afterwards, Daud Khan was 
retained a vivid recollection of the ‘detached by the Prince to intercept Shivaji 
“rumours of war” in Northern India*that. on his return from the second loot of 
agitated the citizens of Aurangabad. At Surat. Bhimsen accompanied this army 
the age of ten he paid a visit to the Nasik as clerk (peshdast) te the Bakhshi in addi- 
eaves and Trimbak fort in his father’s tion tq his former post, and was present 
compeny. The death of Dianat Ray at atthe battle of Vani-Dandoriin which the 
Delhit 1664 ) dashed down tothe ground Mughals were defeated by Shivaji with 
all the hopes of high promotion cherished heavy slaughter. Then he went with Daud 
by his family. His eldest son Jogram,was Khan’s force to Nasik and Ahmadnagar. — 
appoiated by the Emperor musharrat After some’ time the Khan marched to 
of the Elephants,—no very high post; but Ankai Tankai (near the Manmad junction) 
died im a few years. Then Sukhraj, the to check the Marathas who were active 
youngerson of Dianat Ray, was appointed near the forts ofthe Chandor range, such, 


HI, OFFICIAL EMPLOYMENT, 


musharraf of the Imperial Drink and Betel 
leaf Departments. ris 
At Aurangabad ‘Bhimsen received his 
educazion in Persian from his ninth to his 
fifteenth year, under the care of his father. 
Thefi, for seven years he acted as his 
‘father’s deputy. Raghunandan was grow- 
ing cld and weak, and felt himself tinable 
to attend his office and do his duties as 
musherrafof Artillery. Fearing that the 
Emperor would be angry if he heard that 
Raghcnandan was staying at home, while 
his off&ce work was being actually done by 
a youch of 21, he resigned (1670). 
Young Bhimsen had now to look out 


as Dhodap. Thence he hastened into Bag- 
lana to raise the siege of Salhir. During 
this march our author was separated from 
the army and in great danger of being cut 
off; but he was saved by Nur Khan,a 


’ Muhammadan mercenary of the Maratha 


army, who had formerly been befriended 
by his father at Aurangabad. Daud Khan 
arrived ‘too late to save Salhir from being 
captured by Shivaji, but continued fighting 


, near the Chandor range for some time and 


took the fort of Ahivant. ; 

A letter now arrived from the Emperor 
accepting the Prince’s recommendation 
that Bhimsen'should be appointed mushar: 


‘for some employment and turned to many rafof muster and branding. Jaswant had 
patroas of his family, but in vain. Atlast induced the Prince to make this proposal. 
he secured the post of musharrafof muster But through the machinations of the 
and tranding of horses in the division Hindu favourites of Mahabat Khan, the 
of Datd Khan Quraishi, immediately under new commander-in-chief of the Decdan, the 


Mir Abdul Mabud, the Paymaster (bakhshi) 
of thet general. He had to pay a large 
_ bribe to get the post and had also 
to ran into. debt to engage..and equip 
followers in a manner worthy of his 
post and ,mansab. He Started for Daud 
Khan's camp at Junnar, but met him 
on the way and returned with him to 
Aurangabad to the court of Prince Muaz.- 
zam, the Viceroy of the Deccan. But now’ 
a bitter quarrel broke out between the 
‘Prince and his general Dilir Khan, the 
latter being supported by Daud Khan. 
Thus the projected expedition under Daud 
‘Khan was abandoned, and Bhimsen’s new 
post was ,abolished. But Maharajah Jas- 
want Singh very kindly took him 1hto his 


‘ 
- 


post was conferred on a son of Brindaban 
(the son of Dara’s diwan). The cup was 
thus snatched away from the lips of Bhim- 
sen and he had to pass a long time in 
unemployment and distress, but his high. 
placed friends helped him with money. 
After a time Bahadur Khan, the new 
Viceroy. of the Deccan, (1672) gave that 
post to Bhimsen and he held it for many 
years afterwards. 
In the course of the pursuit of the 
Marathas who had raided Ramgir (110 
\ miles north-east of Haidarabad) in Nov. 
1672, Bhimsen had a marvellous adven- 
ture with a darvish which reads like a 
romance. For the next two years he made . 
much money and lived in great happiness 
i “ 
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and comfort ; “even great nobles could not 
live in that style’ as he brags! But a 
succession of bereavements overtook him 


soon afterwards: he lost his uncle Gokul-’ 


das (a few years earlier), his brother Sital- 
das, and his father Raghunandan, then 
Har Rai and Har Rai’s father Shyamdas. 
For a long time Bhimsen had been 
childless. So, he adopted as his own, a 
son of his younger brother Sitaldas, who 
was born in 1671 and named Umichand by 
the astrologers and Brajabhushan by our 
author. In 1678 this little child was 


. married, 


In 1686 Bhimsen, tired of work, left his 
office duties in the Imperial army to be 
discharged by his agents (gumashtas) and 
went to live with his family at Naldurg, a 
fort 25 miles north-east of Sholapur. Here 
in 1688 a son was born to him and named 
Shambhunath ; but Brajabhushan, whom 
he had adopted as his son, continued to be 
cherished as a member of' his family, like 
his eldest son. ; 

IV. Serves Datpat Rao BUNDELA. 

Soon afterwards, Bhimsen left Naldurg 
and joined the Mughal army at Sholapur. 
At this place he was taken into the service 
of Dalpat Rao, the Bundela_ chieftain 
of Datia and an important general in 
Aurangzib’s army, as his private secretary 
and “man of business”. Lands yielding 
Rs. 12,000 a year were given to him as his 
salary, evidently in Bundelkhand. [Bhim- 
sen does not seem to have resigned his post 
in the Imperial army.] The connection 
thus begun continued till Dalpat’s death 
eighteen years later. 

In the company of Dalpat Rao, who 
was lieutenant to Aurangzib’s foremost 
general Zulfiqar Khan Bahadur Nusrat 
Jang (the son of Asad Khan), our author 
marched through jungles to Jinji (in the 
South Arcot District) in 1691. The siege of 
this fort by the Mughal arm$ was soon 
abandoned (for a time), and Dalpat with 
Bhimsen went to Wandiwash and then 
to Madras for treatment under the cele- 
brated European doctors of the place. The 


Rao was not cured and returned after- 


losing much money. The Italian traveller 
. Niccodlas Manucci, who had set up as a 


* doctor without any medical knowledges 


says that Dalpat’s agent was deceived by 
a selfish middleman and did not consult 
him but went to some other quack, and 
hence his. failure! (Storia do Mogor, ii. 
298, 435). 3 ge oo 
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The business of Dalpat Rao Drought 
Bhimsen from Madras to the Imperial 


‘camp at Brahmapurton the Bhima r-ver, 


18 miles south-east of Pandharpur. «fter 
finishing it, he returned quickly to _inji, 
only to come to Naldurg again for the 


« marriage of his son Shambhunath (celetrat. 


ed at Haidarabad.) Soon after going 
back® to Jinji he retraced his steps and 
travelled to Agra on a mission of Da pat 
Rao, and on his return he stoppec at 
Naldurg. To this district Dalpat Rao 
came after the fall of Jinjiin 1698, and 
our author joined him. During the journeys 
of these eight years, Bhimsen visited most 
of the famous temples and cities of the 
Madras Presidency ar®l Northern India, 
and he has left short but extremely 
valuable descriptions of them as they 
were two hundred and thirty years agc. 

About the middle of 1698, a Mughal 
army was ent to besiege Panhala, a ort 
10 miles north of Kolhapur. During the 
enforced idleness of the siegé, Bhimsen 
began to write his History in his ten: at 
the foot of Panhala, But the long warts of 
Aurangzib had made the Deccan desolate, 
famine and disorder raged everywhere ; 
the gevernment seemed to have collapsed. 
It was not safe to live amidst such 
anarchy. Bhimsen, therefore, sent his 
whole family from Naldurg, at frst to 
Aurangabad and then to Dalpat Reo’s 
capital Datia (1706). « 


V. Last Years. 


Next year Aurangzib died; his tLird 
son Azam crowned himself in the Deccan 
and set out with his army to seize Delhi 
and Agra. But at Jajau, 20 miles south 
of Agra, hé was defeated and slain by his 
elder brother Bahadur Shah I. (8 Jane 
1707.) On that fatal field, a cannon ball | 
passed through the body of Dalpat Rao 
killing him and, wounding in the arm 
Bhimsen, who was sitting on the same 
elephant behind the Rao. Our autkor, 
though wounded, burnt his master’s body 
at Dhamsi, 16 miles south of Agra, and 
then retired to Datia with all his hopes 
crushed. To make matters worse, a war 
broke out between the two sons of Dalpat 
for the gadi. Bhimsen in disgust left Detia 
with his family and came to Gwalior. As 
the right-hand man of Dalpat, who was 
a most influential partisan of Azam Shah, 
Bhimsefi had been created by that prince 
a commander of five hundred, and he 

\ 
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would have risen still higher if his patron 
hac triumphed at Jajau. 

But now he was thrown out of employ- 
ment and put to great distress fér his‘ 
daily bread. After trying in vain for a 
post under Bahadur Shah I), he succeeded 
in getting his sons Brajabhushan and 
Shembunath enrolled (as petty clerks) in 
the service*of Prince Khujista Akhtar 
Jahaa Shah, through tke kind help of 
Rary-t-rayan Gujar Mal, and returned home 
ito lead a life of religious meditation. We 


know nothing of his. death, nor of the : 


after history of his family. But the 
genealogical tree given above may be 
a means of tracing his living descendants, 
if our readers at Patia, Gwalior, Burhan- 
purend Aurangabad make inquiries and 
write to us. 


VI. AS A WRITER. 


The value of Bhimsen’s H¥tory lies in 
his extensive ard accurate personal obser- 
vaticn and his position. As a clerk in 
the Mughal army of the Deccan and the 
frieid of many generals and other high 


- officers, he secured correct official informa- 


tion and learnt many a. State secret, 
while his situation at a distances from 
the throne and the fact of his History not 
havirg been written for the Emperor’s 
eyes placed him above the temptation to 
omit or disguise facts discreditable to 
the Government or write a fulsome eulogy 
on the Emperor and his courtiers, He is 
thus free from the worst defects of the 
officie] histories of the Mughal emperors. 
Bhimsen knew the truth and could afford 
to tellit. -He has also given true sketches 
of the characters of the various historical ' 


A PATH OF FEAR: 


1 tremble when I move among a world 
Of men......This world so bubbles with 

\ His name 
That it may chance, along with it He 

' moves 

Insignificant through the many crowds. 
I hoic my friends in utter love'and grow 
One with their hearts in burning sympathy, 
Believing blindly that my radiant King 


. Lives secret in the circle of my friends. 


gre 


The :ryriad travellers that pass me by | 
Upon the road of life, I warmly greet 
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personages of the time and pointed out 
their defects. His reflective mind an 
Hindu creed enabled him to look with the 
eyes ofa neutral spectator at the events 
of Atfrangzib’s reign and to narrate their 
true causes and effects. Above all, his 
account of many incidents of the Mughal 
-warfare in the Deccan is as valuable as 
the reports of the “Eye witness” in the 
present European war. Indeed, he is our 
only source of detailed information about 
them. : 
Things which the pompous official 
historians of the day scorned to mention,— 
such as the prices of food, the amusements 
of the people, the condition of the roads, 
and the social life of the official class,— 
are described here only. For Deccan 
history, in-the late 17th century, he is 


- invaluable. 


The character of Bhimsen as a man is 
unfolded in his Memoirs without any 
disguise. We see his weakness, but we 
also see his strong fidelity to friend and 
master, his devotion to his kith and kin, 
his love of children and his devout faith 
in Hinduism. Bhimsen was a charming 
character, tender, unpretentious, frank 
arfd serene, loving’ social gaiety but also 
deeply touched by sorrow. Ifit be true 
that “the style is the man,” then we 
must highly praise this master of a simple 
business-like prose, in which there are no 
useless flowers of rhetoric, no profuse 
wordiness, no round-about . expression, 
but plenty of accurate observation and 
‘concise but clear statement of all essential 
points. These are rare qualities in a 
Persian writer. : 

, JADUNATH SARKAR. 


\ 


I sometimes wonder if the King of Kings 
Is in their midst a beggar in disguise. 


When I appoint new servants to attend 
Upon me and my thousand daily needs, 
I treat them with respect and richest love 
For O! it may be that the Master-King 
I yearn to serve and learn, hath come on 
. earth € 
To serve and know ime in my poor abode 
And call me Master like a faithiul slave. 


HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA. 


. 
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WHY I TRANSLATED INDIRA” AND OTHER STORIES 
T< Bengali novelist, Bankim Chandra 


o 


Chatterjee, hardly needs an introduc- 

tion to English’ readers. His Kapal 
Kundala, translated by the late H. ‘A. D. 
Phillips of the Indian Civil Service, his 
Poison Tree and Krishna Kanta’s Will, 
rendered into English by Mrs. M. S. 
Knight, are in every circulating library. 
Translations of others of his works into 
English and into many of the principal 
Indian languages have been published in 
India, among them the now famious 


romance of Ananda Math, which contains, ' 


together with other occasional verses, 
the Bande Mataram hymn, which has 
made its author the Rouget de Lisle of 
Indian Nationalism, as the hymn itself 
has become the Marseillaise of those 
Indian patriots who dream of a Hindu 
India wholly, or almost wholly, indepen- 
dent of foreign control. The novelist, 
therefore, is well known to all Europeans 
who take an intelligent interest in modern 
India, and perhaps a new translation 
from his works requires afew words of 
explanation or even apology. - 

My explanation shall be brief and 
simple. I have found’ that European 
readers of translations of Bankim’s novels, 
attracted to their perusal by the high. 
reputation the author enjoys in India, 
have usually been disappointed. This 
was partly due, no doubt, to the difficulty 
of making an adequate translation from 
Bengali into English. Bengali is a language 
of Hindus, its literature borrows words free- 
ly from the Sanskrit scriptures, and no one, 


who has even an elementary khowledge of. 


the Hindu religion will deny that Sanskrit 
words have a religious contotation’ and 
allusiveness wholly lackirig to their 
dictionary equivalents. It is difficult 
therefore to translate even a romance 
written by a Hindu without making 
additions which throw doubts on the 
translator’s faithfulness to his originah 
or, in the alternative, supplying explana- 
tory notes which break the thread of the 
narrative and distract the reader’s atten- 
tion. But this explandtion seems to 
imply a criticism of the competence of 


i 


previous ‘translators, a criticism whicl I 
am nefther willing nor qualified to makc. 
But there is another and a less equivoccl 
explanation. The novel is, after all, a 
borrowed form of literary artin Ind.c, 


.and is there still in its infancy. “An Indiaa 
-novelist when read by Europeans endu~es 


a comparison with the most success‘ 
performances in a style of compositicn © 
which has been practised and improved 
during many generations of men in tke 
West. Again, English readers may have 
felt an uncomfortable sense of,the absence 
of an Oriental atmosphere and Orienzal 
phraseology such as their previous ix- 
cursions into Eastern literature may have 
led them to expect. Inany case, the fact 
remains that to obtain a full enjoyment 
of Bankim’s work as a novelist, you nmi3t 
read him in the original Bengali. He is 
a great master of style. If he wishes to 
express simple pathos, he will make the 
most subtle and moving use of the 
plainest and humblest vernacular. If Ae 
writes in an ironical vein, he will clozie 
his satire in sonorous Sanskrit polysy-la- 
bles, dnd thus, by some trick of contrest, 
give his satire singular point and penetra- 
tion. In descriptive passages, he will 
use all the resources of poetical diction 
in a,language which only learned to x1se 
prost for literary purposes from tae 
Romantic novelists of Europe. It muy 
well be that the Bengali novel is praczt- 
cally untranslatable. 

\ But story-telling, as distinguished from 
novel-writing, is an indigenous and an 
ancient art in Bengal as in other provin- 
ces of India, and, as might be expecced, 
the leading novelist of Bengal is a barn 
story-teller. His shorter tales, written 
witha quick and unhalting readiness of 
narrative, present fewer difficulties to 
the translator than his more elaborete 
fictions. They are just such tales as 
every Anglo-Indian child has heard 
from ayah or bearer, adapted to the 
tastes ofan adult and educated audience. 
They point no moral, and elucidate 30 
social dr political theories. In them the 
author gives free scope to a typica.ly 
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Orieatal fancy, and writes of the romantic 


- situations which still delight the Indian 


imagination. In translating three of Ban- 


‘ kim’s shorter tales, 1 hoped that western 


readers might be pleased tobe introduced 
to the novelist in a more homely and'more 
trulr indigenous garb, might sympathise 
with his inherited taste for moving and, 
inde2d, marvellous situations. e 
-Aaother justification Lhave for making 
these translations is the illustrations 
which I owe to the kindness of Mr. 
Avanindrahath Tagore, the distinguished 
artist and Principal of the Calcutta Art 
School. The picture * prefixed to the tale 


- of Indira isthe work of Mr. Nanda Lal 


Bose, who needg no introduction to 
Eurcpean admirers of the new Bengal 
School of painting. The two other 
illustrations + dre designed by Mr, 
Sureadra Nath Kar, a young artist whose 
taste and talent are very. admirably 
exhibited ia the pretty picture of Radha- 
rani, clasping her jungle garlands to her 


breast as she sits at the foot of the tower- | 


ing Juggernath car. 7 

The tales, in the original, are told in 
such simple and straightforward fashion 
that 1 have not thought ‘it necessary to 


- render them into English words” that 


requized any excessive effort of style.. 
They are to be read simply ‘for the story’, 
fortike glimpse they give of the romance 
that survives in the vivid imaginations 
of the novelist’s ingenious race in spite 
of social restrictions which, to westerns,. 
would seem to be an eftectual bar to 
romantic relations between the sexes. I 
refrain from making further explanations 
and <pologies, and I trust that the readers 
of this little book will find ample reward 
for a sympathetic and indulgent perusal 
of tales which continue the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Indian story-tellers of old time. 

Toa the three romantic and imaginative 
tales which are perhaps ethe best proof of 
Bankim..Chandra Chatterji’s essentially 
oriental temperament and genius, I have 
addeé a short specimen of his sarcastic 
humour. His sketch of the erudite tiger was 
written when Bengal was being initiated 
into Western methods of conducting public 


business by means of congresses, councils, 


committees. I hope the European reader 


# Included in “Indira and other stories.” ‘ 
¥ One of these is to be found in “Indira and other 


- stories and the other in Picture Albums, No. 1 
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will allow that the novelist’s satire, if it 
is pointed is also not without urbanity 
and good-humour. If he laughs at the 
vanities and inconsistencies of Western 
races, he is quite alive to the weaknesses 
of his own people, and has an equally 
keen enjoyment of their amusing foibles. 
His satirical writings may serve to show 
that he would not have ‘approved of the 
wholesale condemnation of Western arts 
and sciences, the ‘uncompromising adula- 
tion of eastern tradition which some- 
times passes for énlightened patriotism in 
India. He would have recognised, I 
think, that the shortest way toa better 
understanding between East and West 
lies through a fuller comprehension on 
both sides. Much of the present: vogue 
of his novels is due to political preposses- 
sions, and must necessarily be ephemeral. 
But even his political influence is partly 
due to a general recognition of his literary. 
talent—a talent exhibited in‘ many forms, 
in fiction, in poetry, in essays on the most 
varied subjects, political, social, literary, 
and even scientific. This talent, which 
gome of us would call genius, will give him 
a high and permanent place in Indian 
literature, long after the present political 
and social evolution of the more advanced 
Indian races’ has given place to -new 
problems and other aspirations. We do 


‘not read Swift and Addison now on 


account of their political ideas, and are 
apt to forget that they regarded them- 
selves as politicians first, and were less 
convinced of the importance to humanity 
of their work as literary artists. Bankim 
from this point of view, is an interesting 
study. In every-day life, he was a sub- 
ordinate official, one of the admirable 
“deputy-magistrates’’ who have done 
much humble but valuable ‘work for the 
British administration in India. In this 
capacity, heevon the title of Ray Bahadur 
which is commonly conferred on industri- 
ous and efficient Hindu officials. He was 
heartily convinced that British rule was a 
beneficent alternative to Mahommedan 
dominion, but, being a pious and patriotic 
Hindu, it pleased him to think that the 
mission of the English in India was to 
od aod the way fora truly indigenous, a 
Hindu government over his native land. 
This prepossession.naturally coloured his 
imaginative work in prose and verse. If 
his now famous “Bande Mataram” hymn 
asserts that Bengal “has seventy millions 
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of throats to sing her praise, twice seventy 
millions of hands to fight for her,” and so 
assumes that, the whole population, 
Mussalman as well as Hindu, is prepared 


, tojoinin some common patriotic move. . 


ment, and this ina quasi-historical novel 
. describing a. Hindu rebellion against 
Mahommedan oppression, we must admit 
- that satirists may themselves have their 
genial inconsistencies, may perhaps smile 
at their own ineradicable prejudices and 
inherited aspirations. I can only trust 
that the four tales I have translated may 
give European readers some conception of 
a singularly interesting personality, one of 


‘N 


the most characteristic products of tie 
mixture of the European leaven with tae 
once seemingly dormant activities of 
Hindu belief and Hindu speculation. It 
was European teaching and example thit 
woke new hopes and aspirations in edu- 
cated Hindus. One of the earliest aad 
most important results was the revival of 
literature in Bengal. It is only ftting 
that ve should try to know what Bengzli 
literature is, and dow it affects the ima- 
ginations and ideals of our Begali fello-v- 
subjects. F 


J. D. ANDERSON. 
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or artistic crafts of any nation one of 


RP’: the right understanding of the Arts 
the first essentials,—if not indeed the 


very first,—is sympathy. Sympathy with” 


-a capital S, intense, having the whole 
weight of its deeper meaning behind it: 
the power to suffer with, to experierfte 
with, to feel with. . a8 
_ Itis next to impossible to obtain a 
intelligent grip on things without this 
intense sympathy. And it must reach, if 
possible to the length of actually living the 
life, or at least closely observing the life 
and customs of the people whose art is 
being studied. This isa matter of almost 
common experience among those who 
move within that charmed circle of activity 
which may be termed art connoisseurship, 
composed of men either critics, specialists or 
delvers in research, who pose as authori- 
ties. Such men know, as only they can 
know, what an amount of absolute rub- 
bish, (there is really no other word for it), 
is thrown at the public, not only in the 
press but even in weighty, informative 
books which have a vogue and whose 
authors havea name, 

It is really surprising, and I expect 
many of my readers have noticed it, how 
yoften a reputed authority on a subject will 


fail from arriving at a correct estimate of* 


its worth and meaning entirely through 
the lack of this very same mysterious 
power of sympathy. { 

On the other hand there are those whose 
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more sensitive souls possess that kapoy 


genius for getting at the heart -of things, . 


who often: almost subconsciously aad 
without effort learn exactly those impé-t- 
ant fundamentals which lie at the reot of 
all just interpretation of life. 

lt is the lack of this power of interpre. 
tation as much as'any other factor ‘which 
has been the direct cause of that gene~al 
want of understanding, among European 
nations, of the basic principles unde-lying 
the arts of Asiatic peoples. 

See how, even to this day, Chinese art 
is neglected and misinterpreted,—becaase 
misunderstood. See how Japanese art kas 
been likewise subjected to neglect unzil Ler 
own sons have come forward to interp~et 
it. How'much sympathy is there with the 
archaic but expressive art of Thibet? 
How many realise the magnitude and 
importance of the ancient art of the sand- 
buried ruins of Khotan? The authorities 
at the British Museum could tell how few, 
except savants, have been to see the fre- 
cious relics of the Stein collection. And 
why ? Because they speak in a language 
which at present very. few can understaad. 

To approach nearer home to Europe 
we may cite asan example Russia, uctil 
recently quite neglected. Neglected tc 
that extent that it has been the fresent 


writer’s privilege to be the first, for close . 


on sixty years, to write in any Europcan 
language except native Russian, on sick 
a subject as Russian architecture. From 
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my own experience I can say that even 
now, owing in great measure to its 
Asiatic blend, it is an unknown country 
even to the cultured. 

This attitude,—this indifference if you 
will—may be summed up in that one 
fundamental failing,—lack of sympathy. | 

Now if this is so as a general matter 
of fact, itis doubly so in the case of India 
arcdits arts, crafts and life. What does 
the average European,e-nay, what, do 
the thousands who pass through. or 
spend some time in this land of the 
Deodar, know of its inner life,—its mean- 
ing? ‘Very little; almost, I venture. to 
say, nothing at all. It is probably only 
‘one in many thousands; one in the 
course of many gears, who-comes with 
that truly, wonderful gift, a sympathetic 
soul,—the essence of genius,—which allows 
them, and them alone, to enter into the 


spirit of things and so read the riddle of: 
. ° 


\ Indian ideals. 

It was just this happy genius, for 
instance, that underlay the life and work 
of the late Sister Nivedita, 
wads the secret of that power which 
endeared her to the hearts of all India. 

Considerations of this nature have 
been occupying my mind frequently since 
my arrival in this country; and being cut 
oft from my usual course of studies, I have 
turned to the task of gaining an insight 
into the basic inspirations of Indian art. 
I may say in paranthesis that 1 have for 
years been familiar with what is probably 
the finest collection of Indian. art objects 
in Europe. I refer! to the celebrated 
Indian collection of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. Sol may say 
that my eye was tolerably well acquainted 
with the wealth and beauty of India’s 
art before ever I dreamed to set foot upon 
her shores. But, and hear is the lacuna 
which was inevitable, it was beyond my 
power,—beyond the power perhaps of 
anyone in like circumstances,— to under- 
stand, to sympathise. 

What was requisite was that one 
should live, move and pass one’s days in 
this wonderful land of sunshine-illumined 
ancientness,—to see.its monuments as it 
were ia situ; to see its crafts practised 
and its craftsmanship exhibited amid its 
motley surrounding of native “local 
colour” which gives to them life and soul. 

And even more than this it was needful 
that one should know. the people them. 
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and which ~ 


"rience. 


selves, to get at their ‘thoughts, their 
feelings, their aspirations,—even their 
sorrows and their grievances. For, as 
the arts of to-day are culturally descended 
from those of the golden age of classic . 
India, So, too, tlhe people of to-day have 


. just those same spiritual aspirations and 4 


mystic traditions which are the mani- 
festation of that. “spiritual contempla- 
tion” with which Indian art is saturated. 
I wonder how many of my present 
readers have realised this truly important 
fact,—that this spirit, which produced 
such wonders as the Kailasa of Ellura and 
the caves at Ajanta is dormant in the 
Indian people still. It is not however 
enough that you should realise it merely. 
It is not enough that, realising it, you 
should endeavouf to make .the whole-of . 


India realiseit. But the great need, it 


seems to me, of the immediate future is 
that you ‘should, after realising it in 
your own soul, so translate it with 
warm sympathy, backed of course by 
sound knowledge, that Europeans should 
thereby be educated to petceive it. Until. 


‘this is done the European and the Asiatic 


minds will remain asthe poles asunder, 

In speaking then, of spiritual contempla. 
tfon in Indian art, I am, I believe, laying a 
finger, timidly but with conviction, upon 
the secret push-button (to use an electrical 
simile) which shall some day set the 
shrines of India’s art and life ablaze with 
warmth and light. 

The task of constructing a’ comprehen- 
sive theory of Indian art is not for such as 
I,—who am but a bird of passage among 
its wonders. But it is to be done by some- 
one some day and should be done prefer- 
ably byia son of India itself. My purpose 
is but to press this button in an experi- 
mental way, (asa child would the electric 
push), in the hope that by so doing it may 
be discovered to you how a great deal 
could be achieved towards the interpreta- 
tion of India, ; 

We will then throw-the stone into the 
bowl] of night, but, instead of putting the 
stars to flight we will endeavour to bring 
them out in glory. ; 

Art is essentially expression,—expres- 
sion of thought, emotion or soul-expe 
Itis the outward materialisation 
of spiritual impressions influenced by en- 
vironment, nationality, cultural develop- 
ment and even such mundane matters as 
climate or a great catastrophe, All or 
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any of these by stimulating thought and 
directing it into certain determinate chan- 
nels give as a sequential result a spirit of 
individuality. 

Environment then, taking so direct a 
part in influencing the individual, must 
perforce play an important role in the 
development of national art. Stimulating 
as it doesindividual thought, it quietly and 


unobtrusively works its will upon the soul - 


of a nation, creating a national spirit, 
which in its turn demands a national 
expression. ~~ 

So, in the art of India we should find an 
echo,—or rather (to be modern) a phono- 
graphic record, of India’s national expe- 
rience, And we are not disappointed. For 


, a moment let us enquire what we should 


expect to find ingrained in the national 
subconsciousness of India. If my: theory 
is correct, it should give us the key to the 
spirit of Indian art. 

India perhaps more than any other 
nation of the East has kept its pre-historic 
memory. Its folklore, its mythology, its 
religion, are of extreme antiquity ; and 
although to an extent modified in the 


~course of centuries, (the inevitable result of 


cultural development), they still bear un- 
mistakable witness to the pre-history of its 
life. The whole environment of the early 
races, the partial fusion of which has pro- 
duced in the progress of time the modern 
types, must have affected profoundly the 
‘deeply serious strain in the autochthonous 
mind. The makers of its laws, the ex- 
pounders of its beliefs,—its philosophers, 
its poets,—the creators of the ancient 
national mind, must have been deeply im- 
bued with that contemplative manifesta- 
tion of natural religion which was the 
foundation of Hinduism and its offshoots 
Buddhism and Jainism. 
This native contemplativeness modified 
to some extent no doubt by Aryan, Scy- 


thian and Mongolian influences, is still the - 


prime element in the art as in the life of 
this land. 

From the very earliest ages jungledom 
must have been the home of mystic 
powers, threatening and grim. All its 
awe-inspiring mystery and haunting sug- 
festion of perpetual menace,—the imma- 
nent proximity of the grimness of death, 
and the realisation of the frailness of 
tenure held on life amid the ever present 
possibilities of an encounter with adverse 
powers, must have had due effect,- En- 
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counters with wild animals and Ceacly 
reptiles, the cruelty of the sun, the pesti- 
lent pool, mosquito-haunted,—the -vhole 
atmosphere of their environment was to 
the early race a menace. ; 

-The reverence for the silent invisil:le 
menace of the jungle and for all such 
sources of awe inevitably encouraged t.e 
instinet to visualisation, for those powcrs 
which are imperfectly understood are in- 
variably dreaded, and, as a_ sequential 
result, are personified, because they must 
‘be propitiated. Thus the personificatica 
of the great unknown becomes deified 5r 
identified with one or other aspect of dei-y 
and consequently revered as a revelaticn 
of the manifestation of God. 

Spiritual reverence therefore comes into 
life as an attitude towards a sublime con- 
centration of the mysterious. It is to be 
expected consequently that in the mon. 
mental artse of a country with a pre-his. 
tory such as India’s, there will be founda 
current of deep seriousness. . 

And we are not disappointed. Whe-evcr 
we turn we find Indian art imbued with 
a deep strain of spiritual contemplation. 

In speaking of the arts of India ore 
naturally turns to the monumental rather 
than to the lesser arts although these tco 
come within our cognisance, But the twin 
sisters in the service of the Gods,—arcki. 
tecture and sculpture,—will naturally le 
the best examplers of my remarks. Archi. 
tecture, as employed in raising a fitting 
dwelling-place for a God: sculpture, es 
forming so eloquent a channel of emotional 
expression ; surely they, of all others are 
the most worthy of our contemplation. 

In the fabric of the temples, in tke 
artistry of stone the vale of God is 
manifest for all time. It is after all a 
most fitting tablet for such holy scripzure. 
The temples, whether cut from the livinz 
rock or raised at immense pains and great 
skill by unknownemasters of art, ars 
everlasting testimonies to the emoticn cf 
anideal. The ‘Gospel of Indian Ideals” 
is here written for all time in works cf 
genius fired with spiritual impetus which 
make all the world wonder though so few 
can appreciate. 

e Yes, few can appreciate at present. 
But it will not ever be so. I venture to 
think that Indians will more and mor: 
perceive the great value of their heritags 
as time goes on, and some day there wil! 
arise some great soul that, ina moment 


. 
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will touch with a magic wand the 
thousand pinnacles of glory in the edifice 
of art and the western world at last will 
understand, saying, “Here is India’s Soul 
laié bare, India’s History,—India’s Love; 
we have been blind, but see!’’ 

If ever this most desirable thing should 
come to pass, and I believe it must, I 
venture to predict that, under one name 
or another, there will be found one out- 
‘standing quality in India’s soul. I have 
borrowed the phrase “Spiritual Con- 
templation’”’ because it so exactly fits, 
but [ have read into it my own interpreta- 
tion, I have looked upon things with 
a poet-eye, and mark you, often the 
dreamer sees further into the heart of 
things than the @ry-as-dust, who measures 
and calculates and philosophises. It is 
the soul we want to get at,—the soul, 
even of an unornamented tope;.not its 
height, its circumference or whether a 
Greek coin has been dug up So many feet 
from the summit. 

These same topes, so characteristically 
Incian, the earliest known of which are 
well within the historic period, are never- 
theless a survival from Neolithic times. 
They prove that the pre-historic conscious. 
ness was still in these Asokan days: a tra- 
dition strong enough to decide the form of 
these structures. But, whereas the tumuli 
of the Turanian races found in Etruria, 
Lydia and among the Scyths of the 
No-thern Steppe aré mere grave-mounds, 
these topes of India are an exaltation. 
They are no longer grave mounds but 
already in these early days are elevated to 
the dignity ofa religious symbol. And as 
such they are to be considered a good 
illustration of the pre-historic memory 
exhibiting unconsciously that spiritual 
contemplation of which I write in its most 
primitive aspect. 

That it is here primitive must be allow- 
ed ; but, even in this early period, it is 
really most telling in it$ intensity. 

How emphatic is the insistence of iso. 
lated mass wherever found! And when 
intentionally displayed, as in the case of 
the topes, itis so evidently forceful that, 
as with the Pyramids, they stand forth 
impressive thoughts embodied in cyclo. 
pean form. They are silent compelling 
insistences on the mystic and the contem- 
plative. They are an epitome of the 
spicitual aspirations of their period,—of 
deep religious emotion expressed immensely 
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Whether these topes were ever, as some ‘ 

think, adorned with painting or carving ; 
in relief, (there is exquisite carved orna- ' 
ment for example on the Sarnath tope near 
Benares), it matters not. The mere form 
is impressive,—an union of grandeur with 
extreme simplicity of design which is tell- 
ing in the extreme. ~ 

From the mere mound, marking a 
revered spot or commemorating some 
great event, we may pass for a moment to ; 
the altogether unique temple at Buddha | 
Gaya,—a structure exhibiting a straight | 
pyramidal form which, although restored } 
by Burmese craftsmen in the fourteenth | 
century, still retains its essential original. 
ity. Here we have the same striking 
embodiment of isolated and impassive 
contemplation. The same spirit which . | 
vivifies, for example, the colossal dolomite 
Buddha of Anuradhapura in Ceylon, 
which dates from the same period. In the 
sculpture the contemplative spirit is na- 
turally more evident. The great figure 
seated indeep meditation, removed com- 
pletely from the frailty and changefulness 
of mere humanity, is interiorly instinct 
witha great and overmastering dispas 
sionateness. One feels intuitively that it 
i§ the symbol of some marvellous inward 
development,—some great power, the 
secret of which is but half spoken by the 
inanimate stone. It is so wonderfully 
carved that itisa veritable force to con- 
trol men’s minds and hearts and wills. - 

As with the topes, so too is it with 
those most wonderful of all India’s. 
wonders,—the rock-hewn  cave-temples. = 
These, whether Buddhist, Hindu or Jain, 
are alike eloquent with the’same feeling. 
They are monuments of India’s greatest 
art,—her architecture,~-and it would be 
impossible for me in the short spaceat my 
disposal to notice exhaustively these 
remarkable works of the older India, the 
-earliest of which antedates - Buddhist 
times. 

The fervour of contemplative thought 
is evinced in a still more impressive form 
in these structures than in the topes. 
Their names alone will serve lovers of 
Indian art to call up _ their  out- 
standing wonders. Ajanta, Ellura, Nasikw 

*to mention only three, are world-renown. 
ed. It is truly astonishing when we ; 
come to think of it what mentality must ; 
have gone to the conception of such a 
structure as the Kailasa at Ellura, even 
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though, as has been suggested, the Patta- 
daikal temple may have served in some 
measure as a .model. Here we have a 
temple complete, not only interiorly as is 
the case with most, but exteriorly also, in 
every part. It is of superb design and 
hewn out of the living rock. Take a small 
piece ofeasily worked substance, such as 
wood, and see how very difficult it is to 
carve even a simple relief. Yet at Ellura 
we have a gigantic carving of remarkable 
beauty and wonderful executive skill, 
perhaps the most enormous piece of 
catving in the world fashioned out ofa 


' single bloek, so to speak. 


ww 


It is stupendous and yet full eloquent of 
that contemplative spirit .of religious 


fervour which I am exemplifying. The 


whole artistic heritage of India is here 
embodied in this temple of Dravidian age. 
Itisan enduring monument to the spirit 
ofthe Indian nation. Its like will never 
again be raised. Such an undertaking 
could not have been, without the whole 
heart and soul of the people were init. And 
it is that heart and soul that I am persuad- 


. ing you to appreciate,—to get en rapport 


with,—so that you may in every possible 
way interpret it and the national idea in 
it at one and the same time. 

One has only to mention these celebrat- 
ed rock-cut temples in order to conjure 
up the whole mystic wonder of their 
conception, A facade cut in the face of 
the rock, the giant window, horse-shoe 
shaped, which is almost hypnotic in its 
dominating controlment. Facing one, 
one realises that the emotion raised pre- 
historic as it is in its origin is only slightly 
removed from that experienced by the 
aboriginal devotee who, standing in sight 
of some natural cave, peered into its 
mystic depths peopling it with wonder as 
the habitation of a God. Again it is the 
prehistoric memory; and the darkness of 
the interior cave is comparable in its 
possibilities with the dark mystery of the 
jungle itself at night, 

The Tiger Cave at Saluvan Kuppan is 
a most telling example of what is meant 
by the silent menace of the jungle. It is 
gimost uncanny in its grotesque conforma- 
tion. Like a great beast waiting for its.s 
prey the great rock crouches there, im- 
passive but eloquent,—a manifestation of 
the soul of a people who have realised that 
““where the shade sleeps there is God.” 

We here touch upon a particular phase 
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’ Kesava “temple 


pees 


of another element of striking power in 
Indian art,—significance of gesture “ihe 
peculiar conformation of this rock within 
whose bosom the temple has been made 
closely resembles the crouching attitude of 
the animal from which it takes its name. 
But throughout the field of Indian sculo- 
tural art this significance of gesttre is 
eviden#; and wherever seen it is irvari- 
ably instinct with motive,—spiritual co1- 


‘templation, religious fervour. 


- In the earlier period only mortals wee 
depicted in sculpture; but in the rocx 
temple at Ajanta we see Bhagabat dccu- 
pying the most prominent position on tke 
dagoba in an attitude of striking impar- 
Sivity. This example teséifies again to tk: 
remarkable instinct for spiritual effect,— 
brought out perhaps unconsciously by the 
artist,—that is so dominating a force? ia 
Indian architecture. Itis felt again in the 
great cave a® Karli with its heavy-columr- 
ed nave, its commanding dagoba of wool 
at the apsidal termination and its mas- 
sively ribbed roof. The tout ensembi: 
gives an overmastering conception of sta- 
bility of thought and reposeful contercple- 
tion. 

If we turn to the structural temples, th: 
same feeling permeates all of the more 
celebrated of them. The lavish sculptura. 
decoration of their exteriors has a ten- 
dency to distract from the one central -dec 
of grandeur of mass. Jt is the play o* 
fancy overlying the sterner manifestazior 
of religious extacy. In no other nation’s 
art perhapsis this trait so evident bat <¢ 
parallel is found in the profuse decora 
tion of the Mayan remiains of Centra 
America. 

Well known examples need scarcely be 
more than mentioned. The Kailasanadha 
at Kanchipuram, a Pallava structure o: ° 
great beauty, the Subrahmanya built by 
the Chola king Raja-raja and consequently 
one of the earliest 8f structural temples of 
Southern India. Not only is the lacter 
temple superbly proportioned but iz is 
covered with most exquisite ornamerta- 
tion carved by a sculptor of greatest skill. 
Beautiful as it is in its minuteness, it takes 
not one atom from the feeling that this 
temple is a grand conception, a forceful 
expression of national consciousness,—xiot 
austere, but intensely contemplat.ve. 
Other splendid examples are seen in the 
at Somnathapur, the 
Minakshi temple at Madura,—the older 
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porctons of which are very fine,—the 
Virusaksha at Pattadakal and so forth. 
We have known the contemplative 
a.sles of European cathedrals with their 
sdeaxing silence; we have stood within 
taeir hallowed precincts and pictured how 
taey must have grown year by year 
teneath their builders’ hands. We have 
traced historically the continuity of 
worderful human effort towards an ideal 
es, cay, inthe great Dudmo at Milan, or 
Rhems, or Canterbury. We have recop- 
structed theoretically the old walls of the 
Pe-uvian Tiahunacu or the Softiski Sobor 
et Kiev; and itis impossible not to real- 
ise therefrom that the temple-builders of 
India were like the rest of men, who 


latoured for the Zlory of God. They were - 


after all but the instruments in the hands 
of tne collective body of the nation, who, 
by their command of the necessary means 
of expression, gave eternal yoice to the 
naz onal spirit of contemplative repose. 
‘These craftsmen, feeling within them the 
divine afflatus, were men whose whole 
hea-t was in their work. They built not 
for vainglory, nor even worthy renown, 
for not a name comes down to us of 
Ind.a’s architects of the past. They work- 
ed entirely under the emotion of thé spirit. 
‘The men who built the shrines of India’s 
Goés came to the task fresh from commun- 
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ing with the manifestations of God in 
nature. Imbued with a spiritual insight of 
rare depth they wrested from life the deep 
seriousnéss, touched with fatality that is 
tragic, which they have translated in their 
art and left for all the world to wonder at. 

For those who are qualified by the 
needful gift of insight there is a great 
work to be done for the art of the East, 
and particularly for the art of India. It 
is a work that may well occupy the serious 
work-time of a life. There is a high destiny 
for those sons of India who can becomethe 
exponents of India’s heart through the 
medium of her art. The task is one of 
great importance and one moreover that: 
the western world is waiting for. Too 
few understand,— two few appreciate the 
significance of,—the wonderful works of 
India’s past. 

The present attempt to strike the key- 
nate on whichits harmonies are based,— 
this endeavour to point the way for those 
who have more time at their command, is. 
strictly tentative. Atthe same time itis 
my conviction that the basic note is one 
of striving to express that impassive 
grandeur of concentrated repose, which, 
fer want of a more fitting name, I have 
termed spiritual contemplation. 


Cyrit G. E. Bunt. 





AMERICAN-HOTELS 


MERICANS are so fond of travelling 

and are so much in the habit of 
; giving dinners at a hotel rather than 

at their home that the United States 
may fairly be described as a country of 
actzls. They are an important institution. 
Inceed, they are as essential to American 
.ife as electric lights, telephones, railroads. 
or Moving picture theatres. 

n metropolitan cities, like that proud, 
surging, baffling city of New York, there 
are stately hotels twenty-five stories high 
with half a dozen, passenger elevators and 
w-th a thousand rooms flooded with 


mellow lights from electroliers. I have- 


kzown of hotels where there are over 
thrze thousand people, yet where a crowd 
is anknown. The whole place seems to 


be noise-proof. There is a perfect blend 
of quiet arid comfort, as if the hotel is 
tun on rubber tires with ball bearings. 
In the winter the buildings are heated by 
steam heat, and in the summer they are 
kept by a process of cold.air as breezy 
and exhilaratingly cool as an ocean‘liner. 
The large halls are finished in art bronze, 
rare woods, and various colored marbles. 
The ceilings are beamed and panelled with 
artistic relief designs. Golden rotundas 
with their mozzanine balconies, magni. 
eficent cafes with choicest meals from spot-* 
less kitchens, inviting buffets and splendid 
sitting and bed rooms with tufted rugs, 
crystal chandeliers, costly furniture, and 
floral embellishments, give one a sense of 
delightful luxuries. Yet these mammoth 
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AMERICAN HOTELS 


hotels are more than a mere mass of stone 
and steel, a tangle of pipes and wires, a 
jumble of pictures and statuary, brocades 
and tapestries, rooms and dishes. Great 
hostelries as represented by Waldorf- 
Astoria or Biltimore of New York, Hotel 
Puritan of Boston, Willard of Washington, 
Delmonico or Bellevue-Stratford of Phila- 
delphia, Grunewald of New Orleans, Rice 
of Houston, Blackstone or Hotel La Salle 
of Chicago, Hotel Utah of Salt Lake City, 


Hotel St. Francis or Palace Hotel of San- 
Francisco have a delightful element of ° 


human service which makes an American 
feel that heis “at home’’,away from home. 


They can provide him with all the essen-. 


tials of a luxurious American home with- 
out its attendant care and worry, with- 
out the burden of housekeeping. 

Let us follow a guest as he comes into 
an elaborate hotel. At 9 A.M. when he 
turns into the main entrance, the Door- 
man in a gorgeous livery makes a bow, 
takes his luggage, presses an electric 
button, and a Bellman hurries to meet 
the guest. The Bellman, who is also 
clothed in livery and also profuse in 
courtesy, relieves the Doorman of the 
luggage, and politely escorts the guest 
through the spacious lobby to the Room 
Clerk’s desk. The rates range from six 
rupees a day for a single room to five 
hundred rupees a day for one single suit 
or seven hundred rupees a day for a state 
suite with a dining room in connection, 

As soon as the guest has picked his 
room and signed his name to the hotel 
register, he sets in motion a maze of 
machinery, though it be “all un-beknown 
to him’’. After the registration, the Room 
Clerk writes an arrival slip which is hand- 
ed to a Bellman. He inquires of the guest 
ifhe is expecting any mail or telegrams 
addressed to him in care of the hotel. If the 
guest states that there may be something 
for him, he goes afteritto the Mail Clerk 
at once. The Bellman then takes the 
guest to a luxurious lift, which is called 
in America elevator, and they are “shot 
up” to the desired floor within a few 
seconds. 

Upon arriving on the floor, the Bell- 
man hands the arrival slip to the Floor 
Clerk who makes note of the name on 
her rack sheet opposite the number of 
the room assigned to the guest. But the 
Floor Clerk? She is a clerk stationed on 
every floor of the hotel to look after all 
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Hote. Astor. 


A popular hostelry of New York. 
Its cyclopian size is remarkable. 


the troublesome details of the gusts in 
their busy American existence. She takes 
the place of the private sccretary in the 
office, or the social secretary in <he home. 
Her responsibilities range from receiving 
and announcing callers to getting a valct 
to sew buttons on trousers. 

After the Bellman has seen that the 
guest is comfortably settled in his room, 
he inquires ifthere is anything else to be 
done. He may need a “man” to pack 
and unpack-his effects or to wait upon him 
continuously. Incase the guest dces not 
arrange for the valet service, he proceeds to 
unpack his baggage himself. 

@ He finds that,he has several soilec shirts 
and collars to be Jaundered. Just ther. he 
discovered a little card in the bureau 
drawer calling attention to the hotel 
laundry service, and stating that “any 
laundry bundles sent in before ten o’clock 
in the morning will be delivered the seme 
day.” It being half past nine, he sceps to 
the telephone in one corner of the room, 
He “rings up” the operator who responds 
in a soft telephonic voice, “Number ? num. 
ber-?”, “I want the Floor Clerk.” He is 
immediately connected with the clerk of 
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his focr who asks, ‘‘Hello ? hello ?—What 
isit? Dh, yes, I hear now—You want 
soms leundry done nup—This evening—of 
course—of course.’”? The Floor Clerk calls 
up che Laundry Department, which sends 
one ofits uniformed maids to the guest’s 
room. Inthe evening when the laundry is 
reacy, <he same woman brings down the 
laundry to the guest. e 

Having disposed of his several personal 
affairs, he now looks over the mail. He 
fincs it necessary to send a few telegrams. 
We s:cs down at the writing desk in his 
room, pulls out the mahogony drawer and 
finés iz stocked with telegraph blanks, 
stationery, correspondence cards, blotters, 
an .ndividual colen; and also a supply 
of pen holders and several kinds of pens. 
He writes several telegrams, and tele- 
phones fora “boy” to take them. Imme- 
diately a Bellman is sent to hisroom: He 
takes the messages, and brings them to 
the teiegraph and cable station located 
rigi< in the hotel. If the guest himself 
bring the telegrams to the Floor Clerk and 
ask he to have them sent, she dispatches 
them through the pneumatic tube to the 
telegraph office. At any rate, in sixty or 
seventy seconds after the guest has written 
his telegrams, they are being transmitted 
ove: the wires. : 

=n tae afternoon the guest may have a 
few friends drop in fora social visit. He 
may wish to give them some cigars; but 
finding that he has none in his cigar case, 
he goes to the telephone and is connected 
wich tne Room Service Department, which 
promptly fills his orders. When the guest 
orcers anything served in his room—that 
is, food, cigars, or certain kinds of drinks 
—ke is not connected with the Floor Clerk, 
but with the officer in charge of the Room 
Service. 

Iz may happen that the guest may wish 
to entertain his friends at a theatre. 
Where will he get his theatre tickets ? We 
finés that he can buy theatre tickets for 
any of the theatres in the city, in the lobby 
of the hotel. He secures his tickets, steps 


to cke front door, and calls for a hotel cab. 


to take them toa theatre. It is not neces. 
sary, of course, for him to go outside of 
the building for his entertainment. A ball 
room and a theatré on the second floor 
furnish amusement for the guests. Almost 
every tight the hotel gives a dance ora 
thez=rical performance. . 

After enjoying.a pleasant evening at 
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the theatre, he returns to the hotel with 
a lady. He invites her, according to the 
usual American custom, toan after-theatre 
supper. They are served an excellent 
mealamid the delightful surroundings of 
the hotel cafe. The delicious meats and 
gravies, the tender vegetables, the dainty 
salads, the crisp, hot biscuits, the fancy 
tea and coffee, the flaky pies and wonder- 
ful cakes, the fruits and jams and jellies, 
are all spread out before them in sucha 
lavish and tempting variety that their 
only trouble lies in choosing between them. 
At dinner or at tea the function of talking 
is more important than the function of 
eating. Every one, foolish or wise, must 
carry his own weight in conversation. 
Silence is a deadly thing to be carefully 
avoided. Keep the conversational artillery 
rumbling on, is the demand of the table 
ettiquette. Forthe most part they talk 
nothings; they retail spicy bits and attrac- 
tive nonsense. One of the features of the 
fashionable hotel restaurants is the music 
balcony, where embowered in dwarf palms 
the orchestra plays music. The guests 
sit and chat. They do not realize how 
fast the time flies, and when they are 
ready toleave, itis after midnight. His 
lady friend departs, and he goes to his 
room. ; 

When he walks into his room, and 
turns on the electric lights, he is delighted 
to find that no detail for his comfort has 
been omitted. The bed covers have been 
partly turned back, the snow-white 
pillows tastily arranged, and the furniture 
in the room cozily placed with a big 
comfort-inviting, peace-impelling © easy 
chair near the reading lamp. He notices 
that the discarded clothing he had thrown 
around rather carelessly when he hurried- 
ly dressed up for dinner, has been nicely 
folded away by the chambermaid; his 
suit hung up in the clothes closet, his 
solied linen and his laundry bundle placed 
in the dresser bureau, and his toilet 
articles, brush, comb, hand mirror, nail 
file, manicure scissors—neatly arranged 
on the dresser. When he goes into the 
adjoining bath room, he finds it fresh and 
clean; towels, hand soap, bath soap,- 
wash cloths, are all supplied plentifully. 
Oh, what a comfort to be in such a 
place ! 

The guest then prepares to retire. He 
tells the telephone operator in the office 
that he wishes to be awakened at seven 
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thirty in the morning to catch the early 
train. He undresses, dons his pink silk 
pajamas, opens the windows, puts out the 
lights and gets into bed. At about three 
o’clock in the morning he is aroused trom 
his sleep by the sharp ringing of the tele- 
phone bell, Annoyed at being disturbed 
at this unearthly hour, he picks up the 
telephone receiver, and asks what is the 
trouble. The reply comes from the other 
end, “This is the Telegraph Clerk speak- 
ing ; we have just received a telegram for 
you. Shall I sendit up to your room or 
read it over the phone?” “Read.” He 
learns that itis a wire from home asking 
for immediate instructions on a matter of 
great importance. Instead of feeling irrit- 
able for being awakened from his slumbers, 
he is more than pleased to be able to 
answer the telegram promptly, which he 
does by dictating the reply over the tele. 
phone to the Telegraph Clerk. At half 
past seven he is again awakened by the 
telephone bell. He takes up the receiver, 
and a pleasant feminine voice greets him, 
“Good morning ! you asked us to call you 
at half past seven.” “Oh, yes: I remem- 
ber ! Thanks,”’ 

Our guest dresses, goes down to ,the 
lobby and,inquires of the “elevator starter 
where he may get a railroad time table. 
He is referred to the railroad ticket office, 
located just inside the main entrance of the 
hotel. When he walks in, he is surprised 
to find the ticket office complete in every 
detail. He asks the clerk if he can purchase 
a ticket to his horae town, and is told that 
he can complete all his arrangements 
there, including ticket, reserved berth, and 
the checking of his baggage. The clerk 
also explains to him that the entire 
amount may be charged to. his hotel 
account, so that he may’ settle the total 
bill when he gets ready to leave. * 

Everywhere in the hotel a guest finds 
his wishes law. In everything there is 
thoughtful anticipation of all his wants, 
even before he is conscious of them. 
Billiard hall, gymnasium, children’s play- 
rooms, library, music room, barber sho 
for men, beauty parlor for women, Turkis 
baths, huge swimming pool with con- 
stantly changing water, wireless statiog 
on the roof of the hotel to catch friends 
out at sea—here are accommodations that 
cater to every exigency and condition of 
life. Just to show how complete a modern 
hotel is, there iseven a hospital with an 
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operating room, as perfect as scicuce can 
make it, to take care of emergency cass, 
Skilful doctors and nurses are alreacy 
there to look after the wants of tie 
guests that may need aid. The averaze 
patron of the hotel never knows ary- 
thing about this hospital; but he will 
find it when he requires it. 

Te come back to our guest. Afzer 1¢ 
has paid his bill at the Cashier’s wirdo-v, 
he is handed a? small envelope containing 
his railroad ticket. He then incuires 
where he can secure the services of a porter 
to bring down his baggage. The Cesh‘sr 
has a push-button at his desk ‘hich 
signals the Porter’s Department, and ir a 
moment a porter arriyes. He getc tae 
baggage, and puts it into the hotel taxi- 
cab, The guest leaves the hotel with orly 
the most pleasant recollections of couctecy, 
of perfect service. Heissorry to go; kit 
he looks forward, as I have had many a 
time, with fond anticipation toa return 
visit. And as he drives down to the reil. 
road station, he thinks perhaps of Shen. 
stone’s famous and pathetic lines: . 

Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round 

Whate’er his various tour has beer, 

May sigh to think how oft he found 

His warmest welcome at an Inn. 

“The duty of an innkeeper,” says 
Thenardier in Victor Hugo’s immortal 
Les Miserables, “is to sell to the first comer, 
food, rest, light, fire,dirty linen,servants, fleas 
and smiles ; to stop travellers, empty small 
purses, and honestly lighten larger ones ; 
to charge fér the open window, the closad 
window, the chimney-corner, the sofa, the 
chair, the stool, the bench, the feathe--bed, 
the mattress, the straw-bed; to incw 
how much the mirror is worn, anc to tax 
that ; and by the 500,000 devils, to make 
the traveller pay for everything, even <o 
the flies that his dog eats !” That certa.n- 
ly was very naive of the amiable French 
boniface. But theduty of the American ho:el 
manager, who also expects his patrcns to 
“nay for everything’”’ they get, is vastly 
more complex and arduous. The masager 
is at the head ofa highly efficient organi- 
sation of employees. The position of a 
director of a skyscraper hotel, ‘which has 
anywhere from twelve hundred tc two 
thousand employees on the pay-roll, may 
be likened to that of the commander of an 
army. The work of the establishnect, 
done with the smoothness and regulari:y 
of clock-work, is divided into varicas 
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departments. Each department has its 
own chief, to whom the employees of the 
department are responsible, and the chiefs 
in turn, are under the constant supervision 
of the general manager of the hotel. 

OQ -the various departments of a hostel. 
ery, the most important is naturally the 
kitchen. The chef, whose salary in the 
largest establishments ranges from*two 
thousand to four thougand rupees a 
month, presides over the culinary depart- 
ment. He has not infrequently in his 
charze fifty assistant chefs, ‘and altogether 
eight or nine hundred men and women 
working in the kitchen. And this, too, in 
a mechine-made hotel, where the cooking 
is done by gas aad electricity, and the 
potatoes are peeled and the dishes -aré 
washed, not by hands, but by machinery ! 

Ax old-established custom of America is 
tipping. “To tip or not to tip” is a’ques- 
tion which is invariably answeved in the 
affirmative. The bell-boy, the waiter, the 
porter, the girl who takes charge of your 


‘eat in hotels. 
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hat while you go into the dining room, 
should be tipped—liberally and cheerfully, 
I have seen in print somewhere the state- 
ment that New Yorkers pay three hundred 
thousand rupees a year in tips just for 
having their hats checked while they go to 
In a few American States— 
a very few—tipping is illegal. The custom 
of tipping, however, is so strong that the 
law against tipping is more honored in 
the breach than in observance. Some time 
ago President and Mrs. Wilson: were tra- 
velling in a part of the country where there | 
was an anti-tipping law ; but Mrs. Wilson 
gave asa tip to the waiters of her tablea 
sixteen-rupees gold piece. The State At- 
torney General declared that the tipping 
was unlawful. He ruled, however, that 
the waiters might be allowed to keep the 
gold piece as a souvenir—only as a soun- 
venir ! oe 
State University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, U.S.A. SUDHINDRA BOSE. 








THE BRIDGE 


Ten thousand bridges have I crossed, but this one I cannot, . 
Many a forbidden field have I wandered in the days when all things turned to. 
laughter, but over there are meadows that are for ever free. 


Sweet is the song of the lark, happy the piping of waterfowl, for whom the crossings: 


of life are as a swift thought of man. 


Tziumphant is the sunlight, glorious the blue air of the mountains and the far 
lowlands, and such we deem are part of heaven. 
Water, air, sunlight and sweet birds,—beyond the regions of all these would I pass 


by this bridge. 
Yet I may. not, nor ever may. 


For tte souls of them that are unborn are moving to life in their. unutterable beauty 


over those crystal arches. 


Fut very glad am I that the rumour of this immortal transit has wakened my heart 


from its dreaming. 


E. E. SPEIGHT. 


IS INDIA CIVILISED ? 


- 
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~ IS INDIA CIVILISED ?« 


every: way, the coming .assault on 
Hindu civilization will be the’great- 
; est which it has ever had to endure 
in the whole course of its long history.” 
Thus does Sir John Woodroffe sound the 
tocsin of alarm, and he illustrates his 
warning by citations from Mr. William 
Archer’s recently published book, “India 
and the Future’, which he then proceeds 
to examine and refute: 


“Just as bodies of races physically conflict, so do 
their cultures. Victory over the sonlis greater than 
that over the body... Dominating races must neces- 
sarily affect others. Those who complain of it waste 
their time in what is futile. Instead of complaint 
they should maintain themselves and their own. 
Failure to do so is a biological sin.” “It is necessary 
for all to defend with sincerity what is of worth in 
the inheritance got from their forefathers if they 
would escape the death which shadows degenerate 
descendants.” 


The active defence of Indian culture, 
called “Aggressive Hinduism”, by “that 
man of upstanding courage, Swami Vive- 
kananda,” is the action of all sincere 
believers. There is a strong political basis 
of this cultural attack : F 


“In days, which though past are not old, superior 
force was considered sufficient justification for domi- 
nance and there was no need to seek any other. The 
times have changed; and it is now considered 
necessary to satisfy, or at least allege to the public 
conscience that political dominance or contro] is 
necessary in the interests of the servieut people them- 
selves,” [in other words, the dominance is sought to 
be justified by the alleged cultural superiority of the 
dominant race]. ‘... it is obvious that if it can be 
established that India... is not civilised but barba- 
rous, thatis an argument against her capacity for 
political autonomy. If her face can be made ugly, 
religiously, morally, intellectually and socially and 
in every other way, then the British people will not 
like the look of it.” 


s ad be 


Accordingly from the dawn’ of history 
up to the outbreak of the grgat European 
War, western nations have vied with one 
another for the right to impose their cul- 
tural superiority on weaker peoples and.to 
carry the white man’s burden in Asia 
and Africa, ‘if the carrying of it produces 
a profitable wage.’ The real truth 
however is that “the universal assertion 
and adoption by all peoples of the noble 
and essential principles of Her [[ndia’8] 
Spiritual civilization would lead to a 


* “Is India Civilised ?” “By Sir John Woodroffe. 
Madras, Ganesh & Co. 1918. Pp. 227. Price Re. 2. 
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world-peace,” In this cultural confict, 
therefore, “India’s Dharma is to stand ty 
Her cultural inheritance and tc repe' all 
assaults upon it.” 

In India the British Government was 
placed on the horns of a dilemme. To let 
Indian civilizatton alone or to imp «¢ 
European culture on India was equeily 
fraught with danger. In the one case: 


“Tf the people be left to themselves, as ur Jer- 
stand is more or lesa the casein the Drtck Iw ¢:, 
there is always a certain danger from theecunt u- 
ance of interests, aims, and ideals alien t> taos of 
the rulers.’ "On the other_hand if the ruliag r ce 
educates its subjects in ite own culture, it mus’ fol uw 
that in the degree such culture is acquired « cl im 
to equality and governance will be m+de by :1e 
latter which the former may not, at any partic: lar 
moment, be disposed to concede.” 


The rereedy is to make the cultu-al 
conquest “so complete as to render poli- 
tical control (which in fact ,can ce 10 
longer kept) unnecessary for the further. 
ance of the former ruler’s interest.”’ 

But the claim of cultural superiority on 
the part of the West is, according to Sir 
John, Woodroffe, hardly tenable : 


“Those Easterns who, after this war, will rzad the 
books which each of the contending pertics hava 
written against the other, will find a stcre of m .te 
rial with which to confound the pretensions of «: ch. 
Meanwhile any intelligent Indian who has parse! a 
few years in Europe, can make a case against it of 
barbarism and wrong in the form of cr me (let the 
criminal statistics be compared), vice (intemperance, 
sordid prostitution, white slaver and sexual perver- 
sities unknown in this country of which Elp! inst one 
wrote ‘Their freedom from gross debauchery is the 
point in which they appear to most advantage and 
their superiority ia purity of mannersis not fla.ter- 
ing to our self-esteem’*), cruelty to ck'ldren and 
animals, ... lack of cleanliness (the Arglo-Incian 
taught his home-people the daily bath), evil cust¢ ma 
and social injustice (such as regards the la ter the 
grinding and “sweating” of the poor), vtlza ity 
(which scarce exists here), irreligiont, crude relig.on, 
and many a superstition, political aggression and so 
on, all of them the nfore odious because parts of an 
organised system ‘which is predominantly to-day (as 
contrasted with the Christian past) a worship of 
mere material success.” 


* Elsewhere Sir Joba Wocdroffe gays: “The Bi: du 
insists on marriage for all men and wemen in the 
world bot in the interesta of the conservation of =he 
race, and as a safeguard from the sexual errors which 
abound amongst men, and: are now commercting to 
affect women, in the West.” : 

+ Mr. William Archer in his book says: “It ia3 
sometimes seemed to me that the one great adiam 
tage of. Western Christianity lies in the fact tist 
nobody very seriously believes in it.” 
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On the other hand,— 


‘Ff ne East has been the home of all the greatest 

spiri-ual teachers. India has taught that the 
Unixerse is in its ultimate ground spirit; that what, 
is material is the expression of the Eternal Spirit in 
tinte and space ; that Man is essentially either that 
self-same Spirit or a part of, or akin toit ; that the 
Un verse is governed by aJust Law which is the very 
nature of its true expression ; that all Life is sacred ; 
thet Morality is the law of humanity, which is the 
mester of its destiny and reaps only what %& has 
sown ; that the universe has a moral purpose, and 
that the social structure must b® so ordered ag to 
‘subserve it ; and many another sublime Trath which 
is tue warrant of Her high civilisation, which may 
ye> bear fruit not only in India, but throughout the 
world, thus justifying her claim to be the Karma- 
bhai.” “Let ns look atthe matter broadly and freely 
ard then we shall see that as a matter of fact there ig 
nc zeligion which morejustly and logically balances 
the claims of the life ofghe world and the life of spirit 
as does Hinduism...... How supremely beautiful and 
belenced this ancient ideal was, none can know but 
tkcse who have studied it and fathomed the profound 
ptiaciples on which it rested; principles which har- 
m=runlsed the World and God in one whole. This glory 
hes to-day largely passed like others. Yevertheless it 
remains a wonderful vision which only a truly civi- 
lise people could have seen and practised.” 


Yes, ‘this glory has .to-day largely 
piesed,’ and it is well for us Hindus to 
dwell more on this aspect of the matter, 
and seek out the causes of this decay, 
taough our foreign admirers may prefer to 
caintemplate that side of our civilisation 
which presents to them,,in the words of 
S -John, “a pageant of antique beauty.” 
The author recognises that though the 
general character of Indian civilisation is 
sairitual, “in India,‘as elsewhere, the bulk 
of the people are ordinary men and 
women occupied with the usual thoughts 
and cares of all such the world over.” 


uw. It may be conceded that there is racial 
vanity in India as elsewhere. There are, for idstance,— 
a zonsiderable number of people who without reason 
gtve themselves airs; forinstance, those who are 
always talking of their great Shastras and yet never 
reed them and those who, being in a futile way 
musterialists themselves, have Western materialism 
always on their lips as if all Westerners were benight- 
ec ia spiritual darkness. An Indian writer *......said 
... Most of us are as materialist® as most Westerns, 
with this difference that we are feebly and languidly 
“materialistic on a small scale whilst they are strong! 
ly and energetically materialistic on ‘a large scale. 
Bat the real question is, are we living up to it? It 
should also be considered whether we are as ready as 
Vestern idealists are to admit our fault and reform 
ourselves.’ ” : 


‘ 
In the Modern Review. We regret to have to 
observe that while one or two extracts in the book 
fram some particular magazines have been duly ac- 
“kapwledged, of the various quotations made from 
this magazine and the Japan Magazine none has heen 
similarly acknowledged, F 


a 
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Sir John Woodroffe admits that some 
of Mr. Archer’s criticisms are not without 
ground, and among the extracts quoted by 
him the following seem to us to come 
under ,that category: 


“The Indian people have always [we should sub- 
stitute ‘often’] gravitated towards the lower rather 
than the higher element in religion ; towards the form 
rather than the substance ; towards the letter rather - 
than the spirit.’ “Wherever you turn [we should say 
‘in many pacts of the country’] you meet repulsive 
performances of piety.’ “What she [India] wants is 
restraint.” an es 

“Hinduism ‘as a popular religion [we should add 
‘argely’] consists in the cult of a monstrous folklore 
oppressing and paralysing the imagination.” It - 
preaches “the unreality of the world, detachment 
from terrestrial interests, the unimportance of the life 
ofthe moment compared, with the endless chain of 
past and future existence: all doctrines which lead 
to the enfeeblement of volitional individuality.” 


Sir John Woodroffe propounds a ques- 
tion which is of the most vital interest to 
us in several places of his book (pp. 109, 

. 162, 247), but hardly suggests the answer, 
though it is the most important thing for 
us, situated as we are at present, to know. 
He says: = 


‘Though there is an answer, it is not unnatural to 
ask why, if a civilisation is of value, it has not kept 
its people free? Why, if it possesses an uplifting 
religious doctrine, does {t not raise them from politi- 
cal subordination and the lack of virile side of the 
morality which such subordination implies 2?” 


Again,— 


“Qne may argue as one will as to the greatness of 
Indian civilisation, but the fact will remain that the 
Indian people have been, and sti are, a subject 
people governed by foreigners ; a fact which, it will 
be contended, is inconsistent with the possession by 
them of true morality. For on the world-path 
(Pravritti Marga) a free and independent spirit which 
looks to itself to do the work of the self and does {t 
with courage, vigour and adherence to racial ideals is 
morality. In short, a complete and free manhood {s 
true morality and those who are politically and cul- 
turally subject, by that very feet ave it not. Free- 
dom, again, is the sign of true spirituality. That 
glorious word Svarajya-Siddhi involves in its fullest 
sense the effective rule of the self by the selfin all the 
planes, spiritual, mental and material......” 


All that we have by way of direct 
‘answer from the author is extremely 
meagre and disappointing, for he only 
says: es 

“The fault lies not so much (if at all) with the 


principles but is due to neglect and wrong applica- 
tion of them.” | 


e 
But perhaps the author’s meaning will 
be clearer from the ‘following passages : 


“What is wanted is power (Shakti). It is wonder- 
ful to see how throughout the world in East and 


West, this idea of Power is spreading concomitantly 
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with the consciousness of man’s Esseutial Divinity. 
If there be one people whose doctrine (whatever their 
Abataen preaches self-reliance, it is India....... Power 
Shakti) is physical ‘of materfal and psychic or 
mental, and spiritual. This Shastra teaches that 
man is a Magazine of all power...... With the sass of 
men we must commence with the gross physical 
vehicle (Sthula Deha). The first fact we notice is the 
weakness of the body. This is due to the great 
poverty of the mass of the Indian people. And so 
food is lacking. Food is Power, for it is the material 
source of both physical and psychic power. Annam 
is Brahman...... Ill-nutrition induces disease. As I 
write some 30,000 deaths have taken place in a week 
in India from Plague, and some 10 to 12,000 weekly 
from Malaria...... Consumption, too, is rapidly spread- 
ing...... If food be wanting and if the body be un- 
healthy, the mind becomes weak. For the mind is 
fed by food. Without health and strength of body 
there is listlessness, sadness and lack of will and 


energy. Let India be fed and these will disappear...... 
Then in the renewed body mental power will 
generate...... The evil has lain in the fact that the 


Power of the West, working in a weakened Indian 
body, tended to overlay and suffocate the Indian 
soul.,.... the true function of English civilization is to 


act as a blister to rouse India froin this inertia.” 


Again, in accounting for Indian Pessi- 
mism, the author says: 


“There is {n fact a great deal of saduess in 
India. Any people who are inherently great and 
have achieved much but have fallen and are subject 
to foreign rule must be sad. If they were not, they 
would be ignoble. And then they are materially 
miserable through poverty and disease. Probably 
few English readers are aware that as I write this 
there are over 30,000 deaths a week from plague and 
over 10,000 deaths from malaria, not to count other 
diseases, such as diabetes and consumption which is 
{n the towns commencing its ravages. We.speak of 
the mortality on the battle front. But what of this ? 
Again the country is very very poor. A large part 
of it never know whatitis to be sufficiently fed. 
Every where there is a lack.of food.” 


So India must be fed, and she must be 
self-reliant. In other words, she must 
devote her attention, for the present, to 
the acquisition of wealth, and cultivate 
the ‘virile side of morality’ common among 
the free nations of the earth, and wanting, 
in Sir John Woodroffe’s opinion, in the 
Vaishnavite Cult. ° 


“If.Mr. Archer understood the highest thought 
of India, he would know that it teaches that man is 
not dependent on any outward extra-cosmic power 
but on himself and self ; that it as completely affirms 
as any other doctrine the claims of reason and the 
freedom of human spirit, and that it is ‘utterly free 
of auy penitentiAl supplicatory abjectuess.’ If such 
a charge cau be made at all, it is against Christianity 
and those kindred forms of Indian dualistic beliefs 
which makes man a supplicant before, and dependené 
ou, some Power which is not himself.” ‘It is curious 
to uote how the so-called ‘progressive’ nations of 
the West have been self-reliant in fact, not withstading 
a religion which, in its purely Christian form, 
preaches bumility, selfabasement aud dependence, 
and how India has been lacking in self-reliance 


‘ 
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despite the fact that the highest forni of its religion 
teaches that man is the master of his destiny, that 
he is essentially one with the Cosmic Power 
(Prapancha Shakti), and that complete autoromy 
(Swarajya-Siddhi) is his goal.” 


The last stage of spiritual advance is 
self-sacrifice for the sake of others, but 


“The sacrifice must be a conscious sacrifice. If a 
nation sacrifices itself ignorantly, as the weaker 
natiotfs are doing, it will fail into a state of indivi- 
dual struggle and then disappear. Ther2 is, 1 may 
add, no merit in th®lamb or the goat who gocs in 
ignorance to its slaughter. In every stage there tiust 
be strength and power; a will which decermines its 
eud ; a will for self and others; or a will for others 
at the cost of oneself.’ Be ever strong. Meanwhile 
and until the world as a whole has advauced beyond 
the era of conflict each people must at least defead 
itself against aggression aud show that manliness 
without which our common human nature is dis- 
graced. Without such defence the guarcians of the 
great Eastern tradition are in peril from (to use the 
words of the late sociologist Mr. Benjamin Kidd) 
‘the dark, efficient and terrible West’.” 


In the days of India’s spiritual greate 
ness, India, it is necessary for us to 
remember, was, as Sir John Woodrofic 
points out, also great in the material 
sense : 


. 

«.., An historical survey of India shows that she has 
(as one might have supposed) produced all varieties 
of human character. India which is religious also 
producgd.....the Charvakas and the Lokayatas ; 
materialists aud sensualists who denied the existence 
of God, reviled the Vedas and the priests as frauds 
and cheats; sought enjoyment only iu life leaving at 
death ‘as many debts as possible.’ India which 
produced ascetic defamers of women in the style of 
the Christian Fathers alsa worked out a seientific 
scripture of Eroticism—thé Kama Shastra, wrote 
sensuously conceived ‘literature, carved recondite 
obscenities on its temples, and painted sitmi'ar scenes 
for the ‘incitement of its passions, which it satisfied 
in maty forms of sensual enjoyment both on this, 
and (as the Magician) the superphysical plaue. The 
same India which in the person of the Sanayasi fled 
from the world to the forest also glorified that world 
fo sumptuous art. India was meditative and yet 
gave birth to men of action celebrated as warriors 
aud statesmen, and a people who governed themselves 
practically aud with success. Those who say that 
this country ‘has never known self-goverrcment do 
not themselves know theirsubject. As M. Barthelemy 
Saint Hilaire said *e ‘In no country in tae whole 
world has communal autonomy been so developed.’ 
anes . There are also aclass of political writers who 
repeat that India ‘likes to be ruled’ meaning thereby 
autocratic government, Such also know nothing of 
the Hindu Spirit oc Bistowe The Hindu Kings were 
not autocrats, Their will was as much subject to 
the general Dharma as were the people....... Ladta bas 
produced meu successful in industry aud comuterce ; 
though it is often forgotten, or unknown that from 
the date of Greek and Roman Civilisation until about 
the close of the eighteenth century India was rc- 
sowed for its artizanship and industries. ‘The 
wealth of Ormuz and of lud’ was proverbial. Pliny 
in fact complains of the draia of gold from Rome to 
india which furnished the former Imperial Cepite! 
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with soma of its splendours....... India was also not 
without Her men of science with outward directed 
mint ; limited necessarily as their achievements were 
ifcompared with those of our time. ......the difference 
het ween Asia and Burope in the matter of the so-called 
exact sciences dates from about three hundred years 
haci which is the age of experimental and inductive 
scierce, It was during this period that the cultural 
superiority in this particular respect of the Modern 
West was established; nor was that supgiority 
grezt until much later when during the nineteenth 
century the application of steagi to production and 
trarsportation effected the parting of the ways of 
Ean: and West ushering in ‘Modernism’ with its new 
world-politics, social institutions, science and philo- 
sophv, giviog Eur-America its alleged superiority over 
Astz. If, however, we compare the Indian contribution 
to -xact positive and material culture with parallel 
cor emporary developments amongst the Greeks, 
Grezo-Roman, Saracen, Chinese and medieval Euro- 
pears the Hindus can @ake at least an equal and, in 
some respects, a superior claim to that made by these 
peovles in respect of scientific enlture. In fact, the 
trerd of modern scholarship is towards establishing 
the Hindu source of Greek science...... ‘The Hindu, in- 
tel. ct has thus,’ he [Prof. Benaykumar Sarkar in the 
Modern Review] rightly says, ‘indepen@ently appreci- 
ated the dignity of objective facts, devised the 
methods of observation and experiment, elaborated 
the machinery of logical analysis and true investiga- 
tian, attacked the external universe as a system of 
secrats to be unravelled, and has wrung out of nature 
the knowledge which constitutes the foundations of 
science’ It is quite an error to suppose that the 
Hindus have had no achievements beyond those ia 
Meaphysics and Religion (in which they aree gener 
ally admitted to have been pre-eminent): and still 
more sé to suppose with Mr. Archer that they have 
speit the long ages of their history ‘in gazing upon 
their navel’. ; 
Sir John Woodroffe’s book is through- 
oxt thought-provolking, and replete with 
interesting passages, but we trust the 
summary of the main arguments given in 
the long extracts we have taken the liber- 
ty to makefrom it will give a fair idea of 
the whole. We have only one word of 
caution to utter to our countrymen before 
we take leave of the book, which is typical 
o: a kind of literature of which fortunate- 
ly with increasing knowledge and sympa- 
thy, we are having a larger and larger 
octput in these days, Sir John Woodrofte 
is an Englishman, and his standpoint, in 
spite of his eulogies of Indian civilisation, 
mast be widely different from what we 
hzve inherited from our forefathers. We 
stould therefore take care to see not only 
where we of the East excel the West, but 
waere the West excels us. Imitation ha's 
been said to be in one sense the great ‘con- 
ser'vative force, for one imitates the foe for 
the purpose of overcoming him. If we 
want to survive the cultural ‘attack of the 
West, we must not only hold fast to all 
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in which we excel, but assimilate every- 
thing in which the West excels us. 
The fear that in’ following the latter 
course we shall be demoralised and dena- 
tionatised is a groundless apprehension. 
‘ As Sir John Woodroffe says, ‘Some West- 
erns now realise that though their inven- 
tions and their forms may _ be readily 
accepted, the spirit of the Eastern 
remains ; and that, no matter how much 
externals may be altered, men_ retain 
certain unalterable qualities and ideas 
which are rooted in climate and environ- 
ment;and more deeply (I may add) in 
their inherited Sangskaras.” Sir John 
launches into a long discussion of the 
waste system in the course of which he 
says all that can possibly be said .in its 
favour, but nevertheless he cannot ignore 
the fundamental distinction between the 
inflexibility of caste and elasticity of class 
divisions in India and the West respective- 
ly, and winds up with the warning: 
“Indians who protest against distinctions 
being made against themselves should re- 
member that their caste system assumes 
the same principle.”’ Those on whom Sir 
John’s eulogiums will drop like manna 
from heaven should also ponder what he 
has to say on these and kindred subjects, 
for as we have said, we should remember 
that as a Western his outlook on these 
matters must be very different from ours. 
: The fundamental difference between East- 
“ern and Western civilisations has been well: 
expressed by Sir John where he says that 
the social aim of Indian civilisation has 
been self-conquest and liberation for the 
individual spirit and that of the modern 
West has been largely the conquest of the 
external environment. .The aim of the West 
has therefore been to make the world a 
better and a happier place to live in, and 
nobody can gainsay how necessary it is for’ 
India which 1s $0 poor and so sad, toimitate 
the West in this respect. Sit John also 
says ‘what.is wanted [in India] is Power,’ 
that is, manly self-reliance, ‘the virile side 
of morality.’ It would be well for India 
if, instead of cultivating a blind racial 
vanity for which Sir John’s book will. 
furnish ample materials to the unthinking, 
Wigot, we concentrate our attention on 
these other lessons preached by him, for 
only hy so doing, we feel convinced, we 
would make a right use of the. truths it 
contains. ~- ie OS 
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By K. MapHava PANIKKAR, B.A. (OXON), M.R.A.S. 
e 


F the many and varied problems with 
which Nationalist India would be 
faced once Swaraj is attained, the 

problem of our Native States is the -most 
complicated and at the same time the 
most necessary of solution from a politi- 
cal point of view. The number and 
variety of Indian principalities, their 
widely different status and power, the 
methods of their present government, and 
their future development, all these are so 
entwined with the development .and pro- 
gress of India as a whole that the problem 
of our princes emerges from among the 
maze of our post-Home-Rule politics with 
an importance and significance of its own. 
Our purpose in this essay is to discuss the 
main lines on which a Nationalist Indian 
Government would deal with this problem. 
- One or two main facts have to he 
noticed at the outset. The Native States 
of the Indian Empire consist of nearly 
one-third of the area and one-fifth of the 
population of India. It is therefore with 
no insignificant part of the Empire that 
we have to deal: it is with the masters 
a part of the country whom even the 
foreign conquerors had thought fit to 
conciliate and who perhaps among them- 
selves share all the. ruling traditions and 
characteristics of proud and powerful 
aristocracies. Secondly, in speaking of 


the Native States of India we seem to 


assume a uniformity at least of character. 
This is a mistake against which we have 
to guard. Though the Nizam of*Hyderabad 
and the Nawab of Madan Palli are both 
spoken of as feudatory princes and are 
classed in common speech as belonging to 
the same genus, a political student would 
do well to avoid the fatal mistake of 
assuming a uniformity of sovereign rights 
among the Native States. Indeed no view 
of the relationship of the Native Statese 
to the Empire is so mistaken as that 
which is implied in the term feudatory 
princes. The relations of feudal chieftains 
to their sovereigns are clear, definite and 


uniform... The relations of Indian. States.. 


to the imperial power are neither definite 
nor clear, nor indeed uniform. They ar2 
always based on some tréaty or engage- 
ment and around that diplomatic instru. 
ment a veritable labyrinth of convention; 
and tacit understandings has grown ur. 
The famous resolution of August 21, 1891, 
laid it down that the pringiples of interna. 
tional law have no bearing on the ;ela- 
tions between the Government of Indic 
as representing the Queen Empress on the 
one hand and the Native States under the 
sovereignty eof Her Majesty on the otker 
Onthe more considerable instances tierce 
is as Sir Henry Maine points. out ir < 
minute written as the Law Member o° 
the Viceroy’s Council, always some treaty 
orengagement. .The right of sovereignty 
is thus divided, but the proportion o° 
that division depends upon the individua 
state and on the treaty by which itis 
bound. Between a Rao Sahib of Katkia 
war principality and a Nizam of Hydera 
bad there is room enough for all grades 
of dependence. a 

It is not our purpose in this Essay tc 
review the gardual change in the relation 
between the Native States and the Imperia: 
Government, a change which has, it neec 


‘hardly be said, been in-the direction o: 


growth of Imperial rights and indeed a 
decline of independence on the part of the 
States. From the point of view of Indian 
nationalism such a change is on the whole 
beneficial. The unity of India is more 
emphasized and the fundamental fact that 
the Native State$ are no separate king- 
doms. but provinces of India with a 
different form of government inves*ed 
with important rights is more insisted 
upon, by such a change in the relaticns 
than-if the tendency had been otherwise 
and the Native States got complete free- 
dom except international position. Tkat 
such is the case can be seen from the 
position of Afghanistan and Nepal. Both 
of these countries are integral parts of 
India -but the fact that they are allovred 
complete: freedom: -and- isolation: tecds to 
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obscure the fact that they are parts of. 
In€:a from the eyes both of their sove- 
reigns and their subjects. This gradual 
growth of Imperial unity in India is a 
cap:tal fact. The closer contact and 
mere intimate union has made a clearly 
defied polity with regard to the Native 
Stetes quite an essential element in any 
Nationalist programme.. ® 

It has been the stock aygument of every 
Anglo-Indian journalist against self-govern- 
ment that the Native States and their 
rulers would not tolerate such a develop. 
ment. We shall see later ‘what truth 
theze is in that assertion. The. point at 
present to note is the undoubted fact that 
Native States havg been slow to awake to 
tke call of nationalism and their rulers 
the most conservative in their opinions 
wich regard to political progress. The 
Nationalist himself bad not till lately 
given any consideration as te what the 
possible opinions of these potentates and 
the:r people will be. Self-government they 
considered to bea matter which touched 
only those parts of India which are under 
Bricain. They did not consider, at least 
it was not their effective conviction, that 
the Native States belonged to India. In 
fac: the National Congress practically 
ignored them, as all bourgeois move- 
merits are apt to forget everything but 
ther own immediate interest. They had 
not seen the Golden Vision of an India 
ont and united with no distinctions of 
British, Indian, French and Portuguese; 
they had not fully recognised the wonder- 
ful unity of India which lies hidden beneath 
the diversity of her manners, customs and 
pecple. They left the Native States out 
of their programme or watched adminis- 
trative experiments in the more progres. 
siv2 of them with mingled feelings, The 
result was that the Native States in their 
turn let the Congress and the National 
mavement alone, or gawe a ready ear to 
Angzlo-Indian politicians ever ready to 
discredit any independent effort in India. 

The Congress movement thus. eithér 
did not appreciate the position of the 
Netive States, or was guided by a false 
pclicy which considered that British India 
alcne mattered. Any way the partial 
fa‘ture of the movement is certainly due 
in a ‘great measure to the indifference 
with which they treated the aristocracy 
and to the lack of a clearly defived linc 
of action with regard tu the Native States, 
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It is only after the growth of the 

Federalist or. Home-Rule party that a 
more or less clear policy with regard to 
the Native States has been enunciated. 
The .effect of it has been instantaneous. 
The Native States do not now consider 
themselves as separate entities whose 
ambition it is to become independent 
at the earliest possible moment. A 
change of attitude has taken place within 
the body of Ruling Princes in India 
analogous to the change that took. place 
in the English baronage after the reign 
of Henry IJ. Our princes have now 
definitely given up the ambition of ruling 
independent little states and have taken 
the role of Constitutional Aristocracy who, 
while they have limited sovereign rights 
in their territory, have also a part~to 
play in the development of Indian polity 
and the management of Indian policy. Of 
this more later. 
_ The achievement of Self-government by 
India then would mean not merely an 
Indianisation of the administrative machi- 
nery of British India, but the development. 
of an Indian polity in which ALL InpIA 
will be equally included. The process, it 
is true, must begin with a transformation 
in British India. The rest must be ‘by 
gradual evolution. Home-Rule will come 
more or less as an administrative act. 
The development of a National Indian 
Empire can only be worked on elaborately 
laid lines of policy. During that period 
of development a variety of problems is 
bound to arise which relate to the position 
ofthe Native States with regard to the 
Imperial Government at Delhi. 

The first question that would face us 
is this: What right have the people of 
British India over the Native States? 
The suzerainty of the British Crown over 
them is comprehensible. By right of 
treaties, by right of conquest, 'or by 
right of tacit understanding which the 
parties do not dispute, the British Crown 
has established an Imperial sway over 
the Native States. They are bound as 
subordinate allies to the British Nation. 
When “the central government of India 
passes into Indian hands, can it still claim 
with any shadow of moral justification 
such a suzerainty over the Native States? 
If “responsible and representative govera- 
ment” is established in India, are the 
Native States bound to acknowledge it 
as the paramount power? It is quite. 
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evident the people of British India have 
no claim to superiority over their 
brethren in the Native States. What then 
_ would be the relation between'the National 
Indian Excutive at Delhi and the different 
States of India? 

The extreme Nationalists arguing on 
the analogy of Italy might mostly ad- 
vocate a clean sweep of these principalities. 
India one and indivisible might be their 
fixed aim. “Of what use,” they . might 
ask, “are petty rajas tyrants to those 
under them but obsequious and cringing 
to those above? Do they in any way con- 
tribute to the richness of Indian life? 
Sweep them off the board, these burlesque 
kings aping the life and manner of royalty,' 
these phantom potentates with their toy 
armies and their crowd of favourites. 
Of what use are they except to. live and 
grow faton the revenues extorted from 
those who have the misfortune to be 
governed orrather to be tyrannised over 
by them ?”” “Political dispossession alone 
can,” they might say, “cure India of the 
curse of these proud and _ irresponsible 
parasites.” 

These arguments, though offensive in 
form, have a certain weight. The petty 
principalities tend to become personal es- 
tates with all the Spurr o8 following on 
a government based on a proprietary 
analogy: Their governments are zennana- 
ridden. There politics are merely back- 
stair intrigue. Favouritism and corrup- 
tion reign supreme. -The smaller the State 
is, the worse generally is its condition. 
There are of course, well governed excep- 
tions, But though the smaller States.aré 
generally misgoverned, the solution of 
wholesale annexation is absolutely im- 
practicable and inexpedient. The senti- 
ment of personal attachment is very 
strong in India and any administration 
that tries to set that factor at nought 
imperils the safety of the Commonwealth, 
A striking proof of this, if proof were 
wanted, is the veneration with which 
ancient ruling families like that of the 
Zamorin of Calicut are treated not only 
by the common peasantry but by the 
less ancient though more powerful princes. 

dIt is a historical fact of indubitable signi- 
ficance that the annexation of Oudh, 
Nagpur and Jhansi were among the chief 
causes of the Great Rebellion of 1857. The 
clean sweep programme enforced either 
by a gradual application of some new 
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“doctrine of Lapse” or by the immediate 
annexation by a stroke of the pen of al 
the Native States at once, is bound to 
create dissensions, civil wars and interm - 
nable strifes which would leave the cer.tre1 
government ineffective in every way. Suca 
a policy either implied or declared would 
mean only an invitation to rebellion, a 
fact which British policy since 1857 has 
steadily kept in, mind. A rebellion to 
support the cause of dynastic claims i3 
the most formidable of all rebellions, fer 
the hostile movement is lead fot by un- 
popular or ‘unknown leaders but b> 
descendants of generations of kings. 
homage to whom is a matter of daily 
feeling amounting almosto veneration, 
The goodwill of our princes is essentia 
to our success. Jealous and disunited a: 
they are, our princes are capable of com 
bination and resistance if they suspect 
inimical intgntions in the central power 
They are combustible material, prouc 0” 
their honour, name and their tradition. 
This is the supreme lesson which the 
British Government learnt by the Great 
Rebellion of 1857. The recognition o: 
this fact is what has lead the Britisk 
Government to flatter the pride of "our 
princes’by salutes and orders of chivalry, 
to reward them with honours and titles 
and to connive at their irregularities as 
long as such irregularities did not affect 
the security of the British Government. 


, But if a combination of these princes 


would be so formidable a menace as to 
necessitate such a uniformly conciliatory 
policy, even to the British Empire in the 
plenitude of its power, how much more so 
would it be at that critical era of our 
national development when from out of 
the chaos of degeneracy resulting from a 
century of foreign'rule nationalist states- 
men tvere groping their way to the estab- 
lishment of a stable and settled state ? 


The Nationalistse could not afford to 


alienate the ruling blood of India. This 
alone makes the programnie of “thorough” 
absolulely inexpendient. 

If such a policy of absolute extermina- 
tion is impracticable and inexpedient, are 
Uwe to go to the other extreme of perpetu- 
ating the division of India into 700 states 
on the one hand and*into the presi- 
dencies and provinees on the other. The 
National Congress in its indifference seems 
to have held to this view. ‘There they 
are and therefore let them be’ is the motto 
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of these people. They do not stop to ask 
if che fact of existence is in itself a sufficient 
justification for its continued existence. 
They forget to question whether the 
process by which they came to be and 
methods by which they continue to be, 
warrant us to adhere to a policy of whole- 
sale conservation. Anyone who looks at 
the problem closely will agree that the 
past history or the present position or 
even the future prospec@s of these States 
do not argue in favour of a preservation 
of territories of a few square miles and 
privileges sufficient to. oppress the people 
Sut not enough to afford room for efficient 
government. No one who has given any 
time to the consideration of the problem 
of Native Stafes would recommend a 
cuarantee and preservation of all the petty 
chiefships. : 

How then are we to reconcile these two 
points of view? A policy pf complete 
dispossession is absolutely impracticable 
and on the whole \inexpedient ; a policy of 
wholesale preservation seems on the other 
hand to be nothing but the conscious 
perpetuation of a bad system. Between 
these two extremes wherein does the path 
of true statesmanship lie? That is the 
problem which Nationalist India’ would 
have to solve in the process of her trans- 
formation into a real Indian Empire. 
This is thestone on which the genuineness 
of Indian statesmanship will be tested. 

The, position of the Native States, at 
least that of the bigger oues, is that of 
self-governing units within the British 
indian Empire. Theit relation is to the 
Viceroy as the representative of the British 
Crown, But it must be remembered that 
their relationship does not end _ there. 
These are not separate States in a conti- 
nent but parts of a political entity and 
thus they have obligations to India asa 
whole. The Maharaja of Bikanir speak- 
ing in London expressed] this truth when 
he spoke of Indian States as parts of the 
Indian Commonwealth united to it not 
only by political ties but by natural and 
moral obligations. Thus the argument 
of the Anglo-Indian journalists who try to 
intimidate the process of self-government 
by pointing out that the relations with 
the Native Statés would be dissolved by it 
is virtually false. The Native States of 
India do not consider themselves as being 
different from the rest of the Motherland. 
Any solution of the problem of self-govern- 
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ment in India necessarily includes a re-ad- 
justment of the relationship between the 
National Government of that portion of 
India which is now directly under British 
control and the Native States. The pro- 
blerh we have to solve is how that re-ad- 
jastment will come. ; 


In attempting any solution it is well to 
remember that in the relation of the 
States to the Empire there is no absolute 
uniformity and that the suzerainty of the 
British Government at leastin the bigger 
States is defined by some treaty or sunnud. 
As the bigger States of India, such as the 
Nizam’s Dominions, Mysore, Kashmir and 
Jammu, Gwalior, Baroda and Travancore, 


“are all thus safe in the enjoyment of a 


limited constitution, and as most of them 
realise their own responsibilities, it is 
evident that a uniform policy with regard 
to all the Native States would be quite 
unfair. It is with regard to smaller chiefs 
and lords ofa tew square miles that we 
should have a uniform policy. It is there 
that all the misgovernment of petty 
tyrants is clearly seen. It is such States 
that make the name of Indian Rajas 
odious to all nationalists. How else could 
it be. These tiny principalities, where rigid 
virtue is considered reprehensible as im- 
plying a tacit censure on the conduct of 
those in authority, where corruption 
prevails as the normality of conduct, 
where law is but organised chicanery and 
‘the execution of it venal and arbitrary, 
have given an opprobrious classification 
even to well-governed States whose rulers 
feel the responsibility of authority. That 
is the natural result of the policy of 
protected principalities. Even at the time 
ofits enunciation clearsighted statesmen 
had anticipated this deplorable result. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (later the Duke of 
Wellington ) was doubtful of the benefits 
of guaranteeing the full authority of minor 
States. He wrote thus in a minute :— 


“These alliances had always been formed in a 
moment of extreme weakness and generally after 
the Native and dependent State had been conquered... 
The Native States having in every instance contracted 
these alliances in a moment of weakuess in which, of 
course, all the powers of their government are 
paralyzed, they have invariably been under the 
necessity of calling for the assistance of the Britislt. 
protecting government for the support of their 
authority Here then the door was necessarily 
opened to the interference of the British Government 
in every concern and the result was increased weak- 
ness in the Native States, jealousy of this interference 
and disunion bordering upontreachery.” ~ . 
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One thing therefore emerges out clearly 
irom this discussion. Whatever policy we 
determine to adopt with regard to our 
Native States, it must not be a policy of 
pomp without power or of power without 
responsibility. It iseasy to sneer at the 
‘indolent security of hereditary princes,’ 
but in an enlightened country such indolent 
security can exist only when it is divorced 
from responsibility as it is today in the 
Native States. Let us by all means havea 
variety of governmental institutions ; only 
let us see that there is no flagrant mis- 
government. Letus not only guarantee 
the existing power ofthe greater Native 
States but invite them to share in the 
greater responsibilities of Imperial Govern- 
ment, 

Ifsuchis our policy with regard to the 
major States, what treatment do we pro- 
pose to mete out the minor ones? To me 
it seems clear that a mediatisation of the 
lesser ones is the only practicable policy. 
We cannot preserve our 700 principalities 
with any show of reason. In such a case 
our Empire would become a museum of 
obsolete political curiosities. A line of 
difference must somewhere be drawn and I 
think that any chief whose territory does 
not consist of more than a certain number 
of square miles ought to be mediatised, 
In that case they should retain their titles 
and their social rank and lose only their 
sovereign rights. It is inconceivable how 
any political system can allow small prin- 
cipalities with no geographical, linguistic 
or national raison d’etre whatever to go 
on exercising the rights of sovereignty. 
Such a mediatisation would do them no 
harm. They join the ranks of Zemindars 
andin that way gain a fuller life and a 
wider field for their activities and talents 
thanever their little States could afford. 
Their addition would give the Zemindars 
mote weight; and if we may,allude toa 
point of historical analogy such a combi- 
nation would give an irresistible power to 
the higher aristocracy as indeed the com- 
bination of the Minores Barones with the 
knights of the Shires did in England in the 
13th century. 

But is not such a policy an attack on 

> the sacred rights of property ? Would not 


such a policy create distrust in the minds® 
of the bigger princes ? In the fate of their. 


weaker brethren, will they not see their 

own ultimate end ? Such arguments seem 

tome to be entirely fanciful. Mediatisa- 
6 
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tion of princes is no attack on property. 
Those who maintain it to be so, argie 
that sovereignty is a matter of prcpr.etc r- 
ship. Sovereignty depends upon the co1- 
scious will of the community. The logic il 
basis of the authority of a small chef s 
the formal will of the Indian nation enacz- 
ed through the King Emperor. In ths 
case the King Emperor or his agents cor- 
sider his or their own will to be identicz.1 
with the will of the community. The 
microscopic minority of the Indian >opulz.- 
tion over whom this Chief ruies Eas also 
its say, but it should be rememberzd thet 
they do not exist as a separate entity but 
only asa part ofthe Motherland. Therc- 
fore the mediatisation of a prince: is not 
the. violation of the sad¥ed rights of prc- 
petty et de ses Oats 
If such a policy gives rise to serious dis- 
trust in the minds of the greater pr:nces it 
is manitestly suicidal. But it is only a 
superficial view that sees in the meCiatisa- 
tion of petty chiefships a grave danger to 
the security of states like Mysore anc 
Hyderabad, which exist not by the suffer- 
ance ‘of the community, but by the valic. 
argument of historic tradition, dy the 
moral justification of good goverameni. 
and most of all by the conscious desire o: 
their own population. A national Indian 
Government would have no more mora. 
right to abolish them than they woulc 
have to abolishit. As long as the obliga. 
tions to the Empire are not forgotten, the 
people of the Native States have the ciear 


‘and definite right to settle their ow2 form 


of government, Rede 

The argument for the mediatisazioa ot 
the minor principalities is threefold. First 
that the chieftainships which we pzopose 
to mediatise are too small for effective 
good government without theco-operation 
of a bigger authority. Secondly the pre- 
sent division into numberless states is an 
unnecessary multjplication of governing 
agencies each necessitating numerous orna- 
mental and dignified institutions for which 
an extremely impoverished country iike 
India could ill afford to pay. Thircly, 
whatever benefits our culture mighz have 
received from the existence of these minor 
States in the preservation of our aris and 
crafts and the cultivation of our leern:ng 
and the development of our vernaculars at 
a time when India was under the hee’ of 
foreign conquerors, such work would have 
at the time when India becomes free and 
t 
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sel- governing none of that importance 
which it had before and would not indeed 
be sufficient reason for a division of 
sovereignty into such minute particles. 
Also their national work as _ noblesse 
oblige in patronising arts and science, 
as founders of educational institutions, 
etc., can be done better when they are treed 
from the cares of administering thei? petty 
States. Thus it seems tome that a policy 
o” mediatisation, while it ensures the chief- 
tein every dignity and influence which 
noble tradition and social rank can bes- 
tcw, while it secures him the free and 
unmolested enjoyment of his central pos- 
sessions and personal wealth, while it 
ozens for him wider scope and greater 
opportunity for his talents, frees him from 
the onerous task of being responsible for 
tke welfare of his subjects in cases when he 


- had not the power ifhe is able, frees‘him 


atso from the sense of humiliation which 
e-ery conscientious prince feels when he 
recognises, his own impotence and -the 
vanity of pomp without power and of 
Gegenerate luxury without either. 

The argument that India could not 
aford to pay for such a multiplicity of 
governing institutions requires greater 
elaboration. At present in India there are 
7)0 Native States. A valid justification 


can perhaps be made for the existence ofa ' 


szore among them., Such States as Mysore 
even under a national government, would 
Lave to be administered as a separate 
province. But many small.States could be 
ramed which ‘would scarcely claim the~ 


‘¢ght toa separate administration, if they 


were directly under the British govern- 
ment. The various institutions in such 
States, therefore, are quite an unnecessary 
multiplication of institutions. Why should 
eny of them, for example, have a separate 
cnief court of Judiature, a different postal 
system, and even an insignificant military 
foree ? Under ja national government it 
would most possibly be administered by a 
Givisional officer and the amount of money 
saved to the National Exchequer which is 
sow spent in mintaining a duplicate 
covernment would’be considerable indeed — 
Tf a modest lakh of rupees a year could be 
saved by the abolition of the- separate 
sovernment ofeach small State we would 
bring to the National Exchequer an addi- 
tional revenue of Rs. 100,000 per State. 
India could not indeed afford sueh a huge 
sum to be wasted in maintaining pageant 
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shows for the dubious privilege of posses- 
sing hundreds of ruling princes. Therefore 
from every point of view, from the points 
of view of good government, popular 
welfare, national economy, a general 
mediatisation of smaller principalities 
seems to be an imperative necessity. 

It has been pointed out that the people 
in the Native States do not take much 
interest in national politics, and that they 

.are generally indifferent to the -fate of 
British India. To a certain extent this is 
true. The bigger Native States enjoy self- 
government in all internal matters, in 
some cases even more than what even the 
Dominions have. They have not the same 
economic grievances which the people in 
British India complain of. They are lightly 
taxed comparatively to British India. The 
economic drain, the legal exploitation, the 
practical monopoly of higher offices by 
foreigners and the many galling and, 
humiliating disabilities resulting there- 
from which form the mire out of which the 
lotus of Nationalism has sprung are 
almost wholly absent in the major States. 
But the people of the Native States are 
entirely united in supporting the National- 
ist demand for Home-rule, They recognise 
that their own outlook is now limited : 
their own activities circumscribed, their 
own abilities without proper field of 
action, and ‘that such it would remain as 
long as British India is not self-governing. 
They recognise clearly that their own weal 
or woeis bound up forever with the fate 
of the rest of India and a limited provincial 
outlook to-day is treason to the Mother- 
land. ‘ 

Such a sentiment has awakened not 
only among the people of the Native States 
but also among their rulers. The Mahara- 
jas of Bikanir and Mysore, not to speak 
of the Aga Khan and the..M@haraja 
Gaekwar, leave all expressed in unmistake- 
able terms the growing consciousness of 
national unity. The speeches of the Maha. 
raja of Bikanir when he visited England to 
attend the Imperial Conference expressed 
that fedling which had been growing up 
for some time but had not found authorita- 
tive expression till then—the feeling of our 

eRajas thatthey have a double capacity, < 
that they are the rulers of their immediate 
subjects and also the natural leaders of 
their brethren in other parts of India. 
The growth of that sentiment is a factor 
of the ‘very first rate importance. That 
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development is the most hopeful line in the 
horizon of our political futyre. 

With regard to. the minor States our 
policy then is clear; but what is the line 
that the Nationalists should adopt with 
regard to the major States. Are they to 
be united into a federation, which should 
be considered as an independent entity 


‘ united in indissoluble bonds with the cen- 


- would 


tral government but standing as a co- 
ordinate and co-existent power, or are 
they to be considered as forming different 
units of self-government, differing from the 
provinces only in their form of government 
and the status of their rulers ? 

Many of the people whocometrom Native 
States desire complete autonomy for the 
Native States under a joint control among 
themselves treating with British India as 
an entity by itself.. This plan appears to 
me to be decidedly dangerous. True that 
the people of British India have no claim 
for superiority over those of the States ; 
neither have they any right to dictate 
what form of government or what kind of 
institutions their brethren in. the States 
should have., But this much they can 
claim. British India contains four-fifths of 
the whole of the Indian population. After 
the mediatisation of the minor princes it 
contain at least five-eighths. 
Though the majority has no absolute 
rights over the minority, especially if that 


‘ minority is by historic tradition protected 


inits rights, yet so big a majority can 
surely speak for the whole. “Also the obli- 
gations of the minority, assuming they are 


' preserved in their just and historic rights, 


~~ 


to the majority, are fundamental and 


absolutely indissoluble. Such a consider- | 


ation niakes the solution of a League of 
Princes, a State within a State, altogether 
impossible, 

Moreover, the geographical situation of 
the major States makes the effective oper- 
ation of such a League infpracticable. 
Placed as they are with Travancore in the 
south, and Kashmir in the north, with 
Gwalior, Indore, the Nizam’s Dominions 
and Mysore in between, none of them 
touching the other, none of them-except- 
ing Travancore having a coast line, it is 


-impossible to conceive that the Native 


States can unite in an alliance. They are® 
completely surrounded by “British”? India. 
They have no'means of communicating 
with each other except through the 
‘British’ territory ; their military strength 
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it is impossible to unite ; their trade is en- 
tirely through “British” Indian ports; in 
short, they are even in matters of their 
own internal development so entirely 
dependent on the rest of India that a 
union among them for the purpose of 
standing out of Indian politics and of safe- 
guarding their own State-rights is in every 
way impracticable, 

Therefore it seems to us that the second 
is the only possible alternative. Tae Exe- 
cutive at Delhi should have direct and 
immediate relations either through dip- 
lomatic representatives or through resi- 
dent officials with the-several governments 
ofthe Native States. They should have 
absolute internal autonomy, direczly res- 
ponsible for it not to the central Govern- 
ment but to their own people, while in 
matters of Imperial concern and in inter. 
national affairs the central Government 
must have absolute and unfettered con- 
4rol. The fresent system, that is the 


" system prevalent under the British govern- 


ment, approximates to this polity except 
that the responsibility of Native States in 
matters of internal sel& government is ‘not 
to theit own people but to the Protecting 
Power. Under a Nationalist Gove-nment 
the Psotected States will have more inde- 
pendence in so far as their responsibility 
will not be to a power outside their own 
dominions but to their own people. This 
we cannot deny them, because itis for the 
same principle that we fight. .We all know 


‘Locke’s fine protest against those men of 


principles who consider it a principle of 
principles @hat principles should not be .in- 
terpreted Wagainst them. If we Go not 
grant full self-government to our Native 
States, we would justly lay ourselves open 
to the attack of having, as Taine says, 
spoken the words ofdemocrats and trod- 
den the paths of tyrants. We must be 
willing to apply the principle for which we 
stand, even ifit goes against our appar- 
ent interests. -Westand for the responsi- 
bility of the government to the people, to 
the principle of free self-government. If we 
are not willing to grant this in entirety to 
those among us, how can we expect it to 
be given to us ? » 

Such a policy of full and complete free. 
dom of Native States in matters of inter- 
nal affairs is not only just from the po:nt 
of view of political ethics, but necessary 
from the point of view ofexpediency. Itis 
a deplorable fact that the majority of 


/ 


' 
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Naiive States have kept outside the cur- 
rents of ‘Nationalism. The more impor-. 
tant princes have with’ few exceptions 
watched the ‘growth of national feeling 
with cold indifference or passive hostility.' 
The reason for thisdoes not entirely rest 
in the fact that they_are by nature con- 
servative and therefore supporters of the 
established order. It is not: that they are 
unpatriotic. Itis not that they do not 
feel their oneness of interest with the rest 
of India. The reason for their indifference 
with regartl to the National movement lies 
in the fact that we, Nationalists, have not 
erunciated a clearly defined policy. with 
regard to them. ' Our opinions with regard 
to our princes hgve been extremely nebu- 
lous. Republicans might want their 
country annexed by force. Democrats 
might want to take away théir sovereign 
power. Federalists might want to 
strengthen the authority of the central 
Government as against the State Govern: 
ments. Under such condition it is hardly 
conceivable that the Native States with 
their just sense of historic rights, would 
give the weight of their name and tradi- 
tion to the National Cause. If we want 
their support and itis hard for us to win 
the National Cause without it, we must 
guarantee them against any encroachment 
on their just rights and privileges and con- 
vince them that their best interests are 
served by a Nationalist Government:. We 
must make them recognise that a Nation- 
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alist Government does not mean anarchy 
and more than that, itdoes not mean an 
immediate democratisation of society. _ 

When on these matters our . opinions 
become clear and defined, the princes will 
not sit idle and let the great nationalist 
current pass by. . They will feel that their 
own future has but little promise unless 
they partake-of the mighty and majestic 
forces of national opinion that operate in 
the minds of the millions otitside their own 
immediate territory. They would also 
feel that they are but the limbs of a well 
formed and well developed body politic, 
the parts and constituents of a living 
organism, and that their own political 
Dharma lies in the co-operation of the 
organised energy of the whole. Such a 
‘voice is already being heard among the 
princes of India. In course of time as 
Nationalist policy interprets the entire 
‘thinking mind of India our princes will 
surely fall into line. At present their course 
and ours are quite clear. Theirs is to 
give the enormous support of their great 
names to the national cause; to train 
national leaders in matters -of policy ; to 
keep our administrative and military 
abilities intact ; to preserve and cultivate 
a truly Indian National tradition apart, 
from that which has grown through the 
incentive of foreign oppression and to be 
prepared when’ the time comes to lead 
Nationalist India in the, path of stable 
self-government. 
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CLEAN TEETH—GOOD HEALTH 


By RAFIpIN AHMED, D.D.S., INTERNE, ForsytH DENTAL INFIRMARY, Boston, Mass. 
: . 


possible without good teeth. Com- 

petent medical authorities now have 
uo hesitation in asserting that a majority 
of diseases from which mankind suffers 
ean be traced directly or indirectly to 
mouth infection to decayed teeth and 
diseased gums. Without good teeth it is 
impossible to masticate the food properly; 
without proper mastication food cannot 
be properly digested. Indigestion, con- 
stipation and other disorders of the 
digestive tract, ar¢ very often caused by 


l is literally true that*good health is im- 


decayed teeth, and disappears as soon as 
the dentist has put his patient’s mouth in 
order. ped alg 
In India many of our religious and social 
customs are based on scientific facts. For 
this the credit must be given to the sages 
of'the past. One of these customs, viz.,, 


ecleaning the mouth morning and night* 


and after each meal, when seen in the light 
of modern developments in health con- 
servation, seems to have been devised by 
men who had come to the conclusion in a 
rational way, and incidentally, ante-dated 
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our ‘modern Board of Health bullentin- 
writers. Therefore, I do not wonder when 
Treadina Calcutta magazine, that in a 
recent medical inquiry it transpired that 
thirty to forty per cent of the school- 
going children of Caleutta had deftctive 
teeth. Making allowance for the fact that 
this inquiry is made by medical men, who 
do not recognize caries as dentists do, it is 
evident that it is less than the percentage 
of the school-going children of Boston. 


My work here in the Forsyth Dental- 


Infirmary brings me in direct contact with 
the children’s teeth and we figure that 
ninety per cent of the school-going children 
of Boston have defective teeth. Now -the 
question comes, why this difference? To 
my mind, there is absolutely no doubt that 
this difference in favour of Calcutta, is due 
to the ante-diluvian social: custom of thé 
- people of India of religiously washing 
their mouth after eating. It would be an 
intensely interesting study, if figures were 
available in the case of India, of comparing 
the percentage of decayed teeth in the 
rural communities of India and of modern 
countries like the United States. 

It grieves me beyond expression, when 


‘I think that in our metropolitan cities like - 


Calcutta, Bombay or Madras, we are 
copying many, of the modern vices, like 
hurried eating, soft foods and finishing the 
meal with fingerbowl and napkin. If.this 
occidentalizing influence persists, in a very 
few years [shall be compelled to withdraw 
the boast I have made above. Teeth ‘like 
all the organs of the body. need exercise. 
Hence hard coarse foods which require 
thorough chewing before it can beswallow- 
ed, are specially good not only for children, 
but for adults. They keep the teeth well 
exercised, and cause a good supply of 
blood. I can-remember my English friends’ 
derision at the Indian boys munching raw 
sugar-cane or sucking a stone of a fibrous 
mango. It reminds -me of the Biblical 
saying, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” Nobody need 
be ashamed of doing either, as raw’ sugar- 
cane is not only an excellent food, but 
also an excellent cleanser of the mouth; 
and the fibrous mango stone is just as 
' good as a tooth brush, with the fruit 
acid added. ° 
In a discussionin a recent dental society 
meeting, I maintained that the most 
scientific tooth-brush to my mind, is the 
one used by the peasants of India, namely, 


the acacia twig. Why? I would boil down 
the reasons into two:. Firstly, because 
each man forms his own tocth-brush 
by chewing the ends of the twig, <nd 
secondly, each twig is used but oace. I 
doubt if;Koch could have improved on 
this idea, regarding asepsis or steril'ty. 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
that it is practically impossible to keep an 
ordinary tooth-brush sterile. And wien 
we inoculaté oueselves with a dirty toc th. 
brush, morning and night, we imagine 
we are scientific. Several mgthods have 
been devised of keeping the tooth-brash 
sterile, but nothing can compare with the 
method of the acacia twig. Therefore, i: is 
not in a sense of reactionaryism, =hatI 1d. 
vocate to my countrymen the discarding 
of the modern, unsanitary tooth-brush cnd 
acceptiny the old, old stand-by, the acacia 
twig. As for tooth-paste or tooth-powcer, 
I would suggest exceedingly finely ground 
charcoal ‘or, if preferred, precipitated 
chalk. Keeping the teeth clean does sot 
cost anybody anything, and yet it is 
singular that so many of us suffer from 
diseases of the teeth. — : 

It has been truly said that mothers are 
the makers of the race. But few mothers 
realize the effects of the early habits of 
the child upon proper facial developments. 
For example, take sucking the thumb or 
the ‘fingers. This has a tendency to force 
out the upper front teeth and force back 
the lower. front teeth. The result is a de. 
formed jaw. The teéth come in irregularly 
and ‘the proper development of the skull 
is interfered with. In many cases retarded 
mental development has been shown tc be 
due to deformed jaws caused by thumb 
sucking. The above statemen= is elso 
true in the case of lip sucking. These cnly . 
go-to show that the care of the mouth 
and teeth skould begin in early infancy 
and should continue throughout fife, as igs 
the custom in India. In our efforts to 
occidentalize otitselves we shoulé not give 
up all that-is good in our ‘social customs. 

__ It is my earnest plea that cur school 
children and also the adults take up the 
slogan,—“Clean Teeth Good Health,” as. 
the newest development°® in health con. 
servation: Probably, ‘newest’ is not the 
word to be used in congection with India 
in this particular respect. But my idee is 
that our growing generation should have 
a conception of the scientific mature of 
their daily custom of cleansing their tezth 
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morning and night, and after each meal. 
If we start this now, probably in the 
future, with the advent of industrialism in 
India, we may avoid a great deal of 
expense and worry in founding public 
school clinics for treating the dental ills of 
the children. School dental clinics are 
common things all over Europe and Ame- - 
rica, and from my information, have not 
yet been found necessary in the case 8f In- 
dia. Iam afraid that if we keep on copy- 
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ing soft foods, hurried eating, and not 
washing the teeth after eating, we shall 
have to copy the school dental clinics in 
the very near future. Whatis needed just 
now is a strong publicity campaign 


‘“amongst:school children with the slogan 


mentioned above. Prevention, they say, 
is better than cure. Hereis a tip for the 
Educational Department. Will they do it? 
I wonder. . 
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THE HINDU YOGA-SYSTEM ; 


By Pror. CHARLES RocKWELL LANMAN, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


UR histories of philosophy are wont to begin with 
Thales of Miletus. But oh, how brief seems all re- 
corded human history, when some geologist tells us 

the story of the earth’s crust, or the astronomer over- 
whelms us with that of the spiral nebule ! Lilliputian 
indeed is the difference—-whether in time or in place— 
between Thales and Yajnavalkya, between -Miletus and 
the Ganges. The informing fact remains, that these 
ultimate questions—anuswerable only in the language 
of the great antinomies—do and always wil] come 
up, as far to the West and as farto the East as the 
blades of grass do spring. 

Whom space nor time nor nothing else can bound, 
Who hast nor form (save spirit mere) nor end, 
Whom naught can fathom but Fhy thought profound,— 

To Thee, Light, Peace Ineffable, [ bend. , 

Thus Bhartri-hari, calling unto God. Itis He—of 

whom they say “Not, not.” 

And if timeliness-there be, the attempt is none the 

less timely, because of the work recently published by 
the Harvard Press, and written by my friend and col- 
league and former pupil, James Haughton Woods 
{now serving at the Sorbonne as exchange-professor 
from Harvard), and entitled Bie Voge-system of Patan- 
jali. \tis fitting that the work should be introduced, 
not only to Indianists, but also and especially to 
studants of the history of psychology and philosophy 
and religion, by The Harvard Theological Review, 

Onesikritos, the companion of Alexander the Great, 

js the first notable foreigner to five us an account of 
the Yogins of India.(1) Himself a disciple of Diogenes 


t. Possibly Demokritos of Abdera visited them, 
erkaps a century earlier. According to Clement of 
‘Alezandria (Stromata, |.xv.69), Demokritos maintained 
that none of his contemporaries had seen more coun- 
tries and made the acquaintance of more men distin- 
guished in every kind of science than himself. Among. 
those men, Aelian includes the sages of India (Varia 
historia, iv.20); and Diogenes Laertius reports a 
similar tradition. Such a tradition is not to be set aside 
too lightly, when we consider the views of D mokritos 
concerning peace of atind as the best fruit of ‘philoso- 


“slavery to things. Th 
mental morality (specifically, neither Brahmanical nor 


the Cynic, we need not wonder that Alexander selected 
him as the man most fit to talk with the Hindu ascetic 
sages and to inquire about their teachings. His report 
of that memorable interview of 326 B.c, has been pre- 
served for us by Strabo in his Geography (xv.63). Des- 
pite the difficulty of conversing through interpreters, 
Onesikritos was in fact remarkably successful in 
getting at some of the very fundamentals of Indian 
belief. The drift of the talk, he said, came to this, that 
that is the best doctrine, which rids the spirit not only 
of grief but also of joy ; and again, that that dwelling- 
place is the best, for which the scantiest equipment or 
outfit is needed, ; 

Of these two points, one is of prime significance for 
the spiritual side of Yoga, just as the other is so for its 
practical aspects. The one suggests the ‘undisturbed 
calm’ (citta-prasdda) of Patanjali, the ‘mindfulness 
made perfect through balance’ (upekkhg-sati-pari- 
suddhi) of Buddhaghosa ; and the other is a concrete 
instance of the doctrine (2) of emancipation from the 
This latter is a part of the funda- 


phy, and the many references thereto in the fragments 
of his ethical treatises, Had these last been preserved, 
it is possible that we might have found in them, dis- 
tinctly recognizable traces of Indian teaching. F 

2. This is beautifully set forth by Buddhaghosa 
in his great treatise on Buddhism, The Way of Salva- 
tion or Visuddhi-magga. See book 1, sections ro5— 
112, especially 106, in volume 49 of the Proceedings of 
the American Academy, p. 139. Ofall names in the 
history of Buddhist Scholasticism, Buddhaghosa’s is 
the most illustrious. Heis not less renowned in the 
East thah is his contemporary, Saint Augustin, in the 
West, and for the same reasons,—sanctity of life, wide 
learning, and great literary achievement. An edition 
of the Pali text of this treatise was undertaken by my 
beloved and unforgotten friend and pupil, the late 
Henry Clarke Warren. It is my hope to complete hi€ 
unfinished work, and to issue the text with an English 
version, . ‘x 
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Jainistic nor Buddhist) which is an essential prelimi- 
nary for any system of ascetic religious training, and 
Is accordingly taught again and again, now with a 
touch of gentle humor, now sternly, and always 
cogently, by Brahmans and Jains and Buddbists alike. 

_ Contemporary with Onesikritos, but destinedqunlike 
him) never to be forgotten in India, was Kautilya, “the 
Hindu Bismarck,” as Jacobi calls him, imperial chan- 
cellor of Chandragupta. His treatise on Statesman- 
ship (3) is,as Jacobi shows, our most™ trustworthy 
source of knowledge for the ancient Hindu state, not 
only because its date (about 300 B.C.) is certain, (4) but 
also because it was written by the very man who had 
the principal part in the foundation and administration 
of the great and growing empire of the ‘Mauryan 
Dynasty.(4) Kautilya says that Sgnkhya and Yoga 
and Lokayata were the three philosophic systems 
current in his day. Unfortunately, he does not tell us 
whether there were expositions thereof in literary form. 
In the centuries (perhaps six or more) between Kautilya 
and Patanjali, the Yoga-system did probably undergo 
many modifications in detail ; but it is a fact of prime 
importance that so great an authority as Kgutilya 
recognizes it as a system, and as one of the three most 
worthy of mention among those current in his day.(5) 

_ The elements of Yoga, as Hopkins(6) observes, are 
indefinitely antique. The rgorous austerities, the 
control of the senses, especially as against the temp- 
tations of carnal lust,—these are the achievements of 
holy men which made even the gods to tremble on 
their thrones. And they are described in the Maha- 
bhgrata and other narrative works, often with amu- 
singly grotesque exaggeration, but in such an inci- 
dental and matter-of-fact way that we cannot doubt 
that from very early times Yoga-practices were com. 
mon and wide-spread in India and that the belief in 
their potency yas altogether genuine. 

Yoga is accordingly one of the most ancient and 
striking products of the Hindu mind and character. 
It is therefore a little strange that, while the labors of 
Deussen and Garibe and others have done very much 
to open up the Vedguta and Sankhya systems to the 
Occident, the history of Yoga as a body of practices 
and as a religio-philosophic system 18 yet to be 
written.(7) For the history of Yoga-practice, nothing 
could be more illuminating and fruitful than to carry 
further such investigations as those of Hopkins, just 
cited. For the history of Yoga as a system, the most 
immediate requirement is evidently an Occidental 
translation of the Comment or Yoga-bhashya. It is 

reatly to the credit of Professor Woods that he 


3. The recently edited Arthacaéstra, published at 
Mysore, 1909. See the articles by Hillebrandt, Hertel, 
Jacobi, and Jolly, and especially the three articles by 
Jacobi, Berliner Akademie, r91t and 1912, He calls it 
“eine historische Quelle allerersten Ranges” (1911, p. 
954: cf. p.957, and 1912, p, 834). 

4. Berliner Akademie, 1911, p. 954. 

5. Ibidem, p. 733. - . 

6. Inhis learned article, Yoga-technique in th 
Great Epic, Journal of the Am» Oriental Society 
(1901), vol. 22, p. 333-379. To him, my most grateful 
acknowledgments. 

7. This, with all due deference to Garbe and his 
excellent chapters on Yoga in the Grundriss der 
Indoarischen Philologie (1896). . 
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realized this need and addressed himself with so mt:ch 
energy to the task of supplying it, the more so wl:en 
that task involved journeys once and again not ouly 
to the great teachers of Europe (Deussen and Jacoi:1), 
but also to those of India, 

Rajendra-lala Mitra, in ‘the preface to his ¥ za 
aphorisms of Patanjali (1883: p. xc), says: “I Lad 
hopes of reading the work with the assistance cia 
professional Yogi ; but | have been disappoinied. | 
could §nd no Pandit in Bengal who had made Ycza 
the special subject of his study, and the only person 
I met at Benares whe could help me was most ex.r- 
bitantin his demands. He cared not for the wo_ld 
and its wealth, and the only condition under which 
he would teach me was strict pupilaZe under Hin lu 
rules—living in his hut and ever following his fo :t- 
steps—to which [ could not submit.” That was five 
and thirty years ago.: A real command of both Si1- 
skrit and English by the same person is a combira- 
tion rare enough. Still rareg, the combination of 
those two elements with a knowledge of one of tie 
great vernaculars of India, such as R. Mitra had. 
Rarest of all, this triple combination plus the cnan-e 
(which a foreigner is not likely to get) for a thorouj,h 
acquaintance with the actual procedure and h.bit of 
mind of a gentfine Yogin of high character. What frit 
might that now perhaps almost impossible combin:- 
tion have borne ! : é 

If no Occidental may hope for any such chanc-:s 
of practical acquaintance with Yoga, it is at least 
needful that the written treatise which serves as tlie 
basis of book-study should be informed by the noblest 
spirit and loftiest purpose. That the Comment or 
Bhashya meets these requirements, (8) none of us, 
however much or little we sympathize with the ,Hincu 
point of view, will, I think, deny. “Find me, and turn 
thy back on heaven,” says Brahma, in Emersons 
familiar verses. And so the author of the Commert, 
in treating (at ii. 42) of the supremest happiness, 
says (9) that the pleasures of love in this world ard 
the great pleasures of heaven are not worth the 
sixteenth part of that supremest happiness that comcs 
from the dwindling of lusts. 

And again, in like spirit, he speaks at ii. 51. 
First he quaintly describes Low the gods tempt an 
advanced Yogin with the sensual pleasures of the:r 
transitory heaven: “Sir, will you sit here ? Will you 
rest here? This pleasure might prove attractiv>. 
This maiden might prove attractive. This elixir warcs 
off old age:and death.” Andsoon. Then he sug- 

gests the Yogin’s answer to these enticements, and in 
so doing he rises toa pitch of sustained and nob‘e 
eloquence : . 2 

“Baked on the® pitiless coals of the round-of- 
rebirths, wandering about in the blinding gloom cf 
birth and death,—hardly have I found the lamp thet 
dispels the darkness of the moral defilements, the 


8. Itis certain that the Gheranda-sanhitg, morz 
or less widely known in the Occident, does not mee: 
them. My former pupil, Professor S. K. Belvalka~ 
of Poona, India, assures me that it is condemned b” 
those whose learning and character he respects, The 
like is true of Hathayoga-pradipika and numerou; 
similar woyks. - 

9g. Qéoting from the Maha-bharata, xii. 174.46, 2 
stanza of significance and dignity. 
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lamp of Yoga,—when, lo, these lust-born gusts of the 
things of sense do threaten to put it out ! How then 
coulc it be that 1 who have seen its light, tricked by 
the -nirage of the things of sense, should thiough 
myseif like fuel into that same fire of the round-of- 
rebicths as it flares up again ? Fare ye well, [things 
of sense,] like: unto dreams aie ye ! to be pitied are 
they that crave you, things of sense, [fare well !]” 
Parhaps enough (or more) has already been said 
to uke clear the historical importance and the moral 
digu:ty of the Yoga-bhashya. Its importance was long 
ago pointed out by others in othes connections: so by 


Kerr in his History of Buddhisnz, (10) by Jacobi in his . 


Urstrung des Buddhismus aus dem Sankhya-Yoga(11) 
ané >y Senart im his Bouddhisme et Yoga. (12) 

Thus, to instance some of the more striking and 
well-known coincidences between the Bhashya and 
Budchism, we may begin with the Four Eminent 
Treths. The most significant achievement of modern 
medicine is the finding out of the cause of disease. 
This is the indispensable foundation for the whole 
Structure of preventive medicine. It was precisely 
thi: problem in the world of the spirit to which 
Buddha addressed himself, the “etiology of human 
misery. His solution he publicly announced in his 
firs:.sermon, the gist of which was destiaed to become 
known to untold millions, the sermon of the Deer- 
park at Benares (13) or sermon about the Four 
Traths, Thesé concern suffering, its cause, its sur- 
cease, and the way thereto, and they coincide with 
the iolir cardinal topics of Hindu medical science, (14), 
disease, the cause of disease, health, and remedies. 
Now these Four Truths are set forth by the author 
of the Bhashya at ii. 15, and not without explicit 
refsrence to the fact that this Yoga-system Nas four 
divisions coincident with those of the system of medi- 
cine. It may be added that a part of the Rule to which 
this is the Comment, reads: To the discriminating, 
al! is nothing but pain, duhkham eva sarvam vive- 
kinah ; and that this again is one of the three, funda- 
meatal axioms of Buddhism, (15) All is transitory, 
Allis pain, All is without substantive reality. 

Again, the Bhashya enumerates (at i. 20), quite as 
a matter-of-course, the five means to the higher con- 
centration, namely faith and energy and mindfulness 
and concentration and insight (craddhg-virya-smrti- 
sarAdhi-prajfia). These are the same five elements 
of Yoga mastered and taught by the famous Yoga- 
doctors, Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta, and 
coincide literally with those given in the Buddist 
texts, namely in the Discourse of the Noble Quest 
or Ariya-pariyesanasutta, Majjhima-nikaya, vol. 1, 


* 


é : 

10. Jacobi’s translation, Leipzig, 1882, vol. 1, 
Pp. 467 fi, ; 

rt, Géttinger Nachrichten, 1896. 

1z, Revue de Vhistorie des religions, rgoo. 

13, Vinaya-pitaka, vol. 1, pe 10 ; Samyutta-nikaya, 
vol. 5,p, 420. These truths become a kind of cano- 
nical commonplace : see Majjhima, vol 1, p. 48. 

14, This coincidence the Hindu medical writers 
did not fail to observa: so Vagbhata in the stanza 
introductory to the Astanga-hrdaya. ; , 

15 Anguttara-nikaya, vol. 1, p. 286 ; translated 
by Henry C. Warren, p. xiv of his Buddhism in tran- 
slations, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 3,+-See also 
Visuddhi-magga book xx. 

i 
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p. 164. Here Buddha tells how he, before hls En-’ 
lightenment, went to these teachers, found that he 
himself had mastered saddha, viriya, sati, samadhi, 
and pafifig no less truly than they, and admitted that 
these things were good as far as they went, but that 
they brought you only tothe third or fourth of the 
Four Formless Realms, that is, that they did not 
bring you far enough. The discussion of the proper 
balance of these five moral faculties constitutes a 
most interesting section of the fourth book of the 
Visuddhi-magga. ; 

Again, among the Forty Businesses or kamma- 
tibgnas, that play so prominent a réle in the Visuddhi 
maegga, are the Four Exalted States or brahma-viba- 
ras, namely friendliness and' compassion and joy and 
indifference (metta, karuna, muditg, upekkhg). The 
whole of book ix is devoted to them. They all lead 
up to the first three trances, and the cultivation of 
upekkhg leads even to the fourth trance or highest of 
the ordinary trances. Now all these four states, 
under the corresponding names of miitri, karuna, 
mudita, and upeks§a, are prescribed by the Rule and 
the Bhashya at i.33, and asa means for calming the 
mind-stuff. 

Or again, to cite a case of partial correspondence 
and partial diversity, we may mention the klecas or 
innate defects of human nature or moral defilements 
or (as Dr., Woods calls them) the hindrances. These 
are enumerated by the Bhashya, at ii.3, as ignorance, 
the feeling-of-personality, lust, ill-will, and the will-to- 
live (avidyg, asmita, raga, dveSa, abhinivecga); But 
Buddhaghosa, in book xxii, hag a list of ten, contain- 
ing most of these five, and also, for example, sloth or 
languor (thina, styana), which last by the Bhashya, 
at 1.30, is put among the nine obstacles or antarayas. 
We hope that the Bhashya and the Visuddhi-magga 
may prove mutually illuminating, by reason not only 
of their coincidences but also of their differences. 

Minor coincidences, in matters of diction, as bet- 
ween the Bh'gshya and the Buddhist texts, deserve 
careful notice from any who chance to study these 
sources at the same time. Confident as we may be 
concerning the infldence of the Yoga system upon 
Buddha,—the interplay of influences as between the 
Bhashya and the Buddhist texts may well have been 
chiefly in the opposite direction, Thus the use of the 
Sanskrit word adhvanam in the sense of ‘time’ (so at 


‘iv. 12) is, unless I err, wholly foreign to Brahmanical 


Sanskrit texts, and isa downright taking over of its 
Pali equivalent addhanam in its secondary but com- 
mon meaning of ‘ime! Similarly the use of -nimna 
with -pragbhgra (at iv. 26) seems to me not rightly 
Sanskrit at all, ebut rather a conscious adaptation of 
the familiar Pali‘combination -nihna, -pona, -pab- 
bhara. : 

Indeed, one is sometimes tempted to surmise that 
the diction of the author of the Vhashya was influ- 
enced by downright reminiscences of Nikaya texts. 
Thus at ii.39 and iv.25 are given the questionings or 
doubts as io personal identity through various past 
and future births: “Who was 1? Or who shall we 
become ?” and so forth: ko ’ham gsam ? katham aham 


.@sam?... ke va ybhavisyamad? katham vg bhavi- 


svamaqd? These are substantially the questions 
cited at length by Buddhaghosa (in book xix) from 
the Majjhima-nikaya (vol. 1, p. 8). ‘ 

The reflections of the Yogin ‘on whom insight has 
dawned” are put by the author of the Bhasbya (at 1.16) 


. 
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iy a way which—at once brief and’ yet ample—is 
marked by noble dignity. They describe the winning 
of the supreme goal: “Won is that which was to be 
woh. Ended are the moral defilements which had 


‘to be ended. Cut is the close-jointed succesgjon of , 


existences-in-the-world, which—so long as it, was not’ 
cut asunder—involved death after birth and birth after 
death.” Praptam prapaniyam. Ksinah kgetavyah 
klegah. Chinnah clistaparva bhava-samkramo, yasya- 
vicchedaj janitva mriyate, mrtva ca jayate. pre: 

In like matine®the consummation of the holy life, 
salvation, or the setting free, is described in the Digha- 
nikaya, vol. 1, p. 84; “In him, when set free, there 
arises the knowledge that he zs set free. He knows: 
Ended is rebirth. paves has been the holy life. Done 
has been what was/to be done. There is no more 
returning’heré.” Vimuttasmim ‘vimuttam’ iti fignamy 
hoti. ‘Khina jati. Vusitam brahmacatiyam, ‘Katam 
karanlyam. Ndaparam itthattaya’ ti pajangti. 

The whole spiritual, situation in both cases is 
similar ; and that'the substantial coincidences of the 
two descriptions may be uothing more than the 
natural outcome of that similarity we will’ not deny. 
But the axamples that have been mentioned (a few 
out of many) make it clear that a_ systematic study of 
the Bhashya in the light of the Buddhist texts is well 
worth the while. =~ ; 

The comparison‘of Yoga and Buddhism is not the 
only study which I hope this work of Professor Woods 
will powerfully stimuldte. I hope it will direct'the 
attention of scholars toa severely critical examination 
of the supernormal powers which, as Buddhist and." 
Yoga texts alike maintain, are among the fruits of ‘the 
cultivation of profound concentration or samadhi,. 

in order to, make my meaning clear, let me 
instance (with added references to the text of the 
Bhashya) some of these powers : Such are clairvoyancé 
and clairaudience (ii, 43); knowledge of the future 
(iii, 16) and of one’s previous births (iii, 18) ; thought- 
reading (iii, 19) ; power to become invisible (iii. 21) ; 
the cessation of hunger and thirst (iii. 30) ; the power 
of hypnotic suggestion (iii. 38: “your mind-stuff 
enters the body of another,” cittasya para-carirgvecah); 
the power to walk upon water or a spider’s thread or 
sunbeams orto pass through the air (iii, 42) 3, the 
power by reason of which “the fire, hot as it is, burns 
you not” (iii, 45) ; andsoon. Such powers are sys- 
tematically eos by Buddhaghosa in books xii. 
and xiii, and are constantly mentioned with quiet 
gravity by the story-tellers, as if no one were expected 
to have any difficulty in believing them. Isit not 
worth while, in the light of modern kn®wledge, to try 
to draw aline between that which has some real 
basis in fact and that which has none?’ To this, 
question William James, by “word and’ by deed,: 
answered with an emphatic Yes, 

The more obvious manifestations of Yoga-practice, 
such as the standing upon one leg or the holding of 
one arm aloft and other austerities, ‘did not fail to 
strike the Greeks (Stiabo, xv. 61), just as, at all times, ' 
the sensational has strick the casual(16) observer. Thg 


‘ ae 
16 Or, to speak in terms of the twentieth century, 
the “cameral” or “snapshot” observer. The Nation- 
al Geographic Society of Washington , devoted most 
of its Magazine for December, 1913, to the “Religious 
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noblest and most spiritual achievements of the Yogin 
present no features of interest for the gazer or for the 
tourist-photographer. On the other hand, the rewards 
—whether of gratified vanity or of reputation or of 
gifts--for the successful performance of marvellous or 
apparently supernormal acts, are and always have 
been a temptation to abuse Yoga-practices with venal 
and fraudulent, purpose. The ample admixture of 
deception and trick and miracle-mongering has tend- 
ed to make men of science averse to any serious con- 
sideration of the whole subject’ But fraud, even if 
preponderant, will nof excuse us from the due investi- 
gation of the residuum of well-attested fact, not even 
if that residuum be small. The reason why well- 
attested cases of the apparently miraculous are rela- 
tively few is a legitimate one : to persons most likely 
to make the highest and noblest attainments by the 
practicelof Yoga, the so-calléd ‘‘magical powers’? are 
after allan incidental by-product. And accordingly, 
Buddhaghosa relegates the dis@ussion of the super- 
normal powers to those books (xii and xiii) which 
form a mere appendix to his treatment (books iii to xi) 
of Concentration or Samadhi. To seek these powers 
as an end, or to make a display of them to satisfy the 
curiosity of the yulgar, is wholly unworthy, and indeed 
most strictly forbidden. In the gospel-narrative of the 
temptation, when the Devil says, “Ifthou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down from hence,” the answer of 
Jésus is an uncompromising rebuke. And in like 
spirit, the Mahabharata threatens with ‘‘a hell from 
which there is no relgase” the Yogins who are thus 
guilty. (17) ° eos ee 
Thought-reading is a power very often ascribed ta 
Buddha r to a saint, who thereby intuitively discerns 
the evil intentions of another and. so thwarts them. 
In many ofthese cases the use of good judgment or 
of a knowledge of human nature, may explain the 
successful thought-reading ; while in others some in- 
fluence much more subtile may be in play. The 
cases asa class are not easy to sift. On the other 
hand, the activity of the subliminal consciousness is 
most clearly referred to in the Explanation to the 
Bhashya at i2q: ‘Chaitra thinks intently, ‘To- 
morrow I must get up just at day-break’and then after 
having slept, ‘he gets up at that very time because 
iof the subliminal impression resulting from that 
intent thinking.” _ This power of awaking from sound 
slumber ata predetermined hour is abundantly at- 
tested by common experience, and also, for example, 
by J. M. Bramwell in his Elypnotism, page 387 (cf, 
p. 115). And doubtléss the power to “emerge from 
trance” or “rise out of trance” (one of the five “mas. 
teries” of Buddhaghesa at book iv, section 103, the 
vatthana-vasi) is a power of a kindred nature.” If the 
Bhashya’s promise, “fire burns hith not” (at iii.gs : 
see above) refers to insensibility to the pain of a burn, 
the power therein implied may stand in relation ta 
i 


Men of India” The paper is illustrated with seventy 
pictures. The sensational aspects of Yoga-practice 
have been treated in easily acgessible works. Such 
are John C. Oman’s The Mystics, Ascetics, and 
Saints of India, London, 1908 $ Richard Schmidt’s 
Fakire und Fakirtum, Berlin,’ 1908, 

17 At %ii.197.7, cited by Hopkins, Yoga-technique, 
JAOS. xxii.344. 
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the facts of aneesthesia and analgesia as recited by 
Bramwell at pages 360-361. Compare also his Index, 
under “Analgesia, in hypnosis, and post-hypnotic.” 
Perhaps the most marvellous of all these “super- 
normal” attainments is the power of suffering one’s’ 
body to be buried for a long ‘time and of resuming 
one’s normal activities on release from the grave. 
Well-attested cases are indeed rare, but such in fact 
there are, and none is better attested or more won- 
derfal than that of Haridas. This man had ghimself 
buried alive for six weeks at Lahore at the Court of 
Runjeet Singh in 1837. Thorough-going precautions 
were taken against fraud, and the account, of the 
mater is from the pen of Sir Claude Martin Wade, | 
who was‘an actual. eye-witness of the disinterment. 
The account was first printed by James Braid, ina. 
tiny book(18), since, become famous, entitled ‘Ob- 
setvations on trance or human _hybernation,” Edin- 
burgh, 1850. The very title of Braid’s sober and 
judicial treatise intimages that he sees nothing mira-, 
culous in this, performance, but regards it rather as 
analogous to the hibernation common in many ani-. 
mais and as something that could be and was induced 
by natural, albeit most elaborate and painstaking’ ' 
means, The case at any rate warns us-against too” 
ready incredulity concerning Hindu mafvels that seem 
at first blush to pass the bounds of the poésible. : 
To show the interest of studying Yoga in the'light ’ 
of the discovefies of modern psychology, I know of’ 
no better example than the story of Ruchi_and Vipula. | 
This"is indubitably.a case of hypnosis and effective | 
suggestion to the hypnotized subjéct: to refrain’ from 


yielding to a strong temptation to doa sinful act, If we 


knew nothing about the psychological facts involved, 
we Occidentals should certainly not recognize the true 
significance of the narrative, especially as its technical : 
features are’ presented ina terminology which the: 
facts alone can elucidate. Thus the gaining. power 
over another’s will by hypnotizing is called “entering . 
the body of another” “as wind enters an empty space” 
—phrases of hopeless obscurity until we know in’ 
detail the nature of the facts intended. The story ‘iis 
given in ‘the Maha-bhgrata (at xiii. 46, 41), and” it is 
to Hopkins that we owe the service of showing(19) its 
meaning to Western scholars. The story itself ‘is- 
in brief as follows. - “ ' ¢ 
The'sage Deva-carman had a wifé of great beaity 
named Ruchi, Even the gods were enamored of hér, 
and ‘n particular god Indra, whose illicit amours are 
notorious. Well aware of Indra’s designs; the sage, 
before going away to perform a sacrifice, summons his 


13 Braid was a surgeon of Manchesttx, England. 
The copy of his book that lay before me when I ‘wrote 
this, was a gift “To the President of Harvard College 
with the author's compliments” in 1852. The little 
volume has since been transferred to the “Treasure 
Room.” The account was reprinted by Garbe in The 
Mon.st for duly, 1900,, Chicago. See also Garbe in 
Westermann’s Monatshefte for September;- rg00 ; or. 
W. Preyer’s Der Hypnotismus, Berlin, 1882 (p. 46, 
fae from Braid) ior Richard Schmidt,, Fakire, | 

p 8B ay 
: 19 In his paper on Yoga-technique, already cite 
Journal of the Am. Oriental Soueq. galas, cn 
pare his excellent comments upon the «technical 
features of the story. ete 
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pupil Vipula and bids him protect Ruchi and het 
virtue and especially as against the lustful Indra. 
Vipula, himself a man of the utmost integrity and 
virtue and self-control, agrees to do the bidding of 
his teacher, and asks him in what form Indra may be 
expectéd to appear. “In any one of many forms,”; 
answers Deva-carman. “Indra may come Wearing @ 
diadem or a clout, asa Brahman or as an outcaste,. 
as a parrot or as a lion, as an old man or as a young - 
man, or indeed in the form of the wind-god. There- 
fore,” he continues, “watch over her with diligence. , 
And so he. departs. Reig Ade oe : 
Vipula sagely reflects that if ‘the. tempter can 
come in the form of the wind, a fence for the hermit- 
age or a door for/Ruchi’s cottage would be of no 
avail. He’ resolves/to protect her virtue, “by the 
power of Yoga.”(20) ‘“I, will enter. her’ body by. 
Yoga and in it I {will abide, sunk in. the deepest 
concentration (samahita). If 1 keep myself free from 
the slightest trace of passion, I shall incur no guilt.” 
Accordingly, he sits down by her, who is seated,, and 
gazes steadily with his eyes into her eyes, and so -that 
her, gaze meets his, and’ fills her mind with longing 
for what is right, so that she is averse especially to 
any adulterous word or deed.(21) “Vipula entered 
her body as the wind enters space, and remained 
there motionless, invisible. Then, making rigid the 
body of his teacher’s wife, he stayed there devoted 
to guarding Her, and she was not aware, of him.” 
Indra, thinking “This is my chance,” comes now to 
the hermitage’ in the form of a man, young and very 
handsome, sees the body of Vipula seated and with — 
staring eyes and motionless as a picture, and, sees 
Ruchi also in all her loveliness. She on seeing him 
and his superb beauty; wanzed to,rise and welcome 
him and, ask him, who he was, But under ‘the 
influence of Vipula,. she could not move a muscle. 
Indra makes known to her himself and his passion ’ 
and the. need of prompt assent. Vipula recognizes’ 
her danger from her, looks, redoubles the force of his 
hypnotic suggestion, “and bound with Yoga-bonds 
all her faculties,” so that, although, in reply to’ Indra’s 
“Come, come,” she wanted to say ‘Yes,"—the - words 
that actually escaped her were’ “Sir, what business 
hast thou to come here?” She was, the’ story adds, 
‘not without grave embarrassment at the incivility 
of her answer, “spoken under'the control of another.” 
Indra now perceives “with his supernormal eye” 'that 
Vipula is “in Ruchi’s body like an image in a mirror,” 
and that his case is therefore hopeless, and trembles 
lest Vipula curse him. Vipula “quits the ‘body of 
Ruchi” (that ig, terminates the hypnosis), and, with 
unstinted rebukes to thé crestfallen Indra, tells him to 
take himself off—Deva-garman returns and Vipula 
presents to him his wife unspoiled. ae 
The facts relating to hypnotism were unknown to « 
jeg 2 } i 


' 20 In sitch a story as this, the phraseology of the | 
original Sanskrit (at Maha-bharata xiii. 4o) is. of 
moment,’ My phrases are accordingly intended to be 
a@orrect reproductions. Note especially those enclosed 
within marks of quotation, and see stafizas so—52 
and-56—59 of the original, as numbered in the 
Bombay edition of 1888. ae 


21 Such. is,-I take it, the significance of lakganam 
lakgSanengiva, vadanam vadanena Ca, at stanza 58. 
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the Occident at the beginning of the last century. 
. In 184t James Braid independently discovered and 
observed and described many of the phenomena here 
concerned, Even the word AySnotism, as may be 
seen from Murray’s Dictionary, is only about seventy- 
five years old, having been introduced with Aypxnotize, 
etc,, into the English language by Braid himself in 
1842. But in spite of the extreme modernity of the 
Occidental knowledge of the facts, ‘and of’ the 
terminology in which they are recorded, there is 
already a large and rapidly growing literature upon 
the subject, and the elaborate treatise of John Milne 
Bramwell entitled “Hypnotism, its history, practice, 
and theory” (London, 1906) gives a bibliography of 
books and articles running-into the hundreds. : Never- 
theless, the systematic treatises, those of Moll and 
Bramwell at least, do not even attempt to carry the 
history of hypnotism back beyond the times of Braid, 
Esdaile, Elliotson, and Mesmer—a statement which I 
make, not by way of “carping, but rather by way of 
calling attention to: an opportunity. Unless I err, 
the whole subject is commonly regarded in the 
Occidetit as very modern, a recent’ discovery, when 
in fact it has been well,.known and widely. known in 
the Orient for over two thousand years, ao 
The fruits of Yoga-practice. are told, not only in 
systematic Sanskrit treatises 6n Yoga and in Buddhist 
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HE multifarious complexity of life has 
_ been one of the baffling problems in 
science. There is first the mystery of 
energetic animal life with its reflex move- 
ments and pulsating organs. 
contrast is the life of plants, seemingly 
passive and stationary. Evenin this sim- 
ple type allits manifestatiohs of activity 


appear to be capricious ; the same shock of 


the environment calls forth in it different 
replies. It sometimes moves towards, and 
at other tithes away from light ; the shoot 
moves away against gravity, the root 


moves in the direction of gravity. There is © 


hardly any-reaction exhibited by the plant 
of which the directly opposite may not 
be also observed. It therefore appeared 
hopeless to discover any unity in . such 
contradictory manifestations, and there 
was a growing belief thatit was no under- 


lying law but the individuality of ‘the 


* The Life Movements of Plants—Transactions of 
the Bose Institute, Vol. 1, 1918. Published by the 
12) 


Bose Institute, Calcutta. Price Rs, 6. . 


In strong 


books, but also incidehtally, as I have said, in many 
-epic or narrative texts. The exploitation of tl ese 
texts by an Indianist who has already made athorcagh 
study of modern psychology is sure to yield «ery 
striking results, In the second chapter of his wor’. on 
hypnotism (page 109 of the new edition of A E. 
Waite, London, 1899), Braid describes his techn que 
for inducing hypnosis. What must our wonder be on 
_finding that almost exactly fifteen centuries ag3 in 
‘the island of Ceylon there was written a book, 
_ Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi-magga, a: large vart of 
which is concerned with this very subject. ith 
Buddhaghosa indeed it is self-hypnotization, but the 
technique of itis substantially the same as that of raid 
in all its essential features: the willingness on the 
part of the subject to submit himself, the comfort.ble 
position, the steady and slightly strained gaze, the 
fixed attention, the gentle monotonous sensory 
stimulations.-That important discoverics should 
be made by a, people, and be made again centrries 
ater and quite dndependenthy by another peop.e,— 
this is one of the most astonishing facts or human 
history. «- 7 ee 


—Abridged from "The Harvard Theological 
=e Re iew. 
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plant that determined the choice of its 
capricious movements. Various terms 
were invented for the diferent movem-nts 
such'as positive heliotropism or positive 
geotropism, when the organ moved to- 
wards the exciting force, and negative 
heliotropism or .geotropism when it 
moved away from the Source of stimulus. 
The eminent ‘physiologist Pfeffer, howe ver, 
pointed out that these descriptive icrms 
were noexplanations, but served merely 
as -convenient cloaks to hide our igno- 
rance. The laws which guide the diffc-ent 
reactions’ have yet to be discovered. 

‘ No quest could be higher for the kas-ern 
mind than the search after unity amids. be- 
wildering diversity; to this he is spec‘ally 

-fitted by his habit of synthesis. But s-.me- 
thing more than bis.trend of thought was 
necessary—the combination of clear 
‘ thought with deftness of hand, of thcore- 
tical insight with great power of irven- 
tion, Imagination 1s apt to run astray, 
and theory is to be checked at cvery step 
by rigid experimental demonstration. 


62 


The investigations into the phenomena 
of even the simplest type of lifeis surround- 
ed with innumerable difficulties; it is 
necessary for their elucidation.to bring 
into the realm of the visible, what had 
hitherto been invisible; to detect and 
record the tremor of excitation ; to measure 
the speed of the invisible impulse; to com- 
pel the apparently stationary organ trace 
a single pulse of its imperceptible gréwth; 
tousolate and then subject.the living organ 

‘to each of the multitudinous forces that 
play on it; to'record the diverse response 
of the organism; to discover’ the law 
of action of each, and: from the definite 
kncwledge of the effect of individual fac- 
tors to predict the combined éffects in their 
numerous permutations and combinations. 
This was to be but tHe firs® stage of the 
inaairy; of infinitely higher import is to 
be the discovery that life is one, that all 
the characteristics, of the higher animal 
life has been foreshadowed in plant-life :— 
the characteristics of contractility, of 
spontaneity, even of nervous impulse. 
Vast is the area to be trsaversed and in- 
surmountable appear to be the difficulties 
thaz block every step. But to the man 
oftaith and unclouded vision, difficulties 
are meant to be surmounted through 
uni:ring patience and intense concentration 
of purpose. Pg 


This is the genesis of the foundation of 
the Bose Institute a year ago; and we 
have now the first volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Institute giving accounts of 
work that have been accomplished. In 
the introduction, the founder lays down 
the objects of the Institute which breathe 
a scirit of universality : 


“The fuller investigation , of the many - 
the nascent . 


evez-opening problems of 
science, which includes both Life and Non- 
Life, are among the main purposes of the 
Anscitite. In adding a large auditorium, 
I have sought® permanently to associate 
the advancement of knowledge with the 
widest possible civic and public. diffusion 
of iz; and this without any academic 
limizations, heneeforth to all races. and 
languages, to both men and women alike, 
anc for alltime coming. . 

“It is my futher wish that, as far as-the 
limized accommodation would permit, the 
facilities of the Institute should be availa. 

‘ble to workers from all countries. In 
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traditions of my country, which, so far 
back as twenty-five centuries ago, wel- 
comed all scholars from different parts of 
the world, within the precincts of its 
ancient seats of learning, at Nalanda and 
at Taxilla:” : 


The, revival of great traditions of 
ancient India! Butitis said that nations 
like individuals, have their birth, their 
periods of adolescence, senility and’ death, 
and the life-history of India had passed 
through a.similar cycle. Among ancient 
peoples, the intellectual culture of the Nile 
valley, of Assyria and of Babylon waxed 
and waned and finally disappeared. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that the exube- 


rance and manifold activities reach their - 
‘height with the surge of life, and that 


arrest of growth betokens, in general, the 
approach ofdeath. This inference is, how- 
ever, not to be accepted as universally 
true;.for certain remarkable experiments 
of Professor Bose on arrested growth 
show, that life may be conserved for a 
time in a state of suspense, and that an 
adequate stimulus brings about rejuvenes- 
cence, and transforms the Jatent 
dynamic activity. Perhaps it was the 
reality of such life-renewals that gave the 
tone of conviction in one “of his addresses 
where he says that : 


“The apparent dormancy of intellectual 
life in India has been only a, temporary 
phase. Just like the oscillation -of the 
season round the globe, great. pulsa- 
tions of intellectual activity passed 
over the different peoples of the earth. 
With the coming of the spring the dormant 
life sprang ‘forth; ‘similaily the ‘life that 
India conserytd, by inheritance, culture 


‘and temper4tnent, was only latent and 


was again ready to spring forth into the 
blossom and fruit 6f-knowledge.” : 
The highest aspiration of modern India 


_is to be no losger satisfied with isolation, 


but to take an active part in great 
movements of the present age, and give 
to ‘the world the best that--she has 
acquired. This has already found manifes- 
tation in different ways,and among the 
objects of the Institute we find the follow- 
ing declaration which is characteristic. of 
Igdian ideality. ; 

“The discoveries made at the Institute 
will become’ public property; no patents 
will ever be taken. The spirit of our 


‘this Iam attempting, to carry ott the gnational culture demands that we should 


? 


into . 
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for ever be free from desecration of utilis- 
ing knowledge for personal gain.”’, 


II : 


The outlook of the Institute is to open 


six Departments to carry out investiga- 
tions in different branches of science, to 
discover and correlate various phenomena 
in a great synthesis. Each of these Depart- 
ments would require for its proper equip- 
ment and staff an endowment of 12 lacs 
ofrupees. It isto be remembered in this 
connection, that the Institute is.primari- 
ly for reseach, for discovery of phenomena 
hitherto unknown. Its function is quite 
different from college instruction, where 
large classes may he taught on‘ known 
facts by a smallstaff of teachers. It is 
-through arduous ‘and long training in 


the Institute that some of the scholars: 


may become competent to undertake 
original investigation. At present there 
are ten scholars, who are under Sir 
J. C. Bose’s personal training. This number 
cannot be exceeded unless the staff of 
instructors be considerably increased. 
Out of the six departments it is intended 
to open two in the near future, the 
necessary endownfent being 24 lacs of 
rupees. Sucha great national undertak- 
ing is beyond any individual effort; a 
‘beginning has however been made by the 
‘immediate gift-of 4 lacs by the founder with 
the further contingent gift of 2 lacs. Ifit 
be the national will that India shall once 
mote take her proper share in the intellec- 
tualvadvancement of the world, then 
means for such an end may be forth- 
coming. The present time with the great 
wide world tragedy may be regarded as 
inopportune for any, great undertaking. 
“But it is at such a crisis,” says Dr. Bose, 
“that men learn to discriminate the Real 
from .the Unreal, so that they can 
dedicate themselves to the ,pursuit of 
Truth, which is eternal.” 
‘The trust of the founder has, we are 
glad to learn from last year’s report, 


been in part justified and we hope will be. 


increasingly so in'the near future. The 
gratifying fact is that it is not any 
particular province or any particular 
}Section of community that has evinced 
their practical interest in the national 
work, The very first two large donations 
of 1 lac from Mr. S. R. Bomanji and 24% 
lacs front Mr. Mulraj Khatau, came from 
Bombay; H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar, 


the premier Indian prince, made acontrib7- 
tion from ‘his State of 14% lags, to be ia- 
creased in the near future. In Bengal tie 
Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra 
Nandy has made a gift of 2 lacs. Besid-s 
this other subscriptions have been receivec ; 
the total asset of the Institute incluj- 
ing the’ contribution of the founder now 
amouyts to about 10%4lacs. The balan-c 
of 14 lacs for the immediate extension f 
the Institute wifl, it is hoped, be receiv. d 
during the course ‘of the year. Both tue 
Government of India and the Governme::t 


-of Bengal have beef generous in ther 


support, and six Government scholarshins 
have been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State for workers in the Institut2. 
This co-operation of Gévernment in our 
national work is most gratifying. 


Ill. 


Though the financial asset is necessary, 
yet far mdre important is the value of 
the scientific work accomplished which 
ensures the growth and stccess of a 
Research Institute. And we have a large 
volume containing detailed accounts of 
some 21 different researches carried o-t 
by Sir J. C. Bose assisted by his pupi.s. 
All of them show extraordinary delicacy 
of the new’ methods of attack, the persist- 
ence with which the most difficult 
problems have been purstied. The veil of 
maystery is lifted, and that which has 
been regarded as capricious_is brought -n 
harmony with unchangingVlaw. It will 
not be possible in the course of an article ~o 
give a complete account of the results, 
the fuller understanding of which wll 
require advanced knowledge of scienze 
and the technique of new methods ofex- 
perimentation. We shall, however, give here 
a popular account of several investigations 
which are of general-interest. 

The difficulties presented by complcx 
phenomena of lifg have often been evaded - 
by ascribing them to some mysterio-s 
and unknown working of vital force. “n 


Seeking to find the law underlying tie 


mystery, Sir J. C. Bose selects for his first 
investigation the discovery of the cause of 
certain extraordinary phenomenon which 
had mystified the people of Bengal. 


Tut ‘PRayING’ PacM. 
“Perhapsnophenomenon is so remar.- 
able and shrouded with greater mystery 
as the performances of a particular Da‘e 


f 
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Palm near Faridpur in Bengal. In the 


evening, while the temple bells ring calling 
upon people to. prayer, this tree bows 
down as ifto prostrate itself. It erects 
its head again in the morning, and this 
process is repeated every day of the year. 
This extraordinary manifestation has been 
regarded as miraculous, and pilgrims 
have been attracted in large numbers.. [t 
is alleged that offerings sade to the tree 
have been the means of effecting mar- 
vellous cuyes. It is not necessary to 
pronounce any opihion on the subject; 
these cures may be taken as effective as 
other faith-cures- now prevalent in the 
West. ‘eee 
“This particelar Date Palm, Phoenix 
dactylifera, is a full-grown rigid tree, its 
trunk being about I6 feet in length and 
ten inches in diameter. It must have 
been displaced by ‘storm and is now at 
az inclination of about sixty degrees to 
the vertical. In consequence of the diurnal 
movement; the trunk, throughout its en- 
tire length, is erected in the morning and 
depressed in the afternoon. The highest 
pcint of the trunk thus moves up and 
down through adistance of 8 feet; the 
‘neck’ above the trunk, is coucavé ,to the 
sky in the morning; in the afternoon the 
curvature is reversed. The large leaves 
which point high up against the sky in 
the morning are thus swung round in the 
a‘ternoon through a vertical distance of 
about fifteencfeet. To the popular imagina- 
tion, the tree appears like a living giant, 
more than twice the height ofa human 
being, which leans forward in the evening 
from its towering height.and bends its 
neck till the crown of leaves press against 
the ground in an attitude of devotion. — 
“A difficulty arose at the beginning in 
obtaining sanction of the proprietor to 
attach the recorder to the tree. He was 
apprehensive that the miraculous power 
might disappear by profane contact with 
foreign-looking instruments. “His muis- 
givings were rernoved on the assurance 
that the instrument was made in Dr. 
Bose’s laboratory, in India and that it 
would beattached to the tree by one of his 


" assistants who was the son of a priest.” 


From results of observation itis found 
that the tree is never at rest, but ina 
state: of continuous movement. The 
movement is not passive, but an active 
force is exerted; the force mnece$sary to 
counteract the movement is equivalent to 


‘ground, 


ception by movement. 
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the weight of 47 kilograms or about a 
maund and a quarter: in other words, 
the force is sufficient to lift a man off the 
The special apparatus devised made ~ 
the tree record automatically its move- 4 
ment day aud night. A long ‘course. of 
investigation brought out the fact that 
the movement was due to variation of 
temperature, as will be seen. from the 
pair of records, the: upper showing the 
daily fluctuation of temperature and the 
lower the corresponding movement of the . 
tree. Further research showed that the 
tree was acted on by two contending forces, 
the geotropic action in virtue of which 
the tree tried to erect itself, and the 
antagonistic action of rise of temperature , 
which opposed the tropic curvature. The 
tree was never at rest, butin a state of 
“dynamic balance’, which was upset in 
one direction or the other by the changes 
of the environment. The fully grown and 
rigid tree is thus ‘sensitive’ to slightest , 
external change, even the passage ofa 
cloud across the sky and signals ‘its per- 
The. arbitrary 
distinction between ordinary and ‘sensi- 


tive’ plants thus disappears ; not only the 


particular palm but every tree and its 
various organs are shown to perceive and 
execute movements in response to the 
changes of its environment. It is not the 
pulvinus of Mimosa that isalone excitable, 
but trees also are instinct with sensibility. — 
Their rigid trunks are gigantic pulvinoids 
which perceive and respond to the multi- 
tudinous stimuli of their environment. | 


DIRUNAL AND SEASONAL CHANGE 
oF SENSIBILITY. 


Another inquiry. undertaken was to 
find whether the plant is equally alive all 
hours of day and night; if not, is there 
any definite period at which it loses its 
sensibility and falls, as it were, to sleep? Is 
there again another period when the plant 
wakes up to its maximum excitability ? 
For this investigation the plant was excit- 
ed by an automatic device by a definite ¢ 
shock every honr of the day and night, 


\ 


eand the recorded answers show that ats 


the middle part of the day the excitability 
of Mimosa was at its highest. Its sensi- 
bility declined with later hours of. the 
night and vanished early in the morning. 
From this state of torpor the plant 


~ 
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gradually woke up tillit was fully active 
at about midday. 
Not only are plants unequally excitable 


at different parts of the day, but- their 


sensibility shows a characteristic change 
at different seasons of the year. The power 
of conduction of excitation becomes very 
much reduced in winter, and in consequence 
of this there is produced a qualitative 
change in the character of the responsive 
movement. Itison this account thatin 
winter the sign of response of a plant often 
undergoes a reversal. 
DETECTION OF EFFECT OF STIMULUS 
ON THE PLANT, . 

“Much confusion has 4risen in plant. 
physiology on accout of the indefinite use 
of the term ‘stimulus.’ Professor Bose 
shows that every agent which causes 
excitation in the animal also excites the 
plant, the test of excitation being contrac- 
tion which gives rise to a twitching move- 
ment. He shows how mechanical irritation 
and wound, electric shocks, the action of 
patticular rays of light and certain invisi- 
ble radiations, bridg ahout excitation. There 
are. again other agents, warmth for ex- 
ample, which bring about the opposite 
physiological reaction of expansion. For 
record of the answering twitch in the plant, 
four different types of instruments have 


been invented, the Resonant Recorder, the’ 


Magnetic Tapper, the Mechanical Tapper, 
and the Oscillating Recorder. In addition of 
mechanical response, three other methods 
have been devised to detect and measure 
the change caused by stimulation ; one of 
these is the change in the rate of growth ; 
the principle of the other two depends on 
the detection of subtleelectric changes that 
occur in the orgdnism under stimulus. 
These four methods are entirely indepen- 
dent of each other; the instrumental 
appliances are totally differemt. Yet the 
different records tell the same story. 
These different methods of attack have 
enormously expanded the power and 
extent ofinquiry. They moreover establish 
the great generalisation that the under- 
lying reaction is the same in the sensitive 


and ordinary plants, in growing and non,’ 


growing organs. The generalisation thug 
established has been fruitful of numerous 
discoveries; thus from the particular 
behaviour of sensitive plant under the ac- 
tion of a given agent, it has been possible 
to predict the effect of the same agent on 


growing organs. Again Lhe clectric twitch 
observed led to the discovery of phen>- 
mena which had hitherto been unsuspecte.. 
The hieroglyphic of the recorded mec 1ari- 
cal and electrical twitches has led tc tl.e 
deciphering the book of life of plant. 


DuaL REACTION UNDER STIMULUS 


Theetangible and striking effect of a 
shock is a sudden contraction as scen .n 
the jerky fall of the leaf of the sensiti-e 
plant Mimosa. The accepted thecry is 
that a stimulus is a releasing agent whi-h 
causes an explosive change ; itis like tie 
firing off of cartridge by the pull of tr-ggrr. 
Sométhing is consumed, on account of 
which the energy stored up in the organ- 
ism is lost; in consequetice of this tre 
functional activity is lowered below pz.r, 
and fatigue thus follows action. Bat 
behind this outer seeming ‘somethiag 
becomes latent which had hitherto rot 
been suspected. Certain experinerts 
carried out by Sir J.C. Bose show that 
stimulis need not always brirg abou-a 
‘down’ grade change; it may on jhe 
contrary, bring about a_ simultanecus 
building-‘up’ process which confers on the 
organism a greater potentiality for work. 
The ‘flown’ change, usually speaking, is 
predominant and masks the ‘up’ change. 
But in the new experiments, specizlly 
devised for the purpose, the hidden ‘1p’ 
change becomes completely unmasked. 
The relative intensity of the two pro- 
cesses are modified in a specific way 
under definite conditions. The persistence 
of after-effects of the two antagonistic re- 
actions are different. Soit happens that 
when an organism is overpowered bv a 
shock, the opposite element in the reaction, 
latent for a time, re-asserts itself. Thisa 
shock, seemingly adverse, may prove to 
be the very essential element to endow the 
organism with that energy which it cculd 
not have’ otherwise acquired. And avery 
striking experiment is described with a 
vegetable organ which had_ reac.ed 
maturity and had thus lost all pcewer of 
growth; its inevitable end was senility ind 
death. The shock of stimulus howcver 
revived the life-activity ; the suspended 
growth become renewed as in rejuveies- 
cence. mae 


, 


STIMULUS WITHOUT AND STIMULUS WITHIN, 


i An otgan auswers to external stimulus 
by movement. But there are instances 
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where vigorous movement is maintained, 
. appazently without any outside cause. 
Suca activity is described as automatic 
or originated by some internal 
stimulus. An example of this is found 
in tae spontaneous beat of the heart of 
the animal. Corresponding to this is the 
automatic throbbings of the Jeaflets of 
the Indian Telegraph plant, Desmodium 
gyraus. These leaflets keep up constant 
up-and-down movements, each pulsation 
being executed in the course of a minute 
or =wo. Prbdfessor Bose’s researches bring 
out the astonishing fact that the internal 
stimulus which'causes these movements 
are tltimately derived from antecedent 
external stimulusesupplied by the environ- 
merc. He isolated the plant from the 
outside stimulating influence; the latent 
store soon hecame depleted, and the 
pulse-throbs came toastop. But impact 
of iresh external stimulus renewed: its 
activity; so greedy is the plant to 
absirb that which comes from outside, 
thaz the income exceeds its immediate. 
neecs, with the storage of the surplus. 
The living organism thus absorbs an 
excess of energy, which it renders latent 
and makes its own, and thus the leaflets 
continue to pulsate for a long time, 
even on the cessation of the exciting 
stimulus from outside. The internal stimu- 
lus :s in reality external stimulus which 
has become trapped ; the outer has been 
rendered innerjby -inclusion. 


INFLUENCE OF TONIC LEVEL ON LIFE 
ACTIVITY. . 


A-other remarkable phenomenon dis- 
covered in the lite of plant is the effect of 
tonic ecndition on its response ;this,strangely 
enough, is similar to certain characteristics 
in human experience, Life is not static but 
changing day after day, moment after 
moment. Such changes in*human life have 
not been analysed, but the subtle difterence 
comes out in unaccountable and apparently 
capricious behaviour. One day he may be 
in the exuberant height of life, when his 
respcases are full and joyots ; another 
day certain change has crept in, and man 
delights him notnor, womaneither. Is there 
any reason for this strange fluctuation ? 

Perhaps the mystery is capable of solu- 
tion, ifsimple life is to give aclue to the 
working of the more complex. Prof.* Bose 
was Iong puzzled by the capriciousness of 
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the reply given by his plant specimens. 
They gave him a very definite reaction day 
after day, then all of a sudden an erratic 
specimen contradicted the previous replies. 
At was) after long-continued research that 
the mystery was solved. It was found 
that while under normal conditions of 
vigour the responses were of a definite sign, 
they underwent a change when the plant 
was in a depressed condition. In other 
words the reaction is modified by the tonic 
condition of the organ. In favourable state 
of tonicity the reaction is normal, but ina 
condition below par the response becomes 
reversed. The abnormal response of a sub- 
tonic specimen may be, however, converted 
into normal by the action of stimulus. 

In medical practice anomalies are fre- 
quently met with, where the same drug 
induces diametrically opposite effects in 
different individuals; the cause of the 
anomaly lies in the fact that the tonic 
level of different people isnot the same. For 
rational treatment, it is essential to take 
into account the tonic condition of the 
patient, for the reaction of a given drug is 
profoundly modified by this condition. Cer- 
tain remarkable results are described with 
two batches of seedlings. The tonicity of- 
one batch had been artificially raised above 
par, and in the other batch lowered below 
par. A dose of dilute poison was applied 
to both ; the weaker specimens succumbed 
immediately, but the reaction of the Vvigor- 
ous specimens were quite different. The 
toxic agent not only failed in its illegiti- 
mate work, but actually exalted the 
growth of its intended victim ! 


RESEARCHES ON GROWTH BY CRESCOGRAPH. 


Perhaps the greatest triumph in the 
method of experiment and invention of 
super-sensitive apparatus were attained in 
researches on growth, The growth of a 
plant is excessively ‘slow ; if the plant grew 
continuously it would take several hundred’ 
years to cover the distance of a mile; the’ 
proverbial snail moves two thousand 
times more quickly than the growing organ 
ofaflant. Inthe Auxanograph hitherto 
in use, the rate of growth is magnified 
about twenty times; but the remarkable 
apparatus which Prof. Bose has invented 
magnifies and records the movement of 
growth ten thousand times. With his 
Magnetic Crescograph the magnifying 
power has been raised to 50 million times. 
An increment of growth as minute as 
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_ 0.00000004 inch may thus be detected. It 
_ is also possible to detect the growth of a 
plant for a period shorter than a hunderdth 
part of a second. . 

_ With this apparatus results of extreme 
interest have been discovered. It is found 
for example that thé growth ofa plant is 
affected by stimulus which is far below 
- human perception. Mechanical irritation 
ofany kind is found to retard or arrest 
growth. Thus rough contact reduced the 
normal rate to half, and it took one hour 
for the plant to recover from the effect of 
handling. A pin prick depressed the rate 
of growth to a third, and the wound 
caused a far more profound depression. 
The wounded plant remained depressed for 
several hours. ! 

The effect of various torces have also 
been studied in detail, and their effects 
exactly measured—the effect of constant 
electric current, the effect of electric shocks, 
_ and the influence of the different rays of the 

spectrum on the rate of growth. The in- 

visible rays in the ultra-violet and infra-red 
regions are found to exert a potent in- 

fluence in modification of the rate of 
growth. ; 

The effects of various chemical agents 
have also been studied. [t is found that 
the effect of a drug depends on the dose, on 
the duration of application and the tonic 
condition of the plant. As regards the 
action of gases, hydrogen peroxide induces 
an enhancement of growth. Carbonic acid 
gas induces a temporary enhancement 

followed by depression of growth. Coal 
gas is not so toxic in its effect as sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Analysis of most searching nature has 
been carried out by separating each of 
the numerous factors. It is shown that 
there is a definite reaction brought 
about by a particular stimulus. Stimulus 
is shown to induce one efteet when ap- 
plied directly, and another effect when 
applied indirectly. The normal effect is 
shown to be reversed when the tonic level 
of the specimen falls below par. In this 
way the infltience of numerous factors have 
been clearly demonstrated and laws laid 
own for their individual action. The 
combination and permutation . of these, . 

“sometime concordant, at other times 
discordant, must necessarily produce results 
of infinite variety. But this multiplicity 
is no indication of caprice but of complex 
harmony resulting from multiplex combina- 
: ae mat wee abo 3 . " 
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tions. In his first work on the * 
of Living and Non-Living,” publi 
years ago the author says : 

“In the Living response in all its 
manifestations, there is no eleme 
mystery or caprice such as we must 
to be applied in the assumption of a vite 
force . acting in contradistinction © 
defiante to the laws that govern the work 
of matter. Nowehere in the entire rang 
of response phemomena, do we detect any 
breach of continuity. In the study of 
processes apparently so complex: as tho 
of irritability, we must expect to & 
confronted with many difficulties. 
if these are to be overcome, they 
others, must be faced, an@ their inves 
tion patiently pursued without 
postulation of special forces (or sensi 
ties) whose convenient property it is” 
meet all emergencies in virtue of th 
vagueness. @ If at least, we are ever 
understand the intricate mechanism of - 
animal machine, it will be granted th 
we must cease to evade the problems 
presents by the use of mere phrases wifi 
really explain nothing.”’ 

For the last sixteen years the quest 
after unity has been pursued by the autho 
with all the strength of concentra 
purpose. And the result we see in ri 
harvest that he has gathered now 
the realm of physics, now in physiolo 
and finally even in the region of psy: 
chology. ae 

Nervous IMPULSE IN PLANTS: | 

Sir J. C. Bose’s researches have proved 
that plants possess a conducting tissue ~ 
which corresponds to the nervous tissue 
in the animal. For this investigatio! 
again, an apparatus of extraordinary ~ 
sensitiveness was invented which measures | 
the speed of nervous impulse within a 
thousandth part of a second. Experiments © 
are described wich show that all the” 
characteristics of the nervous impulse in ~ 
the animal are to be met with in t 
corresponding impulse in the plant. Diss 
is found to atrophy the conducti 
power, but stimulus is found to canalis 
its-own path of conduction. Artificial — 
paralysis can be induced in the nerye — 
of the plant, and cure eftected by appro- ~ 
priate treatment. sam 


THE CONTROL OF NERVOUS IMPULSE. : 
The demonstration of unity of life 
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tissue was subjected to the 
| action of the directive force. 

That. these deductions are 
universally true was verified by 
the successful repetition of 
the experiments on the nerve 
of the frog. Here, by employ- 
ing the same methods, it was 
possible to exalt or inhibit 
at will during transit, the 
nervous impulse in the ¢xperi- 
mental nerve. 

It will be realised how this 
diseovery i$ fraught with the 
highest significance. By scienti- 
fic method of extreme delicacy 
Sir J. C. Boseis able to de- 
monstrate thai the conduct- 
ing power ofthe nerve is not 
fixed but capable of change in 
one direction or the other, 
by a compulsive force of 
polar character. The induced 
change, moreover, persists as 
long as the coercive force is 
maintained, and on the with- 
drawal of the force, the nerve 
fegains its normal property. 
The nervous impulse on which 
sensation depends may thus 
be exalted or inhibited during 
transit. 

It should be remembered in 
this connection that many 
effects which are browght 
about by an external stimu- 
lus can also be induced through 
fnternal stimulus. Thus the 
contractile response of a 
muscle may be brought about 
not only by an external shock, 
‘hut also by the voluntary 
action of Will. Whocan define the limit 
of this power of Will, ‘intensified by 
practice and concentration? In the con- 
cluding portion of Prof. Bose’s recent 
Address there occurs the following 
passage on the potentiality that is in man 
to tise victorious over circumstance : 

‘In the determination of sensation then, 
the internal stimulus of Will may play as 
important a part as the shock from out- 
side. And thus through the inner control 
of the molecular disposition of the nerve, 
the character of the resulting sensation 
may become profoundly modified. The 
external then is not so overwhelmingly 
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Fig. 3. Record of the 
Thermographic curve is given in the upper record; diurnal curve 
of movement of the tree is given in the lower. 
intervals of 15 minutes, 





Praying Palm (Phanix dactylifera). 
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dominant, and man is no longer passive 
in the hands. of destiny. There is a 
latent power which would raise him 
above the terrors of his inimical surround- 
ings. It remains with him that the 
channels through which the outside world 
reaches him should, at his command, be 
widened or become closed. It would thus 
be possible for him to catch those indistinct 
messages that had hitherto passed by him 


unperceived ; or he may withdraw within %& 


‘himself so that in his inner realm the jarr- 
ing notes and the din of the world should 
no longer affect him.” : 








tin. roof is expressing in new 
building the tragedy that has over- 
‘ some of the old mission and 
ative architecture. 
“Ttseems that a frank expression 
the original, a practical reproduc- 
of the best that it has to offer, 
quires more courage than some 
ders possess. That training which 
entrates on the machine-like pre- 
on of factory quality. it architec- 
is most fatal to either courage 
x peeeation. The architect ®ho 
‘to be successful with it need not 
ore mathematics, but he must 
allow mafhematical precision 
interfere where it has no place 
nd where its absence is essential. 
e should have in his make-up some- 
of the sculptor, for heis deal- 
with a freggom of sculptural ers 
rm which no other Pype includes, ani upon which 
greatest charm of this type depends. Its 
ptation to domestic, ecclesiastic and civic pur- 
es need not bring about confusion. Its success 
i these lines depends upon the careful avoidance 
anish Colonial and other alien features) That it 
quate as well as adaptable in its wn character- 
ic simplicity has been demonstrated in building. _ 
That it is not likely to be extensively adopted 
here adds to its value as a sectional pemiele 
tinits native environment. Besides repres nting 
only architecture in America having its founda- 


in the prehistoric time of its locality, it is an | 


ssion of our earliest history and it still bears the 


pore ‘pre P vues e Sg RS 
t possible relation to its surroundings in 
| modern times, even to. the extent of being adaptable 


modern uses. There is no other architecture with- 
n the limits of the United States in which all this 
holds true.” 
| The new museum has been the result of a co- 
- operative community spirit, a revival of that time 
- nm architecture and art were a communal thing. 
‘the least part of its significance lies in the great 
the building includes : a 
It is one of the most significant that has been 
ilt anywhere. Its architecture is that of the Fran- 
ciscan missions of New Mexico, inaugurated three 
ndred yearsago. We must go back over the ages 
centuries of time, seven thousand miles of distance, 
way of Mexico and Spain to’Assisi in italy, the 
home of St. Francis, if we would follow that historic 
read toits origin. That trial is marked by super- 
man devotion. We might call it ‘The Way of the 
tyrs,’ and this a monument to their memory. 
| “Again, the New-Mexico missions were built by 
‘the hands of Indian workmeg. Into them was 
| wrought the character of that remarkable race, Their 
| Buildings came from the soil. You see their archi- 
tecural motives in the mesas and cliffs on which 
of which their towns were built. The long 
: story of that race is in this building. It is a tribute 
| to their life in nature.” o 
_ The cultural influence of the Santa Fe Museum, 
in the few months it has been opened, has been great. 
Since its dedication six months ago, it has become 
| an idealcommunity certer. The Red Cross, councils 
of defense and other war activities of New Mexico 
have made it their home and meeting place. There 
' have been twelve special art exhibitions held in it, 
' forty-one lectures given, and no less thay 15,000 
visitors from the outside world. Since the new 
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SANTA FE MUSEUM, A FREE-HAND:/ARCHITECTURE, 
Rigidity has been avoided, but artifice and artificiality are likewise 


necessary as the north view indicates, 


building has been erected, it has served'as i 
tectural model for State and public Buildings athe: 
rex ei + resid and homes, © all giving New 

exico and especially Santa F istincti 
appropriate azchitectave: 88 Cancers ee 

= Soe Fe and Fide art centers 
and include artists of national and in i 
repute. Their work is exhibited in the new ern 
Santa Fe is thus coming to look upon herself as the 
center of ‘fa new art movement, as thoroly American 
as the architecture of the building — itself—the first 
truly American school of art,” 

“The new Museum is a wonder... . Santa Fe can 
become a race spotin all the world. Nearly all—one 
might say all—cities and towns strive to be like each 
other and not to be like themselves. Under this 
surprising present influence, Santa Fe is Striving to 
be its own beautiful self. Of course there are negative 
influences which combat, but the beautiful thing has 
taken root, and the Museum has grown inits beauty 
and it is likely that it will spread its healthy kind. 

“Most museums are glum and morose temples 
looking homesick for the skies and associations of 
their native land—Greece, most likely. The Museum 
here looks as tho it were a precious child of the 
Santa Fesky and the Santa Fe mountains. It has 
its parents’ complexion. It seems warmly at home 
as ifit had always been here. Without any need of 
the treasures of art which are to go into it, itisa 
treasure of art in itself; art of this time and this 
place, of these people and related to all the past, 
My hope is that it will shame away the bungalows 
with which a few mistaken tastes have tried to 
*make Los Angeles of Santa Fe, and the false fronts 
opr othe gen ieben tastes have tried to make 

New York of Santa Fe. Santa Fe m 
thing and become Itself. Aes 

“The painters are all happy, The climate seems 
to suit well both temperaments—to work or not to 
work, And here painters are treated with that wel- 
come and appreciation that is supposed to exist only 
in certain places in Europe.” 


are nearby 


—Current Opinion, 


A Spartan School 


By H. Nakamura 
( DiRECToR OF THE SEIKEI SCHOOL ) 
A good many Japanese educationists visit Europe 


and America for the puson of perfecting their ideas 
on education; in fact they appear to think that a 
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_ lity would lose allits content.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


known as the thick-clothes meditation. At 2.00 p.m. 
pupils go in their bare feet and bare heads. By 
supper time every one is real hungry and ready to 
enjoy the food given in the school dining room. By 


jr the hour of the bath all are in good condition to 
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enjoy the water. The pupils of my ‘school are 
remarkably healthy and the best part of my systeri 
is that it is rational and works well. 


—The Japan Mag ezir., 
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PERSONALITY : LECTURES DELIVERED IN AME- 
RICA, dy Sir Rabindranath Tagore. With iliustra- 
tions, Macmillan & Co., 1917. Extra Crown 8v0, pp. 
84, 55. tet. 


1. These lectures are six in number and come 
under the following heads: What is Art, The World 
of Personality, The Second Birth, My School, Medi- 
tation, Woman, There are some excellent illustra- 
tions of the author in the owing drapery of an East- 
ern Sannyasi or a Hebrew Prophet. The lectures 
deal with the spirit and the soul of man and are full. 
of profound thoughts expressed in a beautifully sug- 
gestive aud poetic style which reveals the intense 
spirituality of the author, and the poet and the 
thinker who through sheer force of genius. has gained 
a worldwide celebrity. It would be impossible to 
give an adequate idea of the many gems of thought 
interspersed throughout the book within the space 
at our disposal, but we shall quote a few and leave 
the reader to judge what arich and plentious store 
can be gathered from the pages of the book itself. 

2. “Man has a fund of emotional energy which 
is not all occtpled with his self-preservation. This 
surplus seeks its outlet in the creation of Art, for 
man’s civilisation is built upon his surplus... The 
man who has a strong religious feeling not only 
worships his deity with all care, but his religious 
personality craves, forits expression, the splendour 
of the temple, the rich ceremonials of worship.” 

8. “In India, our places of pilgrimage are there, 
where in the confluence of the river and the sea, in 
the eternal snow of the mountain peak, in the lonely 
sea-shore, some aspect of the infinite is revealed 
which has its great voice for one heart, and there man 
has left in his images and temples, in his carvings of 
stone, these words,—‘Hearken to me, I have known 
the Supreme Person.’ ” - 

4, The world of personality is different from the 
world of sense, and it is from the former that all 
creation proceeds. The world of sense and mind 
“becomes completely our own when it comes within 
the range of our emotions... We are great or small, 
according to the magnitude and littleness of this 
assimilation, according to the quality of its sum 
total. Ifthis world were taken away, our persone- 
“What is it in man 
that asserts its immortality in spite of the obvious 
fact of death ? It is not his physical body-cr his 
mental organisation. It is that deeper unity, that 
ultimate mystery in him, which, from the centre of 
his world, radiates towards its circumference... It is 
-the personality of man, conscious of its inexhaustible 
abundance ; it has the paradox init that itis more 
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than itself: it is more than as it is seen, cs it1 
known, as it is used. And this conscicasms 
of the infinite, in the personal man, ever 3trive 
to make its expressions immortal and to mi k2 
the whcle world its own.” oT kewiedanti nos 
which the author strikes here is dev-lored ‘1 
other passages, and more particularly n 2 
chapter on meditation where the author taxes -‘-2 
Gayatri and some other wellknown verses of > 
Upanishads as the text of his sermon. “... che ‘pf: ive 
is not a mere matter of philosophical speculazion t) 
India; it is as real to her as the sunlight .. Ia Ind a 
the greater part of our literature is religious, necru ¢ 
God with us is not a distant God ; He belong. -o 
our homes, as well as to our temples. Ve :ecl [3 
nearness to usin all the human relationszip ofds ¢ 
and affection, and in our festivities He 3 tle cn -f 
vest whom we honour. In seasons of Mowers aid 
ruits, inthe coming ofthe rain, inthe fulnecs of t e 
autumn, we see the hem of His mantle and Lear Eis 
footsteps. We worship Himin all the true objecis 
of our worship and love Him wherever our love is 
true. In the woman whois good we feel Him, in ti¢ 
man who is true we know Him, in our children fe 
fs born again and again, the eternal child. Taercfcre 
religious songs are our love songs, and oar comes-_i¢ 
occurrences, such as the birth of a son, or the coriiig 
of the daughter from her husband’s hecuse to ‘er 
parents, and her departure again, are wovenin cur 
literature as a drama whose counterpart is in 
the divine.” “Life is perpetual creatior ; {t has its 
truth when it outgrows [tself in the fzfinte, [ut 
when it stops and accumulates and terns back to 
itself, when it has lost its outlook upon the beyo id, 
then it must die.” ‘ 

5. “The travail of birth is upon alf humanity ~ its 
history is the history of suffering such as no ari ial 
can ever realise. All its energies are urgirg it or- 
ward; ithasnorest. When it goes to sleep upor its 


‘prosperity, binds its life in codes of coavenrt on, 


begins to scoff at its ideals, and wants to withd-aw 
all its forces towards the augmentation of self, tacn 
ft shows signs of death; its very power becomes the 
power of destruction...’ . 

6. “In our spiritual attainment zafeing and 
giving are the same thing; as in a lamp, toi zht 
iiselfis the same asto impart lile io others. Wkua 
man makes it his profession to preach God to ot! ers, 
then he will raise the dust more thai? give d rec- 
tion to truth. Teaching of religion can neve be 


‘imparted in the form of lessOns, it is there w sere 


there is religion in living. Therefore the idealo the 
forest colony of the seekers of God as tue true sc.1001 
of spiritual life holds good even in this age. Reli zion 
is nota fractional thing that can be doled out in 
fixed weekly or daily measures as one among re ious 
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sulj-cts in the school syllabus. It is the truth of our 
complete being, the consciousness of our personal 
relutionship with the infinite; it is the true centre of 
arity of our lite.” . 
“. ‘(re defects of the present systém of education 
zre thus touched upon: The regular type of schools 
forcibly snatches away children from a world full 
.ftke mystery of God’s own handiwork, full of the 
sugg=stiveness of personality. It isa mere method of 
tiscinline which refuses to take into account the 
zad:vidual, It is a mantifactory specially Sdesigned 
tor gvinding out uniform results... We may become 
powerful by knowledge, but we attain fullness by 
cyirpathy. The highest education is that which does 
cot merely give us information but makes our life in 
lararony with all existence. But we find that this 
educetion of sympathy is not only systematically 
iznorsd in schools, but it is severely repressed. Fzom 
car very childhood habits are formed and knowledge 
i3 imparted in such a manner that our life is weaned 
eqway from nature and our mind and the world are set 
{a cpanosition trom the beginning of our days.” “I, for 
my pert, believe in the principle of life, in the soul of 
man, more than in methods. I believe that the 
object of education is the freedom of mind which can 
ozly 3e achieved through the path of freedom— 
thouga freedom has its risk and responsibility as life 
itself has. I know it for certain, thofigh most people 
seem to have forgotten it, that children are living 
be nas —more living than grown up people, who have 
baile their shells of habit around them. Therefore it 
is absclutely necessary for their mental health and 
develooment that “they should not have mere 
sc*.ocls for their lessons, but a world whose guiding 
spirit is personal love. It must be an Ashram where 
men heve gathered for the highest end of life, in the 
peace cf nature ;, where life is not merely meditative, 
bet fly awake in‘its activities, where boys’ minds 
ar? no~ being perpetually drilled into believing that the 
ideal othe self-idolatry of the nation is the truest ideal 
for them to accept ; where they are bidden to realise 
mea’s world as God’s kingdom to whose citizenship 
they Lave to aspire ; where thesunrise and sunset and 
the sileat glory of stars are not daily ignored ; where 
na-cure’s festivities of flowers and fruits have their 
joyous “ecognition from man; and where the young 
and oid. the teacher and the student, sit at the same 
tal:e to partake of their daily food and the 
food of zheir eternal life.” 
& Sir Rabindranath fervently believes that 
nia-eria.ism is a passing phase, a sort of necessary 
hal’way hous@to the world’s further progress in the 
path of spiritual development. “Often things look 
hideous-y materialistic, and shamelessly belie man’s 
Own nature. But the day will come when some of the 
great pcwers of nature will be at the beck and call 
of every individual, and at leasg the prime necessaries 
of life will be supplied to all with very little care and 
cost. “olive will be as easy to man as to breathe 
and as spirit will be free to create his own world.” : 
9 “ue following observations onthe Delhi Durbar 
are as trae as they are interesting: “‘....:.all true art 
has :ts origin in sentiment. 


ote. é t Moghal Delhi and 
Mog tal agra show their human personality in their 
buildings... 


But the British Government in India is 
not rersconal, It is official and therefore an abstrace 
tion. I: ‘as nothingéto express in the true language 
ofart. For law, efficiency and exploitation cannot 
sing themselves into epic stones. Lord Lytton, who 
unfor-uazetely was gifted with more imagination than 
was xeceesary for an Indian Viceroy, tried to copy 
one c= the state functions of the Moghals—the Durbar 
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ceremony. But State ceremonials are works of art. 
They naturally spring from the reciprocity of personal 
relationship between the people and their monarch. 
When they are copies, they show all the signs of the 
spurious,” 

10, The following personal note will be read with 4 
interest by all admirers of the poet: ‘Fortunately , 
for me 1 was brought up in a family where literature, \ 
music and art had become instinctive. My brothers 
and cousins lived in the freedom of ideas, and most of 
them had natural artistic powers. Nourished in these 
surroundings, | began to think early and to dream 
and to put my thoughts into expression. In religion 
and social ideals our family was free from all conven- 
tion, being ostracised by society owing to our 
cecession from orthodox beliefs and customs. This 
made us fearless in our freedom of mind, and we 
tried experiments in all departments of life. This was 
the education I had in'my early days—freedom and joy 
in the exercise of my mental and artistic faculties. 
And because this made my mind fully alive to grow 
{n its natural environment of nutrition, therefore the 
grinding of the school system became so extremely ,; 
intolerable to me.” ; : 

11. The short lecture on woman is as suggestive 
as the others, Civilization is at present almost 
exclusively masculine, but the author believes that 
the feminine element—love and spirituality—will more 
and more predominate in the civilization of the 
future. In the woman of the West Sir Rabindranath 
noticed a certain ‘restlessness.’ ‘If, by constantly 
‘using outside stimulation, they form something like a 
mental drug habit, become addicted to a continual 
dram-drinking of sensationalism, then they lose the 
natural high sensibility which they have, and with 
{t the bloom of their womanhood.” “Life should be 
like a lamp where the potentiality of light is far 
greater than what appears as the flame. It is in the 
depth of passiveness in woman’s nature that this 
potentiality is stored.” ‘The subtle and unobtrusive 
beauty of the commonplace” should not lose its 
charm for her. ‘‘When women have lost the power 
ofinterestin things that are common, then leisure 
frightens them with its emptiness, because, their 
natural sensibilities being deadened, thereis nothing 
in their surroundings to occupy their attention, 
Therefore they keep themselves frantically busy, not 
{n utilising the time, but merely in filling it up. Our 
everyday world is like a reed, its true value is not 
in itself,—but those who have the power and the 
serenity of attention can hear the music which the 
Infinite plays through its very emptiness.” “The 
domestic world has been the gift of God to woman., 
She can extend her radiance of love beyond its boun- 
daries on all sides, and even leave it to prove ber 
woman’s nati@re when the call comes to her. But this 
is a truth which cannot be ignored, that the moment 
she is born in her mother’s arms, she is horn in the 
centre of her own true world, the world of human 
relationship.” “For God, with his message of love 
has sent them as guardians of individuals, and, in 
this their divine vocation, individuals are more to them 
than army and navy and parliament, shops and 
factories. Here they have their servicein God’s own 
temple of reality, where love is of more value than 

» power...... The monster car of organization is creaking 
and growling along life’s highway, spreading misery 
and mutilation...... Therefore woman must come into 
the bruised and maimed world of the individual... 
She must protect with her care all the beantiful 
flowers of sentiment from the scorching laughter of 
the science of proficiency...... The next civilization, it 
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is hoped, will be based not merely upon economical 
and political competition and exploitation but 
upon worldwide social co-operation ; upon spiritual 
ideals of reciprocity, and not upon economic 
{deals of efficiency. And then women will have their 


- true place...... Woman can bring her fresh mind and 


all her power of sympathy to this new task of 
building up a spiritual civilization......” We must not 
forget that the author was addressing specially the 
woman of the West. In the East, we know how 
much her spiritual mission is starved for want of 
education and its consequence, a broad and adequate 
outlook on life. Perhaps the proper solution, in this 
as in so many other things, will be found in the 
answer that the civilisations of the East aud the 
West are complementary to each other and a 
hermonious blending of both is essential for the 
evolution of perfected humanity. 


Kanaruse Literature: The Heritage of India 
Series by Edward P. Rite, B.A. Oxford University 
Press. 


The editors of the series write a general Preface 
from which we learn that ‘‘to every book [of the 
series] two tests are rigidly applied : everything must 
be scholarly, and everything must be sympathetic.” 
The history of Kanarese literature has been divided, 
according to the religious system dominant at each 
particolar period, into the Jaina, Lingayat, Vaishna- 
va, and Modern periods. “The most striking fllustra- 
tion of the self-repressive character of Jainism is 
the vow of sallekhana...... When old age, incurable 
disease, sore bereavement, disappointment, or any 
other cause, had taken away the joy of living, many 
resolute Jainas, like the Stoics of the West, would 
hasten Yama’s tardy footsteps by taking the vow of 
euthanasia...... From the earliest Christian centuries 
until the nineteenth century the practice has surviy- 
ed.” Vaishnavism was popularised in Southern India 
by mendicant singers known as Dasas, who derived 
their inspiration from Madhvacharya and Chaitanya 
who visited Southern India about 1510. ‘In North 
India, through the teaching of Ramananda, who was 
inspired by Ramanuja, and seconded by Kabir (1500) 
and Tulasi Das (c. 1600), it was the worship of Rama 
and his consort Sita that obtainéd dominance. In 
South India, through the influence of Madhvacharya, 
andin Bengal and Mathura, through the influence. 
of Chaitanya (early sixteenth century), who derived 
his inspiration from Madhvacharya, it was Krishna 
and his mistress Radha, that gained by far the widest 
devotion. This is a matter for regret, as the sensual 
imagery used by the votaries of Krishna has degrad- 
ed religious conceptions, and introduced into the 
homes and minds of the people a most pernicious 
element from which the worship of Rama is free.” 
Tipu Sultan destroyed many valuable Kanarese 
manuscripts. Sarvajnya, (c. 1760) who occupies 
much the same place in Kanarese literature as 
Tukaram does in Marathi, wrote verses on tue futi- 
lity of caste, pilgrimage, ignorant worship, &c. In the 
modern period, dramatic works of a superior order 
are being produced, and novels, mostly reproductions 
from English or Bengali (Bankim Chandra Chatterjea) 
are becoming increasingly popular. The Kannada 
Sahitya Parishad was started in 1915 under tie 
auspices of the Mysore Government. The Kanarese 
country has produced men of transcendant genius 
who wrote mostly fn Sanskrit, e.g., Sankaracharya, 
Madhavacharya Bilhana, Vijnaneswara, Madhva- 
charya, and his brother Sayana, and others. The 
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author notes some characteristics of Kanarese liter : 
ture, e.g., (1) the writers are almost entirely religion 
“The history is mostly sacred history or hagio'og: . 
the-works ofimagination centre round puranic a 
mythological subjects.’ (2) The great bulk of tac liter: 
ture has been in verse. (8) Slesha, double :ntend: -, 
punning azounds, and stock metaphors, drawn irc - 
the lotus. &c., are too common. (4) ‘One misses i 
India the poetry of pure humen love, which form:: 
large and rich an element in the literature of t" 
West. his is partly du@to the very inferior po- 
tion accorided to woman ; but it is also largely due .« 
the fact that marrid&es are arranged and corsumme.t- 
ed in very early life, so that neither men ncr wou 
ordinarily pass through that beautiful and romaniic 
period of courtship, with al! its mutual reverence: 
shyness, and mystery, which is natural to full grov:: 
unwedded youth. The practice of early mazriage, °. 
is true, safeguards youth from many serious dangw 3. 
But its unfortunate effect on literature fs that ts¢ 
sweet heart is replaced by the cqutbaseei; and inste: 2 
of the healthy sentiment of a pure love we have nause- 
ous passages of erotic description, which disfigure a 
very large proportion of the poetical writings. 
Against tLis may perhaps be set touching examp - 
of wifely fidelity, such as Sita and Damayanti.” (3 
Kanarese wrifers “have as yet contribut@@ cxtrenily 
little to the stock of the world’s knowledge and in- 
spiration...... They are dominated by the depressing 
conception of life as either an endless and uzprogrcs- 
sive round of transmigration or a quest of t'c 
tranquil dreamless sleep of nirvana. Hence a lack 1! 
that which stimulates hope and inspires to gre: 
enterprises...... Among their writers one looks ot 
vain for any rousing moral preacher comparable tc .. 
..the Great Greeks and Romans, or such modern 
writers as Ruskin, Tolstoi, and Carlyle...... But a new 
and vitalising force has now entered the land. Tiic 
people are learning the new trutb...... that life is an 
education for something better, that self-sacrificing 
service of the brotherhood of mankind is ncbler thar 
a selfish azceticism......” 

The book is neatly printed, and is embellished with 
pias map of Southern India, and an excellent 
ndex. 
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THe PROBLEMS OF GREATER INDIA: by K. AL 
Panikhar. Published by the Editor, “Indian Emi- 
grant,” Afadras. Price Re. 2. 1916, 


This is a prize essay, divided into three part: 
named the Economic, Political and Social aspects o 
Indian Colonisation. The book is well-written auc 
contains evident marks of 2 thorough study of t* 
problem, It is written from the point of view o 
Aggressive Hinduism and therefore smells of sectarian 
ism, for though Himduism is interpreted ina ve; 
liberal sense, we must not forget that in the Colenc: 
there are both Mabomedans and Hindus. Invidenta }s 
we notice that a Colonial Trade Bureau has hes 
established in Madras with headquarters at t-< 
‘Indian Emigrant’ office, and the paper seems to ‘x 
doing a ict of useful work. 


A NOTE ON Femate EpucaTion in InDIA: 45 
Gopal Krishna Devadhar, M.A., Senior Membh +, 
Servants of India Society. Price annas two. 


InpIaAN ConsTITUTIONAL REFORMS, ‘Heir see *: 
and object. Price anna one. 


Two very ttseful pamphlets 
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Tue Dance or Siva: Sourteen Indian Essays 
by Ananda Coomaraswamy, with 28 plates,. The 
ounrise Turn, Inc. (Mew York). : 


A pious revivalist as he is, Mr. Coomaraswamy 
hes attempted to imitate the eccentricities ofethe God 
Siva, the Eternal Eccentric, in naming and launching 
his latest collection of essays. Ogthe fourteen essays, 
seven are devoted to Indian Art, four to Mr. Cooma- 
raswamy’s. interpretation of the culture-history of 
India and three essays to miscellaneous topics: We 
shallconfine our attention to the first and second 
gtoup of essays asreally characteristic of the renown- 
ed writer. ; 

The essays in the above two groups introduce the 
antkor with all his strength and limitation. Mr. 
Coomaraswi a artist by temperament anda 
revivalist by principle and profession. The guardian 
[eity of his book has turned his benign face 
(Dakhinam mukbam) on one group and his capricious- 
I> fierce face (Rudram mukham) on the other. Indeed 
tne shades of the Dancing God loom largely on the 
pages of the volume. e 

In the four essays: ‘‘What has India contributed 
to kuman welfare,” “Status of Indian Women,” 
“Sahaja” and ‘Young India,” we find Coomara- 
swamy of ten years back—of the “‘Art and Swadeshi” 
peri8d—the same passionate self-assertion on behalf 
ofixdiain the Parliament of Humanity, the same 
dogmatic justification of every Indian social norm 
and convention like the Caste and the Purdah 
system, the same blind tendency to mystify the world 
with mystic interpretation of historic cults and 
gustoms and ithe same contempt for the so-called 
intellectual parasites of modern India. Though illu- 
mined here and there by occasional flashes of genuine 
historic intuition, and incisive criticism, as a whole, 
these essays are the most palpably partisan and 
heace the least profitable to sober students of the 
aulti re-history of India. There is more of Coomara-, 
swamy than Indian culture in these papers. 

With a sigh of relief we leave Coomaraswamy the 
Revivalist to attend to Coomaraswamy the Artist. 
The seven essays in this department show him at his 
best: Three essays on general Indian Aisthetics, 
three on Indian Sculpture and Iconography and one 
essay on Indian Music. The paper on Music though 
brilliant is confined mainly to the comparison of 
Indian music with the European one. It is thought 
provoking but tantalizing. What we expect froma 
life-long student of plastic art like him was a concrete 
visualisation of our Indian mpsical modes: a com- 
parison not so much of the musical technique as of 
the melodic evolution of India and Europe—the thats 


sre: of our Ragas and Raginis with their sequence of 


chords and other harmonic manifestations. The picto- 
zial reproduction of the Todi Ragini qt} (plate KIX) 
2° the Rajput School of painting is simply saberb. 
The joyous awakening of the Earth by the 
nnumerable luminousekisses of the Sky, the mutual 
greeting of the articulate and the inarticulate through 
~uusic, the mystic language of the universe, Todi ast 
the Hymn incarnate of Awakening, is reproduced 


with a fidelity and a fire that is really uniqhe. 
Tke three essays on general Indian Aesthetics in- 
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troduce us to some of his maturest reflections on Art. 
The paper entitled “That beauty is a state,” though 
appearing iu the form of an intensely personal esthetic 
musing is undoubtedly the most universal of all his 
essays, sober well-balanced and inspiring. Herein he 
thoroaghly fulfils the obligation of the ‘irae critic’ 
(rasika} “who perceives the beauty of which the artist 
has exhibited the signs......every work of art is a 
Kamadhenu, yielding many meanings.” In his paper 
on the Hindu ‘‘Theory'of Beauty” henarrowly escapes 
the danger of subjective theorizing through the strong 
and healthy counter attraction of the objective works 


on Indian Alankara especially the Dasarupaka of 
Dhananjaya (4aqqaX) which he has freely utilised in the 
American university translation. But there are great 


Sahitya-rathis other than Dhananjaya and we wish 
Mr. Coomaraswamy would read them in the original 
and interpret them in thelight.of his penetrating 
esthetic vision. His want of firsthand information 
about the vast Alankara literature of ancient India 
has made his historical review of Indian artistic evo- 
lution, incomplete, abrupt and superficial. The whole 
range of Vedic and early Buddhist art concept, he 
the labels as hedonistic. The days of such sweeping 
generalisations and despotism of ‘isms’ are fast-pass- 
ing away. We want thorougher analysis to reach 
deeper synthesis. ‘‘The early Buddhist art was neces- 
sarily the popular Brahmanical art and animistic art 
of the day, adapted to Buddhist requirements. The 
only exception to this rule is the special phase of Early 
Buddhist art which is represented by the capital of 
the Asoka columns, of which the forms are not mere- 
ly non-Buddhist, but of extra-Indian origia.” Such 
hasty conclusions are being corrected every day in-the 
light of later discoveries in archeology and better 
understanding and interpretation of the Indian art 
norms, For the present the author, in spite of his 
intense nationalism, unconsciously plays into the 
hands of a generation of pseudo-scientific dilettante 
and charlatans in Indian art who are busy explain-- 
ing everything in terms’ of Extra-Indian (if not dis- 
tinctly European at least Persian ?) art development. 


This generation of esthetic parasites has been very 
ably put-to shame by his brilliant and intensive 
study of certain aspects of Indian Sculpture and 
Iconography. The narrowness in scope has been 
amply compensated by acuteness of observation and 
viracity of interpretation. ‘‘The Buddhist Premi- 
tives” and “Indian images with many arms’ are 
crushing answers to Philistines in the domain of 
Indology at the same time supreme achievements in 


! 


art criticism. The shortest paper ‘The Dance ofthe | 


Siva” is undoubtedly the best and has deservedly 
been honoured as lending the title to the book. The 
esthetic realisations and rhapsodies of Hindu India, 
Aryan as well as Dravidian, erystalising round the 
cosmic Personality of Rudra-Siva have received the 
ablest exposition at the hand of the author. We con- 


clude this review by drawing his attention to the 


sublime presentation ofthe Dancing God by Visha- 


khadatta: 


e 


e weefiaataaafaasa caqa: | cata: 
ugitaa dant agefuaaa: aedtarfaarat 
fe eaiy tral saranga ayitareita— 
frame fois: wy 1 ferga | 
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Tue Artic Home IN THE RiG-vEDA: AN UN- 
TenaBLE position, dy Prof. KK. Dutt ALA. 
(Rajshahi). 

The pamphlet embodies an incisive criticism of Mr. 

. B. G. Tilak’s theory of the Artic Home of the Aryan 
race. Identification of the river systems o8 the 
Punjab at thetime of Aryan migration leads to 


certain valuable corrections of errors as to Vedic geo- * 


graphy committed by Macdoniel and others. Re- 
construction of the history of the Pancha-janah (Five 
Tribes) and the war of Sudasa, the great Aryan hero, 
against the ‘garrulous’ non-Aryans, is brilliant. 
KALBAN, 


Dank Disease, dy XH. Krishna Rao. Published” 


by K. S. Date, Juna Tofkhana, Indore City. Pp. 
27. 
This pamphlet embodies a scheme for reducing 


drunkenness and for gradually putting a stop to the 
cousumption of liquor. 


His Hicguyess Sin Ram Varma, Raja or 
Cocuin, dy A. ZL. S. (with portraits), pp. 42. 
Printed and published by the Mang.lodayam Co, 
Lid. Trichur. 


A Shashtiparthi Souvenir (on the completion of the 
sixtieth years of age.)—Au appreciation. 


OUTLINES IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS, FOR THE 
uss oF Sixtu Form Mastsrs, dy Rev, C. Fanklin 


Angas. Price As. §. 
Grapep Brsie Lessons First Boox, dy A. C. 
Clayton. Price As. ro. 


Both the above mentioned books are published by 
the Christian Literature Society for India. They are 
written not to be placed in the hands of the boys, 
nor to form text books to be directly taught, but 
rather to furnish teachers with material and refer- 
ence required for each topic together with sugges- 
tions as to method. 

Excellent books for teaching orthodox Christian- 


ity. 
Gop anp Man: By P. AL Chowdry. Pp. 175. 


Price Re. zr. (To be had at 3, Ramanath 
Masumdar’s Street, Calcutta). 
It contains six lectures by Rev. Bhai P. M. 


Chowdry of the New Dispensation Church. They 
were delivered in connection with the anniversaries 
of the Brahma Samaj-and appeared in the weekly 
“The World aud the New Dispensatjon.” The Lec- 
tures are on the following subjects :— x : 
(i) The Running Road to Heaven. (ti) What is 
Peace ? (iii) The Supreme Commandment of God. (iv) 
Righteousness Exalteth a Nation. (v) The Grandest 
Discovery of the New Age. (vi) The Glory of Man. 
Interesting and edifying. 


An Intropuction To INpuctive Loarc, dy 
Mahajat Sahai, MA, Lecturer in Logic and 
English, Agra College. (To be had of Messrs, 
Ramprasad and Bros., Booksellers, Chauk, Agra). 
Pp. 159—16—2. 

The book is designed to serve as an introduction to 


the larger text books dealing with the subject. The 
author has tried to follow the syllabus laid down for 
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the Intermediate Examination of the Uuniver:ity of 
Allahabad. 
It is a useful publication. 


Tua Lire AND Mission oF SaMARTHA Ramnas, 
edited by K. S. Thackeray. Pp. 128—9, Price. As. 
ra. Published by SS. Ramchandra & Ce, 
Bombay, 14.- 


Ramdas was the spiritual preceptor of Shivaji. 
“This ugique union of Swudharma andSwarajye effict- 
ed a wonderful revival of the whole of the Maratha 
COUNLTY. se Had it n@t been for the sagacious and far- 
reaching direction of Ramdas, it is a ques~ion if 
Shivaji would have been able to score ont the glory 
of founding an independent Empire.” . 

The book is reeommended to those who take d:- 
light in “the past glorious Maratha History.” 

MAHESHCHANDRA GHOS"T. 


Hair Hours WITH A MODERN ALCHEMIST. Sy 
B.S. Nivody, B.A. Madras, 19 18qnakgmasiawy, 157 pages, 
Price Rs. 1-8, Library Edition Rs. 2, 


From the preface we learn that the book origiual- 
ly appeared in the Kanarese edition of the Liysore 
Economic Journal (Artha-sadhaka Patrika) ia the 
form of a serial, and received cordial welcdnie. It is 
now rendered Muto English ‘‘mainly with the object 
of furnishing a medium for publishing it in the other 
v ernaculars of India.” 

But what does it treat of ? I confess 1 could 
not guess untill had read through the firs: three 
chapters or 88 pages of the book. For the word 
alchemy has a definite meaning attached to it, 
aud though we all desire gold, few will care to 
know the vain attempts of the alchemists, ancient or 
modern. Sensational names, like sensational adver- 
tisements, often miss their object, and the mysterious 
title will keep away the book from those for whom 
itisintended. There is certainly enough in tke book 
to excite curiosity and wonder, and tlie title might 
have been anything but mysterious. 

The book reads like a narrative, and at places lile 
a novel, written in an easy-flowing style. I finished 
it at one sitting, wondering at the imaginativeness 
of the author, which finds expression only w en one 
§s deeply enamoured witha hobby. Plainly told, it 
is the story ofa graduate of the Madras University, 
Vasanta Rao by name, who imbibed after long 
struggle the spirit of bis father, a clerk on Rs. 25a 
month, and took to the growing of fruit anc flower 
plants, not for pleasure merely, but asa means of 
livelihood as well. And Vasanta succeeded in pro- 
ducing gold “from this soil, nothing but a few Sasket- 
fals of earth and a little water, in hardly three years’ 
time.” There is a large yet untrodden field for our 
graduates who are depressed with the thought that 
all the openings for a successful career are closed. 
But Il value more the robust optimism of tke hero, 
which sweeps away every obstacle, feigned or real, ir 
the way of success. His spirit is not damped ecarse 
he has no money to start with, nor by the thought 
that he has to dwell in a place notorious for malaria. 
For the former he has the advice: from his father to 
secure whatever He gives, for He gives the best, anc 
for the latter the example of what European piantere 
have done in worse climates. e 

The book is dedicated to Sir Asutosh Mukheiji 
“for his great services in the cause of Indiar educa- 
tion.” This will prepare the reader to expect educa- 
tional matters introduced in the book. In te garb 
ofa narrative the author has found occasions te 


to1ch upon, and to suggest solutions of, some of the 
pressing problems of the day, such as the exaction 
o” dowries by bridegroom parties, the qualifications 
o! @ bride, the tendency of our school and college 
gtls towards mannishness, the defect of the present 
university education in being bookish, the training of 
village school masters, the dignity (or indignity) of 
marual labour, the question of unemployment, &c, 
&c. It would therefore be difficult to describe the 
exact object of the book ; whether it is the culture of 
fruiz‘and flower plants, or,of the spirit withig us, or 
erer the re-modelling of the social organisation. 
Some of these are, however, side-issues, though 
intimately connected with “the art of making gold” 
by growing flower and fruit plants. The author tells 
us what one may doin this line, how to propagate 
pants by artificial methods, such as layering, in- 
arching, cutting, grafting, budding, &c., and how to 
rear delicate plants in the plains of India. This is 
an art, which, like all arts, is to be learnt with 
patience and perseverance, intelligent observation, 
aid disregardemmiepgagicdiate result. The author has 
genuine enthusiasm for the work, and though he does 
not let.us know how far be has himself succeeded as a 
horti-flori-culturist, there is certainly enough in the 
book to show that he knows what he writes about. 
Ry the way, in the recipe for grafting wax, may uot 
Guee take the place of “beef tallow’, wkich to Hindus 
is an abomination. The author has wisely avoided 
the science of plant life, and has confined himself 
only to the art of plant growing. Apparently he has 
nozcried his hand yet at the allled and enchanting 
art ef plant-breeding. Let us hope his love for the 
corctry will {mpel him to {mprove the indigenous 
flowers and fruits. The number is legion; and not 
orly fortune but the satisfaction of doing something 
for the country are awaiting the pioneers in this new 
lice. One need not be a Burbank, the wizard of 
America, to give us Indian season flowers. The 
delicate exotics cannot and do not succeed in the 
plains of India, and the writer of this review may be 
parconed if he says that it is spurious fashion imi- 
tating what the Europeans do, and not genuine love 
of flowers or beauty, that has kept up the business of 
otr nurserymen and seedsmen. Europeans cannot 
but love their daisies and carnations, their larkspars 
ard mignonettes ; but tous, Indians, it is painful to 
eschew our familiar flowers which surround us and 
gaze at us with silent reproach ‘wherever we go. The 
anthor is not unmindful of our champaka and ketaki, 
sephali (Nyctanthes) and water-lily ; but tHere is, 
lam afraid, too much of begonia and gloxinia, ronde- 
letia and verbena, These names will probably scare 
away the beginners whom the author would like to 
See enlisted as malis. The book is, however, not in- 
tended for beginners, and probably not for all classes 
of readers. But is it after all really necessary to 
clozke science and artin the ga#b of fiction so as to 
poptlarize them ? Such fictions in order to be appre- 
ciaced pre-suppose some knowledge about them, and 
ofter miss the points on which a beginner requires 
intormation. At any rate {it is difficult for him to 
distinguish between fact and fiction. For instance 
one may wellask whether it is possible to grow all 
the Celicious fruits the author mentions, including the 
Alohonso mango, the Kabul pomegranates in the 
plains of Madras in hardly three years’ time. For 
fictions are always assctiated with things out of the 
ordicary, while the object of this bookis just the 
reverse. It will, however, create acuriosity and a taste 
ifor this kind of work, Flori-culture, or even horti- 
culture cannot pay in villages far away from large 
cities, yet there is no reason why our village people 
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should not make their homes beautiful with nature's 
choicest beauty and grow some of the good fruits for 
their own consumption, We, therefore, reeommend 
the book to all lovers of flowers and fruits, and 
especially to those young men who are in search of 
pleasant yet useful work. We are glad to see that the 
book las been recommended as a prize and library 
book forschools by at least three Governments. Trans- 
lations into the vernaculars of the country, if well exe- 
cuted by competent persons, adapting parts to local 
conditions, possibly adding local colouring and ex- 
punging the few love touches which are out of place 
in a book like this will undoubtedly prove useful. 

: : jJ. CG Ray, 


Tue Book oF tHe Kinprep Sayines 
(SanyutTa-Nikaya) on Groupep Surras. Part I. 
T ranslated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A., assisted by 
Suriyagoda Sumangala Thera, published for the 
Pali Text Society by the Oxjord University Press, 
London, Pp. xvit ger. Price ros. net. 

The original Pali of the Sanyutta-Nikaya of the 
Suttapitaka, vol. I, edited by the late Leon Feer ap- 
peared in the Pali Text Society’s Series in 1884, and 
the present work is its English translation forming a 
volume of the Translation Series of that Society. It 
is too well-known to say what Mr. and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids have done in the field of Pali learning. It is 
owing not to a small extent to their efforts in various 
directions that the study of Pali has reached its pre- 
sent position, 

As may be expected from Mrs. Rhys Davids her 
present translation is faithful and scholarly. But 
sometimes, here and there, it does not appear to us 
to be quite clear or adequate. For instance, the ori- 


ginal ‘“Qereay afaa awafeal...” (Text, VIL. 1. § 9) 
is translated “Of saving lore Master...” (p. 211), 
This is not a good translation, The word Fare 


isarare onein Pali literature, and it undoubtedly 
means the well-known Vedanta philosophy, though 
the Palicommentators may take it for ‘Four Paths,’ 


PATTY Wait” as they sometimes have explained the 


word @z, too, (as in {Zq) in the same way. That 


Buddha was a great Vedantist and fhe deepest faith 
of his heart wasinits essence identical with that of 
the thinkers of the Upanishads does not admit of any 
iota of doubt as has very ably been explained by 
Edmund Holmes in his excellent work The Creed of 
Buddha which should carefully be read by every 
seeker of truth of Buddhism. With reference to the 
place alluded to fie seems to clearly mean by the word 
in question Vedanta philosophy. It is perhaps 
better to allow such technical words to remain in 
their Pali or Sanskrit forms in the body of the tran- 
slation explaining them, if required, in the foot- 
notes. The English translation ‘good life’ cannot 


convey the true spirit) of the word aygrafta of the 
Indian literature. Such are the words atq@u, wfiy, 
ae, and qq, etc. Among these the first is taken in 


English though sometimes in a little different form as 
‘Brahmin.’ But the remaining three are translated 
fn the volume under review by the words ‘nobles,’ 


‘commoners,’ and ‘serfs’ respectively. In a few cases 
the last one, ie, BE is translated as ‘labouring man’ 
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(p. 207). It is not good or right. Such words 
should therefore be written as they are in English. 
On pp. 9 and 299 (Text I. 2. § 1 and XI. 2. Sec. 8-7, 
pp. 5 and 2384) the Pali word faza (Sans. few) is 
translated ‘Thrice Ten,’ ‘Thrice Ten’ is thirty., Now 
atataa (Sans. qafiaaq), ‘thirty three’, devas or gods 


are known not only in Buddhist literature but also 
in Brahmanic and Jaina ones (Brihadaranyaka, 3.9. 


1; Tattvadhigama Sutra, IV. 4.—‘qtafeq's’) 
though their names are not identical in all of them; 
but nowhere fag or faafa (Sans. fa'aq) ‘thirty’ 
devas. 

The word fazq is a general name for a deva 


(Abhidhanppadipika, 11), andits derivative meaning 
is not ‘thrice ten,’ as Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks, but 
‘one having three states or conditions, ¢q which is 


originally gat (Sans. qwt) in the compound word 
faaq meaning nothing but ‘condition.’ As the devas 


have only three conditions they are so named. But 
what are these three conditions ? It is said accord- 
ing to the Nirukta, I. 1-3, that a thing has six con- 


ditions, viz, (1) birth, (sta), (2) existence (=f), 
(3) change (fagftaqa), (4) growth (a@¥), (5) decay 
(aaa), and (6) destruction (a@g@fa). Among 


these six the devas have only three, viz, birth, exist- 
ence and destruction, there being no change, no 
growth, nor decay, in them. For it is said that they 
take birth as youths of twenty-five years of age and 
continue to be in the same condition of the body till 
their death comes. (See Raghunath’s comment ou the 
word in the Amarakosha. It may be noted here that 
Kshirasvamin, another commentator of Amara, ex- 


plained the word fagw as fH: (thrice)-+eur (ten), but 
could not support his view by his own quotations 
(‘aaa we azar aiaur:”) which says thirty three 
and not thirty devas. 


VIpHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


GUJARATI ~ 
r, Virprapuunt Vant (a}taray atat). 2. Saar 
Ina Kumar Cuaritra (af saTHart afer), 3. 
BHYANKAR Buut, ((Wagt AA). 4. Sori, Harrwar 
Macucusr Cnaritra (ateftae ase afta) 47 


printed and published at Bhavnagar, with paper 
covers, Price—MRe. 0-2-0 (1918). 

All these little books consisting of about forty 
pages each have been published by religiously inclined 
Jaina gentlemen, the first contains messages of 
Mahavir. The second is a life of Nakumar, from which 
much instruction can be gathered. The third isa 


novel depicting the evil consequences of drinking wine, 


and undue attachment for tobacco and tea. And th 
fourth the life of a fisherman converted to -the cree 


of Ahinsa (af¥at). They are interesting tracts and 


very Suitable for juvenile readers for whom they are 
intended. K. MJ. 
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SinHAVALOKAN by Pandit Jagannath rar 
Chaturvedi and published at 103, Muhktarar: Beln 
Street, Calcutta, Demy 8vo. pp. 39. Price—As. 3. 


This is a book which I ‘had occasion to go ~hro- zk 
long ago though it came to us for review muc3 la er. 
Our impression then as now when we are review ug 
the book is that it is a grand publication. “ he 
previous history of Hindi has been given i:itiie 
brief wa$ though nothing which requires eluc.dat 9° 
or narration has been left unnoticed. The aut’ or 
in his humorous styte has mace himself quit= agrce- 
able in his review and the book will be f-un tc 
be very interesting. . 


KarwaTat MAIN SWARAJYA KI DHUM, pr dlis. 7 


by the Pratap Office Cawnpore, Crown 8-0, 
64. Price—As. 4. 
This deals with the discussion of Homme K alc 


resolutions moved at the last National fens ess ay 
the Hon’ble Surendra Nath Banerjea. The “epeee 108 
of prominent Home Rulers on the resoluticn h ve 
been reproduced. By way of discussion of :he 


‘ resolution again certain other illuminating pcints or 


Home Rule and representative Government have «sc 
been given. Ajnong the speakers who have Leen re- 
produced are Messrs. Jinnah, Paul,. Tilak, i as, 
Vaidya, Malviya and also Mrs, Besant ard irs. 
Naidu. Some stray hints and views on Home fFule 
have also been given. 

Buarat Kar DaisHt RaSHTRA dy Jarmila 
Sampormanand, B.Sc., L.T., and published by ‘he 
Pratap Office, Cawnpore. Crown, S00. 7p. 739. 
Price—As, 12. 

This is a publication on native kingdoms acd tl cir 
princes in India, Their whole histories haze Izen 
given in briefas also their constitutions. Tle bi ok 
seems to be opportune when native princes are sou ;ht 
to be mixed up with the deliberations of naticas e -en 
by the Government.’ The author has been very c: re- 
fuland I may say critical in his discussions. “he 
previous histories of the States and some of the co- ies 
of treaties reproduced would be interesting reading, 
The book is seasonable and deserves consid:ration. 
The author seems to have made some name in -he 
Hindi literature by this time. - 

Hamartri SHAIR KI RACHNY Part IT, ‘y c/r. 
Trilokinath Varma, Senior Demonstrator of Ai 14a- 
tomy, Medical College, Lucknow. Crown cvo. pf 
438. Price—Rs. 3-4-0. 

This is a book on human anatomy and phy-iolezy. 
But unless we can get the first part also we caniot 
write a reaily useful review on it. 

Praim Suatax, published by Kumar Leven tre 
Prasad Jain. Praim Mandir, Arrah. Crow” 16 x9 
pp. 36. Price—As. 2. 

This isa pamphlet on the subject on wlich the 
author has been generally writing. We have revic ve. 
his books on similar lines often. The poem: of the 
author are really masterly and they depict very go0u 
thoughts and feelings. 5 

Banka Vinay, published by the above aut. or 
Crown r6mo. pp. 64, Price—As. 2. 

The mare we read the author’s publications, th: 
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mor2 are weenchanted by them. His thoughts are 
realy first-grade and there is the element of true 
poetry both in his prose and poetry. We might refer 


to anly one poem of his in the book under review , 


which is entitled Meri Samadhi :—‘Etna to karde 
swami jab pran taase nikle Hovai samadhi puri tab 
pran tanse nikle......Bairi merai bahutsai howenge is 
jaget main unse kshame karaloon tab pran tanse 
niklai? and so on. These are certainly very noble and 
high thoughts, The book is meant for young girls 
and such thoughts imbibed by them in their, infancy 
are pound to produce very’good resuts later $n. The 
other poems are of a similar nature and on other 
sudjects also, just suited to the @tility of small girls 
as also to their lives when they become advanced in 
age. 


Puig Nirasua Ryon dy Babu Gulab Ray, .A., 
LL.B., published by the above. Crown 800. pp. 83. 
Prize—As. 5, 

This again is one of the best books published by 
the oublishe ust say are becoming illustri- 


ous day by day. The author himselfis a very well- 
cwtared and educated man. The title of the book 


and its meaning have been very ably dealt with in - 


the book and that ina nice and sigfificant manner. 
The head-lines from standard poems in_ the beginning 
of che so many essays are really exceptionally apt. His 
essays on the subject of the old and on the subject of 
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our leaders in the course of which the subject of sin 
is discussed are poiguant with modern ideas of a very 
high order which are to be found only in some of the. 
best modern poets of the west and the east. We can see 
that the author is a representative of his age and his 
books show culture and meditation of a very high 
order., Through him the religion to which he belongs 
lustre attains. We have certainly to congratulate 
both the author and the publisher on the magnificent 
performance, ; 


VAIDANTA KA VijayA Mantra dy Swami 
Satyadeva and published by the Satyagranthamala 
Office, Allahabad. Crown 8vo, pp. 26. Price—As. 
2. p. 6. 


We meet this author again after a long time 
and after his vicissitudes of late, we welcome his pub- 
lication which was written before his imprison- 
ment and trial. We must say heis both a politician 
and social reformer. In this book the subject of Vai- 
dant has been discussed. In passing, he offers criti- 
cisms on the Christian religion and says that 
though this religion also has in theory to do 
something with Vedantism in practice it is a follower 
only of the white colour and brute power. However, 


‘the principles of the philosophy enunciated in the 


book will be found useful. 
M.S. 
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Sad land, where hatred writhes and coils 
*Neath diplomatic speech and wiles, 

Where words are chosen to conceal 

The thing you mean, the thing you feel, 
Where you have felt the scorn of worth 

In many rounds of ceaseless birth, 

Where you have bowed disconsolate 

A weary throng, compelled by Fate 

To hear dark strains throughout a nation 
That loudly sang of liberation. 


Recall your might from out the pa&t. 
God meant you standing to the last, 
Not crouching by with outstretched palms 


Awaiting patronage and alms. 
Stand in the sun, renounce the shade, 


Your place is there, be not afraid, 
And hear that coming music peal~ 
“To God alone we kneel.” 


® 
a 
a 


GERVE Baront. 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP OF GOD 
A MEDITATION 
By MAHARSHI DEBENDRANATH TAGCORE. : 


6¢PF"WO beautifully feathered companion 
birds dwell together on the same 

7 tree. Of these two, one eats the 
fruit, which is delightful to taste, while 
the’ other looks on without eating.” 

The two beautiful birds are the human 
soul and the supreme soul. In the radi- 
ance of the supreme soul the human soul 

_ becomes beautiful. The human ,soul is 
sitting upon the same tree as the supreme 
soul ; that is to say, they dwell in one and 
the same body. They always dwell 
together ; for the Supreme Spirit and the 
individual spirit stand in the relation of 
protector and protected to each other. 
They are companions. 

_ The Supreme Spirit nourishes with the 
gift of love, while the individual soul 
realises, in the midst of the world, the 
work of love that is dear to Him. Thus it 
is that they are companions. One enjoys 
the fruit,—the individual soul tastes all the 
blessings of life given freely and liberally 
by God. The Supreme Spirit looks on, 
without tasting the 
satisfaction of a mother, or a father, see- 
ing the children satisfied. 

The individual soul, then, has this close 
relationship with the Supreme Spirit. One 
is the giver of the fruit, the other is the 
partaker. The human soul is grateful for 
all the joy that is showered so plentifully 
upon it and bows before the Supreme 
Spirit, partaking of that gift,—it moves 
without fear protected by God. God Him- 
self is the bestower of that joy. 

Consider how free is the soul of man; 
for it does not need to be dependent on 
anyone else but God. It feels God’s free- 
dom and enjoys happiness. Though we 
have to be dependent on various accidents 
and conditions of life, yet the innermost 
yature of the soulis freedom. The joy of 
God’s freedom is its highest joy, depend- 
ence on others is its deepest sorrow. 

Consider how dependence upon God is 
the highest joy. The soul does not want 
to be dependent upon anyone else, but it 


fruit and feels the 0 


cannot rest, unléss it is dependent upca 
God ; for its greatest joy is to be with Hitz 
as a companion and to follow ‘Him as 2 
servant, its glory consists in being akle ts 
bring its own willinto harmony with H:s 
will, 

Our freedom lies in delivet ap eaeb or} the 
attractiors of the world an e bondage 
of desire. But why is that deliveranze to 
be sought ? Only in order that, by abat- 
doning all dependence upon the world. we 
may depend, entirely upon Him, resting 
always at His feet, doing homage to Him 
in acts of service, and fulfilling His wil 
with gladness of heart, 

If we call that freedom by which we 
merely get deliverance from the sorrows, 
difficulties and bondage of the world, and 
ifin that condition we do not get the pri- 
vilege of serving Him, then that indiffer- 
ence to the sorrows of the worldis cf no 
avail. Forthejoy of freedom is depend- 
ence upon God. The glory of freedom is 
God’s service. The highest privilege of the 
soul is this, thatit has received the right 
to serve Him, to worship Him and to rea » 
ise-in action what is dear to Him. 

He who is our Lord, our Guide, our Life- 
giver,— apart from whom and withouz 
whose mercy human life is vain,—is ouy 
Companion. He loves us and seeks our 
love in return. By the gift of His love, He 
draws us to Himself. He watches over u3 
with loving care and uplifts the soul, 
drawing it to Himself and immersing it in 
joy upon joy. Andewe are satisfied when 
wecan give Him our love. Therefore ix 
is that the human soul and the Supreme 
Soul are companions. 

If there is no limit to what we can enjoy 
at God’s hands by means of our fnitce 
senses, who can measure what unm-:xecé 
joys may flow from the fountain of divine 
*love and wisdom ? When the human hear: 
sees how constaritly this ficw of love and 
wisdom and joy increases, how can it con- 
tain its gratitude ? And if our gratitude 
for what is given to ourselves overflows 
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all bounds, How can word express our 
gratitude to God on behalf of all man- 
kind ? And if, when trying to express that 
‘feeling of God’s love and gracious care, our 
tongue becomes silent and our mind still, 
how can the mind contain its feelings 
when it thinks of His love and mercy 
showered upon innumerable living sbeings 
in a countless number of worlds ? 
---Enveloped as we are §n sin: and sloth. 
out human life is insignificant, and. yet 
God is ous-Companion. What a lofty 
right is ours, that He whois the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords,is not only our 
guardian, but our companion! We are 
almost afraid to call the man who jis in a 
high post the world our friend, but 
we need-not hesitate to address the High 
and Mighty One as our Companion. 

_ That Light of Lights is our friend, 
His love is made one with ourlove. Our 
joy consists in being dependent upon Him. 
He longs to be our Guide. We serve Him 
as our Lord, and He cherishes us as those 
who-do’ Him homage. When we say to 
Him,—‘Thou art our Lord and our Shelter 
and, our Protector,”—when we utter the 
words, “Verily that great Being is our 
Lord,’’+then our whole soul responds. 
... It we do not have the fixed thought of 
God in our hearts, then our words.and our 
thoughts can never reach such a harmony 
as His. If the great. Truth,—‘He is the 
Shelter and ‘the Friend, who is all in all,”— 
be uttered in the ears of those who are bent 
only on worldly pleasure, then, as soon 
as they hear of it, the real nature of their 
hearts is laid bare,—so close is the relation 
between the human soul and God. Even if 
men are plunged in..the depth of illusion, 
still on the very mention of His name there 
flashes a gleam of light through the dark- 


ness.; . ae ae yo 
_ ‘What. bliss is, his, whose whole life is 
‘spent in companionship,with the supreme 
Spirit. The stony heart of even the most 
worldly-is melted at the name of God,—: 
how bright must be the glow in the heart. 


— . 


ts 


Painting in Ancient India. 
To The Editor, The Modern Review: 
Dear-Sir, : 
The readers of your Reriew~are indeed grateful to 
Mr. T. A. Gopinath Rao for a foretaste, in the Decem- 
her number, of a~portion of the learned author’s 
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of one who is merged in the ocean of im- 
mortal joy! What pure happiness must 
be theirs, who are always illumined by 
that Sun’s rays, who always dwell under 
thateshade of blessedness, who always feel ~ 
_that pure and fragrant breeze? To them’ _ 
this mortal world has become as heaven 
itself. and they enjoy Brahma here and 
now. 
- -Let those; on the other hand, who are- 
plunged in the mire of the world, cleanse 
themselves, seeing before their eyes the 
example set by all these great souls. Let 
them seek a remedy for the sorrows and 
pains of human life. God sends us difficul- 
ties and punishments only that He may 
turn us back into the true path. God is 
speaking to usin them. saying: “Do not | 
forget me, enjoy my countless gifts but — 
_keep in mind the Giver.” : 
There is no power in all the wealth of- 
the world such that it’ can save us from 
the fear of being deprived of God. There. 
is no pleasure in the whole world so great 
that it can obliterate the sorrow of being 
separated from Him.’ He does not give’ us 
worldly satisfaction, because if the world. 
were all satisfying to us we, should not 
lene for the pure joys which He alone can 
offer, 
Therefore, here in the world, He has 
mingled sorrow with happiness and adver- 
sity with prosperity so that we may make 
every effort to resort: to that place of 
security which is His presence. When we. 
are sorely wounded by the manifold thorns’ 
of the world we pray for His immortal 
shelter. When our blood is on fire with 
worldly-passions we eagerly seek after His 
cool and purifying showers. = 
The world is for God’s service and in 
God is ourjoy. Weare,even now, dwell-- 
ing with that Companion,—let us: give 
Him the tears of our love and offer Him 
our heart-felt adoration. Let us fulfil our: 
life by giving -Him our all. 7 


(Translate 


f 


d from the Bengali.) . 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


forthcoming work. The informations given in 
“Painting in Ancient India” regarding the ‘Brush 
and the Palette’ of ancient Indian Painters, are very 
interesting so far as they go. But Mr: Rao has, 
tantalisingly, kept silent with regard to an aspect of 
the stibject to. which he himself alludes. I mean the 
aesthetics of-pictorial art and theoty of painting as 
\ 
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distinguished from the canons or rules of image- 

making, the mechanics of painting and the parapher- 

nalia of the Indian artists. In his essay Mr. Rao 

has only alluded to the solitary sloka quoted by 

Jayamangala in his commentary on Kamasutram, 

already well-known by an elaborate discussion in” 
these columns. We certainly expected Mr. Rao, who 

has made a special study of the Silpa sastras, to give 

us some light (from ancient Sanskrit works dealing 

with the subject) on the theories of ancient Indian 

Painters. Excepting the sloka relating to the ‘Six 
Limbs of Painting’ referred to above and some stray 

passages in the Vedas and other ancient scriptures, 

very ably ‘summarised by Mr. Khsiti Mohan Sen 

(Prabasi, Jaisto, 1325) and by Mr. Abhoy Kumar 

Guha (Vide his Saundaryya-tattwa, Mymensingh 

1916, pages 55 to 94) and by Dr. Coomaraswamy 

{Hindu View of Art].. We are practically without 

any information as to the ideas held by ancient 

Indian artists, art-critics or art philosophers on the 

theory of Art. In fact the Si/pasastras, so far ex- 

amined, are absolutely void of any information as. 
to the Philosophy of Art for which elaborate trea- 

tises exist in ancient Chinese and Japanese records. 

Ifl may say so without hurting patriotic suscepti- 

bilities, the study of the Silpasastras has proved 

absolutely disappointing from this point of view. 

And regarding with jealous eyes the old literary’ 
records current in China, bearing on the theory and 

criticism’ of Art, we have been thirsting for similar 

treatises in’ our old Sanskrit literature bearing on’ 
the esthetic doctrines of our forefathers. The search 

so far appears to have been fruitless. The title of 
the work known as ‘Chitra Jakshana,’ now surviving’ 
in Tibetan versions, had raised hopes which have 

been severely disappointed by the publication of its 

translation. One should like, therefore, very much to. 
draw the attention of scholars like Mr. Rao engaged 

in examining the Silpasastras to try and find out if 
the authors of Indian A%sthetics have summarised 

their conception of the béautiful or made any autho- 

titative statements of their aesthetic doctrines. In 

this connection it may be useful to bear in mind the 
laments on the dearth of materials made by Western 

scholars such as Max Muller and Vincent Smith. 

Though the recent discoveries of Silpasastras have to’ 
some extent met the charges brought by Vincent 

Smith in the passage quoted below, the charge 
brought by Max Muller has yet to be met. And I 

do not know ofa scholar more competent _to under- 

take the task than the author of the Elements of 
Hindu Iconography. And these notes are prompted 

by a desire that Mr. Rao may be induced to deal 

with the matter in his later works and to cite’ the 
evidence of the Silpasastras as to the theories held 
by Ancient Indians on the aesthetics of pictorial and 
plastic art. 

“I am not disposed to withdraw the remark that 
no Hindu treatise practical, (?) historical or critical 
on art is known to exist, and I do not see much 
likelihood of such being discovered. The Chitra-_ 
Jaksana contains no theory, and the vagite admoni- 
tions that beauty is essential to good painting are 
far from amounting to a statement of aesthetic 
doctrine. The rules of proportion are presented in 
the form of ritual prescriptions essential for othodox 


treatment by a craftsman and not as aesthetic . 


principles. It would be a difficult task for a practical 
artist to ascertain whether or not those rules 
conform to the facts of nature or the principles of 
artistic composition, I shall be much surprised if 
researches in “Tibetan literature disclose any Indian 
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work Jaying down principles of art like the well- 
known six canons of Hsieh Ho,’’—Vincent Smith. 

“The idea of the beautiful in nature did net exist 
in the Hindu mind. They describe what they saw, 
they praise certain features and they compare them 
with other features in nature, but the beautiful as 
such does not exist for them. They never excellec 
either in painting or sculpture (7). It is strange 
nevertheless that a people so fond of the highest 
abstractiors as the Hindus should never have sum- 
marised@hcir conceptions ef the beautiful. 2 wish 1 
could have given you a more satisfactory answer.”"— 
Max Muller. . 


18th Dec. 1918. OrDHENDRA CooMAR GANGOLY. 


The Archaeological Departmen. 
To The Editor, The M odern Review. 


Dear Sir, ; 

The discussions on this subject have unfor-unately 
drifted into ehannels into whic. beceme im: 
possible for anybody to follow who is not pcssessec, 
like your ccrrespondents, of occult informations as to 
the inner working of the Archeological Department. 
The allegations. on which your correspondents base 
their charges, so far as outsiders are concerned, are 
absolutely unknown quantities even as the algebrical 
symbols under which your correspondents have 
chosen to cover their identities. Messrs, X and Y 
vaguely allude and ‘obliquely refer to certain sug- 
gestions without adducing evidence of the facts al- 
leged and without which it is impossible for any 
member of the public to judge i7 there is any founda- 
tion for the charges brought by anonymous accusers, 
And since the only witness cited by Mr. Y. has not 
come forward to give evidence, the outside public is 
placed in a hopeless position of disadvantage with 
regard to the questions raised by Messrs. X and Y. 
Besides, discussions of this character lose their value 
altogether when they-degenerate into sheer personal- 
ities. For one can usefully discuss principles, but it 
is not alwzys easy to discuss personalities. If Messrs. 
X and ¥ areconvinced of the truth of their accusa- 
tions which have not been proved, they sheuld not 
find any difficulty in persuading their vertebrate 
friends in the Council to demand a commission of 
enquiry and ask for an indictment upon the latter's 
report, 

In their anxiety to level personal attacks on the 
officers of the department, your correspondents forget 
to discuss the many vital aspects of the sutject not 
the least of which is the general apathetic attitude cf 
the public in this matter. Mr. Y, while he is glib in 
his accusations against the officers ‘of the Depart- 
ment, fs inclined to condone the culpable negligence of 
his own countrymen outside the Department who 
have signally faile® to evince any interest in the 
Department and its work or to assist or further its 
cause by any public discussion or otherwise. In this 
respect the attitude of Indian journalists * has been 


* While we have not the least desire to minimise 
the shortcomings of Indian journalists or the Indian 
public, we may point qut two ofthe reasons why 
Indian editors are unable to deal with many sub- 
jects with which European editors deal. Neither 
European nor Indian editors are omniscient. They 
have to depend on their staff or ‘their friends for 
many things. As regards paid staffs and contriba- 
tors, the resources of European editors are far great- 
er than*those of Indian editors. The second reason 
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also one of continued neglect. While the various 
Reports of the Department are exhaustively reviewed 
in leading articles in the journals tonducted by 
Europeans,* our Indian Editors seldom think it 
worth their while to devote any attention to them, 
if cnly to inform or educate public opinion on the 
subiect. Excepting the attention given to Dr. 
Spooner’s sensational theory, the work of the Archae- 
ological Department and its Reports published year 
after year have hitherto been systematically ignored by 
our Indian journalists with, very few exceptions. And I 
doubt very much if the present discussion has 
reached or is likely to reach any wide circle of mem- 
bers of our educated public or our learned council- 
lors, And, notwithstanding the exceptions that I 
have taken to,many of the comments of Messrs. 
X and Y, I will greatly value them if they succeed iu 
arcusing public conscience in the matter. 

I do not for a moment wish to discount the very 
valuable work contributed by Indian members of the 
Archaeological Department, but since your corres- 
pondents h to dilate on the disqualifica- 
tiozs, (in some instances quite justly), of the European 
members of the department, it is only fair to point 
out one or two disqualifications from which the 
Indian members still seem to suffer. 1 would not 
have referred to them, if I did not think that such 
reférence will help to remove them in éuture. While 
it is a regrettable fact that the head of the Archaeo- 
logical Department is ignorant of Sanskrit, it is still 
more a_regrettable fact none of the Indian members 
knaws French, German or Dutch.} I am sure your 
correspondents will agree with me that at least a 
worxiog knowledge of these languages is ‘almost 
indispensable for a modern Indian archaeologist and 
an ignorance of these languages will keep him out 
of tonch with many discussions and informations 
of great scientific value on various branches of In- 
dology and. thus greatly affect his efficiency for the 
duties entrusted to him. Another serious disqualifica- 
tion from which many Indian officers of the Depart- 
menz still seem to suffer, is their inability to under- 


stand or appreciate the aesthetic aspects of ancient- 


is that Indian editors do not get many publications, 
and therefore cannot write about them, The editor 
of tnis Review never got any publication of the 
Arcxazeologicol Department.—Ed., 1. R. 

* See Footnote Page 77. ' 

+ Mr. Gangoly does not say whether the Euro- 
pean members ali know all these language. Ed., MR. 
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Indian monuments. Let me not be misunderstood 
to mean that I wish to undervalue the study of in- 
scriptions,—but many of my friends in the Depart- 
ment still seem to think that the masterpieces of 
Indian Sculptures were made only to read inscriptions 
upon ; and while they are keenly alive to the value of 
inscriptions on our ancient monuments, they invariably 
prove quite impervious to their artistic qualities. 
This is a failing which our brethern in the Department 
shares with the Indian educated public in general. 
In this respect many of the European members have 
by reason of a general artistic culture, a position of 
advantage over Indians. : 

If Mr. Y willdo me the favour of reading my note 
again, I am sure he will admit that heis very unjust 
in his assertion that I have attempted to eulogise or 
expressed any ardour for the head of the Archaeolo- 
gical Department. I only pointed out the manifest 
injustice and untruth in the assertion that the Ar- 
chaeological Department “has attained no satisfac- 
tory results since 1902”. I have only attempted to 
offer praise where praise is due, namely, with regard 
to the nature, extent and output of the work of the 
Department to which both the Indian and European 
members have equally contributed. I was only con- 
cerned with this unjust charge brought against the 
output of work. I didnot say anything about the acts 
of omission or commission of the head of the Depart- 
ment, and only pointed out that the various works 
of excavations have yielded satisfactory results and 
Messrs. X and Y have been unable to challenge the 
quality of these works. 

I do not know what Mr. Y means by “personal 
contact with men like Finot or Krom.” If he sug- 
gests by this,—-an acquaintance through correspon- 
dence, I can clajm a similar knowledge. But an ac- 
curate estimate of the works of the Dutch and French 
Archaeological Commissions can only be arrived at 
by a careful study of the Reports published by 
these bodies with a relative appreciation of the 
nature and extent ‘of archaeological monuments 
and sites in Java, Siam and Cambodia, which have 
called for scientific enquiry. I claim to have a fair 
acquaintance with them and from such knowledge I 
venture to think that the work of the Indian 
Archaeological Department is in many respects supe- 
rior to those of the French and the Dutch Commissi- 
ous. I certainly think, as I have already stated, that 


_ the field of Indian Archaeology will be greatly en- 


riched by the association and co-operation of com- 
petent Indians. 
5 Dec. 1918 
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Wake Up! 


We are indebted to Arya for November 
for the following beautiful rendering of 
Bhartrihari’s heartening verses. 


(1) 
* Cease never from the work thou hast begun 
Till thou accomplish ; such the great gods be, 
Nor paused for gems unknown beneath the sun, 
Nor feared for the huge poisons of the sea, 
Then only ceased when nectar’s self was won. 


ORDHENDRA Coomar GANGOLY, . 
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(2) 

Happiness is nothing, sorrow nothing. He 

Recks not of these whont his clear thoughts impel 
Toaction whether little and miserably 

He fare on roots or softly dine and well, 
Whether bare ground receive his sleep or bed 
With softest pillows ease his pensive head, 

Whether in rags or heavenly robes he dwell. 


(3) ° 

If men praise thee, O man,’tis well ; nor ill, 

If they condemn. Let fortune curst or boon 
Enter thy doors or leave them as she will. 

Though death expect thee ere yon sinking moon 
Vanish or wait till unborn stars give light, 

The firm high soul remains immutable, 
Nor by one step will deviate from the right. 


(4) 


Some from high action through base fear refrain ; 
The path is difficult, the way not plain. 

Others more noble to begin are stayed 

By a few failures. Great spirits undismayed 
Abandon never what once to do they swore. 
Baffled and beaten back they spring once more, 
Buffeted and borne down, rise up again 

And, full of wounds, come on like iron men, 


(5) 
Touched by one hero’s tread, how vibrating 
Earth starts as if sun-visited, ablaze _ 
Vast, wonderful, young ! Man’s colourless petty days 
Bloom suddenly and seem a grandiose thing. 





Puritanism. 


“Historically perhaps the most vivid 
illustration of large masses of a people 
being affected by puritanism is found in 
England in the days of Cromwell. The 
use of the most inoffensive of words that 
could by any stretch of imagination be 
regarded as vulgar came to be anathema- 
tized as blasphemy; all art and beauty, 
light and colour, became lascivious ; 
nothing but the most scrupulousabstinence 
from all physical enjoyment and astern 
unflinching devotion to the task in hand 
without leisure or respite, was enjoined on 
one and all who wanted to gain the 
kingdom of Heaven,” 

Mr. Sri Prakasa writing in the Hindus- 
tan Review for October-November correctly 
says that “on asmaller scale in its inten- 
sity but on a wider surface than in the. 
days of English Puritan Revolution, 


_t Puritanism has been creeping into Indian , 


life for some decades past.’? As a conse- 
quence of which 


There is a growing greyness in Indian life; and 
everything that beautifies and adorns human existence 
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and its setting, that enhances the soul, is fest dis- 
appearing. 

Civililisation essentially depends on light and 
colour. There isa certain amount of artificiality in 
it, no doubt ; there is also an admixture of unnatural- 
ness. But chese are unhappily necessary to distin- 
guish “culture” from “savagery.” Because of its 
artificiality and unnaturalness, civilization may breed 
a great deal of vice and immorality, but + also 
gives t@ the world thateart, beauty and zarious 
innocent enjoyments that make one feel thet man 
does not live on bread alone and thatif life needs 
must end in death, it need not bea cont‘nuous 
sepulchre. : 

The large towns with their influx of western ways 
and thelr incessant round of duty and pleasu‘e may 
not know it, but the usual pedantic idea that has been 
creeping into and pervading all the mofussil plices, is 
that any amusement—even cards or tennis—is waste 
of time, time that could be utilise@eisiammebtlestucy and 
endless talking and writing. Among books, novels, 
that alone can give an insight into the socia life of 
any time or race, are taboo. Not unless a man has 
turned his life into an utterly colourless one, not till 
he has ostracised the faintest smile from his I'ps and 
the slightest serse of humour from his heart—not till 


* then can he be regarded as really a good man who is 


devoted to his work and takes a serious view of his 
life and duty. 

A man who dresses artistically is condemned, as 
foppish ; one who patronises the artist is thoaght of 
as one who [s wasting his money on stupidities, money 
which could have been utilised, say, for an insczitution 
for the rescue of the fallen woman or the ed.cation 
of orphans, If it really were so, nobody would 
quarrel or criticise ; but taking human nature as it 
is, the puritan’s attempt at retrenchment of a ‘riend’s 
expenses would really result in neither the feeding of 
a starving artist and the preservation of his g fl, nor 
in rescuing the fallen woman, nor even educat ng the 
illiterate child ! 

In fact, this wave of puritanism, like some terrible 
heat wave, has withered and vulgarised our tastes, 
Ancient Indian art is dying of inanition : there jis no 
one to help it. Look at music, It has been the 
disgrace of contemporary India that her sublime music 
should have become the monopcly of women of ill- 
fame. Those who love music must- go to th2se or 
invitethem to their own homes. Puritanism stands 
scandalised at this, as well it may. But, may cne ask 
in all seriousness, does the’ puritan object tothe 
woman's way of living or the fine art of music ts elf? 
If he objects to the woman, let h’'m-introduce music 
in his home. Let him by helping his wife and 
daughters to learn the art, preserve our music as well 
as lift it from the odium in whick it has faller. He 
would not do either. He will not educate his own 
women-folk .in this line because of its unsavoury 
association. His boys must net learn it: i: will 
seriously interfere with their poring over the hum- 
drum school and college books ! Dancing girls must 
also be left in the cold, ~ 

Much of our pride to-day in ofir past, let it rot be 
forgotten, is due to the remnants of art that are 
found scattered in the land; for no other symbols of 
our ancient glory remain as living witnesses of an age 
when we were high in'the nations’ esteem. It is these 
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>: 
remains—broken and scattered—that nerve us to 
ferther efforts ; and, verily, the puritan is a very 
uivorturate , production of the present age of 
transiticn, 





A Bachelor’s Creed. 


A short article under the above heading 
appears in Everymats Review for Decem- 
ker. Itisanable and frank exposition of 
tke subject and provides interesting read- 
ing. Weread: ; : 

For all practical purposes it is sufficient to know 
tiat love is the attraction which draws men and 
women together and which has for its end, among 
Gther things, the perpetuation of the species: I am 
awdre that there is much subtle and metaphysical 
tik about eet as one not accustomed to such 
speculations, I understand the matter as most com- 
mon people do. 

Now, men and women love each other for their 
teauty both of formand of character. Our ideas as 
to what is beautiful are derived mostly from our sur- 
roundings. Nature is the ultimate crfterion by which 
we jucge of the beauty of an object. If an object 
‘ccnforos to what nature has taught us to regard as 
beautiful, that is considered charming and loveablé 
byeus. True,’we are not always conscious of the 
*cebt we owe to nature in this respect ; but it is a fact 
cl. the same. In nature there is nothing like per- 
‘faction. There is nothing in the wide world that man 
bes not idealised by the application of his art, which 
can be said to be perfect in ‘form or colour. What 
may appear at first sight to be perfectly round or 
equare will be found on closer examination to be far 
from being so. It is just the same with regard to 
«cclour also. There is everywhere a certain tone- 
-down. Even in the tropics where there is more 
cclour and vividness one does not come across 
simple, naked colour effects. The prevailing tone is 
more or less of a pleasing mellowed character, It 
‘would seem that nature abhors perfection even as she 
-does a vacuum, : 

When we think that the object of our love isa 
perfect being we are simply investing it with a mere 
‘agmen: of our imagination. If a man ora woman 
“were perfect and flawless either as regards form or 
-character he or she would be incapable of being 
loved. For, a sense of equality, however subcon- 
‘scious, is a factor extremely mecessary for the 
birth, growth and sustenancg of the passion.’ You 
cannct love a woman of an oppressively virtuous 
charac.er, She may be at best a suitable person to be 
mstalled ina shrine asan object of awe and rever- 
ence. But you cannot love her, for, most of us have 
a pretty good dose of original sin in us ;- and we are 
conscious of it, An ordinary mortal man would 
shrink from so much virtue and so much loveliness, 
My own idea is that what makes it possible for a man 
and woman to love each other is the mutual recog- 
sition of common faflts and weaknesses. . 

It is a common practice in India to place beauty- 
-spots on the faces of very fair children. Why do 
“yothers find delight in painting dark spots on the 
‘faces of their darling little ones? Surely because, 
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they wish to relieve the monotony of the complexion, 
The contrast makes the children more attractive. 

1, for one, am prepared to make a present of all 
the “faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null” 
beings to the Gods to enjoy and appreciate. They 
are not of the earth earthy and are therefore, not 
meant for common mortals. Take men and women 
together with their faults and all—and you can love 
them. 


e 





The Outlook of Indian Industry. 

By accepting the principle underlying 
Imperial Preference in commercial and 
industrial matters England takes care to 
protect her trade against the competition 
of countries outside the British Empire but 
offers no protection to Indian industries 
against foreign, and especially English, 
competition. England’s supremacy in the 
field’ of commerce and trade would be 
maintained at the cost of Indian industries 
going to the wall for lack of proper pro- 
tection. England would drive out by this 
arrangement all other exploiters of India 
and instal herselfin. their place. Ikbal 
Bahadur Saksena has done a great service 
to his country by drawing the attention of 
Indians to this serious menace in the pages 
of the Wealth of India. Says he: 


England has accepted the principle underlying 
Imperial Preference in commercial and industrial 
matters. It means that England has realised that it 
can no longer rernain wedded to Cobdenism, that-free 
trade stands to undermine the industrial supremacy 
of England, that some sort of protection is absolutely 
necessary so that British industries be prevented 
from falling into the hands of enemies after the war, 
and that it is also necessary that supplies from 
within the British Empire should be used in the 
countries forming the British Empire. It means 
further that the cry of India that protection is neces- 
sary for the progress of Indian industries—no, no, 
even for the upkeep and expansion of struggling indus- 
tries;—was feasonable; that if India is to make 
industrial progress some sort of protection will be found 
to be absolutely necessary for its industries, present 
and yet to be born ; and that when England, with so 
much capital, so thoroughly trained and organised 
labour and so efficient in organisation and direction 
of industry, finds it necessary to adopt some policy 
of protecting its industries from trade harpies, it 
stands much more to reason that protection and 
complete protection be afforded to Indian industries 
in India. 

To safeguard the vital interests of this Indian 
Industrialism, therefore, discriminate State aid to 
Industries such as that granted to Tata Iron Works,’ 
and protection from unequal, unfair and destructive 
foreign competition must be allewed. 

The.Home Government has adopted the policy of 
preference to modified protection and the principle 
underlying this adoption is the supply of raw materials. 
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It is to ensure the supply of raw materials at a cheap 
price and to prevent them from falling itito the 
hands of competitors that preference has been 
adopted, India is the greatest producer of all sorts 
of raw materials. Since trade between India and 
England will be free to the extent desiréd by England 
which is the centre of the. Empire, therefore*it is 
reasonable to assume that raw materials going from 
India to England will be free of duty, and similarly 
manufactured goods coming from England to India 
will be also free of duty. Thus the industrial position 
and supremacy of England will be assured, for her 
raw materials will be had at the cheapest price and 
consequently her manufactured goods will also be sojd 
at the cheapest price in the best market of the world, 
while her competitors whether Western,or Eastern 
will have to pay double duty on their goods, once 
when they import their raw materials and next when 
they export goods to India. This double. duty will 
have the influence of first increasing the cost of raw 
materials exported from India to foreign countries, 
that is, countries outside the British Empire and then 
of increasing the price of manufactured goods import- 
ed from those countries by the amount of the duty — 
which will be imposed if they compete with indigen- 
ous goods. Thus India will be protected against 
those countries which are not included in the British 
Empire and which will compete with her. But the 
much-desired protection against England is not likely 
to be afforded. -Roughly before the war 40 per cent. 
of the export trade and 6o percent. of the import 
trade of India was with England, India exported 60 
percent. of her raw materials to countries outside 
the British Empire and imported 4o percent. of 
manufactured goods from the same, The change in 
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trade policy under consideration will have the effect 
of diverting the greater portion of the export trade of 
India and still greater portion of her import trade 
into the hands of those within the Empire able to take 
advantage of the changed ° circumstances, and 
apparently no other than England is at present 
capable of doing so. India for the present and for 
some time more to come cannot be said to be ir 2 
position to cnange her industrial aspect herself. 

We see, then, there remains a very meagre chaace 
for the ®industrial improtement of India, India 
will have to make certain sacrifices in order that ‘he 
Industrial supremacy ®f England may be maintained. 
England is the heart of the Empire. To keep che 
Empire stable itis necessary that the heart Ee kept 
sound and ina flourishing condition. We might cay 
to this that if England stands to the Empire as -he 
heart‘does to the body, then surely England ought 
to perform the same functions to India and otier 
parts of the Empire as the heart does to the body. 
The manifest conclusion from thieeem@™"®ince Inzia 
stands in ufgentyneed of industrial progress it is 
necessary that the supplies, of pure heart-blcod 
should be made to flow to this neglected part mcre 
and more so that it may be able to perform its 
local functions satisfactorily and then be reedy to 
render as much assistance to the heart as will lie 
in its power, when the need or occasion for such 
assistance arises. In- plain terms this means that 
money-capital, more machinery, more efficient labcur 
should come from England to India, work together 
for the good of India, with no end in view Lut the 
Industrial regenetation of India, 
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The Future of the French Stage 


forms the theme of a telling article 
contributed to L’ Europe Nouvelle by Mare 
Henry in which the moribund condition of 
the French stage is set forth and the way 
towards improvement is pofated out. 
Reading through the article, we were 
reminded, time and again, how well the 
remarks applied to the Bengali stage of 
today, though Paris to Calcutta is a far 
cry. Says the writer : 

‘The Stage represents three important factors in 
cour national evolution—artistic, technical, and social. 


I 


THE ARTISTIC FACTOR, 


In these days everything is becoming commer- 
cialized. Vaudevilleé, films, and vevmes are manufac: 


11 


tured in quantities, like sewing-machines or bizycies, 
The material distractions of a too active life deprive 
the public of all desire to be instructed at the theatre, 
When night comes they want ‘to see,’ and, above all, 
to laugh ; they do not want to ¢Aimk any more: it is 
too fatiguing, too boresome. ¢ , 

Such are the arguments offered in opposition to 
tlre project for an artistéc-literary theatre. 

The artistic theatre is not, indeed, intended to zre- 
place the superficial and merely entertaining theatre ; 
this latter will always be popular.- It is enough that 
the former should be able to exist, to gain a firm foot- 


- ing, to develop freely, even though, at the outset, only 


for an intelligent chosen few, who- are not, as might 
be supposed, snobs and wealthy folk, . 


Our democracy, therefore, must realize the national 
significance of the artistic factor* and consent to the 
sacrifices likely to insure its triumph on the stage. 
Whether it be accomplished by individual initiative or 
by government support, it is first of alla question of 
money, but hot a ‘matter of business, . 
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: THE TECHNICAL FACTOR. 

Regarded froma material and utilitarian stand- 
Point, the stage is an’ instrument of reproduction, by 
the same token as ‘the piano, violin, or organ. 

The French stage, then, in order to compel the 
attention. of the world, must aim at perfection in all its 
“arrangements. Its technical resources must keep 
step with the progress of modern science. . On this 
theory it demands the collaboration, not only of the 
painter and decorator and costumer, but, of the 
architect, the engineer, and the electrician. . 

Although the technical factor is always strictly sub- 
ordinate to theartistic ideal, the more nearly perfect 
the mise-en-scene, the more capable itis of assisting 
in the production of interesting results, fae 

At the. present time, no great Parisian théatre, 
even among those ‘subsidized by government, owns a 
revolving stage, a superposed hydraulic stage, a 

panoramictMeeewP a ‘rational lighting system. _We 
have not learned to reckon ‘at their real value the 
various elements of technical collaboration. - The. 
stage manager is a functionary whiose role as inspirer 
and creator we do not adequately appreciate. But it- 
is he who visualizes a play, harmonizgs its parts, and 
" puts it-on its feet ; who brings into relief its-funda-. 
mental character. He dominates the perforinance ;: 
he holds in his hand all the delicate threads of scenic 
science ; he pulls them one after another; the better 
to interpret the. artistic idea. : A, 


Ill 


THE SOCIAL FACTOR, 


The theatre does not transform public:morals., The 
most that can be said is that it reflects them ; but it 
broadens the horizon of the spectator; it teaches 
him to familiarize himself with the different dramatic 
conceptions of human society through the ages and in 
all countries, 

But beside this purely contemporary theatre there 
is a ‘human’ theatre, which great geniuses have creat- 
edat certain fixed epochs, and whose jinfluence and 
signification have survived all social upheavals. 

The more our complex civilization’ progresses and 
develops, the tighter the material ‘and moral bonds 
‘which unite the nations are drawn, identifying the 
needs, the aspirations, and the conditions of human 
development ; and by shaping common (ideals, so 
much, the more does the patrimony of mankind 
become accessible to-all—and not in the past only, 
but in the present, By this token the stage has- an 
undeniable ‘documentary value; it includes all the 
dramatic manifestations: of mankind, even as ‘a 
complete library- contains the most.noteworthy books 
in the world. ' : 

What is the current opinion of a contemporary 
Frenchman concerning the foreign stage ‘of to-day ? 
Ibsen? He is too abstract, too obscure, too ‘far 
removed from the Latin spirit. Strindberg? He isa 
neurotic Norwegian ; he irritates us. The-Russian 
stage: Tolstoy? Gorky? Wretched .melodrama, 
drowned in unpleasant philosophy, ~ : 
No clurity, no conciseness ; a torrent that is forever 
overflowing its banks ; at once trivial and lyric, he has 
ng sense of moderation ; his genius is barbaric. - 

Moreover, the same Frenchman thinks our own 
Classic stage terribly tedious. What is left for him 


, 


‘ tangle. 
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then? Bernstein’s and Sacha Guitry’s plays and: 
Rips reves? Let us admit that this is rather 
meagre sustenance for the honor and glory of French 
civilization. : 

We say then that to adapt-—without adapting—the 
great,dramatic geniuses, to interpret them in an 
original fashion, to incorporate them in the repertory 
of an artistic national theatre, is to accomplish a 
valuable social work, because we thus enlarge the 
intellectual horizon of the French race; it is also to’ 
show_ foresight, because we thus angment the power 
of France to attract and expand beyond her borders." 

_ Theanudience is drawn from middle-class circles 
and the cosmopolitan idlers who come to Paris for 
amusement. No serious attempt is made to facilitate 
access to the stage for fresh talent, or access 
to the auditorium for the democratic masses. 
Bad taste is cultivated in the spectator ; we go our 
own way,—the way of easy speculation, —instead of 
gradually raising his moral and-intellectual level, and 
guiding his interest toward a more elevated artistic 
ideal: Now, the audience is ashapeless mass, obedi- 
eht'to all impulsions ; it is capable of the best as well 
asthe rworst. The sense of beauty is latent in it. 
The desire and -the authority of those who guide 


suffice to enlighten it. 





History and the Hairdressers. © 

In the pages of the New Witness G. K. 
Chesterton takes up the trivial subject of. 
the way of dressing the hairand gradually 
leads us through the philosophy of conven- 
tions in his own masterly fashion and 
arrives at the conclusion that “those who 
throw away things asdead, much more 
than those who preserve them as dead, 
are themselves the servants or rather the 
slaves of death.” Here is what he says: 

I happened lately to hear two ladies talking about 


‘whether one of them should part her hair at the side, 
or continue to part it in the middle. Apparently 


it was more modern to part itat the side; but — 


this was at least a week ago; and_ ladies 
may now (for all I know) be wearing a triangular 
tonsure, or shaving half the head, or the whole of it. 
I take this passing: example for three - sufficient 
reasons : First, that I know nothing about it-; second, 
that I care nothing. about it; and third that it is the 
last case that really happened in my private expe- 
rience, and therefore illustrates my point; the more 
human and historic treatment even of such a trifle. I 
espouse no cause in the matter of the combing, of 
hair; but only the cause of the .combing out of 
thoughts, which seems to be in much more of a 
I will accept the most alarming arrange- 
ments on the outside of the head, if there is some sort 
of arrangement in the inside, 

The idea behind parting the hair in the middled 


Shakespeare ? * was obviously a decorative idea of balance ; and some 


degree of balance is admitted by the, most advanced 
or fashionable female, who shares what the demo- 
cratic Dickens called the popular prejudice -in favour ~ 
of two eyes rather than one. Anyone can see it 
touching any ornament meant to be pronounced and 


ce Cate 
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prominent, The masculine moustache, for instance, 
is or aspires to be a decoration; and is so situated 
that it is difficult to avoid seeing it, however much 
one may wish to doso. Now if a gentleman were to 
walk down'the street with one side of his moustache 
long and sweeping like a scimitar, and the other side 
of it short and spiky like a tintack, he would attract 
attention ; but not always respectful attention. The 
unequal parting of his hair does not attract this 
attention ; because the habit is part of the notion, 
right or wrong, that the masculine hair is more short 
and less showy. And that again is part of the 
stoical tradition, perhaps of the Puritans, perhaps 
ofthe Age of Reason, perhaps of essential man- 
hood, perhaps of mere modern _ utilitarianism, 
that the masculine appearance should be more pro- 
saic. Indeed, in the stiffest epoch of utility the 
moustache was thought disreputable. Because it was 
decorative it was discouraged ; but because it was 
decorative it was worn in two duplicate curves when 
it was worn-at all. The hair was treated on the 
assumption that it was not noticeable, but rather 
negligible, It was parted on one side because it was 
really, so to speak, put on one side, or thrust on one 
side. On the other hand the woman’s hair was al- 
ways, under all fashions, conceived as an ornament 
commanding attention—a decorative framework. 

_ My friends are not likely to charge me with reli- 
gious bigotry about hair-brushing ; I care less than 
most people whether it is brushed at all. But 1 do 
see in this small matter a certain negative and shallow 
argument applied to larger matters; especially that 
facile and fatal argument which was applied, for in- 
stance, to the vote. What I complained of in the 
Suffragettes was not that they claimed to show why a 
woman should bave a vote ; it was that they did not 
claim to show, and actually could not show, why a 
man should have a vote; or why anybody should 
have avote ; or what was meant by avote. They 
merely used a negative argument, which might turn 
out to be right, but which could only do so by 
accident; because the distinction in dispute was 
merely dismissed and not considered. It is the 
whole point that the .most artificial things are or 
have been in this sense natural; and that a con- 
vention only means an agreement about which men 
have long continued to agree. 


To think thus is the very reverse of tying one’s self , 


to dead things ; it is rather to surround one’s self with 
living things. It is like some fairy-tale about 2 man 
whose furniture came to life ; whose stool danced 
round him like a dog, or whose sofa could crawl about 
like a crocodile. For it is at least rfore spiritually 
fruitful to watch the furniture, as if it were inhabited by 
live fairies. than it would be merely to break the 
furniture, for no better reason than that it was made 
out of dead trees. It would be more philosophical to 
consider whether there is any connection between the 
four legs of a chair and those of a cat, or a cow, than 
it would be simply to smash the chair and say it had 
not a leg to stand on, If the householder, after 


~ prolonged examination or patient experiment, shall 


find that what he took fur a bedstead is really a rack® 
i shall not blame him for removingit. Ifhe can 
demonstrate that what looks like a thimble is really a 
a thumbscrew, I shall not condemn him for throwing 
it away. If we find that any couvention has a cause 
and a bad cause, we shall be instantly justified in 
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treating it as a bad thing. But ~hose who thro away 
things as dead, much more than those who p-escrve 
them as dead, are themselves the servants or ra her 
the slaves of death. For that which is destroved as 
dead is really dead ;while that which is prese:vec as 
dead may rise again from the dead, and may aitonish 
all men, anc its preservers most of all. 


_ Capital and Labor. 


The Statist pleads for an early setiles 
ment of the perplexing conflict between 
capital and labour and points out that 
means other than a “mere wages arranze- 
ment” must be found. 


We are persuaded that no permanent settlement 
can be arrived at by a mere wazes arrangement, no 
matter how the question of wageg ig sehiled. Wepes 
are the pay given to workingmen for supplyisg the 
brains as well as the thews and sinews which perform 
what is called production. When everything is said, 
the employers simply {provide cap!tal—which mcans 
they provide premises where the work fs done, 
material upon, which ithe work is laid out, anc all 
the machinety requisite to carry the work through 
from beginning to end. That is simply, in the rlainest 
and shortest language, what capital does, It may 
be objected that we have left ouz the planning. Vell, 
the planning is performed really and truly by, the 
staffs in the employnient of the capitalists. Tuere 
may be a capitalist here and there who is al.oa 
specialist in the business over which he presides. But 
capitalists of that kind are so few that they may be 
left out of account. In the great majority cf cascs 
the capitalist does just what we stated abo-e, and 
the real planning, the real specification, tle real 
mental activity, all are supplied by special offictals 
paid by the capitalists. Then there are large namberg 
of managers and sub-managers, of assistant manager, 
and of clerks, and -goodness knows what 2esides. 
But these are little’"fiore than the junior offrers 
of an army. The commander-in-chief is tle man 
who provides the brain which sketches the work, 
and the work itself is done by the workmen. 

Capital, then, plays but a very subordinat2 fart. 
It enables special men to employ large mimbers 
of other men, including the men of brains. But 
it ends there. Thereis a great deal of przjudice, 
a great deal of superstition, and, we would gd4 very 
respectfully, without any wish to give offense, an 
immense amount of ignorance standing in the way 
of a reasonable settlement between employers and 
employed. Anybody who will think fora whle wiil 
see that there really is a partnership tetweer 
employers end employed. Employers are too few tc 
do the work of the world, and the employ2d have 
not the cap:tal to keep going without the as.istance 
of employers. Therefore, the employers ned the 
workpeople, and the workpeople need the emlovers. 
There is mutual need, and there is mutual ass stance. 
There ought to be, therefore, a means of coming tc 
an agreement. 

We hold very strongly that there is a limi: to th: 
rise in wages; that besides, tinkering abou wager 
is an unscientific and a blundering way of going tc 
work. We admit that it was a quite natu-al war 
a hundred years ago. When the workpeorle frs- 
formed t#ade unions, and found themselves -n ; 
position to face their employers, the wage ¢ uc tiv: 
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was, perhaps, the very best to begin i with. But 
things have altered now. There is a limit beyond 
which prices must not be carried. And remember 
that the consuming public includes not. only, the 
whole ‘public beyond and without employers ‘and 
employed, but the entire body of the employers 
aud the employed-fikewise. ‘Everybody is 4 con- 
sumer, but everybody is not either an employer or an 
employee. Consequently there is a limit beyond 
which wages cannot be carried; and, furjhermore, 
there is a limit beyond which the consuming public 
will not allow’ either. employers or, employed to 
seriously injure the trade of the country. 


a 





Why I am a Fanatic. ©. 

Sir Harry Johnston exposes the evils of 
ve drinking nab al the world blded . 
-the pages, Sh dhe Daily News (London). 
The: part that. grog shops play in the 
demoralising of thousands of Indians is 
well known, and the pity is, that though 
serious efforts have been made siiccesfully 
in almost all western counties to puta 
‘stop to this deadly habit, India- has , been 
severely left, dlone-to go the” way of .ruin 
and de-hunianisation. Says Sir.Harry: 

B suppose in’ course of title I have become a 


tos 


: Te 

Self-determination. “a 
Generatioris ago the. American’ poet 

James Rugsell Lowell wrote:— = -- 
Once to every'man and Nation comes the moment 
: Sate) oe : . : to decide, 
In the-strife of Truth and-Falsehood for the good 
: or evil side ; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each 
aagae oA tae ; the bloom or blight. 
Parts the goats: upon the left hand and the sheep 
Say ee ‘upon the right, 
And the choice goes by for ever, twixt that’ darkness 
: : ’ and that light. 


Hast thou chosen, O my. people, of whose party thou 


: ; : -, Shalt stand, 
Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust 


; Pe Secs . against our land ? 
Though the cause of evil prosper, yet tis Truth.alone 
aay so : : ; is strong, 
And albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her 


Fe ; he . throng. 
Trodps of beautiful tall Angels, to enshield her from 
all wrong. 


Backward look across the ages, and the beacon- 


. ; mements see, 
That like peaks of some sunk continent, jut ‘through 


eblivion’s sea ; 


ae - NOTES. 


*appropriate, or at least more appropriate 
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fanatic in regard to the drinking of distilled spirits 
or of brandied wines, because I am intensely interest- 
ed in the British Islands and the British Empire, and 
wish to see both prosperous, happy, healthy, and 
eficient beyond all other ‘countries; because in 
Central Africa I found alcohol far harder to fight 
than the Arabs; because in West Africa I found 
alcohol the main cause of -quarrels between the 
natives and the white man, between the natives 
themselves, the chief stimulant of horrors like canni- 
balism and “were-leopardry,” secret poisonings, and 
the foulest intricacies of fetish worship, the principal 
cause of laziness amongst the blacks, or deadly ill- 
health amongst the whites ; becattse in South Africa 
I knew only too well that the quarrels between 
British and Boers were almost entirely conflicts 
between Scottish or Irish whisky and Cape brandy, 
and that distilled alcohol was the one over-mastering 
incitement to the native to rape, rob, revolt, and 
tavage ; because I saw in India, and in the employ- 
ment of the Sikh and Indian Muhammadan in East 
Africa, what serious damage the spread of alcoholic 
habits was causing among Oriental populations— 
the white man’s example being the ally of the 
distiller ; because I have seen the same in Egypt and 
-in Algeria ; because I know that just as the Jameson 
-Raid was provoked, conceived, born and miscarried 
in alcohol, so were the Ceylon Riots and many a 
Kuli disturbance in Malaysia (according to the 
complaints of Planter’s Associations). se 


see 


Not an ear in court or market for the low foreboding 


cry 
winnowers, ‘from whose 
*. feet garth’s chaff ‘must fly ; 
Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment 

° hath passed by. 


- Now has come the day of choice not 
only for every strong nation but for every 
weak nation, too. No one:-is weak who 
chooses to side with Truth and Right, and 

‘to suffer for his choice. Not only are they 
doomed who do wrong, but also those 
who do not try their utmost not to sub- 
mit to wrong. - 

Several small nations of Europe staked 
their all in the.effort not to submit to 
wrong. ‘They are having the reward of 
self-determination now. 

It may seem that it would have heen 


Of those Crises, God’s stern 


than‘now, ifwe had drawn attention to 
Lowell’s poem when more than four years 
ago many nations were still hesitating 
whether to fight or remain neutral and, if 
to fight, which side to join. But peace hath 


ant 
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her spoliations and barbarities not Jess 
wicked and infamous than war. There- 
fore in the day of triumph, when the foe 
lies paralysed and prostrate, it is as neces- 
Sary as ever to bear in mind that sight- 
eousness exalteth a nation and unright- 


eousness will bring the proudest empire to 
the dust. 


Self-determination in Social Practice. 


Many weeks have: past since we re- 
ceived a copy of the ‘All-India Anti-Un- 
touchability Manifesto”, which we hearti- 
ly support as far as it goes, and which we 
print below minus the signatures. 


ALL-INDIA ANTI-UNTOUCHABILITY MANIFESTO. 


The Indian National Congress in its session held at 
Caleutta in December, 1917, adopted the following 
resolution :— ” 


“This Congress urges upon the people of India the . 


necessity, justice and righteousness of renioving all 
disabilities imposed by custom upon the depressed 
classes, the disabilities being of a most vexatious and 
oppressive character, subjecting these people to con- 
stderable hardship and inconvenience.” St 

Proposed by Mr. G. A. Natesan of Madras. 

Seconded by Mr, S. &. Bomanji of Bombay. 

Supported by Mr. S, K. Damle of Poona, 

. by Mr. Rama Aiyar, 

Carried unanimously. 

President.—Mrs, Annie Besant. 

The All-India Depressed Classes Mission Conference 
for the Abolition of Untouchabillty in its first session 
held in Bombay on 3rd March, 1918, adopted the 
following resolution :— 

“This Conference is of opinion that the condition 
of Untouchability imposed upon the depressed classes 
in India ought forthwith to be abolished and for this 
purpose calls upon the influential and representative 
leaders of thought and action in every province to 
issue a Manifesto abolishing such untouchability and 
enabling these classes to have free and unrestricted 
access to public institutions, such as schools, dis: 
pensaries, courts of justice, &c., conducted for the 
public benefit and at the public expense and also to 
public places such as wells, springs, reservoirs, 
municipal standpipes, burning and bathing ghats, 
places of amusement, business and worship, &c., &e.” 
“ Proposed by Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Bar-at-Law of 
Bombay. ° 

Seconded by Mr. Lakhmidas R. Tairsi of Bombay, 

Supported by Pandit Balkrishna Sharsa of Baroda. 

‘9 by Prof. G. G. Bhate of Poona. 

Carried unanimously. 

President.—Sir Sayajirao Gaekwad, Maharaja of 
Baroda. 

With a view to give practical effect to the above 
resolutions we the undersigned declare hereby that 
the removal of the bar of untouchability is impera- 
tively and immediately needed as much in the bes 
interest of the United Indian Nation as alsoin the 
defence of what is best and highest in the Hinda Reli- 
gion. We also demand it therefore as the bounden duty 
of every trie son and daughter of India, each and 
every faithful follower of the HinduReligion—nay,every 
member of self-respecting humanity—that he should do 
his best and utmost to help in the cause of removing 


-with ourselves alone. 
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this untouchability as well as restoring the millions 
of its victims in the country to a. decent and effizient 
status in life, 

We the undersigned also declare hereby that it {s 
ourown personal duty to give effect ‘to the above 
resolutions whenever required of us severally in our 
Own Case, 

We have omitted the signatures, not 
merely because of lack of space. We see 
among them many names of persons who 
do not in actt&l practice consider any 
person untouchable because of his race, 
creed, caste, or “outcasthood”’ We have 
also no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
any of the others who have signed the 
manifesto. But we are not sure wether 


‘they have in actual daily practice ceased 


to discriminate against @€ Persons and 
classes who have been most unrighteously 
and inhtumanly classed as “untouchable”. 
We earnestly urge the publication of a 
fresh manifesto bearing the additicnal 
declaration® that the signatories have 
actually ceased to discriminate against 
the so-called “untouchable” persons and 
classes. When we receive such a manifesto 
beating the signatures of Hindus, we shall 
be glad to publish as many names as can 
be printed in small type in eight pages of 
this Review. 

The self-determination which we ask for 
in the political sphere, is at present for 
others to allow or not to allow. But here 
is a field-of action where the decision rests 
No one here dis- 
putes our right of self-determination. If 
we can properly exercise that right, we 
shall be able to take a great step forward 
in nation-building. Can we not get rid of 
our irreligious prejudices and take that 
step ? 


Self-determination in another Social 
Matter. 


We have ina previous number poiated 
out wherein Mr, V.J. Patel’s Hindu Mar. 
riages Validating Bill is defective and 
given hearty support to the principle of 
the proposed law. Hindu orthodoxy all 
over India is being roused to a sense oz the 
fancied ‘‘dangers” lurking under its really 
quite innocent provisions. Among the 
opponents of the Bill there are undoubted- 
ly many men who sincerely believe that its 
passing would mean the ruin of Hindu 
society. They will, however, find that Hindu 
society will not cease to exist if the Biil be- 
comes “aw. But should it be true that 


‘Hindu society can exist only by perpetuat- 
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ing arbitrary and artificial:distinctions.bet- costes end mien ot pe lowes pacers We ee 
pec classes and individuals and by deny- Caatace as that ‘Sons begotten on women of 
ing liberty of choice to individuals in the pigher castes by men of lower castes shall be treated 
most important relation of life, isit quite like sons begotten by a Brahman on a Sudra wife.’ 
certain that the continued existence of such This suc quotation does show that al/ Shastras are 
a society is indispensably necessary for 2°t againstpratiloma marriages. 
the good of humanity ?. . 2 e . He alsorightly points out thatit is not a 
May it be hoped that among opponents fact that ancient Hindu Society in any 
of the Bill, particularly among the more way condemned the issues of aif such mat- 
oppulent, there is not a smgle person who riages. “Far from that being thé case, 
is not personally in dread of a possible children by pratiloma marriages were [in - 
demand on some injured woman’s part for some cases ] greatly respected and highly 
the legalisation 6f what is at present an admired.” Gautama, Vashista and Manu 
immoral and illicit inter-caste or inter- declare that a “‘Suta’’is the “issue of a 
racial connection ? : : '. + Keshatriya by a Brahman woman. Baudha- 
One igpagiped to find that in thé Deccan yana, however, is of opinion that a Sutais 
persons and classes who are loudest in the sonofa Vaisya husband and a Brahman 
shéir demand of Home Rule are among wife. Whichever view be adopted, a‘“‘Suta”’ 
‘the strongest opponents of inter-caste is the offspring of a pratiloma marriage. 
matriages. The Kesari, Mr. B.G. Tilak’s Mr. Ratan Lall shows by quotations from 
paper, has been named as among the most the Bhagavat and the Mahabharat that 
vehement in its denunciation of the pro- ‘“‘Satas’’ performed the duty ot reciting the 
posed validating law. We have always Puranas to the holy Rishis and others. 
sincerely admired Mr.’Tilak’s cotirage and The Mahabharat was recited by-a ‘“‘Suta.” 
strength of mindin the fiéld of politics, This duty of reciting the Shastras and ~ 
Our condemnation of the policy and atti- teaching even the Brahmans in that way, 
tude of his paper in this matter muSt be would certainly not have been assigned to 
equally unequivocal and emphatic. . the offspring of pratiloma intercaste 
_The opponents say that the Hindulaw- marriages, if such marriages had been 
givers permitted anuloma marriagés, that considered degrading and against the 
is, marriages of men of the’ higher castes Hindu law-codes, Sumantra, the highly 
with women of the’ lower castes, and respected and trusted charioteer of King 
condemned ; Pratiloma marriages, ie,, Dasaratha, wasa ‘“Suta.” : 
marriages of women of the higher castes : . 
with een of the lower castes. This isnot |, nase cea erpeen cpr ec 
true. As has been shown by Mr. Ratan Some law-givers may have favoured both 


Lall, Ba., LL. B., in his articleon “The 3 , 
Hiab hinge’ oat) BP inthe Ey, ot onl, gnuloma marines 
November number of the Vedic Magazine, - there ia no sense in considering only those 


(1) Some of our Smiritisand Shastras are against of them to be Hindu law-givers who spoke 
maixed marriagés, others are in favour of them. . ‘against all intercaste marriages and 


“(2) Some of our Shastras are silent-on pratiloma : . ‘ 
marriages, i. é., marriages between a man of lower Varnasankars or only against pratiloma 


caste with a woman, of higher-caste, others place Marriages and their issue, and treating 
them on an equal position with an anuloma marriage all other law-giversas un-Hindu, against 
or a marriage between a man of higher caste witha the dictates of reason and the testimony 
woman of a lower caste. of the ican! a 

**(8) Though some writers consider mixed marri- © ancient epic poems, dramas, puranas 
ages inferior, they do not nevertheless question their and itihasas of our country. But even if : 
legality.” . support could not be found for intercaste 

The same-writer very correctly observes: marriages in the ancient sastras, there is 

“Bven the well-informed and highly intellectual no reason why we should not introduce 
Hon’ble Mr. Srinivas Shastri has fallen into an srt ; for they are necessary for the vita. 5 
error with regard toethem and is reported to have e lity and welfare of Hindu society and the % 
said that ‘All the Skastras that we know of, sanc- Indian nation. Does any Sastra lay down 
tion only avuloma marriages and discountenance that we should submit verbal or written 
pratiloma marriages, that is, the ancient law of the prayers todistant and foreign “mlechchhas” 


Hindus permitted marriages between ‘men of the 
higher castes and women of the lower cagtes, but did for the boon of Home Rule? Is the whole 


hot permit marriages between women of the higher routine of our daily lives in health and 


of 
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sickness, prosperity and adversity in 
accordance with the Sastras ? It is the pre- 
valent custom, the rule of nse and wont, 
which we follow. And custom it is in our 
power to modify, It has been continyally 
changing. 

Some will say, and it has been said, 
“why not then make a new custom? Why 
ask our foreign rulers to interfere in ovr 
social affairs ?’’ For the very good reason 
that we have already in our servile and 
weak condition allowed the foreign rulers 
to declare what isand whatis not Hindu 
law and custom, and therefore any fresh 
departure from prevailing custom has to 
be sanctioned by their legislature. Still, if 
the members of even a single Hindu caste 
in any province had the sense of justice 
and fairness and the love of liberty to 
declare that they would recognise inter- 
caste marriages as legal and honourable 
unions, though at the same time they might 
socially excommunicate the parties to such 
marriages, we would unhesitatingly de- 
clare that Mr. Patel’s Bill was uncalled 
for and superfluous. But it is harmful 
folly not to be able to exercise the right of 
self-determination in social matters in'a 
just, progressive and righteous ‘manner 
and at the same time to stand in the way 
of anybody seeking the needful amount of 
other-determination to make self-determi- 
nation effective. If it be permissible to 
desire the gift of Home Rule from the 
hands of foreigners, why should it not be 
permissible to ask their help in getting a 
law made which will enable men to make 
their homes and home-rules in the way 
they desire ? 

The advocacy of anuloma marriages 
coupled with the condemnation of prati- 
Joma ones, is particularly insulting to 
women and the non-Brahman castes: 
Why should the “holy” Brahman males 
have a freedom of choice which is to he 
denied to the Brahman women? Why, 
again, should the “holy” Brahman men 
have a freedom of choice which is not to be 
enjoyed by the non-Brahman castes? 
Considering the large number of able men 
and saints which even the ‘untouchable’ 
classes have produced and the large num- 
ber of noodles and scoundrels which even 
the Brahman caste in all provinces con- 
tains, no reasonable orthodox Hindu can 
claim that all Brahmans are ia all respects 
superior to all non-Brahmans. It is not 
our desire tobe hard on the male sex or 
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on Brahmans. And considering that by 
birth we belong to the Brahman caste 
and that superior women, can point <he 
finger of scorn at us as “fa mere male,” we 
may be naturally supposed to be uncons. 
ciously or stb-consciously ° prejudiced in 
favour of Brahmans ‘and males. But 
whatever our conscious ‘or unconscious 
bias m&y or may not*be,- we cannoz cer- 
tainly allow any arrogant claims made by 
any sex of caste to pass unchallenged. 

In the matter of abolishing “untouch- 
ability,” we possess the full right o: self. 
determination. In the matter of inter- 
caste marriages, formally our right cf self. 
determination is not perfect. But if we 
determine not to oppose fhe principle of 
Mr. Patel’s Bill, it will very probasly 
become law. So the proposed law woald 
practically constitute a test of our power 
to determine the right course for us to 
follow. 

It gives us much pleasure to note tiat 
along with meetings held to oppose lezis- 
lation validating intercaste Hindu mar- 
riages, a smaller number of meetings have 
been held to support such legislation, 
Particularly ndteworthy has been the 
activity ofthe progressive Hindu ‘citizens 
of Madras. In that city not only did the 
opposition meeting end ina fiasco, but a 
successful public meeting of Hindus was 
held to support-intercaste marriage. This 
encourages the hope that just as in politics 
Madras no longer deserves the epithet of 
‘benighted’, so in matters social, too, she 
may claim inthe not distant future that 
that adjective is an unmerited slur on her 
public spirit, : < - 

Wherever public meetings similar to 
that held in Madras can be held successful- 
ly, they should be held. Where progres. 
sive Hindus are not so sure of the success 
of a meeting open to the entire Hindu 
public, they may still hold a public meet. 
ing clearly annofncing beforehand that it 
is meant for only those who are in favour 
of legislation validating intercaste mar- 
riage. Ifthe promoters of such meetings 
consider Mr, Patel’s Bill defective in any 
respect, they should’ point out its defects 
and suggest amendments. ; 


Varnasankars or Hybrid Castes. 
According to the orthodox theory 
there were and are only four varna. 
or castes, and as the sastras condeniner 
jntercaste matriages, varnasankars wer. 
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few. But we would ask the upholders of 
zhis theory to look facts squarely in the 
face. Are there only four castes in any 
dlace in India? North. and south, east 
and west, wherever we.look, are there not 
hundreds of castes, not marrying with one 
another? How did these spring up? 
How did the ambashtha and other mixed 
castes spring up except by intercaste 
inarriage? Is it not unhistorical and at 
the same time insulting to millions to 
suppose that they are the offspring of illi- 
eit intercaste connections which took 
place in very. large numbers in times past.? 
And if there has not been any mixture. of 
dlood and racial fusion in the past, how 
can one explain the various complexions 
of variofS"Braimans and other Hindus 
ranging from rosy white to jet black ; how 
ean one explain the difference in the nasal 
index, the shape of the head, the high or 
“ow, narrow or broad forehead, the colour 
ofthe eyes, etc., among members of the 
same caste ? | , 

There are many sincere men among the 
dpponents of Mr. Patel’s Bill. They are 
orobably not conscious that they are do- 
:ng anything dishonourable even indirect- 
.y. Nevertheless we cannot help saying 
that practically their attitude amounts 
zo this, that, whereas. these opponents 
nave never offered any organised opposi- 
sion to the ruining of women of one caste 
ay wicked men of the same or another 
caste by immoral, illicit, dishonourable 
and more or less temporary. connections 
with the women, these same persons are 
aow offering organised opposition to men 
of one caste contracting permanent, hon- 
orable, lawful and moral connections with 
‘women ofa different caste. 


Self-determination in World Politics. 


So long as the war lasted, Mr. Lloyd 
3eorge and several other statesmen declar- 
ad that Germany’s African colonies would 
ye allowed to determine their own kind 
and form of government. It is generally 
“ound that when men are in a difficulty 
they very often say thingsto which they 
do not adhere when the danger is over. So 
we never expected that any peoples out- 
side Europe whose fates were,somehow 
nvolved in the war would really have the 
tight of self-determination. We expected 
that there would be only a change of 
nasters for such peoples, on the excuse 
chat either, they had not the capacity to 
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manage their own affairs or that they pre- 


ferred British rule or French rule or Italian 
rule or South African rule to independence, 
So we are not in the least surprised at the 
various claims put forward by different 
white participants in the war ; the wonder 
would have been if these claims had not 
been put forward. The only people who 
have no claims and no rights are’ the 
“coloured”? peoples whose lands and liber- 
ties are proposed to be divided among the 
victorious European belligerents, whoclaim 
to be “colourless” or “‘transparent.’? In 
fact whatever their “‘war aims’’ may have 
been, their “peace aims’? appear to be 

“rather too transparent. Let us still, how- 
ever, hope for the best, though the very 
idea of a ‘war of liberation” proving to 
be no better than a war ofspoliation and 
enslavement is sickening. 

We have seen in our last number that 
General Smuts wants that the gquondam 
German colonies in Africa should be made 
over to the British colonies in that conti- 
nent, and we have ‘seen how ‘unrighteous 
and contrary to the declared war aims of 
the Allies such a claim is. Interviewed by 
Reuter’s representative in London, General 
Botha has said:.‘I have learned with 
much satisfaction that the Imperial Go- 
vernment will give the Dominions whole- 
hearted support in any claim which they 
may put forward to the quondam German 
colonies.’”’ Weare not surprised to read. 
this, though it would have been a matter 
for the greatest satisfaction if the Imperial 
Government had not given any such as- 
surance. In fact, 
that General Botha was misinformed. 
That the quondam German. colonies in 
Africa should not be restored to Germany 
is admitted on all hands. But neither 
should they be subjected to the domina- 
tion of any other outsiders whatsoever. 
Dependence ,is dependence, and must be 
productive of some great evils, even if the 
masters were angels. No people have the 
least right to domineer over and exploit 
any other people. Weare not claiming 
that all over the world there should be a 
recasting of maps, and that all ‘subject 
countries, conquered howsoever long ago, 
should be immediately restored to the 
fndigenous inhabitants thereof, they being 
made independent. Such a claim would 
not be theoretically objectionable, but it 
would not be practicable to give effect to 
it;it would beso revolutionary that it 


we would fain, hope | 
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would probably give rise to war in all 
continents. What we sayis that if, as 
the result of the war, some peoples 
have been freed from foreign domina- 
tion, they should not again he sub- 
jected to such domination, whatever its 
character. And both Boers and Britishers 
in South Africa, as rulers of the native 


population, have been ‘extremely selfish ‘aninjury. So natural is this state of fezlirz i 


and grasping. We need mention only one 
fact. The natives have been deprived of 
the ownership of almost all the land in the 
‘country. The British people claim that 
they have been the most successful in gov- 
erning “coloured” races. But with re- 
ference to a proposal made in 1857 that 
the Government of India should have a re- 
presentative elected Council of European 
merchants and barristers to guide the ad- 
ministration, even the Tory Saturday 
Review wrote :— 


S “Why inthe world should an ‘open’ Council of 


resident Europeans pretend tu Govern India ?.,.. What 
right has a man to rule an immense and populous 
country because it happens to have selected it as a 
field for speculation? Is an adventure in indigo- 
planting or an expedition to a hot latitudein search 
of briefs to entitle every chance Englishman to share 
in the most prodigious oligarchy which the world 
will have seen ? Such a Government......would mis- 
manage because it would be too busy with its com- 
mercial speculation ; it would job because its interest 
in India would by the assumption be sordid and 
personal and it would owe to the mere privilege of 
race an unnatural authority which it neither deserved 
nor has.”—Quoted by the Indian Social Reformer. 


And with regard to European rule in; 
general, in Asia, Africa or America, the 
fellowing extract from Chapter, XVIII of 
Mill’s Representative Government should 
be borne in mind :— 


\ “In other respects, its (Government’s) interference 
is likely to be oftenest exercised where it will be most 
pertinaciously demanded, and that is, on behalf of 
some interest of the Euglish settlers. English settlers 
have friends at home, have organs, have access to the 
public; they have acommon language, and common 
ideas with their countrymen: any fébmplaint by an 
Englishman is more sympathetically heard even if no 
unjust preference is intentionally accorded to it. Now, 
if there be a fact to which all experience testifies, ft is 
that when a country holds another in subjection, the 
individuals of the ruling people who resort to the 
foreign country to make their fortunes, are of all 
others those who most need to be held under powerful 
restraint. They are always one ofthe chief diffi- 
culties of the government. Armed with the prestige 
and filled with the scornful overbearingness of the 
conquering nation, they have the feelings inspired by 
absolute power, without its sense of reponsibility. 
Among a people like that of India, the utmost 
efforts of the public authorities are not enough for 
the effectual protection of the weak against the 


_ strong: and of all the strong, the European settlers 
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are the strongest. Wherever the demoralizing ef. 
of the situation is notin a most remarkaodle deg - 
corrected by the personal character of the individ: 

they think the people of the country mere dir un. 
their feet: it seems to them monstrous thet :r- 
rights of the natives should stand in the way ‘ft! . 

smallest dretensions: the simplest act of >rotect 

to the inhabitants against any act of power o. tl - 
part which they may consider useful to their ec: mu : 
cial objects, they denounge, and sincerely regerd 


hf. 


situation like theigs, that even under the disc urz ; 
ment which it has hitherto met with from the rul.1- 
authorities, it is impossible that more orliss of -": 
spirit should not perpetually break put. Tke Govc ; 
ment, itself free from this spirit, is never able suf - 
ently to keep it downinthe young and raw vir 3 
its own civil and military officers, over whom ‘t °~-L. 
so much more contro] than over the in lepcud.: 
residents. As it is with the English in nda, 
according to trustworthy test@mony, @ is wihis 
French in Algiers; so with the Americans, n 
countries conquered from Mexico; so it seems tv 
with the Europeans in China, and alread- even /1 
Japan : there is no necessity to recall how it wes w : 
the Spaniards in South America. In all these cc 13 
the government to which these private acve: tur r: 
are subject, is better than they, and does tke ros: 
can to protect the natives against them. Even Im 
Spanish Government did this, sincerely and earnest \, 
though ineffectually, as is known to every reader: 
Mr. Helps’ instructive history. Had the Soan : 
Government been directly accountable to Soan : 
opinion, we may question if it would have mae 
attempt: for the Spaniards, doubtless, weula h; 
taken part with their Christian friends and re‘atic 
rather than with Pagans. The settlers, not «i; 
natives, have the ear of the public at home ; it «9 t} 2- 
Swhose representations are likely to pass “or tru 1, 
because they alone have hoth the means ard :}: 
motive to press them perseveringly upon theiratt r. 
tive and uninterested public mind. The cistrus. i: 
criticism with which Englishmen, more chan ;<; - 
other people, are in the habit of scanning the cond cz 
of their country towards foreigners, they -suz | - 
reserve for the proceedings of the public authorit 2, 
In all questions between a government and an inj. 
vidual, the presumption inevery Englishmen’s mii. 
is that the government is in the wrong. 4nd wis, 
the resident English bring the batteries cf Ung! si 
political action to bear upon any of the bu wast 
erected to protect the natives against theif eucroa j.- 
ments, the executive, with their real but fr sz 
velleities of something better, generally find i) sa + 
to their parliamentary interest, and at an~ rei: 
less troublesome, to give upthe disputed pcaiti. r 
than todefendit. ° . 

“What makes matters worse is, that when :'.- 
public mind is invoked (as, to its credit, the Engl ° 
mind is extremely open t> be) in the name of jusi co 
and philanthropy, in behalf of the subject com aun | - 
or race, there is the same probability of its miss x - 
the mark. Forin the subject community als) th r: 
are oppressors and oppressed; powerful individu sts 
or classes, and slaves prostrate before them ; andi = 
the former, not the latter, who have the mean cf 
access to the English public. A tyrant or sensua’ 7 
who has deen deprived of the power hehac ebus : 
and instead of punishment, is supported in as j:r 
wealth and splendour as he ever enjoyed; 1 "ra: 
ptivilege4 landholders who demand that -he S 
should relinquish to them its reserved right to ar 
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from their lands, or who resent as a wrong any 
attempt to protect the masses from their extortion ; 
these have no difficulty in procuring interested or 
sentimental advocacy in the British Parliament and 
press. The silent myriads obtain none.” . 

_tisnot the home-keeping and colonis- 
ing portions of the British people alone 
who wish to acquire territory as victors; 
the Italians are putting forward similar 
cla.ms, as the following Reuter’s telegram 
wil show :— =: ie 

Rome, Dec. 18. 

In the Senate, te-day, Signor Tittani, ex-Foreign 
Mirister, declared that if the other Powers acquired 
territorial possessions in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Ita’ y must alsodoso. Owing to her lack of coal, 
Ita y ought to have prior claim to the concessions 
in the coal-fields of Heraclea. If France and Great 
Bri ain retained the“whole or part of Germany’s 
Afrrean Colonies, Italy should be compensated by 
the enlargement of her boundaries in Libya, 
Somaliland and Eritrea. The Premier warmly 
aprroved the speech,—''Reuter.” 

No doubt, in replying to the tgast of his 
heilth at the hanquet given to him in 
Paris, the King of Italy said that ‘“Italy’s 
spontaneous participation in the war 
sp~arg from her sense of right and justice.” 
Nc such speech ought to be expected to 
have a retrospective bearing, and therefore 
we need not ask whether the invasion and 
conquest of Tripoly was the result of 
Ituly’s sense of right and justice. But 
suzely speeches ought to havea prospec- 
tive effect ; and therefore one may ask, 
is .t consonant with a sense of right and 
justice to seek to deprive other peoples of 
their land and liberties ? President Wilson 
ard many British statesmen have repeated. 
ly declared that the late war was a war of 
likeration and self-determination, and that 
ore ofits objects was to make the world 
gaze for democracy. What sort of libera- 
tion and selfdetermination were the people 
of Africa going to have ? By a “world safe 
for democracy,’’ was it meant a world safe 
fo: European democracies to domineer 
over and exploit ? ° 

So far President Wilson alone among 
the spokesmen of the Western <peoples has 
nct expressed any desire for selfish gain as 
a reward for participating in the war. 
But if all the other principal victors be out 
for land-grabbing, what can a solitary 
acvocate ofright and justice do, however 
great his moral ascendancy and the nation 
behind his back ? 

Probably it would be best for President 
Wilson to propose at the Peace Conference 
as one of the terms of peace that the people 
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of the quondam German African colonies, 
of Libya, of Somaliland, of Eastern Medi- 
teranean areas, &c., be all transported, 
at America’s cost if need be, to the prairies 
and sgvannahs of America, in order that 
they may find there a world comparatively 
safe for democracy. 


Results of Unregulated Contact of Euro- - 
peans with a Primitive Society. 


It will not, of course,do to leave the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Africa or of the Paci- 
fic Islands to be exploited and treated by 
European traders of any or allnationalities 
as they liked. For then their fate would bé 
sure to be worse than undef their German 
masters. They should be left free to 
manage their own affairs under inter- 
national guarantees of non-interference by 
outsiders, or, if such a course be deemed 
impracticable, or ineffectual in preventing 
abuse and cruelties, they should be placed 
under the government of an international 
commission, at first for a period often 
years, at the end of which an enquiry 
should be made for what further period, 
ifany, such a commission should control 
their destiny. If Mesopotamia, Syria, 
&e., are not to be made independent, they 
should also be dealt with as above. In 
the proposed international commission 
neutral non-colofiising nations like the 
Swiss, the Swedes, the Norwegians, &c., 
should be represented. 

We have taken the heading of the pre- 
sent ‘‘Note’ from Note B, p. 223, in “The 
Commonwealth. of Nations’, edited by Mr. 
Lionel Curtis. In order to show that the 
“results of unrégulated contact of Euro- 
peans with a primitive society” are ofa 
particularly undesirable character, we. 
shall give some extracts to be found in Mr. 
Curtis’s above-named work. He says that 
“the following extracts from the Life of 
John Paton,°a missionary in the New 
Hebrides, afford some glimpses of the con- 
ditions which come into existence where 
no European state has made itself respon- 
sible for controlling the relations of pri- 
mitive people with European traders’ :— 


‘Instead of the inhabitants of Port Resolution 
being improved by coming in contact with white 


e 
* Butin the Congo Free State and elsewhere, 
where some European state or other did make itself 
responsible for controlling the relations of primitive 
people with European traders, conditions comparable 
to those described in the extracts came into exist- 
ence.—Ed., M. R, 
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men, they are rendered much worse, for they have 
learned all their vices, but none of their virtues,—if 
such are possessed by the pioneer traders among 
such races! The Sandalwood traders are asa class 
the most godless of men, whose cruelty and wicked- 
ness make us ashamed to own them as our country- 
men. By them, the poor defenceless Nativ& are op- 
pressed and robbed on every hand; and if they offer 
the slightest resistance they are ruthlessly silenced by 

the musket or the revolver. Few months fiere pass 
without some of them being so shot, and, instead of 
their murderers feeling ashamed, they boast of how 
they despatch them, Such treatment keeps the 

Natives always burning under a desire for revenge, so 

thatit is a wonder any white man is allowed to 

come among them. Indeed, all Traders here are able 

to maintain their position only by revolvers and 

rifles ; but we hope a better state of affairs is at hand 

for Tanna...... 

_ ‘Thousands upon thousands of money were made 

in the sandalwood trade yearly, so long as it lasted ; 

but it was a trade steeped in human blood and in- 

describable vice, nor could God’s blessing rest on the 

Traders and their ill-gotten gains...... Sandalwood 


Traders murdered many of the Islanders when rob- — 


bing them of their wood, and the Islanders murdered 
many of them and their servants in revenge. White 
men, engaged in the trade, also shot dead and suur- 
dered each other in vicious and drunken quarrels, and 
not a few put end to their own lives. I have scarcely 
known one of them who did not come to ruin and 
poverty ; the money that came even to the ship- 
owners was a conspicuous curse...... 

‘One morning, three or four vessels entered our 
Harbour and cast anchor in Port Resolution, The 
Captains called on me; and one of them, with mani- 
fest delight, exclaimed, “We know how to bring 
down your proud Tannese now! We'll humble them 
before you !” 
~ ‘I answered, “Surely you don’t mean to attack and 
destroy these poor people ?” 

‘He replied, not abashed but rejoicing, ‘‘We have 
sent the measles to humble them! That kills them 
by the score! Four young men have been landed at 
different ports, ill with measles, and these will soon 
thin their ranks,” 

‘Shocked above measure I protested solemnly and 
denounced their conduct and spirit; but my remon- 
strances only called forth the shameless declaration, 
“Our watchword is,—Sweep these creatures away 
and let white men occupy the soil !” 

‘Their malice was further illustrated thus: they 
jnduced Kapuka, a young chief, to go off to one of 
their vessels, promising him a present, He was the 
friend and chief supporter of Mr. Mathieson and of 
his work. Having got him on boagd, they confined 
him in the hold amongst Natives lying ill with 
measles. They gave him no food for ahout four-and- 
twenty hours; and then, without the promised pre- 
sent, they put him ashore far from his own home. 
Though weak and excited, he scrambled back to his 
Tribe in great exhaustion and terror. He informed 
the Missionary that they had putéhim down amongst 
sick people, red and hot with fever, and that he 
feared that their sickness was upon him. I am 

ashamed to say that these Sandalwood and other 
Traders were our own degraded countrymen; and 
that they deliberately gloried in thus destroying the 
poor Heathen. A more fiendish * spirit could scarcely 
be imagined; but most of them were horrible 


* In the well-known English book of reference en- 
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drunkards, and their trafic of every ki:d am’ usst 
these Islands was, generally speaking, s ccp.i in 
human blood. 

‘The measles thus introduced became amcags, « ur 
Islanders the most deadly plague. It spread jcar- 
fully, and was accompanied by sore throat : ad 
diarrhcea. In some villages, man, womag, ind “1. Id 
were stricken, and none could give food sr wat.r to 
the rest. The misery, suffering, and terrcr vere tn- 
exampled, theliving being afraid sometimes eycu to 
bur¥ the dead...... ° 

‘The sale of Intoxicants, Opium, Firc-arms 71 d 
Amuuunition, by» the Traders amongst the Ww 
Hebrideans, had become a terrible and intolers} le 
evil. The lives of many Natives, and o' n ¢a:icw 
Europeans, were every year sacrificed in tornce in 
therewith, while the general demoralization p-ud.. d 
on all around was painfully notorious... I. is ni- 
nitely sad to see the European and Americar Tri ‘for 
following fast inthe wake of the Missionary .'i h 
opium and rum |... And not less cruel_is it tc sea ter 
fire-arms and ammunition dfhongst Savages, io 
are at the same time so be primed with pe sor. g 
rum! This were surely Demons’* work. 

‘To ‘aer honour, be it said, that Great Britc 1 
prohibited all her own Traders, under heav~ pe::-l- 
ties, from bartering those dangerous and cestruc‘i-e 
articles in tfade with the Natives......’ Pp. 226-225 of 
The Commonwealth of Nations. 


It was not in some long past age that 
John G. Paton, Missionary, wrote- thes2 
words. He wrote them in 1892. 

No nation has a monopoly e.tker cf 


. devilry or of righteousness. The cozter- 


porary colonial records of the British o- 
the French or even of the Spaniards do 
not, it is true, reveal the same kind o- 
extent of horrible cruelty as the Germans 
were guilty of in Africa in recert rears, 
for example, against the Herreros, Eut to 
ive even the devil his due, it must 6: 
said that the Germans began their co-onia. 
enterprise much later than many othe- 
nations, and the earlier colonial record; 
of the latter were marked By tke sain: 
kind of cruelty. We Indians are prodabl- 
not by nature less cruel than other people 
If our colonial records, long buried it 
oblivion, could be recovered, pzoablir 
they, too, would not make pleasart read 
ing. But as at present we are not infor: 
share of the spoils, we need not discus: 
how we might have behaved if we hix 


titled Thesaurus of English Words and Pkraces, «- 
Peter Mark Roget, words of similar {mpovt 7<-2 
grouped together. The following is a group : 

“rascal, scoundrel, villain, miscreant, “ait ~ ; 
wretch, reptile, viper, serpent, cockatrice, basi. 
urchin ;- tiger, monster; devil &c. (demcn)* 1. i 
incarnate ; demon in human shape, Nana Scbi>;1. 
bound, -cat ; rake-hell.” 

Evidently Dr. Roget could not finda mcre ve. } 
man titan Nana Sahib or one equally wicked in 1, 
whole range of human history:—Ed., AR, 
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been placed in the same situation as the 
colonising European nations. The victo- 
rious among the latter are dwelling too 
much on German atrocities. They might 
have been a little more forbearing and 
discreet, considering, as we have said 
above, that the colonizing records of no 
nation are quite odorgus. Even the,Bri- 
tish people are not an exception. We say 
this, because they and their colonial fellow- 
imperials are claiming the largest share 
of the booty. It is best not to be too self- 
rizhteous. Itis not only English settlers 
and traders who have been occasionally 
wanting in humanity ; men of the British 
rece who for the time being constituted the 
personnel ef government have also some- 
times in the’ past, and that not a remote 
past, been guilty of similar: wickedness ; 
and that not merely in their dealings with 
ecloured peoples but also in their govern- 
ment of Christian white peoples We say 
tkis on the authority of British authors, 
one of the latest of whom, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, has written a book entitled 
tke ‘Crimes of England,” in defence of 
which work he writes: ‘Telling the truth 
about Ireland is not very pleasant to a 
patriotic Englishman; but it is very pat- 
riotic.”’ 
gruesome and harrowing to he transcribed 


in its entirety. We shall refrain from quot-’ 


ing more thanafew of the less gruesom 
sentences. Says Mr. Chesterton :— 

“The march of Pitt’s policy went on; and the 
chasm between light and darkness deepened. Order 
was restored and wherever order spread, there spread 
an anarchy more awful than the sun has ever looked 
on. Torture came out of the crypts of the Inquisi- 
tion and walked in the sunlight of the streets and 
fieids,...... The violation of virgins became a stand- 
ing order of the Police...... The British Prime Minister 
publicly refused to stop the famine by the use of 
English ships. The British Prime Minister positively 
sp~ead the famine by making the half-starved popula- 
ticns of Ireland pay for the starved ones.” 

There is no proof that the character of 
any nation has been so trarfsformed as to 
make it impossible for it to do again in 
tke future what it didin the past. There- 
fore what we urge is that no nation 
should in its reckless quest of wealth and 
power add toits foreign possessions and 
responsibilities and thus increase its temp- 
tations to be unjust and inhuman. Ifthe 
proposed League of‘Nations be formed; the 
backward or primitive peoples who require 
protection against’ European settlers and 
traders should be placed under the.joint 
protectorate of an international commis. 
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The tale that ‘he unfolds is too. 
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sion ncminated by the League. That is 
the farthest limit of foreign control _per- 
missible. The ideal arrangement would be 
for the League to prohibit and prevent all 
Europgan settlers and traders visiting the 
territories of these peoples, only bona fide 
educators being allowed admission. 


A Foreign Preserve for India 
Not Wanted. 


We have said above and said truly that 
India is not in at the division of the spoils. 
But there has been a proposal by a non- 
Indian, Sir Theodore Morison, that East 
Africa should be made an Indian preserve 
pure and simple. Weare entirely against 
this proposal, and that for many reasons. 
The chief reason is that we want to rule 
_only ourselves and our own country: we 
do not want to rule the Negroes of East 
Africa. We know by painful experience 
that it isimpossible for one people to rule 
another quite justly, humanely and witha 
single eye to the welfare and elevation of 
the ruled. Wedo not, therefore, want to 
play the odious role, even in a subordinate 
capacity, of an imperial people. Itis not 
our opinion alone that itis impossible for 
foreign rule to be entirely just, humane 
and beneficial. John Stuart Mill says in 
the last chapter of his Representative 
Government: — 


“It is always under great difficulties, and very 
imperfectly, that a country can be governed _ by 
foreigners ; even when there is no extreme disparity, 
in habits and ideas, between the rulers and the ruled. 
Foreigners do not feel with the people. They cannot 
judge, by the light in which a thing appears to 
their own minds, or the manner in which it affects 
their feelings, how it will affect the feelings or 
Sappear to the minds of the subject population. 
What a native of the country, of average practical 
ability, knows as it were by instinct, they have to 
learn slowly, and after all imperfectly, by study and 
experience. The laws, the customs, the social 
relations, for which they have to legislate, instead of 
being familiar to them from childhood, are all strange 
to them. For nfost of their detailed knowledge 
they must depend on the information of natives ; and 
itis difficult for them to know whom to trust. 
They are feared, suspected, probably disliked by the 
population; seldom sought by them except for 
interested purposes; and they are prone to think 
that the servilely submissive are the trustworthy. 
Their danger is of despising the natives; that of the 
natives is of disbelieving that anything the strangers 
can docan be intended for their good. These are 
bu a part of the difficulties that any rulers have to 
struggle with who honestly attempt to govern 
well a country in which they are foreigners...... 

“The government of a people by itself has a 
meaning and a reality: but such a thing as govern- 
ment of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another as a warren or 
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human cattle farm to be worked for the profit of its 
own inhabitants. Butif the good of the governed 
y is the proper business of a government, it is utterly 
mpossible that a people should directly attend to 
t. The utmost they can do isto give some of their 
est men acommission to look after it; to wh 
he opinion of their own country can neither be much 
fa guide in the performance of their duty, nor a 
ompetent judge of the mode fn which it has been 
performed.” &c., &c. : 

It cannot be said generally that either 
England or any other imperialising coun- 
try sends some ofits best men to govern 
dependencies. However, that is by the 
way. : . . 
Another reason why we are against Sir 

Theodore Morison’s proposal is that he 

lays down the condition that in lieu of the 
boon or bribe of a preserve in East Africa 
Indians are practically to write themselves 
and their children’s children down as un- 
clean and untouchable creatures unworthy 


to have the right of unrestricted migra-. 


tion within the Empire. No, we cannot 
renounce that right, for the sake of any 
doubtful or even undoubted advantage. 
Sir Theodore’s exact wordsare:  - 
“The Dominions must reserve, unquestioned, 
their right to exclude what classes or races they like ; 
| India must renounce that claim to unrestricted mi- 
| gration within the Empire which she has never been 
able to enforce. But the magnitude of this renun- 
ciation must be recognised and India must receive 
compensation by having assigned to her a portion of 
; the Empire in which she will have special interests 
and a privileged position.” 


Sir Theodore concludes his article on 
the subject in the Hindustan Review as 
follows :— 


| ‘In a colony of her own India would have a fair 
’ field and no favour; let her there show that the world 
has hitherto under-estimated the vigour, courage and 
resourcefulness of her sons, let her demonstrate by 
actually educating and elevating the negro that she 
can succeed where the white races have failed and 
prove by training the Africans to compete with his 
own sons that she is swayed not only by political 
ambition but also by the noblest ideals of® humanity. 
When her reputation has thus been established 
abroad, her claim to responsible government at home 
will not need vindication.’ 


‘We absolutely refuse to admit that our 
claim to responsible government at home 
-can be subject to the test proposed by the 
‘writer. Have the people of Switzerland, 
Serbia, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, &c., 
proved their claim to responsible govern- 
» ment in the way proposed by him ? 
England was a self-governing country long 
before she had any colony or dependency 
to govern. 
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preserve for its own use, a place to make money in, a~ 
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By refusing to have any foreign terri 
tory asa preserve or as a colony wherc 
Indians are to have special interests and a 
privileged position, we do not mean tc 
say that wedo not want to emigrate end 
settle abroad temporarily or permanently. 
We do want to doso, and we also want 
to have ejtizeng’ rights, in the countries tc 
which we may go, equally with the people 
of those countries, We do not want tc 
have any “‘special interests” or “privileged 
position” in any foreign country, as these 
always mean injustice to the indigencus 
portion of the population. 


Self-determination for India. - 


a * 

Many meetings have been held in difler- 
ent parts of India claiming the right of 
self-determination for India. We support 
this claim. In the abstract this claim 
means that Indians themselves are to 
frame a scheme of the kind of government 
they want. But, as India’s lack of inde- 
pendence would prevent her from having a 
separate place in the Peace Conference in 
her own right, it would suffice for all prac- 
tical purposes, if we could obtain all the 
essentially necessary modifications in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, proposed by 
the Congress, the Moslem League and the 
Moderate’s Conference, accepted by the 
authorities. Or, asa Parliamentary Bill 
is expected at no-distant day to take the 
place of the Montagu-Chelmstord scheme, 
we should rather say that our efforts 
should be directed towards essentially 
necessary amendments in that Bill in ac. 
cordance with the resolutions of the repre- 

sentative assemblies named above. 
Obviously, it would be a sort of contra- 
diction in terms to pray for the right of 
self-determination. Onecan only claim or 
demand the right of self-determination. 
And it is easy to make a demiand in words. 
But all who make dtmands should under. 
stand the meaning of the word demard. 
It is a claim which those who bring it fer. 
ward should be prepared to enforce. It is 
farthest from our intention to suggest that 
those who are demanding self-determina- 
tion should rebel ifthey fail to get what 
ghey want ; for we are pacifists by convic- 
ion and not merely of necessity, and the 
British connection is at present necessary 
for us. What we meanis that those wo 
make a dermand must be prepared to suffer 
and to sacrifice, to the furthest possikle 
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limit, in all peaceful ways, for gaining 
their object. They must not think that 
their duty has been,done by the mere 
utterance of the heroic word demand in- 
stead of the servile word pray. 

And the best claim to the right of self- 
determination would he the concrete fact 
of even a single Indian village devising its 
own ways of attaining the perfection of 
corporate existence and finding the means 
to realise its ideals. That would be worth 
more than all our wordy resolutions. 
Cannot a single unit of Indian society, 
large or small, justify its claim to self- 
determination in this concrete way ? 

We are far from saying that Indians 
have ot shown capacity for managing 
their own affairs, by successful work as 
Dewans of Native States, Chairmen of 
District Boards or Municipalities, &c. ; 
but these fields of activity are not entirely 
free from official control,e initiative, or 


suggestion. 


The Press Must Be Free. 


* The Indian public does not perhaps 
fully and clearly realise what harm is done 
to the public life of the country and to the 
character of its inhabitants by the res- 
trictions placed on the Press. The very 
first thing which the freedom promised to 
the country should imply is the guarantee 
of personal liberty, of which no one should 
be deprived without open trial before an 
ordinary law-court. Among the other 
things that ought to be implied, is a free 
Press. Even if all hampering restrictions 
be not removed, the laws affecting the 
press should be so modified as to deprive 
the executive of the power of demanding a 
security from a new press before it has 
been started and has had any chance of 
committing any offence, of the power of 
demanding a security on the occasion of a 
press removing to new premises or engag- 
ing anew printer, or*on the occasion of 
a newspaper being started or ceasing to 
be printed at one press and beginning to 
be printed at another, without any refer- 
ence to any offending article appearing or 
not appearing in it. And the Executive 
should always be required to give a dis- 
tinct and definite reason or reasons for 
demanding sectirity, and an appeal should 
always lie before a judicial officer against 
any such demand otf security. 

The public should unceasingly demand 
at least these changes in the press laws. 
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‘Mobilisation of India’s Agricultural 
Resources.” 


In our last number (pp. 641-43), we; 
commented on an article in the Londo 
mes bearing the above heading. I 
would appear that this process, euph 
mistically called mobilisation, is about t 
commence or has already commenced i 
Sind. No doubt, there is much that i . 
entirely legitimate in what has been re- 
commended to be done in that province ; 
but that much may be meant, at least 
partly, to save appearances. The cloven 
foot appears in the words we-.have italicis- 
ed in the following Associated Press tele- 


gram :— 
Karachi, Dec. 23. 


As aresult of the deliberations of the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of increasing the 
production of crops in Sind, the following recommen- 
dations have been made.—That the municipalities 
be recommended to make available for agricultural 
use only all night-soil and products of scavenging, 
that efforts be made to stimulate the fui use of irri- 
gation wells for growing grain crops and that takavi be 
advanced for the construction and repair of such 
wells, that Government be asked to tssue orders to Khatedars 
or rentees of more than ten acres to put not less than oue-third 
of their cultivation under cereal or pulse crops; that food 
grains and particularly wheat should receive preferential 
zssue of water from Government canals and tanks as against 
non-food crops according to the conditions of each 
locality, that on perennial canals water should be 
allowed to be used for the purpose of irrigating land 
for the sowing of cotton affer June zo and that cotton 
should be allowed to take water until October 30; 
that dry beds of the tanks should be given out jor 
the cultivators of cereals wherever possible ; that suitable 
waste lands be given out for the temporary cultiva- 
tion on easy terms, Lands shonld be etven out 
ix kharif for food crops only and for juari and 
bajri wherever possible in preference to rice, 
Since rice takes much more water than juari 
and produces smaller volumes of food for the { 
water consumed. For rabi it recommended that 
eksali land be given out for wheat wherever 
they can be grown or for barley where wheat does 
not flourish ; chat cultzvation of" oil-seeds be discouraged 
wherever cereals and pulse crops can be grown ; thatin 
view of the scarcity of fodder as well as of grain 
cultivation*of adsawa (spring) juari be encouraged 
as much as possible; that as inundation of the cur- 
rent year has shown emphatically the necessity of 
scientific rotation, steps should be taken to provide 
regulators on canals wherever required; that the 
clearance of the canals should be completed by April 
30 at latest and that zamindars should be encouraged 
to take up clearance contracts, that the Agricultural 
Department should through the Publicity Board and“ 
affiliated local committees distribute pamphlets 
broadcast emphasising the necessity of increasing the 
cultivation of food crops and showing simple improve- 
ments*possible in indigenous methods of agriculture 
with indigenous implements; also durbars should 
be held under the presidency of Collectors, Sub- 
Divisional Officers and Mukhtyarkars, etc., to explain 
and distribute the pamphlets and that awards should 
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be offered for good cultivation of food crops.— 
“Associated Press.” . 

We do not know who appointed the 
-Committee referred to in the telegram, and 
why, or who constituted its personnel. 

he Times suggested that where the pe&- 
Sant was to be deprived of his independ- 
ence and ordered to grow food crops 
instead of industrial crops (such as cotton 
or oil seeds), a fair minimum price was to 
be guaranteed for the food grains in order 
that the grower might not be aloser. But 
in the telegram there is no mention of such 
guarantee of minimum prices. 

tt is to be noticed that the so-called 
mobilisation is about to begin in a pro- 
vince where good cotton grows. Probably 
the process has also commenced in other 
provinces where cotton or other industrial 
crops grow. The educated public should 
keep keen watch over the doings of the 
agricultural, irrigation and land revenue 
administration departments everywhere, 
and see in what ways and to what extent 
agriculturists are being deprived of their 
liberty to grow whatever crops are most 
profitable for them to grow, and estimate 
the probable amount of their loss due to 
such deprivation of liberty. 

The Timesis a Northcliffe paper, and 
the Lloyd George ministry is or was a 
Northeliffe-made ministry ; and so when 
the Thunderer thundered that Asia must 
be forced to wear old clothes in order that 
Europe may not starve, it was obvious 
thatit was not mere stage thunder and 
that there was most probably some real- 
ity lurking init. Are we justified or are 
we not in concluding that a glimpse of the 
reality is to be found in the recommenda- 
tions of the Sind Committee? The 
Bombay Government may be able to 
answer. 

. We must not forget to notice one or 
two points of detail. The Titges wrote 
that “the orders must be issued in time,”’ 
and so they have been recommended to be. 
The Times wanted the cultivation of many 
food grains and pulses, but not of rice; * 
so the cultivation of rice has been recom- 

_mended to be discouraged. We ‘quote 
' below the exact words of the Times for 
ready reference. f 

“The one thing essential is that the orders should 

be issued in time. Once the annual rains have started, 


the peasant must work; his time for thinking and 
planning is then over, and interference from above 


* Europeans are not a rice-eating people, 


ne 


might do almost as much harm as good. Hf, how:ver, 
plain orders are issued in the spring and measure: ar: 
taken to enstre an adequate supply of seed an = 
capital, the result would be seen in increased supaliez 
of maize, millets and pulses coming forward in the 
following autumn, and of wheat, gram and barley : 
few months later, in time to reach Europe at the cr - 
tical period wken {tis waiting forthe northern ha-- 


evests to begin.” 


Aeroplénes and the Exodus to the Hill's. 


An Anglc-Indiay paper has found a rev 
argument, in favour of the Indian anc 
provincial governments’ annual migra- 
tions to the hills being perpetuatted, in th: 
fact that aerial mails would soon b: 
started and official letters and othe- 
papers would then reach the tin gods ou 
the hill-tops in a very much ,shortes timz 
than now. Asif the delay in the transiz ci 
letters, etc., were the chief or only argu- 
ment against the exodus to mountai: 
summits! Asif contact and intercours:: 
with the mowtals toiling in the plains 
below, whese affairs the tin gods manag: 
a mismanage, were df no importance az 
all! 

We have, however, a better propcsai 
in the line cf the Anglo-Indian paper. A 
aerial mails would soon begin to fas; 
between India and England in a sho-te- 
period of time than it now takes the rait- 
way mails to reach from Madras oz 
Bombay to Simla, we suggest that Irdic 
be governed direct from London, and the: 
offices of Viceroy and provincial satrap; 
and all their entourage be abolisked. 
* There would, no doubt, be a strong objec- 
tion urged against our suggestion, and 
that would be the remark made in Kev 
Zealand by Godley, who was afterwerds 
to become the head of a departmenz i121 
Whitehall, viz., ‘I would rather be goverr- 
ed by Nero on the spot, thaa by a board c: 
archangels in London’; but this objec- 
tion applies, in kind, though not in the 
same degree, to government from Simla, 
Darjeeling, Ooty aitd Mahabaleshwar elsc 


“The Situation in India” 


Lord Sydenham has contributed to tke 
Daily Mail Year Book for 1919 an arcici: 
on “The Situation in India.” The pul- 
lishers of this annual could not kLavc 
echosen a more prejudiced person to write 
on the subject. Heis introduced ‘To The 
Reader” as ‘Lord Sydenham, c.c., u.¢ 
with the weight of many years’ exzer!. 


_ ence.’”? Experience forsooth ! 
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Sir Abbas Ali Baig has outlined the 
proposals of the Secretary of State for 
India in the same Year Book. 

Mill Labour in Madras. 
The lock-out in two mills in Madras 


has happily ended in the labourers gaining 


their chief points. Great credit is due for 
this successful terthination of thé struggle 
between capital and labour to the dis- 
interested and self-sacrificing efforts of Mr. 
B. P. Wadia and Mr.C. F. Andrews and 
other wotkers. Mr. B. P. Wadia and 
other workers have been working for the 
welfare of the labouring population fora 
long time, and Mr. Andrews arrived 
on thg spot ,when the labourers were in 
the thick of the fight. Our public workers 
in industrial areas have much to learn 
from what the workers in Madras have 
done. Whether under European manage. 
ment and capitalised by Puropeans or 
under Indian management and capitalised 
by Indians, industrial concerns are sure to 
multiply fast in the immediate future. It 
is necessary, therefore, that in all indus- 
trial areas there should be labour unions 
and union funds for emergencies. Our 
labourers have no knowledge and expe- 
rience of how such unions are worked in 
Western countries. And our educated 
men, too, are generally wanting in such 
knowledge and experience. But they can 
learn much by studying the literature on 
the subject. Itis only natural, therefore, 


that the labourers in our country should - 


follow the advice and guidance of the edu- 
cated section of the public. It is equally 
natural and only to be expected that 
European capitalists in the country should 
raise the cry that the agitators are creat- 
ing unrest among the labour population, 
“We should not be deterred from doing our 
duty by the interested clamour raised by 
these capitalists and their friends the 
Anglo-Indian journalists. 


The Viceroy at the Calcutta Convoca- 
tion. 


From the Viceroy’s speech at the 
Caleutta University Convocation, it 
appears that effect will be given to the 
unanimous recommendations of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission in disregard 
of any public criticism thereof. Said he: 

For myself, I should like to say that if the members 


of the Commission are unanimous in, their main 
recommendations I shall lose no time in giving eftect 
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to them. It would be futile to appoint a Commissio 
of such strength and eminence and then pigeon-hoj 
their suggestions, I hope that the course I propos 
will meet with general approval and I shall have th 
support of his Excellency your Rector and of hi 
Government. I am perfectly conscious that ther 
m&st be some criticism of and opposition to wha 
may be proposed in the nature of reforms, but that i 
only to be expected in a miatter of such complexity 
It is scarcely likely that a general unanimity on th 
part of the public can be secured, but I would as 
those who feel themselves constrained to take up a 
attitude of dissent to weigh carefully the questions i 
issue as a whole before they make up their minds. 


We do not think the Viceroy will, b 
entirely right in the course he wishes t« 
adopt. No doubt, the views of such <« 
learned body as the Commission should b 
treated with great consideration and res 
pect. But in matters like education, th 
views of experts may not necessarily bi 
right in all respects, or entirely practicabh 
in a country like India, of which the majo 


’ rity of the members have had no previou 


experience. There is not a single represen 
tative of the Bengal public in the com 
mission. Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, the onk 
Bengali in it, represents the Caleutta Uni 
versity as it is, which is on its trial asi 
were and for many of whose defects a 


“well as merits he is mainly responsible 


The procedure followed by the commis 
sion, including the framing of question 
and the oral examination of witnesses (i 
there was any), was not calculated t 
bring to the fore a great part of thein 
dependent educational opinion in the pro 
vince, so far as it exists. For such a stat 
of things, the educated men of Bengal ar. 
to blame toa great extent. The par 
played (or, to be accurate, omitted to hb 
played) in the matter by the two dail 
English organs of indigenous opinion it 
Calcutta has been thoroughly discredit 
able. Still, though the people of Benga 
have almost failed to do their duty, wi 
think His Excellency should seriously 
consider any informed criticism that mai 
be offered on the recommendations of th 
Commission when its report is published. 

The Viceroy’s speech gives clear indica 
tions of the directions in which the Com 
mission would recommend the introduc 
tion of reforms. 


Inthe first place, you have in this university 
student population which is the largest of aay un 
versity in the world and without parallel. You hav 
some 23,000 students preparing for university degree 
and those students are not concentrated in Caleutt 
but dispersed over a wide area. This vast multitude j 
under the control of a single organization, It pursue 


Same studies, assimilates the same text books and 
goes up for the same examinations. Moreover, as if 
this were not a sufficient task for one governing 
body, thesame body is responsible for the care of 
“more than 600 schools. Again, of these 23,000 


students, some 19,000 follow purely literary gpurses 


_ which lead only to clerical aud legal careers. will 
_ Tepeat today what I said to you two yers ago: ‘So 
long as students think that the only avenues of 
employment are in the legal and clerical professions, 

“so long shall we get congestion and overcrowding in 
those professions with consequent discouragement, 
disappointment and discontent.’ 


INFLUX OF STUDENTS. 


Once more when I had the opportunity of visiting 
you, I was much struck by the fact that a large 
number of students seemed to be doing work which 
should have been done at school and not in a uni- 
versity. If this be so, it must necessarily follow that 
the colossal numbers of the university are in some 
Measure due to the influx of students who should 
_ still be undergoing school courses and the consequent 
Strain on the administrative and teaching organiza- 
tion can well be imagined. Once more your university 
has enlarged the measure followed on the lines of the 
development of the London University. It began by 
_being an affiliating university and as sich confined 
itself to the conduct of examinations like the London 
- University. It realized that this was not the primary 

function of a university and it began to graft upon 
itself the function of teaching. Again, like the London 
University it found—I think, I am not putting this 
too strongly—that such a material change could not 
be effected from within and that external help was 
PeSearay if true reform was to be effected on sound 
ines, 

It is to be hoped that, whatever reforms 
are sought to be introduced, breadth will 
- not be sacrificed to height, that for the 

sake of giving ‘‘good”’ or “efficient” educa- 
tion to a smaller number, opportunities 
will not be denied to the larger, and that 
no steps will be taken which will practi- 
cally make secondary or university educa- 
tion, forbidden fruit to the poor. 

_ As regards avenues of employment, like 
the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
_ Lancelot Sanderson, too, indulged in trite 

admonitions based on the fact of the over- 
crowding of the bar, etc. He observed :— 

I would impress upon you that it is not “abso- 

lutely” necessary that you should all be lawyers. It 
is not even necessary that those who are not lawyers 
should be Governinent officials, Be the one or the 
other by all means if you are really satisfied that 
your interests, your abilities and your circumstances 
make this your best chance of doing something use- 
ful and worth doing. But do not drift into either— 
certainly not into the legal profession which is alread y 
greatly overcrowded—from mere lack of imagination 

rv enetgy orfrom anidle desire to follow a beaten 


“It is 


“One of the 


The technical knowledge that has no sol 
generaliy a miserable outfit. ‘But if your d 
a sham, you should at least have the ba 
special education. Moreover, to be a spee 
something, to understand some one thing rea 
is the surest way to consolidate and even to 
our general education. -And thereis no limi 
number of specialities :—engineering, m 
chemistry, agriculture and many other thi 
open ddors through which your knowledge g 
vance and beyond which lie a thousand opportunit 
of usefulness of wha® Bacon called ‘“‘the relief of 
estate.” aie 
All this is undoubtedly trye ; bu 
also true that avenues of employme: 
young men are at present not mag 
Large numbers of them crowd th 
classes, mainly for two reasons, F 
because, as in many other countfies, 
is the most lucrative of profession 
second, because law colleges can and di 
admit a very much larger number 6f ; 
dents than the medical and engineering 
colleges. If fact, for years only about 
or 15 per cent. of the students seeking 
enter our one fully equipped medical 
lege have been able to find admission. A 
the proportion of students who fail 
gain admission into the only engineer; 
college in the province is very large. 
there are as yet no agricultural and te 
nological colleges in the province, FB 
such a state of things Governme: 
though very greatly to blame, are nc 
alone to blame. There ought to 
been a very much larger number of edy 


tional benefactions for professional 


vocational education than there are. 
fact, as yet there has not been any large 
dowments made by any private perso: 
Bengal for the promotion of medical, 
gineering, or technological education, Ti 
gentlemen whose strenuous endeavours” 
have resulted in the establishment 
the Belgachia Medical College, are worthy 
of all praise. But their efforts require to 
be far more handsomely supported by the 
public than they have been, if the colle 
is to fulfil its purpose. And the coun 
requires very many more colleges 
schools like it. 

It is, no doubt, something out of t 
way that B.Sc.’s and M.Sc.’s_ shou 
enter a law college and seek to qualify 


e for the legal profession., But what ar 


they to do? Manufacturing conce 
which can utilise their knowledge ; 
almost non-existent, and even if th 


existed, the training of these science gy 


duates is for the most part of too 





practical a character to at once fit them 
Dr industrial careers. Only a very few 
ean have professorships in colleges. A; 
arger number could become science 
Eeaehers in high schools. But unfor- 
fbunately the Calcutta University does not 
prescribe the study of physics or chemistry 
er any other science for its matriculgtion. © 


Sir Gooroodas Banerji. 
ft was a well-merited tribute that the 
iceroy paid to the memory of the late 
‘Sir Gooroodas Banerji at the last Calcutta 
versity Convocation. “His image’, 


His Excellency, ‘‘will rise to our 


Sir Gooroodas was a thoroughly con- 
scientious and hard-working man. Those 
who observed with what alertness of 
mind he worked indefatigably as a mem- 
ber gf the Universities Commission during 
the “Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, must 
have wondered how there could be so 
much energy in the lean and emaciated 
body of that mild Hindu. The dissenting 
note which he wrote at the conclusion of 
the labours of that commission as embody- 
ing his views on university education in 
India is distinguished by great intellectual 
acumen and lucidity of expression. His 
view that in dealing with the problems of 
-educationin India breadth should never 
be sacrificed to height ought always to be 
borne in mind. And, indeed, a great height 


- cannot be reached unless there be a certain 


measure of proportionate breadth. The 
highest education can be given to and 
received by only the best intellects in a 
country. But if we are to be sure that we 
have really discovered’ the most intelligent 
of our youth, we must provide opportu- 
nities for the education of all boys and 
girls up to a certain standard. Opinions 
differ as to what that standard ought to 
be. But we think it ought atleast to be 

equivalent to the high school standard. of 
the most advanced western countries. 
Our own opinion is that a country cannot 
be said to have done its best for its youth 
until it has provided opportunities for the 
education of all of them up to the stan- 


dard of graduation in arts or in science 


Sir Gooroodas Banerji, 


minds as that of one who even in his 
‘extreme old age retainel a buoyancy of 
demeanour and an-alertness of intellect 
‘which one looks to find among men enter- 
ing on the prime of life. More than that, 
he was a living refutation of the view that 
western lore is incompatible with eastern 
simplicity and manners. He had drunk 
‘deeply at the wells of western thought and 
‘science, and yet Ie held firmly to all that is 

in the civilisation where he was born. 
He has left an example to us, modest, 
a cheerful and large-hearted to the 

wat oe 


or in technology. 


Sir Gooroodas Banerji was an orthodox 
Hindu, but knew how to tolerate difterence 
of opinion in religious matters and even to 
respect and cooperate with those who did 
not worship with him in the same temple. 


Throughout his career he was keenly 
interested is the cause of education. He 
worked hard for the Calcutta University 
as Vice-Chancellor, as a member of the 
Syndicate and as an ordinary Fellow. He 
was among the advocates of what is 
known asthe National Education Move- 
ment. in Bengal. The Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science and the 
Calcutta University Institute enjoyed his 
*active sympathy. In fact, even little boys 
seldom failed to secure’ the honour of his 
presence and his encouraging words at, 
meetings of their debating clubs, reading 
rooms, &c, 3 z 
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A Distinguished Young Chemist. 
About a couple of years ago we gave an 
account of the brilliant work initiated by 
two young enthusiastic researchers in the 
, field of physical chemistry, namely, Meggers. 
Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh and Jnanendra- 
nath Mukherji. It is with great pleasure 
that we are now able toinform our readers 
of the recent remarkable contribution 


made hy Mr. Ghosh, who is at present 
lecturer in physical chemistry in the Cal- 


es) 


equally epoch-making theory of electrolytic 
dissociation of Arrhenius are indeed land. 
marks in the history. of the 
sciences. But ever since their discovers 
physical chemists have been confronted 
with a wide field where deductions from 
theorics do not agree with observed 
facts. his stumbling, block goes by the 
name of ‘‘the abnormality of strong elec 
trolytes.” This discrepancy from theore- 
tical deductions was recognised from the 
very first,and various empirigal formule 
have been proposed—Van’t Hoff himself 
proposing one such. 


_- During the last thirty years many at- 
tempts have been made 


de by prominent 
workers in the field to find out a*consis- 
tent explanation of this discrepancy. One 


i need only turn over the abstraets of 


. 


Mr, Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh, 


cutta University College of Science. To 
appreciate the significance of this work we 
have to stray a little into the domain of 
physical chemistry so far as it is possible 
for us lay people to do.so. Every student 
of chemistry knows that the foundation of 
physical chemistry rests mainly on the 
works of Van’t Hoff, Arrhenius and Gibbs. 
The brilliant theories of dilute solutions and 
chemical equilibrium of Van't Hoff and the 


am. 


up, it can be safel 


e Koychand 


papers dealing with electro-chemistry to 
know the various empirical relations and 
_ hypotheses deduced by different authors 
during this period. Suffice it to say that 
no one has hitherto been able to give a 
consistent explanation of the vast data 


_ which have accumulated. The idea has 


gained ground that some of the fundamen. 
tal assumptions made in the classieal 
theory of electrolytes are not applicable 


in this case. 


_ Mr..Ghosh points out in a series of 
papers that neglect to recognise the elec. 
trical attraction between the ions in the 
solution is the root cause of this disere. 
pancy. He does away with the funda- 


mental distinction between electrically 


dissociated and non-dissociated molecules 
of the electrolyte on which the theory of 
Arrhenius rests, and builds anew in a 
brilliant way a more comprehensive quan 
titative theory of strong electrolytes 
The agreement between theory and obser. 
vations is very noteworthy, The theory 
is as illuminating asit is simple. To sam 
said that Mr. Ghosh 
_has made his mark in the scientifie world 
and we offer him our hearty congratula- 
tions. His series of papers on the subject 
are being regularly published in the Jour- 
nal of the London Chemical Society. We 
are gratified to learn that wr. Ghosh has 
been recently awarded the Premchand 
studentship, which is justly 
regarded as the blue Tibbon of the 
Calcutta University. Young as Mr: Ghosh 
is we look for further efforts and achieve. 
ments on his part, 
It may be noted in, passing that Mr. 





physical” _ ; 





Dr. Sapru wired his best wishes for the 
success of the Congress, while Babu 
Ambica Charan Mazumdar, ex-President 
of the Congress, wrote to say, he qwas 
physically incapable of undertaking the 
journey to Delhi and no one would be 
more sorry than himself if he failed to do 
his last duty to his country at the present 
juncture. Mr. Gandhi wrote saying he was 
too ill to attend and wishes the Congress 
all success. 


Industrial Careers. 


In the course of his convocation speech 
the Viceroy said :~ 


We do not want merely Indian capital, we want 
Indian men and not Indian men only as labour 
but as leaders who will turn their attention to 
industrial enterprise, and equip themselves for a 
great industrial regeneration in India. Wewant to 
see men devoting themselves to scientific research. We 
want to divert so ne of the great stream of students, 
which now pours into channels leading only to the 
-clerical and legal professions, into channels which 
will lead to industrial and commercial enterprise. —, 


This is a noble ambition, But iffor the 
realisation of the high hopes embodied in 
this passage the Viceroy depends, as he 
appears to do, on giving effect to the 
recommendations of the majority report 
of the Industrial Commission, disappoint- 
ment must be in store for us. Said he :— 


We have now before us the report of the Indus- 
trial Commission which tells us how this may be 
done. I can assure you that in the case of this 
feport, too, I have no intention of letting its volumes 
moulder upon our shelves. 
taken upon it and before a year elapses1 hope to 
see the foundations laid ofa scheme for progressive 
industrial development in India. 


‘We wait to know what action has 
already been taken. The Viceroy proceed- 
ed to observe :~— 


But let me once more emphasize the point that 
itis men that we want to do this thing. If the 
men are forthcoming there will be no difficulty about 
money. Capital will go where it stes possibilities 
of advantage. [ have every confidence that we shall 
see this industrial renaissance come about and where 
could it more fitly be inaugurated than in this the 
premier university in India? I commend this to 
you all, These two Commissions will have furnished 
us with information of what can be done and how 


best it can be done, It only remains for us to obtain: 


your cooperation. The personnel exists among you 
if only it will equip itself for this great task. 

We also believe that the personne 
exists among us to do all that requires to 
be done. But the pity is, in official 
parlance, Indian men, even ds leaders, 
mean provincial services men and subordi- 
nates. These cannot bring about an in- 
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Action has already been - 


td: 


dustrial renaissance in India. The (tm 
perial sezvices recommended to be crea tec 
by the Industrial Commission have keen 
proposec to be manned by young Brizish 
graduates of British Universities, whe 
“should be encouraged after about three 
years’ service to take study leave yw ii 
young men are to‘he trained at Ind.a’s 
expense to fill the highest offices of con-ro! 
and initiative and research, why are sof 
these men to be Indians? Is this the 
way to get Indian men ? It would be quite 
valueless to recognise in words t.at 
the personnel exists among us, but at 
the same time in actual practice to give 
effect ta suggestions and recorgmenda- 
tions which are.practically based upon the 
assumption that the personnel exists culy 
in the British Isles and India can breed 
only sub-ordinates. If the filling of all the 
highest posts in the industrial dep1rt- 
ments meant merely the payment cf high 
salaries to a few more Britishers, the 
mischief would have been ofacomparatirely 
limited character. But solongas industcial 
research and development in the courtry 
remain entirely under the control and 
guidance of foreign officers, foreign enzer- 
prise and capital are sure to be unculy 
favoured at the expense of Indian capital 
and enterprise, which is a vastly greater 
evil. 
Speech of the Chairman of the Congress 
; Reception Committee. . 
In welcoming the delegates to the 3rd 
session of the Indian National Ccngress 
held at Delhi, Mr. Haziq-ul-mulk “aji 
Hafiz Hakim Mohammad Ajmal Khau, 
Chairman of the Reception Committec, 
delivered an instructive address, waich 
showed grasp of the essential conditions 
of progress in India. He was right in say- 
ing that “the history .of India teacnes us 
that one of thg greatest sources of the 
weakness of our country has been its great 
diversity of race and language, of relizion 
and tradition.” This diversity could have 
been (and still can be) turned into a source 
of strength if there had been charity, for- 
bearance, toleration and. the spirit of co- 
operation, which are the results of true 
spirituality and real culture. A cultared 
and civilised man, seeing’that there is so 
much variety and diversity in the worlc, 
ought to understand that these are part 
of the Maker’s plan and make for perfec- 
tion and strength and joy. Sir George 
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Ccrnewall Lewis truly says that “even 
ac:ty in matters of religion is, for civil 
atzposes, disadvantageous. The existence 
of various sects is a guarantee for religi- 
ous liberty, and a protection against 
re ‘gious tyranny and persecution.” Mr. 
Wa Ting Fang, LL.p., late Chinese Mi- 
nister to the United, States of America, 
says of his own country that “toleration 
of religious beliefs and th@ embracing of 
tkree religions have done much to keep 
Czina cohergnt and intact. This may 
appear to be paradoxical, but if I read the 
history of the world aright, a nation em- 
bracing one solitary religion, however ex- 
cellent it might be, and prohibiting all 
otuers, i8 not likely to exist permanently, 
The people of such a nation are naturally 
nerrow-minded and bigoted, and believing 
that their religion is the best in the world, 
tkey are self-sufficient and intolerant and 
wil not condescend to hear or fearn better 


religious truths.” The Japan Year Book 
for 1916, p. 220, contains a paragraph 
which has its lessons for us. It runs as 
follows :— 


“One of the most conspicuous features of the 
~eLgious world in Japan is the prevailing tone of 
tricadliness and harmony between different sects and 
creeds. The attitude of antipathy which both 
cure perours Shintoists ij once assumed towards 
Christianity has practica disappeared, especiall 
since the outbreak of the inte Dlapa-Rusdan | ‘ar, 
wken the tremendous wave of national uprising 
swept over the whole length and breadth of the 
country. On that memorable occasion the represent- 
atives of all religious bodies in Japan, from Shintoists 
zo Greek Catholics, met in a conference in Tokyo and 
passed a resolution justifying the cause of Japan 
and in a conference held soon after, they voted that 
a fermanent Organization to be styled ‘Dai Nippon 
Shukyoka Kyokai’ (Association of Japanese Religion- 
ists) should be found forthe purpose of reconciling 
and harmonizing the different religions in Japan.” 


Mr. Ajmal Khan went on to observe that 
cniia’s great diversity of race and lan. 
erage, of religion and tradition 


was the cause of the disrwption of the politi- 
eal order of the country before the advent of 
the Musalmans and this, to my mind, is in the 
ma.a responsible for the gradual decline and extinc- 
tion of MuSlim power in this country. It should 
have been our duty, when Time wrested the control 
cf zur destinies from our hands and entrusted it to 
the care of a distinguished European people, to 
stuZy the causes of our weakness in the light sup- 
pliec by the West, to realize our responsibilities to 
generations yet unborn and to shape our lives and 
actions in a manner which would make them really 
useinl to our country and its future citizens. But 
for ‘ull one century we observed a lethal carelessness 
aad neglected our duty, with the result,that we 
wer left so far behind the rapidly progressing 
nations of the worldithat we lost even the traces 
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of their footsteps which could be relied upon to 
guide us in*our efforts to overtake them. When 
this period ended: and education enabled us to realize 
our unenviable position we spent our energies in 
fratricidal struggles and pursued this policy as a 
natiowAl ideal. 

Not very long ago some prominent Hindu and 
Muslim feaders realized that the real good and 
prosperity of our country depended on the unity 
and co-operation of the two great communities of 
India—Hindus and Musalmans, The idea took shape 
ata slow pace no doubt, but as everything right 
makes its own way, thisidea of unity too spread - 
and gradually became popular. 


A great part of the address was devot-_ 
ed to the consideration of the announce- 
ment of August 20,1917. As regards selt- 
determination, the speaker observed :—~ 


I think you will agree with me when! say that 
Ireland in spite of treasonable relations of a certain 
section of her people with the enemy, her open efforts 
against recruiting during the present war, the feelings 
of disaffection which she has openly and freely ex- 
pressed against England from time to time, can 
claim the right of Self-determination and be given 
Home Rule, India, who readily responded to every 
appeal of the Government and whose invaluable 
assistance has been acknowledged and praised by 
His Majesty the King Emperor, his Ministers and 
the Viceroy, cannot be deprived of the rights which . 
the powerful hands of the Allies are restoring to all 
the weaker and oppressed nationalities today. 


On the Announcement of August 20, the 


following general observations deserve to 
be quoted :— . 


This announcement admits India’s right to self: 
government and in so far as it does that, we thank 
the Government for it. But I haveto observe with 
regret that the restrictions and limitations contained 
in it have prevented the public from offering it an 
unqualified welcome. It has failed to satisfy the 
people of this country. Had it omitted the words 
“progressive realisation” or even mentioned a fixed 
period within which complete self-government was 
to be attained, the Government would perhaps have 
succeeded in winning public confidence. Even without 
this omission India would have offered the announce- 
ment a warm welcome had she not been aware 
of the fact that in political dictionaries the word 
“progressive” had a widely different meaning from 
the one it bore in common parlance, But in a 
country where,® according to the latest statistics 
(1915-16) conditions of education are such that for 
a population of over 24 million people (British India) 
there are not more than 147 Government colleges 
and 1598 high schools and only 3.18 per cent of the 
population are under instruction, and more than 
this, where the pace of progress in every direction 
depends entirely on the good will and pleasure of the 
government, not one or two but a number of 
generations will have to come and go before the 
“progressive realisation” of responsible government 
is over. If the announcement is given effect to in its 
present form it will require a telescope, which {is the 
last word in the realm of scientific invention, to espy 
the time when India shall be considered fit for self. 
government. Ifour competence and fituess for self- 
government is to bé measured in the manner in which 
it has been done in the Reform Report, I am afraid 
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we shall never feel satisfied, with the Government's 
estimate of ourselves. It is admitted on the one 
hand that Indians are fit for the portfolios of Law, 
Education and such other departments as may 
hereafter be entrusted to the proposed second [ndian 
Member in the Executive Council of the Governor 
General, while on the other hand these very depart- 
ments are proposed to be kept out of their control 
and treated as reserved subjects in the Provinces. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF AUGUST 20 UNSATISFACTORY. 


Under these circumstances we should be’excused 
if we consider the announcement of the 20th August 
as unsatisfactory and declare that the proposals 
based on the announcement cannot win our support 
and confidence. 


_ The speaker expressed the, opinion that 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report Indians 
have been treated liberally ia the matter 
of local self-government. “But,’’ said he, 
‘when I compare this generous “treatment 
with the proposal in regard “to the 
Provincial and Imperial Governments, 
I am reminded of the famous partition 
between the poet and his brother, who 
said : ‘From the floor.to its roof the house 
belongs to me and from ‘the roof to the 
Pleiades is all thine.’ ” ; 

Regarding the proposals in the Reform 
Scheme relating to the Government of 

_ India Mr. Ajmal Khan said :— 


With regard to the changes proposed in the Govern- 
ment of India, it will not be wrong to say that the 
illustrious framers of the Report have taken unneces- 
sary trouble in dealing with them at such length. 
They would have saved much of their valuable time 
and conveyed their meaning better if they had just 
said that with the exception of the addition of 
another Indian to the Executive Council,the position 
of Indians so far as the Government of India was 
concerned would remain as it was, for the proposed 
changes and reforms in the Central Government are 
more like phantom figures than real living beings. 
The Scheme recommends a second appointment of an 
Indian. But at the same time it proposes to “abolish 
such statutory restrictions as now exist in respect of 
the appointment of members of the Governor- 
General’s Council so as to give greater elasticity both 
in respect of the size of the Government and the dis- 
tribution of work.” Apart from the objection that it 
does not represent our demand, 1am afraid that in 
the redistribution of the work of the Council the idea 
tunderlying the division of Reserved and Transferred 
subjects of the Legislative Councils may find its way 
into the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
and adversely affect the position of the Indian 
members, so far as the importance of the departments 
to be entrusted to them is concerned, with the result 
that {the proposed two Indian members combined 
may not prove equal to even the present one member. 


We heartily endorse what the speaket 
said as regards how we can win respon- 
sible government in spite of all -obstacles 
in the way. 


But though the Scheme does not lead us to the 
road to self-government and though the Report lays 
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down that, even if all the provinces reach the stzte 
of full responsible government, the form or the Jegr2e 
of responsibility reached in India will not exactly 
correspond to that attained by the Domiziors, yet 
there is cne thing which can guarantee tke atta.n- 
ment of self-government in spite of it. That cne 
thing, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the unity betwc2n 
the two great communities of India, Hindus end 
Musalmans. 


Considering how essential Hindu- 
Moslem Unity*is for our welfare, tae 
speaker was justified in observing : 


The manner, in which India is moving o2 the p-ta 
of unity for some time past is not very. pleasing ts 
the supporters of Hindu-Moslem unity and I consiJler 
that it is high time that responsible Hindu cal 
Muslim leaders realize their responsibilities in tke 
matter. As yet they have not made seriovg efiort:. to 
guide aright their respective communities to the great 
and sacred goal that we have in view IJfontthe 
one side some supporters of the unity acti-e’y 
endeavour to bring the two communites to 9nre 


sceutre, there is ‘on the otner side a group of, ro 


doubt, misguided and mischievous persons trying to 
divide them dhd perpetuate their différences. in 
attempting to create this division it is sometimes t4e 
aid of religion that is sought and sometimes that of 
politics Those engaged in such attemp:s, whe:ker 
openly or behind the screen, must clearly understand 
that this way does not lie the rdad to national cme- 
lioration and advancement. If any community 
wishes to secure a legitimate and reascnable right 
from the other, the only way todo that is thrcugh 
sincere friendship, mutual regard and delibera.ion, 
Any other way is disastrous. It should be the first 
duty of those who sincerely desire Hindu-Mrslim 
co-operation to make serious and sustained eforts 
to sto? any rectirrence of the painful incidents which 
sap the very foundations of unity between the two 
communities. Ifthey want to wim liberty and free- 
dom for their country they'must remain anited. 


His exhortation to his co-religiorists 
shows his patriotism. 

Before I close this subject I would like to address 
afew words to my co-religionists. It is dificult to 
make amends for the injurystthey have clready done 
to their interests by keeping aloof from the Corgress 
and if they abstain from taking part i. the 
important movements tkat are fast Cevelopiig in 
the country, in a perfectly constituticnal manner, 
it will be well-nigh impossible for them to man ain 
their position. For the last 33 years the Co_ gress 
has been offering agommon platform for the waole 
of India. It has appealed for-co-operaticn to 
Musalmans in the same manner as to Hindus, Parsis, 
Sikhs and Christians. If Musalmans fail to respond 
to that appeal of co-operation between Indians 
progress is not for them. Now especially wher the 
political organisation of the Musalmans, the Al -India 
Muslim League, has, after safe-guardivg their pecial 
{nterests, joined hands with the Congress, there ‘s no 
excuse left for them and I feel sure that in the future 
they will attend the Congress in ever increasing 
numbers, co-operate with their Hindu brethren and 
fearlessly safeguard the honour and inczerests cf their 
motherland. 3 

Mr. Ajmal Khan’s observations on the 
Khilafat and Muslim Holy Places and 


Muslim States deserve the serious ctten- 
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‘tion not only of.the British Government 
but ofall the Allies of the British Empire 
as well. Musalmans ‘‘take the keenest 
brotherly interest in each other’s welfare 
and desire to see their States in the world 
free and independent. They want to live 
honorably aad let others live honorably.” 
‘ "The safety and independence of the Holy Places is 
anotier question which touches Musalmans deeply, 
These places are sanctified by the pious memories 
of their great prophets and sacred injunctions of 
tkeir Holy Book, and are in fact a very consi- 
dezable phenohenon in their social, political and 
religious life. Their present: condition is causing 
them great anxiety and profound pain. They want 
tosec themin truly independent Muslim hands and 
lurge upon the Government the recognition of their 
mest cherjghed and deep seated religious sentiment. 
Closely associated with this is the question of 
the Ehalifat, It is a purely religious question whose 
decision rests entirely with Musalmans. Itis a part 
aud parcel of the Muslim faith and no kind of outside 
inter-erence with ity settlement will be tolerated by 
the Musalmans, If all the powers ,of the world 
comkine to force a Khalifa on Musalmans the humb- 
lest af them will not follow him. If any one can 
hare a right to choose a new religion for Musalmans 
he can ‘also appoint a Khalifa for them. It is not 
for me to point out that when the meanest na- 
tioratities, and the smallest countries are being given 
the fullest liberty in temporal matters, it will be 
highly detrimental to the great principles of true 
statesnianship, which are the very basis of every 
elvilised, and good -government, if Musalmans are 
niade to feel that it is proposed to interfere with 
their -eligious questions: , 

The speaker was quite right in demand. 
ing <he repeal of the Press Act and the 
Dezence of India Act. Against the former, 
“the country has protested times without 
number, but so far the protests have gone 
unheard. A Free Press is absolutely 
essential for a healthy national life, and 
we srould once maqre demand from the 
Goveznment the repeal of this intolerable 
piece of legislation. As the war is over 
now, the Defence of India Act, too, which 
was essentially a piece of war legislation 
should be repealed without any further 
demands on the part of the country.” 
The fate of the political prisoners did not 
fail tc receive the sympathetic attention of 
Mr. Ajmal Khan. ‘‘Every Indian heart,” 
‘said he, “bleeds at the pains and sufferings 
which the brave and patriotic sons of the 
country, are suffering in jails and intern. 
ment camps for no other fault than their 
love for their country. Now.that the Gov- 
ernmezt has-changed its policy towards 
India, it is high time that they were 
one and all without exception released.” 
We have in our last number givén some 
reasons why an ammesty should be pro- 
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claimed for all persons imprisoned after 
trial, or interned, or confined as State 
prisoners in jail for purely political offences, 
As the war is over, these prisoners may be 
released without delay. On the question 
of the release of the: deportees during the 
secretaryship of Lord Morley, that states- 
man wrote (pp. 315-16, Vol. II. Recollec- 
_ tions): 

“Now I must say a word about the vexatious 
subject of Deportation, and it may easily bea short 
word, because we both of us are only too well 
acquainted with all the general arguments, and both 
of us would be only too glad to be rid of the deported 
gentry. Itis only a question’of time. When can we 
prudently let them go? We ought to have some 
good moment and occasion. The very earliest 
compatible with prudence, consistency, aid common- 
sense would be best, for reasons both of justice and 
policy. When would such a moment: be ?......Would 
not the public completion and announcement of your 
Regulations be an occasion? , The release of our 
detenus at such a time would be a mark of confidence 
in our policy aud position.” ‘ ~ 


Similarly we may say:that the release 
of political prisoners on: the occasion of 
the passing of the Indian Reform Billin 
Parliament, at the latest, “would be a 
mark of confidence’’ of the British Govern- 
ment in their “policy and position,” 


Even the Report of the Rowlatt Com- 


mittee, which has become a sort of gospel 
with the bureaucracy, suggests the release 
ofa large proportion of the .detenus and 
state prisoners, as will appear from sec- 
tions 195 and 196 of it. 


It is not possible for us to say what 
proportion, if any, of the detenus and 
. State prisoners consist of real revolution. 
aries who wanted to bring about the in- 
dependence of India by conspiring ‘with 
Germany and by other means. Assuming 
that there are a few such men among them, 
it is safe to presume that they are possessed 
of sufficient jntelligence to understand that 
‘the British Empire is today the mightiest 
fighting unit among the nations of the 
world, and that, therefore, it would be 
impossible for Indians to become indepen- 
dent by driving away the British people 
from India by force. True patriots should 
try a different method of obtaining free- 
dom. This consideration alone should 
suffice to show that there would be no 
danger in releasing the bulk of detenus and 
state prisoners. As for would-be homi- 
cides and dacoits, they ought to be dealt 
dae according to the ordinary law of the 
and. 
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: “Equal Partners.” 

The thoughts of ordinary Indian poli- 
tical workers and revolutionaries are apt 
to be engrossed with India’s disabilities 
under British ruleand the British cormec- 
tion. But we ought also in due measure to 
think of the ability which in spite of our dis- 
abilities we possess of making the world 
better, happier and richer in non-material 
and material wealth than itis. It is idle 
to speculate on what might have been ; we 
must make the best of the circumstances 
in which we find ourselves. Nor is it of 
any use to idly dwell on the achievements 
of our ancestors;—they are not our 
achievements. Whatever the advantages 
or disadvantages of British rule may be, 
one thingcis clear; namely, that the Bri- 
tish connection has been the means of 
breaking down our walls of isolation and 
exclusiveness, it has been the means of 
mingling the current of our life with the 
world-current. Why think merely or 
mainly of what boons or curses the world- 
current has brought us or can bring us? 
Why not think of also the blessings 
which may be made to flow from us 
along the current all over the world ? 
Why not think also of the opportunity 
which our restored and recovered inter- 
course with the world has given us to 
uplift and enrich the world? It is not 
merely by winning rights that we can 
become “equal partners’ in the British 
Commonwealth or in the wider common- 
wealth of the world. We must equal 
others in our own achievements in _reli- 
gion, philosophy, literature, science, art, 
inventions, industry, commerce, philan- 
thropy and civic and political life. We 
should cease to think merely of getting, we 
shotild think also, and perhaps more, of 
giving. And it must be-our giving, not 
that of our ancestors. e 

Great Britain has hitherto supplied the 
key-note. Seeing that we are five times as 
many as the white people of the Empire, 
why should not our note be the key-note ? 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
Presidential Address. 


Itis unfortunate that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya’s presidential address gt 
the Delhi Congress could not be sent in 
advance to the press. We have not, there- 
fore, had ‘sufficient time to deal with ‘it 
adequately in the present number. It is 
also probable that what has appeared in 
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the papers is a full sunimiary and not the 
full text. [This “Note” was written beZore 
we had seen the concluding portion of thc 
address, which was wired to the papers < 
day later. ] 

In response to the delegates’ demanc 
the Pandit began his address in Hindi anc: 
spoke ia Hindi for about half an hour. He 
thanked the people for the very warm wel- 
come they-had geven him at the station 
on the way to the pandal and in the 
pandal. They had not been able to carry 
out their desire regarding the manner in 
which they wanted to welcome him, but 


‘he felt that this also was not without it: 


to some good. 


. light to their homes. 


own compensating feature and would leac 


The action of the authorities forcibly brought to’ 
their minds the fact that however much they migh: 
wish to honour their President, be came withou: 
any authority and the official order could. stop wha 
they in their egthusiasm wished to do. This, said th 
ptesident, had 1ts own lessonin teaching them wha: 
they should demand, namely, the real authority ic 
their own country. He did hoge fora day when an 
Indian Prince or Statesman would be appointed :ob- _ 
the Viceroy of India. He referred to the attendanc:-~ 
of the peasant delegates and observed that to-da~ 
they could truly describe their assembly as nationa: 
He prayed to God that the Congress may gathe- 
strength through them and that they, whoever the- 
be by caste, be able to carry the torch of the Congres 
He regretted that in sp:te ci 
his desire to address them in their national languag 
he could nct do so, They had amidst them Madras. 
guests and they ought to bé hospitable to their guests. 
But before proceeding to deliver his address he woul. 
tell the peasants what was the aim of Congress, 

The address proper, has been thought 
out in such a way that the war naturally 
occupies the first and a very prominen: 
position init, the reform scheme coming 
next and, with related matters, occupy: 
ing somewhat more space than the war 
The speech is not very strongin language 
but powerful in substance. 

The President did not take it for grantec 
that in the world’s history or Europear 
history, Gerraany alone has been guilt; 
of thinking that might is right. 

To my mind the hand of Providence is clearly dic- 
cernible both in the devolopment of this war ard it: 
termination. The world and particularly the Europea: 
world needed a correction and achange. It had beea 
too much given upto materialism and had been tos 
much estranged from spiritual eonsiderations. 1. hac 
flouted the principle that righteousness exalteth 
nation. In spite of the vaunted civilization of Europe 
some of its nations have Ween living ina state cf 
international anarchy and their relations to one 
another and to the outer world have turned upoa 
force. They have been dominated by an overpowerin? 
passion for wealth and power and in their mal 
pursuit of it have trampled upon the rigits aul 
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liberties af weaker states and peoples. Spafn, Austria 
and France, each sought the mastery of Europe in the 
past. Germany attempted it now. England has not 
since the fifteenth century attacked the independence 
of any European state but has befriended them. 
Hence they have been threatened by their more power- 
fol neighbours. But she too has followed a different 
policy in Asia and Africa. During the last half century 
only she has waged wars to annex Egypt, the Soudan, 
the South African Reppblics and Burn, besides 
several other minor wars. There have been great 
quarrels among the nations of Eyrope abotit markets 
and colonial possessions. There have been contentions 
between France and Germany for the 


control of 


Morocco, between Russia and Austria for the control: 


of the Balkans, between Germany and the other 
powers for the conrol of Turkey. These great 
t'valries among them have led them to live in cons- 
tant fear of war and ever to keep themselves prepared 
for it. The earth has been groaning under the burden 
of big battalions and armaments. There have been 
treaties and alliances but they were entered into to 
keep up the balance of power among them. The 
determining factor in international relations has been 
force. Any natidn which wished to attack another 
could do so with impunity ifit made itself superior 
‘zo that other in brute force. e ° 


¢ 


Coming to the consideration of the’ 


recent war he said : : 

Many of the Allies also had too often in the past 
acted on the evil principle that might is right and 
aot all of them perhaps were yet prepared to act in 
their dealings with all nations and peoples on the 
principle that right {s might.. At the special service 
of penitence and humble prayer held on “he third 
anniversary of the war the High-souled Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta dwelt upon thefact that time and again 
the Allies had been held back from victory by circum. 
stances which were not or could not be expected. 
And His Lordship said what was God saying all 
this while to our nation and Empire: ‘‘You must 
change, you must change before I can give you 
victory.” ‘You must change” is. addressed to the 
nation as a whole and to all the individuals of it. 


The United States of America joined with us and their - 


adhesion makes the continuation of the war certain. 
Thus our nation is granted another chance to change 
itself. The same living demand is‘teiterated : ‘‘You 
cnust change before I can give you victory.” It was 
the evident purpose of Providence that the power- 
‘ul nations of the world should undergo a 
sew birth and not only that this war should 
re-establish the principle that right is might but 
‘nternational anarchy should be ended and the war- 
ring nations of the world should ggree to establish 
amoral order and a permanent arrangement among 
them to ensure just and fair dealings with one 
another and the rest of the human family in the 
future. For the accomplishment of this purpose it 
was necessary that the war should not end until 
America joined it and until the nations agreed to 
the peace proposals which ‘were-to he the basis of 
this order. It was therefore only when they had so 
agreed that Providence enabled America to come 
in at the critical moment to help the Allies and to 
+urn the scale against G@rmany. This is not a matter 
of mere inference and argument. President Wilson 
had distinctly said that America did not come into 
the war merely to winit. Ashe putit, she came in 
zo be instrurhental in establishing peace secure 
against the violence of irresponsible monarchs and 
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the ambitions of military coteries and make ready 
for a new order for new foundations of justice and 
fair dealing. ‘‘We are about to give order and or- 
ganisation,”’ said the great American who has evi- 
dently been appointed by God to he the master 
masgu in building His new temple of international 
justice ; “we are about to give order and organisa- 
tion to the~peace not only for ourselves but for other 
people of the world as well, as far as they will suffer 
us to serve them. It is international justice. We 
seek not domestic safety.’? He had outlined the 
basis of peace. The Allied Governments had accepted 
his proposals at once. Thecentral Powers accepted 
{t when they could not help doing it. And he is now 
at the conference at Paris to help in the settlement of 
peace. As he recently said: ‘‘Peace settlements which 
are now to be agreed upon are of transcendant 
importance to us and to the rest of the world, The 
gallant men of our forces on land and sea have 
cousciousiy fought for the ideals of their country. 
I have sought to express these ideals and they have 
been accepted by statesmen as substance of their own 
thought and purposes. As the assocl&ted Govern- 
ments have accepted them I owe it to them to see 
to it so far asin me lies that no false or mistaken 
{nterpretation is put upon them and no _ possible 
efforts omitted to realise them. It is now my duty 
to play my full part in making good what ‘they 
offered their lives and blood to obtain. : 


_ America’s ideals were then described, 
and President Wilson’s fourteen points 
summarised. The Pandit then dealt with 
India’s position with reference to the 
Péace Conference. 


Unfortunately . the Government of India are 
not responsibleto the Indian public and, as matters 
stand, there often is a great divergence of views 
between them and the public of India. This being 
so one may be allowed to say without reflection 
against my friend Sir S. P/ Sinha that it would have 
been more in consonance and also in keeping with 
the proposals of the constitutional reform’ which 
contemplate the appointment -of ministers from 
among the elected. members of the Councils, if the 
Government had seen their way to ask the Congress 
and the Muslim League which they knew were going 
to meet here this week or the elected members of the 
Imperial affd the Provincial Legislativé Council to 
recommend an India or Indians for appointment by 
the Government as India’s representative at the Con- 
ference. In view of the fact that Canada is going 
to have as many as” six representatives it need not 
have been apprehended that a request -that India 
should be allowed to have more than one represen- 
tative would be regarded as unreasonable. There is 
a widespread opinion in the country that something 
like this should have been done. This view is not 
urged because of any delusion that the proposals for 
constitutional reform relating to India will be dis- 
cussed at the Peace Conference. I suppose every one 
understands that they will be discussed in the British 
Parliament. : : 


e the history of the hope of and struggle 
for obtaining self-government during the 
British period of Indian history is to be 
found in the lines quoted below :— 


In the early days of British Rule an English 
statesman regarded it as of a temporary character. 


\ They clearly said that it was their duty to so adml- 
nister India as to help her to take up her own govern- 
ment and to administer it in her own fashion. 
as time rolled on and vested interests grew up and 
became strong a contrary spirit came to domigate 
the British policy.in India. The administration came 
to be conducted less and Iess in a manner conductive 
to the development of the people as a nation and 
‘more and more so as to perpetuate their subjection. 
Indians noted it and protested against it. Many 
large-hearted Englishmen deplored it. Foreign 
critics also noted the fact. An eminent - Frenchman, 
M. Challey, wrote in his book published a few years 
ago: “Had England taken as a motto ‘India for 
the Indians’, had she continued following the idea of 
Elphinstone and Malcolm to consider her rule as 
temporary, she might without inconsistency grant to 
the national party gradual and increasing concessions 
which in time would give an entire autonomy to the 
Indians”, But that is not now heraim, For halfa 
century and ‘more the Indians and, liberal-minded 
Englishmen had been urging England to adopt the 


policy of India for the Indians, to indianise the ad-- 


ministration and to give power and opportunity to 
the Indians to administer their own affairs. Thirty 
years before the warthe Indian National Congress 
came into existence and it had ever since its birth urged 
that,.a fair measure of self-government should be 
given to the people. The scheme of reform which 
the Congress put forward in 1886 was calculated to 
secure them such power but they have not got it till 

‘now, Since 1908 we have specially stated that self- 
government on colonial lines was our goal. 
attention to these facts so that it may be remembered 
that we had been pressing for a recognition of our 
right to self-government long before the war. It is 
not the war, its events and its result that have led us 
to ask for self-government for the first time. Even if 
the war did not come, our claim to it should-have been 
granted long ago as a mere matter of right and simple 
justice, os 


It is only right and proper that it has 
been asserted that self-government ought 
to be ours asa mere matter of right and 
simple justice. This -fact is so often for- 
gotten or wilfully ignoréd,by both British 
officials and non-officials, and even by many 


of our own countrymen, that we think - 


the Pandit would have beenejustified in 
devoting to ita very prominent section of 
his address. As it lurks in two or three 
out of several hundred lines, the casual or 

hasty reader may miss it altogether. The 

very first paragraph of the pronounce-. 
ment proper could very well have been 
devoted to the enunciation of the doctrine 

of the inalienable right of nations to self- 

government, in disregard and scorn of any* 
possible fling at doctrinaire politics. 


The announcement of August 20,1917! 
is characterised as ‘‘a momentous utter- 
ance” “butit was unnecessarily cautious 
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and cold.” On {the Montagu-Chelmstord 
Reform scheme, the Pandit observes :~ 


The official scheme proposed a limited measure of’ 
control in the provincial governments and abso- 
lutely none over the Imperial Government. The official 
proposals thus fell very short of the Congress League 
scheme, They were, therefore, generally regarded as 
inadequate, [t was clear that: while acknowledging 
that the proposals constituté an advance on existing 
conditions in certain_directions the bulk of public 
Opinion in India was flot satisfied with the scheme as 
it stood. Almost everybody who was anybody 
wanted more or less important modifications and 
improvements in the scheme. 7 


The spzaker then enumerated many 
modifications of the scheme which all 
parties have agreed in suggesting Ue 
hoped that “the principles for whic Great 
Britain and the allies have fought” would 
be acted upon in the case of India. 


The principl¢és for which Great Britain azd the 
allies fought have now been embodied in the peace 
proposals of Pregident Wilson to which I have referred 
before. These principles have been adopted with the 
hearty concurrence and support of Great Britain, 
Indeed the credit for adopting them is in one sense 
greater in the case of Britain and France than in the 
case of Amezica. For 8ritain and France had borne 
the brunt of the war for four years and by their 
unconquerable courage and heroic sacrifices made it 
possibie for themselves and the Allies to achieve the 
final victory. Besides their sufferings and sacrifices 
had also been incomparably prentee than those ot the 
Americans and their feelings far more deeply'injured. It 
was the mcre praiseworthy of them, therefore, «hat 
they readily agreed to the peace proposals, which ran 
counter in some instances to the decisions which they 
had themselves previously arrived at. Now the 
principle that runs through the peace proposals fs the 
principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities 
and their right to live on equal terms of liberzy and 
safety with one another isclearly embodied in them. 
Each nation is to be given the freedom to determine its 
own affairs and to mould its own destinies. Russia fg 
to have an unhampered and unembarrassed of 20rtun- 
ity for independent determination of her own zolitical 
development and national policy. Austria-Hungary {9 
to be accorded the opportunity of autonomous deve- 
lopment. International guarantees of political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity arc 
to be secured to the Balkan States and to the :-ndepen- 
dent Polish States which are tobe created. Na- 
tionalities other than*Turkish now under the Turkish 
rule are to be assured seznrity of life and autcnonmous 
development in the adjustment of colonial claims. 
The principle to be followedis that in determining 
such questions the sovereignty and interests of the 
population concerned are to have equal weight with 
the equitable claims of the government whose title ig 
to be determined How far these principles of 
autonomy and self-determination are to be applied 
to India, that is the question jor considerat:on,. We 
are happy to find that the Government of Britain and 
France have already decided to give effect to these 

roposals in the case of Syria and Mesopotamia, This 
has strengthened our hope that they will be extended 
to India also. 


The President’s exposition of “seli-de. 


s . 
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termination” was very lucid and_illumi- 
nating and “practical” withal. We will 
quote the greater portion. 


There are two aspects of self-determination as it 


has been spoken of in connection with the peace | 


proposals. Oneis that the people of Britain, colo- 
nies and other places should have the right to say 
whether they willlive nnder the suzerainty of one 
power or of another. So far as we Indians are con- 
cerned we have no need to say s@ and do not desire 
“to exercise that election. There is however the 
second and no less important aspect of self-deter- 
mination, namtly that being under the British 
Crown we should be allowed a complete responsible 
government on the lines of the dominions in the 
administration of allour domestic affairs. We are 
not yet asking for this either. Weare asking for a 
measure ef self-government which we have indicated 
by our Congress-League scheme of 1915. We ask 
yirat the measure of self-government or, responsible 
government which you please to give to us should 
be judged and determined in the light of the 
principle of self-determination which has emerged 
triumphant out of this devastating War: In order 
that this should be done it is not necessary that 
the proposals of reform which have been elaborated 
by Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford should be laid 
aside and a brand new scheme prepared. The special 
SScongress and the Moslem League have expressed 
their willingness to accept those proposals with the 
roodifications and improvements which they have 
jacvocated. This great Congress, representing the 
people of all classes, creeds, Hindus, Mussalmans, 
Parsis and Christians, representating all interests, 
landholders and tenants, merchants and businessmen, 
ecucationists, publicists and representatives of other 
sections of the people, is assembled here to day to 
express the mind of the people on this question. 
One special and particularly happy feature of this 
Cangress is the presence at it of hundreds of delegates 
of the tenant class who have come at ‘great sacrifice 
f-om far and near to join their voice with the rest of 
their countrymen in asking for a substantial measure 
\o% self-government. This representative congress of 
the people of India will determine and declare what 
in its opinion should be the measure_of reform which 
should be introduced into the country. Let the 
* British Government give effect to the principle of 
self-determination in India by accepting the proposals 
so put forward by the representatives of the people 
of India, let the preamble to the statute which is 
under preparation incorporate the principle of self- 
dewrmination and provide that the representatives 
of the people of India have an effective voice in deter- 
mining the future steps of progress towards complete 
iSyesponsible government. This will produce deep 
cortentient and gratitude among the people of India 
and. strengthen their attachment to the British empire. 
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Our Frontispiece. 


’ The name of this picture does not bring 
out the ideas which the artist wishes to 
expyess pictorially. The artist would pre- 
fer to call it “Life Eternal,’’—sacrifice and — 
the passing on of light and warmth being 
the essence of that life. Mr. Chughtai tries 
to bring out his meaning by means of the 
following imaginary conversation between 
the Lamp and the Moon :— 

“The Moon.—You are a very tiny thing 
compared with me. Your light is limited 
to small cottages, mosques, ruins, &c., and 
the duration of your life is not longer than 
anight; and yet so many moths gather 
round you in a single night and sacrifice 
their lives for you ! But no one comes near 
me to make such a sacrifice, although I 
have been shining in the vast blue expanse 
of the sky for thousands of years amidst 
the gliterring stars and illumining the 
whole world. 

“The Lamp.—Your light is external 
and borrowed, for you reflect only the 
light of the sun; whereas my light is 
mine own and proceeds from the core of 
my being. It is the result of sacrifice,— 
the burning of the heart (the oil), That is 
why the moths gather round me and 
sacrifice their lives.’ This ever-recurring 
and never-ending tale of sacrifice typifies 
the life eternal. You have produced no 
other moon since you were born. But the 
light that is in me has lighted up many 
other lamps, which are the life of the 
mosque, the ornament of the temple, the 
joy of the huts of poor men, where the 
nation dwells.”—Chatterjee’s Picture Al. 
bums, No. 8. 

= Journalistic Unfairness. 

_ When there are meetings held.for and 
against a measure, newspapers should 
in all fairness report the fact of both 
kinds of meefings being held. It is, there- 
fore, very unfair that the two English 
daily organs of Indian opinion in Cal-' 
cutta have not been reporting any meet- 
ings held in favour,of Mr. Patel’s hill, 
fewer though they be in number than 
those held against it. 


\ 
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INDIANS IN BRITISH 


NDIANS have been for many years emi- 
grating to many countries outside 
India,such as South Africa, Mauritius, 

Vest Indies, Canada, and the islands of 

‘ar Fiji. But in the strictest sense of 

he word, I do not think they can any- 

rhere lay claim to have made colonies of 
aeir own. A colony is a number of people 
rawn from the mother country, going 
utin a group, to inhabit some distant 
lace. As correctly defined, a colony must: 
lean that the emigrant group retains 
$s political connection with the mother 
ountry, ina stirring manner, and feels 
owards her a strong sentiment of filial 
ttachment. A colony is politically under 
ae special protection of the mother 
ountry, and generally enjoys, in addition 

9 the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 

eople of the mother country, some special 

ghts and privileges conferred upon it by 
harters, Sc understood, India can claim 

2 have no colony of Indians as such. 

hough Indians have spread far and wide 

ver both the hemispheres, they have no 
olitical connection with, certainly no 
olitical protection from, their mother 
guntry ; and, as a result, not onlydo 
1ey possess no status of equality with the 
2ople of the countries of emigration, but 

1 several cases they have no rights of 

tizenship, nay, not even the rights of 
an. The Indian emigrants have laboured 
der all sorts of disadvantages on 
count of the fact that India is a depen- 

vocy. The Imperial Government to 
thom alone they could look, has been 
ttle disposed to extend help or sympathy 

9 Indians, even within the British Empire 

self, Without active help from the 

\other country, no colony ever prospered, 


rean prosper. It was with the help of’ 


ie Imperial Government alone that the 
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EAST AFRICA 


Australian Commonwealzh rose to its 
present power. South Africa and Canada 
owe their greatness to the protection and 
patronage of no other nation tian 
Britain. New Zealand and other countries, 
that were, the other day, sacking on the 
lap of the Lmperial mother, are tow 
marching abreast with their sister colories. 


‘ On the other hand, Indian emigrants aac 


to work all alone. They steered treiz 
way across the seas without a similar 
protecting hand offered them by tzei- 
Government. This has rendered all thei~ 
schemes of colonizing weak and unstadle. 
Not only this, but they were also reducec. 
‘to such a humiliating condition, and sack 
an unequal treatment was meted out tc 
them, that no human being could possibly 
continue to bear it with philosophic 
calmness. When things went beyond the 
stage ofhuman endurance, a struggle for 
the assertion of elementary rights, from 
the human as well as the imperial points 
of view, became inevitable. Movements 
like those of Passive Resistance, as con- 
ducted under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, were the natural outcome. That 
great struggle of the South African Indiens 
was an epoch-making event in the history 
of India. It will bear rich fruit in he 
course of time, though .one must not be 
prematurely sanguine abort its immedi. 
ate efficacy. But if the situation in Sorth 
Africa has been eased to any extent, if the 
rights of Indians as citizens and human 
beings have in some small degree been 
recognised, if there is now a disposition to 
arrive at some satisfactory solution of the 
‘problem of the status of indians in the 
Empire, this is due to the great interest 


ftaken by India herself in the question 


during thaf struggle and to the exertioas 
of patriotic workers in India like the lace 
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Fonourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale. That 
interest and strenuous work must continue 
with zeal and perseverance. A great. deal 
remains to be done even in South Africa. 

It may be said that, in self-governing 
dominions, the Imperial Government 
cannot safely interfere, even.in regard to 
questions of vital Imperial interest. But 
there is no such inipediment to granting 
Indians their just rightsand privileges in 
Protectorates and Crown Colonies. Happi- 
ly, both the Imperial Government and 
the Colonits, thanks to the welding to- 
gether of the Empire under thestress of the 
great war, are disposed to find a solution 
of the question. Bataright solution will 
deperml upon India and Indians themselves, 
upon the zeal and earnestness which they 
evince in their work. ee 

There are facts in British East Africa 
to show that wé are on the eve-of a new 
situation, in which the ,dangers may 
assume much more serious dimensions 
even than those of South Africa. Unless 
relief comes in time, the struggle may 
assume a bitter form leading to disasters 
of no ordinary kind. The Indians in East 
Africa are fully aware of what is happen- 
ing. They wish to move in time and 
desire the help of the mother country. 
They desire to remain in close connection - 
with India itself, and they wish their 
condition to be fully known. ae 

The affairs of Indians in East Africa are 


not very accurately understood by Indians ° 


at home. Many, even, confound East Africa 
with South Africa. To make matters 
clear, 1 may mention that East Africa is 
two thousand miles north of Durban and 
has its Government independent of the 
Union Government of South Africa. The 
territories of East Africa lie to the east of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, on the equatorial 
line. Intheir centre, there isa plateau 
rising to a height of 8,000 feet, above the 
sea level, i.c., as high as*the Nilgiries. The 
plateau has a cool healthy climate. East 
Africa has a total area of about 240,000 
square miles. It has a native population of 
about 3,000,000. All of them are in the 
primitive state and so do not count asa 
political factor of serious importance. 
There are about 30,000 Indian emi- 
grants in East africa and Uganda, mainly* 
engaged in trade and a few in service. 
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parallel to the coast. The coast belt is 
hot, but generally healthier than Bombay. 
The up-lands, in which term may be in- 
cluded all districts over 5,000 feet, are 
very healthy, fever being almost unknown. 
Tere was a Commission sitting, in the 
beginning of the year, enquiring whether 
the climate of the country suited its being 
madea close reserve for pure European 
colonization. It is understood that emi- 
nent European doctors have emphatically 
answered the question in the negative. 

I shall now proceed to state facts, 
which will show how strong is the case for 
better treatment of the Indian settlers in 
British East Africa, and how their claims 
must not be allowed to be overlooked in 
the post-war settlements. 

The connexion of the Indians with this 
part of Africais known to date back at 
least .to the Fifteenth Century. It pro- 
bably began earlier still, being anterior 
to the advent of European influence in 

‘Zanzibar and the adjacent portions of the 

mainland. Even before the Christian era, 
‘Arabs and Persians appear to have emi- 
grated into this land. In the Fifteenth 
Century the Portuguesé appear to have 
entered the field and held the whole coast 
under their sway. In the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury the power of the Portuguese in East 
Africa rapidly declined, and that of the 
Arabs, under new auspices, rose on its 
tuins. The Indians of Muscat, who, later 
on, became the Sultans of Zanzibar and 
the main land, dominated’ these regions, 
till ‘British and Germans came in and 
began encroaching upon their suzerain 
power. Under various treaties made with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, a portion of this 
territory was acquired on lease for ad- 
ministration by a British Company, which 
was known as the British Hast Africa 
Company. : 

- Some ather interior provinces and also 
Uganda were added to these territories by, 
ee subsequent Consuls General at Zanzi 

ar. 

These territories made rapid progre 
and affairs became too important and ; 
tricate for the Company to manage. 

a conseqtience the acquired lands wer 
taken up by the Crown and the admini- 
stration was vested in the Foreign Office. 
Under the terms of one of the internation- 


The Europeans number about 8,000. Inq al treaties, it was obligatory ~on the 


climate and vegetation, British East 
Africa discloses an arrangement of zones 


British Government to show proof of the 
complete occupation of any territory 


= 
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, Which they clainied as their own.’ It was to the Colonial Office, and a Governor was 


‘ 


s 
\ 


therefore incumbent upon the Government 
to construct a Railway from Mombasa, 
the chief port of British East Africa, to 
lake Victoria Nyanzain order to be able 
to claim the complete occupation ret 


* Uganda, Throughout this period of de: 


( 


‘ vices to the 
‘tioned, the 


. across Africa, 


velopment, Indians rendered signal ser- 
British flag. As already men- 
ne Indians were there before the 
British came. Dr. J. Keltie says in his 
‘Partition of Africa” that all but a frac- 
tion of the trade was in their hands, The 
Officers of the Indian Army explored some 
of the darkest regions of this country. 
The services of the Indians were of im. 
mense value at every turn. This is borne 
out by the following statement of Com- 
mander V.R. Cameron, C. B., who went 
“Dr. Kirk,” he says, ‘“ob- 
tained for us letters of recommendation 
from the Sultan, and, what was perhaps 
still more important, from an Indian 
Merchant, to whom nearly every trader 
inthe interior owes money, so that his 
oe could not lightly be disregard- 
ed. 


But most vitally material was the 
Indian help in the Railway development. 
The Uganda Railway has greatly added to 
the prosperity of-East Africa. All that 
long railway line from the coast was built 
by Indian labour.’ The peace. and the 
ordered liberty brdught thereby have ac- 
celerated industrial development, and in 
this respect also Indians have rendered 
indispensable service. 

It was after the important spade work 
had been thus done by the Indians and 
communications opened up, that European 
‘Settlers began to arrive in large numbers. 
As there was sufficient scope for both the 
races to live there side by side, Govern: 
ment offered facilities to encourage emigra- 
tion from both countries, . 

Then followed the usual story of com- 

etition and jealousy and racial dislike. 

phe number of European settlers increased 


i, to them, the economic superiority of . 


Indians’ became unbéarable. They 
nded the Colonists’ Association in 
HO3, to obtain for themselves, as against. 
ndians, special privileges and concessions, 
and to urge upon the Government the 


policy of legal differentiation between race 


and race. 
In 1905, the administration of the 
country was transferred from the Foreign 


appointed for the adininistration of the 
country instead of a Commissioner, as 
hitherto. In 1907 the Governor was given 
an advisory legislative Council, on which 
there was an official majority, with seats 
for three or four nominees from the 
European settlers and one from the 
Indians. ® j 

The'treuble, which was thus started, 
took time to devel~p. The racial question 
assumed an acute form during the regime 
of Sir Percy Girouard. Under him, the ad- 
ministrative machinery was directed +o 
oust the Indians from East Africa, although 
they had laboured so hard there to build 
.upa stable and progressive unit of the 
Empire and a common, comfortable 
hearth and home for British subjects of all 
races. be ; 

The previous Commissioners and Go- 
vernors had full knowledge of the large 
contribution Which Indian emigrants had 
made towards bringing British East 
Africa up to its present state. of prospcr- 
ity, and they paid due regard to this fact 
in framing laws and regulations. But, 
with the advent of a majority of European 
members on the Legislative Council, it 
became difficult for subsequent Governors 
to keep up the old equilibrium. Mean. 
while, the situation became aggravated 
owing to the influx of South African 
settlers, who were imbued with the idea 
that Indians belonged to an inferior race, 
These Sonth Africans had, from their in- 
fancy, learned the lesson “always to treat 
Indians as “undesirables.” They soon 
formed such a powerful element in the 
community as not only to defy law and 
order, but even to go the length of 
stoning Governors, for not granting what 
was demanded by them. The nominated 
European members of the Council have 


, become partisans. They have resigned by 


way of emphasizing their demand for an 
increased number of their own elected 
representatives on the Legislative Council. 

These European elements naturaily 
carry great influence with the Colonial 
Office. Weak Governors, apparently sent 
with the special purpose. to promote the 
interests of the Europeans, have made 
several concessions to the whites in 
preference to the other races. But the 
ettlers are not satisfied. They want more, 
hey want to make the Protectorate a 
close preserve for themselves and for this 
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they seek to get full power. They desire 
this, in spite of the fact that the Protec. 
. tozate is not self-supporting but requires 
every year a “subsidy from the Imperial 
Treasury. This subsidy, at present, is 
ntilised by the Colonial Office as a safety 
valve against too exclusive anti-Indian 
jegislation. But the policy of protecting 
indian rights is abhorred “by the 
Europeans, and hence their cry for their 
cwn majority by electiof' on the Legisla. 
tive Council. When they getit, they will 
carry everything before them. Their re. 
quest for a majority on the Legislative 
Council, on the elective principle, is likely 
to be granted by the Colonial Office. 
Possibly effect may be given to it, even in 
the cffrrent year. 
This-is the great danger before the 


Indian settlers, and it is against this that - 


strenuous efforts are necessary. It is-true 

that the Colonial Office has promised that 

due-regard will be shown to’ the interests 
cf ather races, but the Indian Community 

- is doubtful as to how the Colonial Secre- 
tary will interpret this promise in actual 
dzeds, and facts prove how justified these 
doubts are and with what vigilencé India 
must watch the interests: of her fellow- 
countrymen in British East Africa. 

It is necessary, at this point, to refer - 
to facts contained in the State. Papers. 
A number of ordinances were promulgated 
during the period between 1907 and 1917, 
of which the sole aim was to elbow out 
the Indians, and to make the healthy 
tableland of East Affica a close preserve 
for European settlers. These highlands 
are the most fertile part of the country. 
They cover an area of thirty thousand 
square miles. To meet the requirement of 
tke European residents in arid about 
Nairobi, the Capital of the East Africa 
Pzctectorate, Indians have been allowed 
to till a certain number of market gardens 
in the neighbourhood.s But, apart from 
this, the land in this vast upland has 
beeo, up to date, granted only to 
Europeans, including Germans (before the 
War}and toemigrants from South Africa 
of European descent only. This was done 
in accordance with the recommendations 
mniade by Land Board of the Protectorate, 
in August 190%, that certain lands shoulde 
not be given to Indians. 

. The following extract from a very4 
weighty representation made on the sub- 
ject by the London Branch 6f the. All- 
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India Moslem League will show the 
injustice involved in the policy thus in 
augurated. 


‘In transmitting the resolution to His Lordship’ 
predecessor (Lord Elgin) Mr. Montgomery, th 
Commissioner of Lands, reminded the Secretary o 
SiAte that the claims of the Indian Communit) 
could not be lightly disregarded, seeing that the: 
werein the country long before Europeans settle 
there; that, but for Indian labour, the Ugandi 
Railway would never have been constructed; tha 
“most of the trading wealth of the country is in th: 
hands of the Indians” and ‘Indians are British sub 
jects.” These strong considerations, unhappily, wer 
not kept in view by Lord Elgin to the degree the) 
merited. In a Despatch to the Governor (Marcl 
1908) His Lordship said: “With regard to thi 
granting of land to Indians, it is not consistent witl 
the views 6f His Majesty’s Government to impos: 
legal restrictions on any particular section of thi 
Community, but as a matter of administrative -con. 
venience grants should not be made to Indians it 
the upland areas.’”?’ My Committee venture to sub 
mit, that questions of principle, affecting the con. 
tentment and well-being of the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty, ought not to be subordinated to mere 
“administrative convenience,” and that .a grave 
mistake was made in reaching a conclusion so op. 
posed to the declared policy of His Majesty’s Govern 
ment. It would appear, from the published facts 
that Lord Elgin did not contemplate the extension 
ofthe restriction he reluctantly accepted for “ad. 
ministrative convenience,’ to anything like so wide 
an area as is now claimed to be suitable for reserva- 
tion for those designated white settlers.’ —- 

This exclusion of Indians from acquiring 
lands in the upland area constitutes a 
grave injustice to the Indian.Community 
and forms the root evil. Not only has 
this sore grievance been allowed to remain 
unredressed, but further disabilities have 
been imposed upon Indiansin this respect 
since the outbreak of the war. 

‘Another grievance of the kind is thus 
referred to by the Moslem League repre- 
sentation :— 

“With regard to the administration of justice, the 
position appears to my-Committee to be far from 
satisfactory. Europeans, but not Indians, have the 
right to be tried by jury. The differentiation, it is 
respectfully submitted, is not justifiable, and my 
Committee agree with the argument of the Indian 
Association of East Africathat at least in import- 
ant cases,—particularly charges of murder,—there 
should be a mixed jury, composed ofthe nationalit 
of the accused and that of the person or perso 


‘aggrieved, or at whose instance the prosecution 


instituted. \In Uganda, Indians serve on juries 
cases affecting their fellow countrymen, and th 
seems no reason why a similar practice should no 
prevail in the neighbouring and more advanced Pr 
tectorate. Sir John Kirk told the Sanderson Com 
mittee, that, from his experience in Zanzibar, he was 
of opinion that Indians should be entirely under the 
same law as Europeans, save in the matters of in- 
heritance, marriage, etc. In view of recent develop- 
ments of anti-Asiatic policy, Indians naturally feel 
that the denial, in their case, of the right of trial by 
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jary, enjoyed by other communities, is not conducive 
to the impartial administration of justice and cer- 
tainly does not inspire that confidence, which they 
desire to entertain, in the constituted courts. 

“My committee must also take exception to the 
invidiousness of a recent Ordinance, whereby the 
Governor may appoint “any resident of the Protec- 
torate, being a British subject,” of European agtrac- 
tion, to bea Justice of the Peace for the Protecto- 
rate, or any district thereof. This wording, 
Lordship will observe, disqualifies from service on the 
magisterial bench any resident of Indian birth, no 
matter how influential and respected he may be. 
This express exelusion involves a wholly unjustifiable 
slar upon the Indian peoples, who, in their land, 
served the Crown not merely as Justices of the Peace, 
but as District and Sessions Judges and Judges of the 
Bigh Court ; indeed, the administration of justice is 
mainly in their hands. Considering that the Indians 


in the Protectorate outnumber the Europeans by 
more than 12 to 1, and have amongst ihem men of 


highest probity and standing, it should be at least 
within the competence of the.Governor to place re- 


presentatives of the Indian community upon the 


Bench,” 


These are some of the grievances of 
Indians in East Africa, and they yet remain 
obstinate facts, notwithstanding. the re- 
presentations made by.the various Indian 
Associations and the London Branch of 
the All India Moslem League. They do not 
however, complete the story of the ills 
from which Indian settlers have been suffer- 
ing. lhave, so far, given only the summary 
of the chiefevents which took place between 
1907 and 1914, Strange as it may seem, 
matters have been aggravated since the 
great war. The ruling powers, forthe time 
being, have been the military authorities, 
and under the regime of martial law deeds 
have been committed which have made 
the Indian population well-nigh stupified 
and terror-stricken, 

There are two different things to which 
close attention should be paid :—(a) the 
executive doings of the military authori- 
ties, (b) the ewe passed during the war 
time. 


(a) When the war broke out British 
East Africa had no strong Defefice force. The 
authorities passed a very anxious time, 
till the Indian army reached the shores 
and relieved the situation. In the mean- 
| while, the Indian community had offered 
their services, as volunteers, for the defence 


ofthe country. In spite of all this, after 


the advent of martial law, the worst pos- 
sible treatment was meted out to them. 


Men like Mr. L. W. Ritch, Ex-Secretary of 


the famous South Africa Indian Associati 
and Mr. Meherchand Puri, amongst tHe 
loyal section of the Indian community, were 
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arrested and deported either to Englard 
or India, without any substantial evidenc:, 
ortrial. Ona certain Sunday, when tle 
members of the Arya Samaj had met:n 
their hall for worship, they were errested 
wholesale and cast into dungeons fir 
months without any trial. Many of :ben 
were subsequently freed. Some were d2- 
porte@ to India, aud some are detained 
even now. - ; 

From the atbitrary methods followec, 
it appeared that the military officers, who 
had come from India with the Irian 
army had also brought their prejudice: , 
to which they gave full scope. Onze inc - 
dent may be told which puts all others 
into the shade. There were two prc- 
minent gentlemen in Mombasa, offe named 
Mr. Keshavlal, who was clerk of the Court 
there, and had wholly kept himself clocf 
from politics. He had interested himse f 
in religious affairs. The other person was 
Mr. Savak, who was a merchant. H= 
was the Secretary .of tke Indian Assccia- 
tion at Mombasa and also of the Eas: 
Africa Indian Congress. Both o% thes: 
gentlemen were arrested by the military, 
on the charge of having been in possession 
of a type-written letter, addressec by c 
third person to them, and supposed to con- 
tain disloyal. sentiments. They av2r ~haz 
they had never before seen this lezter 
The prosecution alleged that it was founc 
in their houses along with others, wher 
search was made in their absence. Ar 
additional evidence was brought fortl 
against Mr.Savale, which was that he aac 
expressed sympathy, as Secretary of th: 
Indian Association, with the Passive Resis 
ters in South Africa, These two were 
tried by the military tribunal. After 2 
period of nearly six months, they werc 
given a capital sentence, a punishment 
which never would have been awarded ir 
a Court of Law. But their lives were 
saved, it is rumoured, through the inter- 
vention of a gentleman, who is < high. 
authority of the East African Judicature, 
and with whom Mr. Keshavlal had keen 
in contact for a period of more than tvven. 
ty years. The sentence was revised by 
His Excellency the Governor, and a. term 
of some twenty years imprisonment 
substituted for it. If is the belief of 
the Indian public, that the evidence 
brought against these sufferers was not 
ooly insufficient and urtrustworthy but 
that it was actually fabricated, and that 
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tae whole affair was made a travesty of 
jcstice, pure and simple. — 
Nothing has been so far put forward by 
Covernment to show that this Indian 
cdin.on is incorrect. -It was firmly be- 
lizved that, when the reign of martial law 
come toanend, these two gentlemen would - 
b2 set free. But they have already been 
inprisoned in the duageons of Mombasa 
fcr more than four years, and our sense of 
hamanity should not allotv_ us to let the 
watter rest without a_ searching enquiry. 
(b) After 1807, no Indian member was 
a pointed on the Legislative Council, nor 
was Indian opinion sought, or consulted, 
in regard to matters of vital interest. Mat- 
ters went from bad to worse, and this pro- 
€ucel at’ awakening among the Indians, 
who rose to the occasion. Indian Associa- 
tons were formed at various places, and - 
taese insisted upon the representation of. 
Indians on the legislative Council. They 
. carred on the work of watchin£ and safe- 
guarding indian interests systematically. 
‘he East Africa Indian Congress held its 
first session in Mombasa,in the year 1918. 
li voiced the opinion of the whole East 
African Indian community on matters 
concerning their general welfare. But soon’ - 
cfter this, war broke out, martial law was 
Froclaimed, and the arbitrary methods of 
the Military Department came into opera- 
tion. 
The Indian organisations were paralyzed 
ty subsequent acts of military terrorism. 
“he best men of the Indian community 
were either deported or voluntarily left 
the country. The fate of those few, who 
“nsisted on staying, was trembling in the 
balance. All public meetings were prohibited. 
The following controversial acts and 
ord-nanées were passed by the Legislative 
©ctncil, during the time of war, without 
any Indian element being present :— 
. 4d. The Rickshaw -Ordinance was 

amended. A certain classe of Rickshaws 
“was reserved for Europeans, and no 
“nd/an or Asiatic can sit therein. Thusa 
great stigma of inferiority has been brand- 
ed on Indians as a race:~ 

2. The Land Ordinan 
_amended. 

By the Land Ordinance of 1909, as it 
stood, Indians were not allowed to buy 
“and for cultivation ina certain area, nor 
slots for residential purposes in the town- 
ships. But, for commercial purposes, they 
‘were allowed to -buy plots.in the town- 
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ship..?On this, the London and Indian 
Moslem League had commented as fol- 
lows :— ; : 


“elt ts singularly repugnant to British conceptions 
of reason and justice, that recently the sale of plots 
in the Sixth Avenue, Nairobi, was accompanied by 
the cgtidition, that no plot should be used ‘as a 
place of residence for Asiatics, or natives who are 
not domestic servants in the employ of the lessee.’ 
It has been suggested that this condition would 
enable Europeans to avoid the propinquity of In- 
dians; bat the plots in question are’surrounded by 
Indian-owned and Indian-equipped guarters. The 
conditions, under which Nairobi has been created are, 
mainly, by Indian capital and enterprize. No effec- 
tive policy of racial location could be carried out 
without such wholesale expropriation, and other 
proceedings so arbitrary, as to render unthinkable 
any attempt of the kind under the flag of. the British 
Protectorate. Attemptstoapply the policy in this 
or that street are therefore quite futile, and can only 
give unnecessary annoyance to the Indian residents 
without securing, even from the standpoint- of a 
racial prejudice, the slightest compensating advan- 
tage.” . 

After this, in one of the English papers 
it was reported that the Colonial Office 
reposed implicit confidence in the tried 
administration of Sir Percy Girouard, the . 
Governor of East Africa, who is a.Cana- 
dian, believed by his friends in London to 
be incapable of inflicting any sort of trad- 


‘ing disabilities upon the large and in- 


creasing community of Indians under his 
Government. 

Thus was the Ordinance of 1909, in its 
original form, condemned. Its amendment 
has made it worse still. The amendment 
disallows Indians, not only to own plots 
for residential purposes, but also to own 
any landed property for commercial pur- 
poses. The Governor, who was supposed 
to be incapable of inflicting trading dis- 
abilities on Indians, was given new 
powers under this amendment. He was 
allowed to veto all transfers of landed 
properties made to Indians. Let it be 
understood that the mere reading of the 
wording .of this amendment seems harm- 
less, but its fangs are concealed in the 
magic word veto. 

Last year, a big Indian merchant 
bought property, in a principal business 
area, worth some lacs of rupees, but the 
Governor would notallow the use of the 
building, either for residential or trading 
purposes. The Indian merchant, as a 
censequence, had to sell the whole pro- 
perty to the Europeans. 

3. Property of Enemy Aliens Ordi- 
nance of 1917. 

Under this Ordinance, the properties of 

‘ 


a 
So 
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the enemy can be sold by auction, but 
Germans and Indians amongst others are 
disqualified from bidding. . 

4. The Health Ordinance by which the 
Health Officer was given extraordinary 
powers to remove any building undexthe 
name of sanitation. ; 

Last of all, there has been recently 
enacted a piece of legislation which has 
perhaps caused greater harm to the in- 
terests of Indians than any other similar. 
meastire. 

: 5. The Legal and Medical Practition. 
ers’ Ordinance has been so framed as to 
prevent any Indian, holding an Indian 
degree, from ‘practising asa Lawyer ora 
Doctor in East Africa. Men in England, 
holding Indian degrees, are recognized ; 
but this Crown Colony (which is even 
now supported ouf of the funds of the 
British Exchequer and hasso much ofits 
prosperity dependent on the Indian com- 
munity) has made this bold attempt to 
throw an obstacle in the way of educated 
Indian emigrants.” Fortunately, there is 
no indentured labour system in British 
East Africa, and there is not-such an 
influx of the non-educated Indians as we 
see going on in other places. The Indians 
settled in East Africa are bona fide mer- 

chants. The bulk of them are totally 
ignorant of their rights and consequently 
apathetic in regard to political agitation. 

But it is the educated Indian who is an 
eye-sore of the European settlers. There 
is no law made, up till now, to prevent 
the Indian labouring classes coming into 
British East Africa. The above Ordinance 
is designed to close the doors against the 
educated Indians. Thus the tendency of 
the law of the country is to encourage the 
emigration of the illiterate Indian masses. 
Yet many white settlers have the audacity 
to complain of the low generality of the 
Indian emigrants. The effect» of keeping 
out educated Indians are many and 
serious. The Indian settlers never get the 
kind of leaders they require. 

We are often told that the mal-treat- 
ment of Indians in other colonies of the 
British Empire is only due to their illiter- 
acy, and that if only educated Indians 
were to go to places outside India in 
larger numbers, the difficulties they have’ 
been called upon to face, from time to 
time, would be automatically solved. Bu 
this piece of legislation prevents educated 
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Indians themselves from emigrating, 291- 
ever good their own University Cegrze1. 
It has become a tremendous barr:e:, 
devised unfairly to limit the colonizing ar. 
pirations of Young India. Indians botk at 
home and abroad will have todo their best 
to break down this outstanding barrier. 

Thgre is no need to enter into che 
details of the state Of turmoil, into whica 
the Indian Community was thrown tuadez 
martial law. At a later period the Ccr- 
munity steadily began to. recover, asd, 
soon after its recovery, it’ energeticall- 
began to strive to make up for the grcunc. 
it had lost. With the sympathies of no~ 
a few Europeans in East Africa, its effo~t: 
culminated in the reorganizatiow of thx 
Indian Associations at Nairobi and Mom 
basa. The whole Community has rcu 
been fighting as one body against thc 
wrongs done, to Indian interests. Unfor- 
tunately, the East African Indians have 
got no Mahatma Gandhi, who can mould 
heroes out of the ordinary clay. They 
therefore stand in imminent need of tue 
powerful sympathies of influential Asso- 
ciations in India and of the Indian pubdtic 
in general in order to obtain their full 
rights as citizens of the British Empire. 

It will be seen from the above facts tuat 
the British East African legislation sas 
gone a considerable way to undermine 
the position of the Indians there. A racial 
bar has been placed on the Statute Book ; 
disabilities, not in consonance with <Le 
British spirit of justice, have been imposed 
upon His Majesty’s loyal Indian subjects. 
All these things together with the nu- 


.merous miseries, sufferings and acts of 


violence to which Indians have been sub- 
jected under martial law, are surely suffi- 
cient grounds for the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry, now that the war 
js over. 1 would suggest that, as in the 
instance of the Fiji Islands, some gentlc- 
man like Mr. C. ®. Andrews should be sent 
out, not with a view to agitate, but to 
study and ascertain the general condition 
ofthe Indians and how their rights and 
ptivileges have suffered both before and 
during the war. He would also recom- 
mend suggestions for the amelioration of 
their present condition. Everythirg 
should be done to help*forward the ao 
pointment of »such a Commission ot 
Enquiry. 


Nairobi.. G, B. TADVALEAR 
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CHILD LABOR Ipt INDIA : 
By Pror. J: A. HANSON, M.A., S.7.B, 


HY does any ‘question about the 
labor of children ¢n India. arise ? 


Have not the children worked here 
for generations ? Why may they not con- 
tinue to do as they have done? Well,a 
change is coming over this land. It has 
already begun and will develop quickly 
after the war. And child labor under the 
changed conditions will be a far worse 
thing if allowed to haveits way than it 
could have been under the old situation. 
There is going to be an extensive industrial 
development after the war, especially the 
development of cotton manuf&cture. And 
it was in the cotton-mills-of England and 
America that this evil was most exten- 
sively manifested. The removal of the 
ccuntervailing duties has opened a new 
- era of opportunity to the Indian manufac- 
tere of cotton. It is likely that post- 
war policy will exclude German and 
Austrian competition in Indian markets, 
There seems to be no ddubt that the 
Indian cotton manufacture will greatly 
increase, And this is only one form in 
which we are going to see factory work 
increased on every hand, There are some 
Indians who object to the introduction 
of the Western industrialism. They say, 
“we do not wantit.” Unfortunately for 
them, they can’t prevent it. Industrial 
advance offers money for those who will 
take the lead. The enterprising among 
the Indians themselves will go after it, 
and others will follow. The advance is 


on, it will be much better for the high. ° 


minded to turn to and help guide it into 

‘ right channels than to sit off and call 
it bad names which it will surely proceed 
to deserve. 

This means that India’s history will 
repeat many of the features of the history 
of the industrial nations. But in the list 
of features which they produced there 
has been much that was evil, many 
abuses of the highest and best interests 
and ideals of the race. But all people 
who have the interest of humanity at 
heart will seek to obviate thest in the 
experience of this land. One of the 


cheapest, tho not easiest, things in the 
world, is to profit by the experience of 
others. There has been so much fatalism 
in.the thought of India that many are apt 
to accept the evils as a necessary part 
and cost of the advance.- But they are 


not. What will have to be cured by sad _ 


after-thought might better bé prevented by 
intelligent foresight. One of the great 
truths of the ages is the vicarious value 
of suffering. And geople who behold 
suffering and -pass it by without learning 
its lesson and applying that lesson to 
themselves and others are not fit to be 
the leaders of others. The suftering of 
the pastis an asset of the future. Those 
who ignore it are guilty of criminal 
neglect. And the crime is against the 
whole of humanity’s future, against the 
Kingdom of God. : 

Hundreds of thousands of little children 
were sacrificed to the Moloch called “‘the 
industrial advance of the late eighteenth, 
and early nineteehth centuries.” Their terri- 
blesuffering was sad. But how much sadder 
if men in India to-day go on in blindness 
and let India’s little ones suffer in the 


“same way! Cannot the suffering of the 


children of England. and America be 
turned to the saving of the little ones of 
this already burdened land ? 

- When the writer first thought of a treat. 
ment of this subject he was aware that 
there was little literature on the subject, 
Since then as he has hunted thru books 
on industrial and handicraft conditions 
in India afd thru many “reviews” which 
take up every other subject under- the 
sun, he has become painfully aware that 
people in India are not thinking about 
this thing. But, surely, now is the tim 
when it should be faced, before the 
greatest havoc has been done. What 
follows is not given asin any way a full 
etudy ora final analysis. In fact itis so - 
fragmentary as hardly to justify a paper 

s yet on the subject, Firsthand 
Viseiedge is essential and I have had 
practically no opportunity for that. How- 
ever if this treatment succeeds in stirring 


> 
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a little interest in the stbject, so as to st food....They slept by turns and in re'ays, i1 


F : : filthy beds which were never cool; for on2 sat c’ 
lead to its study and the shedding of children were sent to sleep in them as soon as th 


more light on it, it will not have been others had gone off to their daily or nightly toil 
in vain. There was often no discrimination of sexes; and dis 


America and England have bothtried ease, misery and vice grew asin a hotbed of conzagi 
this race-destroying method of pilingypp ™” 
money. In order'to refresh our memories Then Gibbons tells us that many were 
I wish first to turn to a very dark at the game time agitating against black 
chapter in the history of England. My slavery in other countries, and comments 
object is not to make it appear worse thus: Py 
than America. If the evil was not quite “The spectacle of England buying -he 
soextreme in America it was because her freedom of black slaves by xiches drawn 
development followed that of England. fromthe labor of her white ones, affords 
And she learned alittle, from thelatter. an interesting study for the cyniral 
But itis to America’s shame that she had philosopher.” * 
the evil at all after her opportunity to But I do not care what the “ey. 
learn from the mother country. Ifany nical philosopher’ can see in if The 
person has or may get any power to thing that it tells me is that sore. 
head this thing off and does not doit, the body must make the facts known or 
‘shame and blame will be even greateron people cannot feel one way or the ctker 
him. For now we have the whole about it. The fact that the English 
history of the West as a guide to the people had & heart of sympathy for tue 
right. The following extracts are taken black man argues that they would have 
from Gibbons’ “Industrial History of sympathy for English white children if 
England” (p. 178 #.). He quotes a Dr. they knew the facts. And when the facts 
Aiken writing in 1795 as follows: were actually laid before them they did 

“The females are wholly uninstructed in knitting, as well forthe children as they did for 
sewing, and other domestic affairs requisiteto make the blacks. : 


them frugal wives and mothers. This is a very great 7 
faisfostane to them and the public, as issadly proved _ poe spre ue ada oe eae passed 
by acomparison of the laborers in husbandry, and because of “‘the fearful spread t rough the 


those of manufacture in general. In the former we factory districts of Manchester of epide- 
meet with neatness, cleanliness andcomfort; inthe mic disease, owing to the overwork, 
latter with filth, rags and poverty.’ scanty food, wretched clothing, lorg 

Then he refers to the prevalence of hours, bad ventilation and overcrowdirg 
fevers which attacked the weakened in unhealthy dwellings of the workpecple, 
children with terrible effect. At first esnecially the children.” Butit was tae.e 
parents would uot send their children things that opened people’s eyes and be. 
because of the disgrace, came the basis fora powerful public opi. 


‘ nion. Gibbons proceeds: 

“Tt was not until the wages of the workman had 7 ; Monae 2 
been reduced to a starvation level that they consent- A curious inversion of the proper order of things 
ed to their children and wives being .employed in the was seen in the domestic economy of the victims of 
mills. Bat the manufacturers wauted labor by some this cheap labor system, for women and girls we-e 
means or other,.and they got it. They gotit from superseding men in manufacturing labor and in cou- 
the workhouses...... Sometimes regular traffickers sequence, their husbands had often to attend, ina 
would take the place of the manufacturgr, and trans- shiftless slovenly fashion, to the household duties 
fera number of children to a factory district, and which the mothers angi daughters, hard at work in 
there keep them, generally in some dark cellar, till the factories, were unable to fulfil, Worse still, 
they could hand them over to a mill-ownerin want motiaers and fathers in some cases lived upot the 
of hands, who would come and examine their height, ‘killing labor of their little children, by letting them 

trength and bodily capacities, exactly asdid the out to hire to manufacturers, who found them chzap- 
ave-dealers in the American markets. After that the ef than their parents. 

sone were cin Sosy ve nee og owners, But a change was brot about atlte- 
ominally as apprentices, but in reality as mere ‘ 
slaves, wi gee uo wages, and whom it was not the two are eae gree DEE, 
worth while even to feed or clothe properly, because and Richar astler had carried on thet: 
they were so cheap and tlteir places could be so easily « agitation for some time. he former gave 
supplied......Their treatment was mostinhuman. The his impressions long afterwards in 4 


hours of their labor were only limited by exhaustion : ase 
after many modes of torture had been unavailingly speech in the House of Lords. He said : 


applied to force continued work. Childrén were “Well can I recollect in the earlier perinds of th- 
often worked sixteen hours a day, by day andby factory motement, waiting at the factory gates tc 
. night......They were fed upon the coarsest and cheap see the children come out, and a set of sad, dejected 
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- India’s industries. Yes, 
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cacaverous creatures} they were...... The cripples and 
distorted forms might be numbered by hundreds, 
perhaps by thousands. A friend of mine collected a 
vast number together for me; the sight was most 
pteous, the deformities incredible, They seemed to 
me, such were their crooked shapes, like a mass of 
erooked alphabets.” ‘ : 


A corroboration of his words is found 
in one of Southey’s letters to Mr.-May,’in 
which, speaking of factory labor, he re- 
marked with justice: ‘“tRe- slave trade is, 
mercy compared to it.” Arnold Toynbee 
said: “{f tremble to think what this 
country would have been but for the 
Sactory Acts.” ; 

And here I imagine, someone, knowing 
the fagt that in India too we have a Fac- 
tories Act, finds this query rising in his. 
mind : ‘Inasmuch as there is alteady legis- 
lation on this subject why are you trying 
to work up our sympathies and indigna- 
tion ??? The answer must be, that what- 
everelse may be true, it is 2 fact that in 
India there is child labor on a large scale 
and child labor that is going to tell 
terribly against India’s future if it is 
not stopped. 

If people who care do not begin at once 
in allearnestness tocombat the evil, it is 
going to get worse with the extension of 
there is a Fac. 
toties Act, but “‘there’s many a slip ’twix 
the cup and the lip” so far as getting all. 
the benefit possible from it is concerned. 
We shall have a detailed look at this Act, 
but first let us realise that the field of 
future investigation in this subject will 
have to be more extensive than merely the 
realm of factories. 

Everyone here knows, and most of you 
better than I, that children begin very 
early to work in India, And the plea is 
that it is because India is‘a poor country. 
But there are many reasonable people 
who believe that the causal relation is not 
all in the one direction, but that itis also 
true that one reason why India is a poor 
countty is that her little, ones have to 
begin todo hard work so soon. The pro- 
blem undoubtedly exists in the case.of the 
agricultural pursuits and the handicrafts. 
Here however the situation is more intri- 
cate and only long study of actual condi- 
tions can fit anyone to pronounce upon ¢ 
the matter, The situation is not so strik- 
ing as in the case-of the factories. ‘The 
thing that complicates it is that undoubt- ( 


‘edly a large amount of the working of 


children, especially in agricultural pur- 
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suits, is, on the whole, beneficial. It is 
perfectly clear on this score that there 1s 
much interference with education. And 
one of the problems that those who will 
intrgduce free and compulsory education 
miAt face, and will find hard to settle, is 
this that education interferes with work. 

In an article on “The Family as the 
Economic Unit in India” -in, the ‘“‘Modern 
Review” for June 1912, Radhakamal 
Mukerjee has spoken as follows: 


“The boys of the family (in Bengal) also are all 
usefully employed. They do most of the work of 
pasturing the cattle.’ They collect the fuel and 
mauure, milk the goats and sometinies cut grass for- 
the cows. The girls at their fathers’ house have not 
to work much. In the artizan’s family the boys, 
like their mother, can do more work. They-are early 
trained as apprentices, In Madanpur, Benares, I saw 
boys and girls of 4 or 5 years arranging the nakhso 
threads by ‘means of wooden handies, and thus help- 
ing their father in weaving. Thus the boys are 
trained in the craft quite early and they begin work 
as soon as they learn some of its rudiments” (p. 598). 

Here there is the supervision of parents 
who, presumably, are solicitous for the 
children’s welfare. -When there is no 
supervision of the parents then there is 
danger. But forgetting this they think 
‘only that if children can work at an age 
of 5 to 8 years in their own homes,. they 
can also do so ina factory if the manager 
is. willing to hire them. But even if the —. 
work is more of the nature of see 
there are undoubtedly abuses, From 
what has been-said in my hearing I feel 
that conditions on tea plaritations are in 
need of attention. But Jet us turn toa 
field where we have more definite informa- 


tion. 

The Indian Factories Act; 1911, which 
went into force July 1st 1912, contains the 
following provisionS with regard to child- 
ren: First, it defines*‘child” as a person 
under fourteen years of age. ‘This, as we 
shall see ina few moments, it definitely 
recogfises *child labor as legal, for it al- 
lows labor below that age. ‘‘Factory”’ is 
defined : ‘premises wherein, or within the 
precincts of which, steam, water or othe 
mechanical power or electrical power 4 
used in aid of any process for, or inciden 
al to, making, altering, repairing, orna4 
menting, finishing or otherwise adapting 
for use, for transport or for sale any 
article or part -of an article.” ‘The law 
does. not apply to any factory in which 
“on wo day in the year are nrore than 49 
persons simultaneously employed.” But 
local governments may extend the applica- , 
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tion of the law to aity in which there are 
as few as 20 persons thus employed. And 
im most cases the local governments have 


used this power. Chap. ITT. para. 19 says: 


“No woman or child shall be allowed to clean any 
part of the mill gearing or machinery of a fagtory 
while the same is in motion by the action of st&m, 
water or other mechanical power or electrical power 
as the case may be, or to work between the fixed and 
traversing parts of any self-acting machine while 
such machine is in motion by the action of any power 
above described.’ Para 20: “No woman or child 
shall be employed in the part of a factory for pressing 
cotton in which a cotton opener is at work.” CA. IV. 
para 23: “With respect to the employment of chil- 
drea in factories the following provision shall 
apply :—{a) No child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory unless he is in possession of a certificate granted 
under sectiou 7 or section ‘8 showing that he is not 
less than nine years of age and is fit for employment 
ina factory and while at work carries either the 
certificate itself or a token giving reference to such 
certificate ; (b) no child shall be employed in any 
factory before half past five o’clock in the morning 
or after seven o’clock-in the evening ; (c) no child 
shall be employed in any factory for more than 7 
hoursin any one day.” Para 26: “The mauager of 
a factory shall fix specified hours for the employment 
of each woman and child employed in such factory, 
and no woman or child shall be employed except 
during such hours.”’ 

(It is provided that the hours for women shall 
not exceed 11). Ch. V. Para 82: “No child shall 
be employed in any textile factory for more than 
Six hours in any one day.” Ch. VI. para. 85: 

In every factory there shall be kept, in the pre- 
scribed form, a register of the children employed 
in such factory, and of the nature of their respec- 
tive employment.” Para 386 provides for posting 
notice of hours of employment of women and chil- 
dren. CA. VI para. 46: “If a child over six 
years ofage is found insidé any room or part ofa 
factory in which room or part children are employ- 
ed and in which auy manufacturing process or work 
incident to any manufacturing process is being 
carried on, he shall, until the contrary be proved, be 
deemed to be employed in the factory,” Para 47: 
(1) The burden to prove age is upon the accused, 
(2) “A declaration in writing by a certifying sur 
geon that he has personally examined a person 
employed In a factory and believes him to be under 
ur over the age set forth in suzh declaration shall, for 
the purposes of this Act, be admissible as evidence of 
the age of the person.” 


The penalty provided for viSlating the 
conditions under which persons may work 
and the keeping of the register is as fol: 
ows: the occupier and manager shall be 
intly and severally liable to a fine which 
nay extend to Rupees 200. A false certi- 
oHeate or wrong use of one may lead toa 
fine ofuptoRs.20. ~ | ; 

The sum of it then is this: that children 
between nine and’ fourteen may work 
seven hours in a factory, or only sixina 
textile factory. If they are fourteen or 
over they may work up to 11 hours if they 
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are females and any number of hours if 
they are males. The other provisions ire 
concerned with safeguarding the workers 
and enforcing these provisions. As a 
matter cf practice the hours in tke fac- 
tories are generally twelve a day, so xhe 
plan is to have two shifts of half-timers, 
thatis children under fourteen. We shall 
see howéthis leads to abuses. 

Now, first of all, it is apparent to any 
one who knowse the history of England 
and America in these things, that tke age 
limits are too low.. The age shoud be 
twelve instead of nine. Someone pro-es:s, 
“why, they don’t work so ‘fast as the 
Western worker.’? But how can they be 
expected to work as fast as the adult who 
has only nine hoursa day ? Whethet they 
work as fast or not is beside the poirt, 
after all. The question is, could thev, as 
they are, work any faster? The facts in- 
dicate that they are already working too 
hard, orat Rast not getting the proper 
amount of body-building food and leisure. 
The report of the Factory Inspector for 
‘Central Provinces and Berar for 1916 says 
that there have been’ considerable ort- 
breaks of both plague and cholera ard 
that these have affected particularly the 
women and children operatives. And Mr. 
S. H. Fremantle, t.c.s., in his Report on the 
Supply of Labor in the United Provinces 
and Bengal, 1906, says, on page 8, that 
the plague epidemics were particulariy 
fatal to the boys and young men worsing 
in the Cawnpore Factories. 

But not only are these age limits of tke 
law too low to allow of the building up 
of sickness-resisting bodies, but in many 


.cases the law is not lived up to. 


The fact that the Factories Act is being 
evaded is testified to from many sources, 
Missionaries have told me that they Lave 
seen many children in the jute mills in 
Calcutta of whom they were sure that 
they were under nine years of age. Others 
have spoken of the Silk Mills ia Kastmir 
in which ttey are sure they have seen 
children as young as six and seven yenrs 
at work. A Cawnpore merchant who said 
he had close associations with men who 


-arein good positions in the mills ther 
_ told me that they admit that the law i; 


being extensively broken there. Stude.? - 
have spoken of seeing children who mis- 
be under the legal limit working in cot'on 
mills, in- the Punjab, and Gujerat, and 
other places. But I am not depencing 
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_ apon the evidence of these alone, for after 


all, this would not be sufficient evidence 
upon which to base any sweeping conclu-: 
sions. Weshall look. at the evidence of 
men who are themselves responsible for 
the-enfofcemént of the law and might 
therefore be expected to make the case ap- 
pear as well for themselves as possible. 
The evidence of the factory indoectors 
themselves shows that the abuse is wide- 
spread. . 

To begin near home, we find that in his 
reports for 1913, 14,:15 and 16, the In- 
spector of Factories and Boilers of the 
United Provinces repeats that while con- 
Gitions are not so bad in textile factories, 
ke kngws the children are being illegally 
employed in the ginning factories. In the 
report for 1914 the Chief Inspector for the 
Bombay Presidency said that he thot that 
breaches of the act were seldom due to 
carelessness or neglect but to a deliberate 
aim at sweating, particularly in those 
places where labor wasscarse. He said, 
“child labor is exploited to.a regrettable 
extent, much, of course, to the disadvan- 
tage of the child.’ These are his own 
words, and if they were not so grim, it 
would be: almost humorous to read them.’ 
The 1916 report for Burma says that 
there has been an increase in the number 
of boys employed. His own words follow: 
“There is some slackness in getting 
children certified, particularly when the 
factory is not very near the Civil Surgeon.” 


’ The 1916 report for the Central Provinces 


and Berar includes this case among others 
that were prosecuted, “the case of the 
Mills of the Akola district: this was a 
most glaring case in which systematic 
sweating of women seems to have been 
practiced with impunity under most 
dangerous conditions for some time, 
and the fact that patrols had been 
posted on watch to give the alarm 
on the approach of any likely inspecting 
authority clearly indicates guilty know- 
ledge and obvious intention.” I give this 
case to show you the methods used to 
evade detection, these women were kept 
-working in acellar with uncovered lights 
allabout. The same person would do the 
same for children. The fact that they set. 
patrols shows that it pays and that is thee 
reason it is done. Later this inspector 

caught 82 women thus at work in the mill, 

but he says that the provisions of the law 

are inadequate to help him deal with the 
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cases effectively. Finally, let “us quote 
from the report for 1916 from the Punjab, 
Delbi, North-West Frontier Provinces. 
The inspector, Mr. L. H. Tafis, M.A, 
says, 

“During the past season, 1916,—17, the excessive 
emfioyment of women and to some extent children 
has been more widespread than ever in the cotton 
ginning factories. The profits of illegal working are 
solarge compared with any possible fine that «may 
be inflicted, that I believe occupiers and managers 
deliberately take the risk of prosecution rather than 
work reasonable hours, more especially as really sur- 
prise visits are becoming more difficult to make, 
because of limitations of railway service in the major- - 
ity of districts, and the varions methods which can 
be adopted to obtain previous notice of any visit to 
any particular neighborhood. Even when they are 
caught red-handed, the skill displayed in trying to 
avoid being brought to book is remarkable; owing 
to the latitude allowed by the law, itis not easy ta 
obtain a conviction against the real responsible occu- 
pier, who takes the profit from ‘the sweating of 
poverty-stricken women and children, and who, 
instead of having any shame in the matter, regards 
it as an offence similar to exceeding the speed limit.” 

It seems fairly clear then that there is 
something to talk about, and that the 
children of India are being converted into 
weaklings and their strength being poured 
into the purses~of some very respectable 
people, Huropean and Indian, who are 
enough removed from the situation to see 
very little of it. 

There is no doubt that it is harming 
the people of India, physically, mentally 
and morally. Its physical effects are well 
set forth by Mr. Taffs whom we have: just 
been quoting for the Punjab, Delhi, North- 
West Frontier Provinces. Infact he says 
the same things of Ajufer-Merwara for 
which he has made a separate report. He 
says i— 

“The conditions under which children work, espe- 
cially in spinning mills cannot failin the long run to 
result in the physical deterioration of the factory 
labourers ; the comparison between factory children 
and those of the same age working similar hours in 
various Vernacular and Industrial schools I have 
visited, is rengarkable. While the latter are bright, 
alert, interested in their work and of good physique, 
the former are thin, weakly looking, tired, listless and 
poorly developed.” 7 

He says that, especially in seasonal fa 
tories, the one day in seven is not giv 
and the period of rest in the middle- of ‘t 
day is not observed. We do not have t 
take any flights of the imagination to tell 
what this land is going to reap from _ this. 
When England came to draw up her forces 
for the Boer War she found to her dismay 
that the average in physique and strength 
of the people from her factory districts 
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was much below that’of others and there 
is no doubt that it was the result of pre- 
vious years of child-labor to which we 
have referred. India, we hope, will never 


have the same kind of an occasion to make- 


the discovery, but ifshe goes in the same 
path she will come out in the same pla&e. 
We may truthfully paraphrase and say, 
As a nation soweth so shall she also reap. 

And the mental effects are equally sure 
and bad. The Bombay Government Resol- 
utionon the managing of factories says 
(Dec. 1917) that only 17 p.c. of the mill 
children are receiving any kind of educa- 
tion. The Bombay factory inspector’s 
report already cited, says: 

‘(The education of factory children cannot be said 


to be satisfactory. On the 30th March out of 3090. 


children employed in Bombay only 532 were receiv- 
ing instruction.” ee 


This confirms -the above percentage. 
Here is an extract from the weekly news- 
paper “India” published in London. On- 
p. 175, Nov. 3, 1916, it says :~ _ 

“The Government in their review of the report state 
last year: ‘Itis apparent from the precarious con- 
dition of the few existing schools that_no measures for 
the spread of education among factory children can 
be successful unless supported by the active and vigor- 
ous co-operative of the mill-owners in the direction of 
ensuring regular attendance at the schools. Such co- 
operation is, however, difficult to secure since with 
the mills competing against each other to obtain -a 
sufficient supply of child labour, itis directly against 
the immediate interest of the mill-owner to apply any 
form of pressure on his juvenile employees with the 
object of making them attend school. This being so 
it is extremely unwise to defer the adoption of the 
only remedy that is called for in the hope ‘that (these 
are the words of Government) in the course of time 
the mill-owners will come to realise the importance, 
in the interest ofindustrial developmeut, of the for- 
mation of a literate factory population on which to 
draw in order to meet their requirements in the shape 
of skilled labour, and will agree to concerted action 
with that endin view.” » 

The committee appointed by the 
Government of Bombay in 1913 to make 
a thoro investigation gave it as their 
opinion that even ifit were not possible to. 
provide for general compulsory education 
it must be adopted at least for factory 
children. It is very evident that this is 
urged not only in the hope of giving the 
children mental training but to make it 
harder to work them over-time and under 
improper conditions, to ‘sweat’ them, in 
other words. But it'is clear that there 
cannot be a proper mental development 
when little children have to spend lon 
hours which drain their physical energ 
Education is thru the senses. [t must 
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be perfectly evident that sleepy eyes, cars 
that are humming from the din of machin- 
ery, hands and body that are weakened 
and with the sense of touch blunted, zan- 
not serve the soul in its search af:er the 
good, the beautiful and the true, as they 
ought. 

And then look at the more distinctly 
moral @iect of it all, The little ones are 
every day engaged in living out lies, 
They are taught*to lie about their azes, 
hours of employment, etc. In the 1916 
Bombay report already referred to ve find 
these words on page 1: 

“There seems to be little doubt that children verti- 
fied as halftimers really do a full days work. 
It seems probable that there are a’ good mary 
more certificates granted than thee ar: 
children employed, and this means that in som2 
cases a child gets two certijcates under difforent 
names enabling him to work at one mill for half: day 
and at another for the other half. The Department 
has been for a long tim: attempting to devise 
measures to stop this and Dr. Bardi, the Certi:ying 
Surgeou, has made praiseworthy efforts tc do so, 
but in the absence of auy assistance either irom the 
parents of the children or the mill managers it is 
difficult to produce any appreciable improvernent,” 


But, more than this, vice and shame 
always flourishes under conditions of 
child-labour. Past history proves it, And 
in spite of the great amount of harping 
that we hear about the East and West 
being so different the fact remains that we 
are all human and the East is doing just 
what the West did in the same situat:on. 
India is not less given to vice than the 
West and factory conditions give terrible 
opportuaities for it, especially during 
those periods’ when the ‘operatives leave 
after dark. Ifonly the sad wisdom of the 
future could become articulate in the 
mouths of these little workers they weuld 
even now cry out, “Lead us not intc temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil !” 

The habitual abuse of a sense blunts and 
deadens it. We find this is true of con- 
science particulagly and likewise of the so- 
cial conscience. People do not really under- 
stand the evil of a situation when they 
have become habituated to it. So not 
only the children but ail who have tc do 
with it are losing a proper sensitiveness to 
the situation. There is a sad obtuseness 
-revealed in this from one of the inspectors 
already quoted ; He is complaining of thc 
tendency of the children to go from onc 
millto another, being led away ky false 
promises of advancement set out by the 
employer. His opinion was that no efort 
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would stop this tendency or inclination to 
roving.. But he hopes (these are his own 
words) “to impress children with the 
xnowledge that it will be to their own 
advantage to discontinue a practice whicli 
=he competition between jobbers for their 


smployment has unfortunately brot into” 


2xistence.” Evidently he has become so 
accustomed to seeing, little children f eight 
and nine years doing the work a mature 
‘man should do, that he naturally.assumes 
that they have all the powers of reason 
and judgmeyt of the man.’ It would be 
almost amusing to. see the inspector out: 
in the yard instructing aclass of nine-year- 
aids in the Economics’ and Sociology of 
. Mill-Labor, while inthe back-ground in the 
window ofthe mill daftarthe manager is 
laughing in his sleeve. But the grim 
irony of it all keeps us from laughing. 
India’s manhood and womanhood is being 
debased. But the situation calls, not for 
hatred anywhere or under dny circunis- 
“tances, but for intelligent understanding 
of.the evil and withal vigorous opposition 
toit. We may sum up the situation in 
words of Mr. Taffs. They are not mere 
language, they are sober statement of fact 
that must be reckoned with. “To allow 
tiny children of nine years of age to be put 
on hard work in the stuffy atmosphere 
and the din of a spinning mill is only 
sowing the seeds of a degeneracy for future 
generations.” 
A word needs to be said now about the 
mill-owners’ side of this matter. The shout 
immediately goesup: ‘But where shall 
we get labor ?”’ Sir Henry Cotton, C.S. 1, 
writing in “India” for’ June 26th 1914, 
says there is no lack of labor in India. The 
fact is that there is more thanin any other 
country. But the employers pay such 
low wages. Ernployers must “honestly 
recognise that if they want labour they 
must pay for it. That is the Indian labour 
problem in a nutshell.” ,Then some poor, 
’ gtarving (?) mill-owner rises weakly from 
his seat and with tears in his voice asks 
if we will take the. bread out of his 
children’s mouths. Perhaps we had better 
let some of his own friends answer him, 
they may not hurt his feelings so much. In 
the Lancashire deputation that went to 
the India Office. to protest against the 
raising of the duty on cotton fabric impor- 
ted into India from three and one half per- 
cent. to seven and one half per cent., there 
were many respectable gentlemen, some 


-,the people are able to co-operate, to that 
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of them Members of Parliament, who know 
the inside of the cotton industry both in: 
England and here. They said that Bombay 
mhill-owners are making annual dividends 
-of as high as 50 .per cent. We need say no 
more, except that as all know, the duty> 
w& raised and it is practically certain 
that the mill-owners are going to make 
higher dividends than ever. : 
Now, what is there to do about this ? 
It is a hard problem, and when we realise 
that even after .Government has improved 
the laws there.is still the opposition of the 
money-making employer and of the much- 
to-be-pitied parents-who ignorantly think 
they are being wronged if their children 
may not work, we see that the outlook is 
far from rosy. The task is undoubtedly 
harder even than it, was in England and 
America. This is due to the. social strati- 
fication of tlie people which leads everyone 
to feel that they are only in their place, 
namely where fate put them, so what can 
be done? But this does not diminish the 
obligation of those who see. [ do not. 
think any of us have read any speech of 
Premier Lloyd-George or of President 
Wilson in which such a sentence as this 
appears: ‘Germany is so hard to beat, 
that I guess we better not try any more.” 
There is no alternative but that some one 
has to take a real Lloyd George-Wilson 
attitude toward child labor in India. 

The Punjab, ete., Report for 1916 makes 
a good suggestion for Government: 

“In my opinion much more might be done through 
the influence‘and interest of district officials’ Many | 
of the factory owners are aspirants for local honors, 
and ff the Deputy Commissioner made it clear to 
such local magnates that sweating of women and 
children was viewed with disfavour by Government, 
and that a conviction for serious breaches of the Act 
might be a’ disqualification for any bestowal of 
honours, the excessive Employment of women and 


See 


. tiny children, which is now so rife, especially in the . 


districts of Gujranwalla, Jhang, Lyallpur and Mont- 
gomery would be reduced toa minimum,” - ~ 
Our inflflence in some directions may. 
seem to be limited. But we have the great 
advantage that we come into contact 
with hundreds of people of all conditions. 
And one of the most important things_is 
that the people shall come to understand 
the significance of child labor for them and 
for the future. Because to the degree that 








degree will any government really succeed ' 
in eradicating the evil. By means of our 
chools and colleges, our periodicals, qs‘ 
wellas by public and private word, can 
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we spread knowledge of the facts as we 
get them in more and more concrete form. 
There is a long way to’go, a great deal to 
doandit is not a moment too early to 
begin. The cast-off victims of the factory 
make poor Christians as they make pogr 
Hindus and Muhammedans. They are but 
an additional burden for this already over- 
burdened civilization. It is our duty todo 
what wecanto help them. When in the 
future years Indians wake up to what has 


; 


been happeving in the great factory system © 


introduced: from the West, some will 
indiscriminately. antl bitterly hate the 
West and all herinnovations. But if we 
do our best to save the children they will 
know our love is real, 

In conclusion, let me repeat, that I 
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realise this paper has only made the mervst 
scratch on the surface of the problem.It ae ds 
to be probed much more deeply. There is 
practically nothing ia print on the subject, 
especially in books or papers for whch 
Indians themselves stand sponsor. Kut 
this simply tends to emphasise that they. 
do not walise the situation. On the other 
hand, that it really is a great evil at -he 
present momentethere can be no dow3t. 
And it “i$ absolutely certain that unl-ss 
something is done immediately to stop 
it, it will become an open and running sove. 
For India is going to have many mere 
factories in the years immediately ahead 
of us. Whatcan you andI do for “these 
little ones ?”’- 
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By Basu Lat Sup, B.A., Bar-aT-Law. 


F the great public schools in England, 
Winchester, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
Marlborough, Charterhouse, Harley- 

bury aud Uppingham, to name only a 
few, Winchester, founded by William of 
Wykeham, is th® oldest, and Eton and 
Harrow the most famous. Eton is the 
largest ancient publie*school in England. 
“The King’s College of our Lady of Eton,” 


was founded-in 1440 in the reign of Henry 
Vi., and was endowed from the revenues of 
aliea priories suppressed by King Henry 
Vi’s predecessor. . Winchester was taken 
as a model, and the original foundation 
only provided for ‘25 poof indigent 
scholars,” but in 1443 -.King Henry en- 
larged his plansand the number of scholars 
was increased to 70. 








vost, 10 priests, 4. clerks, 6 choristers, and 
a schoolmaster, in addition to the 25 
scholars already mentioned, but in 1443 
commendales or commoners, now called 
‘oppidans, a class distinct from the original 
scholars, were allowed to join, and these 
now form the principal body of the 
students. At the same time a connection 
was established between Eton and King’s 


College, Cambridge, also ‘founded by: 
Henry VI, which has existed ever since. 
The average number of scholars accor:n- 
modated at Eton is now about ore 
thousand. Originally it was necessa-y 
that scholars should be borm in England, 
of lawfully married parents, and be ke. 
tween eight and sixteen years of age, but 


‘the statutes of 1872 enacted that this 
beside Windsor, as it was originally called, - 


The foundation . 
provided. for the establishment of a pro- , 


J 


should be altered to children of Briti-h 
subjects between the ages of twelve ard 
fifteen. Tue fees charged are considerah‘e, 
and competition for entry is very keer : 
children of good families often having their 
names entered on the lists even after 
birth, Several Royal Princes have receiv d 
part of their education at Eton, includir ¢ 
the present Prince of Wales and kis 
brother Prince Albert. ; 

The teaching consists of the customary 
‘range of classical and modern subjects 
but until the first half of the nineteenth 
century the course of instruction remained 
almost wholly classical, and indeed classcs 
for other subjects were’ only atterded 
after ordinary school hours. j 

A number of scholarships for King’s 
College, Gambridge, are open for compet. 
tion among the scholars and also severe] 
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valuable scholarships -and exhibition 
prizes at both Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, 

The school buildings founded in the 
year 1441, and partly occupied in 1443, 
were not fully completed until fifty years 
later, but the college in mddern times has 
far outgrown its ancient buildings.®Besides 
a new chapel for the Lower School, new 
school, an observatory, ehemical labora- 
tory and new boarding houses have been 
erected, and, in 1908 King Edward VII 


opened a fine'range of buildings in com- , 


memoration of old Etonians who seryed 
and fellin the Boer War. These buildings 


include a school hall, a domed octagonal. 


librarp, and a classical museum. 

The esprit de corps of the school is 
ver 
ed acted as an incentive to deeds of 
emulation in all parts of the Empire. 

Sports and pastimes occupy a great 
place in the school situated on the banks 
cf the Thames. Eton has long been cele- 
brated for its rowing men and has supplied 
many famous oarsmen to Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Duke of Wellington is 
reported to have said that the battle 
cf Waterloo -was first won on the 
playing fields of Eton, and it is here 
that the famous wall game, a species 
of football peculiar to the school is 


played. On St. Andrew’s day, November - 


30, a celebration is held, the chief feature 
of which is a football match between the 
Collegians and Oppidans. . The chief 
celebration is on the 4th of June which was 
King George IIl’s birthday. This is a 
speech day and the relatives of scholars 
who attend forma bright and fashionable 
crowd, After the ceremonies a procession 
of school boats takes- place upon the 
Thames. The annual cricket match 
between Eton and Harrow at Lords 
Cricket Ground is one gf the fashionable 
fanctions of the London season. | 

A singular custom used formerly to be 
observed at Eton. It was called the 
* Montem” or Salt Day, and is of unknown 
origin, but is first mentioned in the 
Chronicles in 1561. Held on Whit Tuesday 
‘ once every three years, the last celebration 
being in 1844, a procession of scholars 
headed by the Captain, with flags flying 
and bands playing marched to a small 
mound called Salt Hill near the Bath Road, 
and levied a contribution on spectators 
and passers-by called salt. The - sum 


high and its motto “floreat Eton” - 
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collected often exceeded £1,000, and after 


deducting expenses the surplus became 
the property of the Captain of the 
School. . 

Eton is rich in traditions and memories 
of fgreat men who received their first 
education there. Gladstone was one of 
them. Visitors to the chapel are shown 
famous names engraved by boys who 
knew not that the mantle of fame was 
destined to‘enwrap them. 


HARROW. . 


In the Chronicles of the times of Queen 
Elizabeth we read that one John Lyons, 
a yeoman of benevolent mind and pur- 
pose, set aside annually twenty marks 
for the education of the sons of poor in- 
habitants of Harrow. Expanding his 
scheme we find him in,1571 applying 
to the Queen for a charter and letters 
patent recognising his foundation of a 
‘Free Grammar School at Harrow upon the 
Hill, and these being granted we find him in 
1592 by his will endowing the school with 
two-thirds of his realizable estate. For a 
long time Harrow languished in obscurity, 
the endowment being sufficient only to 
provide instruction and that alone; for 
board and lodging, clothing and books, 
even pens, ink and paper the parents of the 
boys were responsible. But in 1660 it 


occurred to the Headmaster the Reverend - 


William Home, late of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and to some 6f the governors 
of the school that boys from some of the 
leading families in England might be at- 
tracted to the school as boarders, and so 
-the foundations of the present constitution 
_were laid. Thoroughly successful as the 
attempt to popularise the school has been, 
it is very doubtful ifthe wishes and inten- 
tions of its benevolent founder have been 
faithfylly carried out. The original inten- 
tion of Joha Lyons was free education of 


* the sons of the poor living at Harrow, but 


there is no longer any gratuitous instruc- 
tion given at the school. Harrow is to- 
day second-only to Eton among publi 
schools in England, the average number o} 
boys in attendance being about 450, an 
that the cost of education at its hands is 
not trifling may be demonstrated by the 
fact thatthe revenue of the school from 
b&es. etc., is estimated at ten thousand a 

year. 
A Foundationer pays about 17 guineas 


' 


per annum for.private tuition, and is ex- _ 


e 
io 


empted from the usual payment of £15 
public school charge, £ 4 for mathematics, 
and £2,5s. for French per annum, and 
thus has only the privilege of paying 
slightly _less for his education alone. 
Foundationers also are not inhabitants ¢ 
Harrow but persons of a higher class in 
life who goto Harrow to reside for the 
express purpose of securing a superior edu- 
cation for their sons at less cost. 

Early in the eighteenth century, Dr. 
Thackeray, a previous assistant master 
of Eton, was appointed to the headmaster- 
ship at Harrow, and to him is ascribed 
' the introduction of the Eton system of 

education which prevails at Harrow to 
this day. The age of boys at entrance is 
not less than twelve years, the preliminary 
examination being in Latin composition, 
prose and verse, and in Greek. The course 
of study includes the classics, mathema- 
tics, French and German, history and Geo- 
graphy. A number of valuable scholar- 
ships for: either Oxford or Cambridge are 
offered for competition among the pupils, 
one, founded by Isabella Gregory, being 
tenable for tour years at £100 per annum. 
The school life is free and homely, the 
boys being boarded together in houses 
. each under the direction of a master. The 
authority and responsibility for mainten- 
_ance of discipline is in the hands of the 
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first fifteen boys in the school as monitors, 
with powers of personal chastisemeat for 
violation of rules and for offences such as 
smoking, etc. The first sixty boys in the 
school have the privilege of employing 
fags, or servants, all pupils below the fifth 
form being liable to act in this capacity. 
Fagging ggnerally consists in bringing up 
,breakfast and tea to the sixth form boys 
and in carrying qiway the dishes after- 
wards; in stopping and running after 
balls in cricket, etc. Footbal and cricket 
are compulsory, the rivalry with Eton 
being very keen; rackets, jumping, swim- 
ming and shooting are also much grac- 
tised. ! 

Harrow can boast of a long lisg.of 
illustrious sons: Sir Robert Peel, Viscount 
Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, Sheridan, and 
Byron, to name only a few, were educated 
here; and in 1805 the last named (Byron), 
as a protest against Eton supplying yet 
another Headmaster to the school, led an 
insurrection against the authorities which 
reached such diménsions that the assist- 
ance of the Military had to be called in. 
How truly, in this case, was the turbulent 
boy the father of the man,-whose stormy 
career should end in leading another in- 
surrectién to free Greece from the rule of 
the Turk. 

$ 
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SELF-DETERMINATION AS THE BASIS OF A JUST PEACE 


claimed as one of the basic principles 

of the just peace’ settlement which, 
under the noble leadership of President 
Wilson, is expected to put an end to 
wars for ever, or, at any rate, to make 
it all but impossible in the future. But 
a good deal of difficulty seems to lie 
in the way of the principle being equitably 
applied. The fact is, a high sense of 
equity has not yet developed itself 
among the statesmen of the world, and so 
self-seeking impulses in Bohemia and France 
have been making head against the self- 
determination of the German-speaking 
population of Bohemia and of German 
Austria. 


GO ceieeasone ore | has been pro- 
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In “The Englishman” of the 27th 
December, 1918 and of the 1st January 
1919, respectively, have been published 
the two following Reuter’s telegrams 
marked here (1) and (2). 

(4) Amsterdam, Dec. 18. A telegram 
from Prague says: Doctor Karamarez, 
Premier of the Czecho-Slovac Republic, re- 
plying to the German Deputation said that 
the Entente had allotted the ‘whole of 
Bohemia to the Czecho-Slovac State. The 
ideal of self-determination belonged to the 
fature and would not apply to Bohemia, 

(2) Paris, Dec. 30. In the Chamber 
be Deputies yesterday M. Pichon in the 
course of a speech said he‘did not want a 


‘ policy of annexation but he reserved entire 
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liberty concerning the frontiers of Alsace- 
Lerraine. Continuing the Foreign Minis- 
ter said, Germany was conquered but not 
crushed and she must be prevented from 
finding compensation for her losses in 
German Austria... 

M. Franklin Boullon, President of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, said the Saar 
mining basin must be included in Alsace- 
Lorraine. ° 

It is scarcely intelligible how the 
Eatente Powers could have decided on 
placing the Germans of Bohemia, who are 
locally separable from theig Czech neigh- 
bours -and who long to be united to 
Germany, under the yoke of the Czechs, 
in‘fmce of the self-determination proclama- 
ction of President Wilson. The word 
‘Entente’ in the telegram appears not to 
irclude the United States, and the Entente’s 
alleged misdoing cannot apparently be 
endorsed by the United «States at the 
Peace Conference. 

France wants to rectify the frontiers of 
Alsace-Lorraine by including within it the 
Saarcoal valley. This would bea bit of 
annexation, if, as is plain enough, the 
valley was out of Alsace-Lorraine when 
Germany annexed the pPovince in 1871. 
But this is but a small matter, dnd can- 
not, therefore, cause any practical diffi- 
culty. 

German Austrians naturally seek to be 
united to'the other Germans, and France, 
f-om a selfish desire to keep Germans divid- 
ed and weak, wants to prevent this. In 
Napoleon’s time France played well the 
game of keeping Germans divided and 
weak, and she is trying to play the same 
game now. But German unity is bound 
to come, soon or late. 

f Germany’s endeavour to dominate the 
world and extend the bounds of her 
empire by means of a terrific and cruel 
war has doubtless peen a thoroughly 
criminal enterprise of chers. She sought 
conquest on the basis of a most elaborate 
scale of preparations such as the world 
had never before seen, and carried on the 
war, which she brought upon the world, 
most ruthlessly. But in the matter of con- 
quest by force of arms, even the foremost 
of her adversaries have not been blameless; 
they made their conquests, however, it 
aquieter way. Britain’s recent pectin 
embrace Upper Burma and vast stretche 
of territory in Africa; Frange, after the 
overthrow of her military supremacy by 
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Germany in 1871, conquered a large part 
of Indo-China, the Island of Madagascar, 
and vast stretches of territory in Con. 
tinental Africa ; Italy, the latest sinner in 
the matter of forcible appropriation of 
Aoreign territory, seized Tripoli on the - 
flimsiest of pretexts; finally, the United 
States of America, which now avows 
the principle of not seeking to acquire 
by force of arms a single square foot of 
foreign territory, did, rather long ago, 
wrest from Mexico a large part of her 
territory, aud only twenty years ago con- 
quered from Spain the rich and well. 
peopled island of Porto Rico. 

In the course of the war just ended the 
Germans’ inflicted a vast deal of misery 
&pon the world and caused immense loss 
to the Allies. Adequate pecuniary com. 
pensation may justly be exacted from 
them, to the utmost extent of their re. 
sources. But to deprive any section of 
Germans of the privilege of self-determina. 
tion would be most unjust. And it would 
be unjust likewise, the present writer holds, 
to deprive Germany of her colonies, Kiau- 
Chau alone being excepted. Kiau-Chau, 
being a part of a civilized and now pro- 
gressive country, should justly belong to 
that country, on the principle of self-deter. 
mination, which cannot be applied to the’ 
German colonies, for their inhabitants 
cannot be set up as independent com. 
munities in any way. 

_ It is maintained that Germany’s colonies 
should not be restored to her for the two 
following reasons. (1). Cruel German 
misgovernment in the past. (2) Austra. 
lia’s, South Africa’s and New Zealand’s 
strong dislike of the neighbourhood of 
German colonies as being ‘sources of 
danger to them. Now, if misgovernment 
in the past be a valid reason for severence 


‘of connection between the governed and 


the governors, then Belgian Congo should 
sever her connection with Belgium—nay, 
even Ireland should, as Irish Republicans 
desire, sever her connection with. England, 
Germany’s colonies may well be restored 
to her under effective guarantees of good 
rule in future. To deprive so highly gifted 
and so numerically strong a nation as the 
Germans of all fields of colonial enter. 
prise would be bad statesmanship, after 
all. Deprivation could only increase, parti- 
cularly in Belgian Congoand Angola, the 
pressure of pacific penetration, in which 
the Germans have proved themselves 
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Such adepts, and would leave a festering 
sore in the hearts of Germans, such 
as the unjust and unwise German an- 

nexation of Alsace-Lorraine left in the 

hearts of Frenchmen. It would again, 

like deprivation of the privilege of sel 
determination, be a strong barrier against 
Germany’s joining the desired League of 
Nations. The English-speaking, the German- 
speaking, and the French-speaking races 
are now the foremost races of men in the 
world, and it is in every way desirable 
that these three races should in the future 
work harmoniously together for the good 
of the world. There are indeed certain 
serious defects in the German character. 
It has still too much of the old Teutonic 
savage, spirit, in spite of Germany’s 
great intellectual advance. The savage 
instincts must wear out in time. 

It is simply absurd for Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand to urge that they 
cannot bear the neighbourhood of petty 
German colonies, in face of the fact that 


, jointly 
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England and France cannot possibly avoid 
the neighbourhood of Germany herself. 

If the Peace Conference does after all 
deprive Germany of her African and Paci- 
fic colonies, should they go to increase the 
already enormous expanse of the British 
Empire? This would be most undesirable 
for the reason that Britain:and her allies 
went forth to the wan witha disclaimer 
of all desire for territorial conquest. The 
wrested German tolonies Setld best be 
administered by Britain,‘ the 
United States, France and Italy. As a 
loyal British subject I’ cannot bear the 
idea of Britain’s getting a stain on her 
honour by the annexation of any of 
Germany’s colonies. . Such annexation 
would be but a prolongation of thé"®ld 
regime of conquest by force of arms, 
of the-horrors of which in full measure the 
world has just had a most painful experi- 
ence. All the, best, niinds in the world 
can only wish that the cursed regime should 
now have its death-stroke. 

SYAMACHARAN GANGULI. 
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THE RUSSIAN va) 


By SuDHINDRA BOSE, M.A., Ph.D, 4 
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countries of the future, when she 
‘emerges from the present welter of 

woe. The possibilities of her development 
are almost unlimited. The population of 
Russia numbers approximately 180,000,- 
000, that is, one-twelfth the popylation of 
the earth. And this large population is 
increasing at an enormous rate. In spite 


Re coun will be one of the greatest ~ 


of famines, wars, and severities of climate, - 


Russia has gained in the last ten years a 
population of forty millions. Russiais a 
country of vast area. At the time she 
entered the War in 1914, Russia had held 
half of Europe and tully one-third of Asia. 
The area of the Russian empire was then 
8,764,000 square miles. dn other words, 


Russia was two and a half times the size . 


of the United States, comprising as it does 
@ne-sixth of the earth’s land surface. 


THe OLD BUREAUCRATIC REGIME. 


The Russian government under the old 
regime was one of absolute bureaucracy, 
of base and abominable despotism, When 
Nicholas Il came to the Russian throne in 
1894, he was only twenty-six years old ; 
but he early informed his subjects that 
“the principle of atttocracy will be sustain- 
ed by me-as firmly and unswervingly as 
it was by my __never-to-be-forgotten 
father,’ Alexander III, And this principle 
of autocracy was rigidly maintained by 
him all through his dark reign. 


The Czar Nicholas II introduced rigid 
ecensorship. One decree alone condemned 
two hundred books. Anfong the books 
J prohibited by the czar’s government were 
: the Russian translation of Green’s History 
of the English People, Mill’s Political Eco- 
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nouly, and' Bryce’s American Common- war. The Russo-Japanese war is impor: ~ 


wealth. . tant because it reveals the inner condi- 
The people lived in constant terror and tions of Russia. 
anxiety. Gross, ruthless oppression was The Russian liberals declared the war 


in the very atmosphere. Ina single year, to be unnecessary, inhuman, and contrary 


7903, uno less than 12,000 persons were to the best interests of Russia, They . 


‘involved in “political cases’. Over halfof 4elieved that “the masses were led to 
_ this number was denied the prgtection of slaughter for the imperialistic aspirations 
regular law courts, and were tried by ofthe incapable bureaucracy and capita- 
special tribunals which were supported by _ listic interests of greedy speculators.” 
che czar. ° Russians met defeat after defeat. The 
Nicholas II was a sigtial contribution .war was one series of unrelieved defeats 
tothe natural science of despotism and for Russia. Port Arthur was surrendered, 
tyranny. He denied the freedom of speech the Baltic fleet was crushed at Tsushima, 
and of the press, and the right to hold andthe demoralized Russian troops fied 
public meetings for the discussion of public from Mukdem. Their calamities, were due 
questions. He also denied the abolition snot only to the lack: of able commanders 
of The hideous police system, of arbitrary and strategists, but to wholesale corrup- 
imprisonment, and of religious persecu- tion ia all branches of war administration. 
tions. He made it impossible for the ‘It became known that the government 
» peasants and workingmen to improve officials had been stealing the money that 
their conditions through the passage of should have gone to strengthen and equip 
wise laws. 0 “ the armies; rifles had been paid for that 
Especially deplorable was the lot of the had never been delivered, supplies bought 
“Jews during the reign of Czar Nicholas II, which never reached the suffering soldiers, 
Chey suffered perhaps the worst of ‘all. and most scandalous of all—high Russian 
They had to live within the Pale of’ Settle- dignitaries had even appropriated the 
ment. They were also forbidden to pur- funds of the Red Cross Society for aiding 
chase real-estate outside of towns. Fur- the wounded.” Russia seemed to be dis- 
thermore, they were ineligible to bold solving into corrtption aud anarchy. 
public positions. They were even restrict- The war was a severe indictment of the 
ed in attending schools, their number old regime: it proved the weakness and 
keing limited to from “5 to 10 per cent in rottenness of the whole autocratic gov- 
secondary schools and 2 to\\5 per cent in ernment. So the triumph of the Japanese 
higher educational institutions.” “In spite arms indirectly paved the way for the 
cf those unbelievable persecttions, or triumph of thé Russian people in their 
perhaps because of them, the Russian Jews struggle for democracy. The crushing 
have distinguished themselvesin all fields defeats on the Manchurian battle fields 
of national life, in commerce, at the bar, -served as nails hammered into the coffin 
in science, in art, inthe press and—natur- ofdespotism. All Russia was aflame with 
ally—in all liberal and revolutionary move- indignation against the corrupt autocracy. 
ments,” ‘ Bombs removed many high officials ; and 
The rule of the autocratic Czar was to revolutionary plots threatened to upset 
blame for much that was wrong with the government. \ 
Russia. In fact almost everything that The crops had proved a failure, and the 
ailed Russia could be é¢raced to czarism hungry peasants in the villages burned and 


directly. : looted ‘the houses of the nobles, These , 


THE Russo-JAPANESE WAR. «starving thuzhiks, who took the law in 
This was the state of affairs, when came theirown hands, appropriated the land- 
the Russo-Japanese war in February,1904. owner’s estate and sent petitions to the 
The war was mainly due to Russia’s czar asking for political reforms. In the 
evident intention of taking Manchuria industrial districts strikes became frequent, 
from China and also to Russia’s ‘encroach- socialists in many cities denounced the war 
mentsin Korea, The advarice of Russiae and the university students shouted, 
into Korea and Manchuria was a menace , ‘Down with the&utocracy”’ ! 
tc, Japan. The conflict was a question of ( THE Duma. , 
life or death with Japan. - * At the close of the Russo-Japanese war, 
Tshall not go into the details of that in 1905, Nicholas II decided to give Russia 
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1 Dama or a parliament. He took this 
step because it had become clear to him 
that unless some concessions were granted 
to the people, the revolutionary movement 
would become too strong to be controlled. 
This parliament, however, had very little 
real power. The czar had absolute veto 
over every measure passed by the parlia- 
ment, which was a_ sort of a glorified 
debatiug society. The Duma was weak, 
impotent. Whenever it undertook to 
assert its independence, the czar suspended 
the sessions of the Duma, sent the mem- 
bers home, changed the suffrage laws, and 
restricted the franchise of the working 
classes, . Yet the Duma was the only or- 
ganization in Russia which served as a 
channel of national expression and national 
energy. In spite of many checks and 
limitations, the Duma was the only legal 
body which had the . power to criticize, to 
expose evils, ‘‘to enlighten the masses, to 
create public sentiment and public opinion. 
The Duma was the great-tribunal whose 
word was sounding all over the country.” 
It is true that a Jarge majority of the mem- 
bers of the Duma were compromising with 
the government. They were reactionaries. 
Even so, they were often unsparing in 
their criticism of the existing order of 
things. The press published the speeches 
and proceedings of the Duma, ‘and the 
government did not dare to stop their 
publication. This gave the people an 
opportunity to know what was wrong 
and how it might be righted. Thus the 
Duma, which was a failure because it had 
virtually no control over the despotic gov- 
ernment of the czar, was a qualified success 
because it became a means, an instrument, 
of political education and enlightenment. 
“People learned to look upon the Duma 
asa legitimate institution, the defender 
of their interests, the expression of their 
wishes and ideals. The Duma*was power- 
less in actual life, yet powerful’ by the 
confidence of the people.” 


Russia IN THE WaR. 


The German government on August 1, 
1914, informed Russia that a state of war 
existed between Germany and Russia. It 
is this German declaration of war against 


Russia on the evening of August Ist, that® 


started the world war. 

Now the war with Germany was greet. 
ed with enthusiasm. It met with the 
loyal support of the Russian people. 
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Why ? Germany has always been recog. 
nised as the bitterest enemy «f Russia. 
The Russians believed that Kaiser \Villt. m 
incited the czarin lis aggressive policy in 
the Far East, which brought abcut the 
Russo-Japanese war. Then too, at zhe end 
of the war with Japan, Russia was wiuk. 
Germaty taking advantage of he: iiternal 
weakness and disorder, forced upun Rusa 
an wnfavoralle. commercial circaty—a 
treaty in which Russian interests were 
sacrificed for those of Germany. 

* Again, the increasing German influence 
in Constantinople threatened the interest 
of Russia. For ages Russia has warted 
an outlet—or “window” as Peter thee 
Great termed it—into the Meditefranean 
through Constantinople. A Germauiza 
Constantinople would mean tke end of 
Russian dreams for an ice-free sea :o the 
south. Russia needs such an cut'et for 
her commertial development ; but she has 
none. In the north there is Archangel, but 
it is frozen most of the year, Vladivosto‘: 
on the Pacific is too far away ‘ron the 
centre of Russia, and is ice-bownd three 
months.’ The Baltic Sea is not only closed 
halfa year, but is always at the mercy of 
Germany. The Black Sea in the south is 
unstable so long as the key is held by 
Turkey. In the past whenever furiey 
was at war, Russian southern trad: suf- 
fered seriously. The straits of Da~denelies 
are of vital importance for Russian ex- 
ports. kn the last decade about 87 per 
cent of total Russian exports passed 
through the straits. Itis also a fact that 
85 per cent of her barley and $0 3er cent 
of her wheat exports passed throagh the 
straits annually. Now the necessity ror 
free access to the ocean highways :hrough 
the Black and the Baltic seas -nade 
Germany the natural enemy of Russia. 
The great bulk of the intelligent Russians 
felt that Germany was squarely on tac 
path of Russia’s economic expansion. 

The Russian grievances agairst Ger- 
many have not been altogether eccnomic: 
they are also political. In the minds of 
the oppressed Russian masses, the name of 
Germary has been closely connected with 
many of the crimes of the despotic Ruisian 
Government. Some ofthe most crue ex 
inhuman oppressors of the Russian demo- 
cratic, liberal movement were of German 
name and blood. The ruling dynasty of 
Russia had intermarried so frequen ly into 
German houses, that. the Russian cai. 
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were more Teutonic than Russian. And so 


the czars habitually employed Germans to . 


tun the Russian. government. Indeed, 
since fhe middle of the eighteenth century, 
the German influence has been the domi- 
nant factor in Russian life. In army and 
navy, in commerce, in high government 
circles, at the court, in fact everywhere— 
the German influence predominated. From 
this Germanism the Russian-people wished 
to be free, and the war brought them that 
opportunity. .The war against Germany 
came to be regarded as a holy war against 
militarism, despotism, and everything per- 
nicious in Russian life. All classes of 
wpcople—conservatives, liberals, landowners, 
peasants, workingmen, and manufacturers 
—joined in the momentous issue of the 
overthrow of kaiserism. 


THE REVOLUTION oF 1917. 


As long as the Russian agmies were 
victorious, the bureaucratic Russian go- 
vernment felt reasonably safe. Things 
changed, however, when the Russian 
arms began to meet with reverse after 
reverse. For these defeats, the govern- 
ment was held responsible. It was accused 
of carruption and incompetence. Russian 
liberals even charged high government offi- 
cials with treason. It was said that a 
pro-German party at the court was actu- 
ally wotking to bring about a separate 


peace with Germany. And only the other . 


day an extraordinary charge was made 
by an American authority who was in 
Russia that “a private wire from the 
rooms of the czarina in the Winter Palace 
.sent eto Germany information about the 
military plans of the Allies, and that Lord 
Kitchner’s death was due to tréacherous 
betrayal of the sailing of his ship.” For 
these various reasons, the Russian people 
began to talk of the necessity of radical 
changes in the government ; they began to 
demand a responsible ministry, which 
meant a parliamentary form of govern- 
meatin the best sense of the term. Be- 
cause of the inefficiency, selfishness, and 
corruption of the bureaucracy, the Duma, 
which was originally most reactionary, 
tirned into a body of radicals. Gradually 
its political complexion changed ; conser- 
vatives joined hands with the radicals and 
moderates, and formed in the Duma a 
coalition to get rid of Nicholas II. 

Early in 1917 there was a widespread 
popular discontent in the country. Bread 


y 


‘ ripe for such a stroke. 
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riots were frequent. In February 7th, 
about 100,000 workmen in Petrograd and 
25,000 in Moscow went on strike as a 
political manifestation on behalf of the 
leaders of liberal movement. 

Qa March 11th, the Government order- 
ed the Duma to be dissolved, but it retused 
to be dismissed so unceremoniously. The 
Duma boldly decided to defy the czar and 
continue in session. This amounted to 


flagrant “treason” and “rebellion’’; but 


the Duma knew that the conditions were 
In thisit was not 
mistaken. Trade unions, industrial or- 
ganisations, student bodies, even the army 
chiefs:in Petrograd and Moscow, rallied to 
the support of the Duma and the cause of 
national unity and reform. 

The executive council of the Duma set 
up a provisional government which was 
composed of 12 members of the Duma. 

The czar, who was then at the front, 
was notified of the change of government 
and asked to abdicate, which he soon did. 
The new government placed the imperial 
family as wellas the members of the for- . 
mer ministry under arrest. 

The provisional government initiated 
many excellent reforms, such as liberty of 
speech, of press, of going on strike, and 
the right of universal suffrage. It granted 
amnesty for political offenders, bestowed 
equal political, economic, and military 
rights upon Jews, abolished the death 
penalty, and confiscated imperial and 
church lands. It was altogether a great 
day for Russia. 

After the Revolution had been fairly suc- 
cessful, the socialists organised through. 
out the country committees or soviets. 
These soviets represented the workingmen 
and soldiers. The most important of the 
soviets was the Council of Workingmen’s 
and Soldizr’s Delegates at Petrograd. , 

This Petrograd Council became the 
tival of the provisional government, 
which it will be remembered was appoint- 
ed by an executive committee of the Duma. 
Now some of the revolutionists claimed 
that while the provisional government 
indirectly represented the Duma, it never 
fully represented the people. The Dama 
represented only the bourgeois and privi- 

eged classes. 

There were thus organised two bodies, 
each of which claimed to represent the 
nation. Soon there was visible a wide gulf 
between the two. The provisional govern- 








ment was if favor of continuing the war, 
while the soviet demanded that steps 
should be taken to secure peace. They did 
not want to fight for the sake of some 
object, which they asserted, did not, affect 
the country. Already the people yere 
starving, and saw worse starvation ahead. 
It is worth noting that the Russian 
socialists who made up the soviets, were 
mainly divided into two important par- 
ties. They were the Bolsheviki and Min- 
sheviki, or Maximalists and Minimalists. 
The Bolsheviki were more dogmatic, more 
radical. They demanded full and;immediate 
realization of their socialistic program, 
such as handing over the factories to 
workingmen and turning over all the land 
to the peasants. The Bolsheviki were in 
favor of complete socialism and absolute 
« political democracy. 





THE RUSSIAN SITUATI 


Soldiers were instructed t6 address their - 


officers as plain ‘‘Mr.” instead of “Your 
High Nobility”. The saluting of officers 
by soldiers was left optional. ‘In short, 
the army was to be demoeraticized by 
making the'soldier the equal of the officer 
and by allowing him all the rights ofa 
politician. So much for Bolshevik1. 

The Minsheviki, on the other hand, 
were less visionary, and more moderate, 
They represented that wing of moderate 
socialists, who desired to see only a mini- 
mum of their demands realized. They 
were in favor ofa moderate and gradual 
reform program. ‘ 

Up to this time the Russian army had 
not been fully swept into the revolution ; 
it had remained apart from politics. The 
soviets determined that this was not to be. 
They set. about to win the army to their 
side, which was done without difficulty. 


~ 


The Bolsheviks grew stronger and strong- 


er; they demanded that all authority 
should belong to the soviets. Then came 
the October Revolution in «191%, which 
swept the provisional government out of 
existence. ; 

The Bolsheviki organized a new govern- 
ment with Nicholas Lenine as Premier and 
Leon Trotzky as Foreign Minister. ~ © 

A word must be said about each of 
these mysterious figures. Lenine, which is 
the journalistic nom-de-plume for Vladimir 
Iljetch Vijdnov, had been actively connec]- 
ed with revolutionary propaganda fro 
his early youth. His elder brother died on 
the gallows under the old regime for being 
connected with a Nihilist plot. Lenine, 


7 
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who has always been a thorough-going 
believer in the creed of destruction, had 
been forced to live a considerable portion 
of his life outside of Russia. When the 
Revolution broke out, he was in Switzer- 
land, and was allowed by Germany to 
journey overland from Switzerland to 
Petr@erad. Itissgid that he was in the 
pay of the German government, and ac- 
ones Germa™ assistance and German 
gold. 
The other Bolshevist leader, Trotzky, 
was an obscure journalist in New York a 
few months before the Revolution began. 
He was living from hand to meuthasa 
reporter, at thirty-six rupees a week, o 
the staff of the Novi Mir, a Russifm sheet 
published in a cellar of First Avenue. 
Before he was made a Cabinet minister, 
Trotzky was paying off old furniture bills 
and small loans made in New York to get 
back to Rfssia. Both Lenine and Trotzky 
are Jews. Lenine is related to Trotzky, 
having married his sister. : 

‘The new Bolshevik government invited 
all fighting countries to put an end to the 
war “without annexation and without in- 
demnity’’, and on the basis of the right of 
“self.determination”’. By the term ‘‘with- 
out annexation” they meant “without the 
seizure of other people’s land and without 
forced incorporation of other national- 
ities’, And by the phrase ‘‘self-determina- 
tion” they implied the right of nations to 
chooseeand determine the form of ,their 
own government, 

The next step of the soviets was to stop 
all military operations between the Black 
Sea andthe Baltic. Allies left the soviets 
alone. Then began the peace negotiations 
between Russia and Germany at Brest- 
Litovsk. The German hand, which was 
outstretched in spurious friendship, became 
a grasping claw. It wasa robber’s peace 
that was thrust upon Russia. Russians 
said, ‘‘We will not sign peace: but we 
demobilize our-army, for the war is ended.” 
Finally, Russians came back and offered 
to sign the peace treaty. Germans then 
remarked cynically, “We agree to peace, 
but the war shall continue.” 

True to their threat, the-Germans even 
after the peace actually advanced into 
Russia, pressed forward -through Ukraine 
to the outlet of the Donin the south, and 
in the-north to the gates*of Petrograd. 

By this nefarious treaty of Brest which 
included not only Germany but her allies, 
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all the non-Russian peoples stretching 
from Finland on the Baltic to Trans- 
caucesia on the Black and Caspian seas 
were declared no longer subject to Russia. 
Under the terms of this peace treaty 
Kussia lost in the agregatean area of 700,- 
000 square miles with a population of 66,- 
000, 330 souls. The Bolshevik gover®ment 
pledged itself to leavethe ultimate disposi- 
tion cf these territories toethe decision of 
Germany and her allies. Furthermore, by 
this pernicious treaty, Germany obtained 
alarge command over Russian economic 
reso tves, 

Way did Bolsheviki make such a peace? 
The main reason seems to be that the 
tolsh@Mks desired to get Russia out of the 
war. They professed not to be pacificists 
in the ardinary sense of the term. On the 
contrary, their dream was the establish. 
ment throughout the whole world by force 
and violence social revolution-revolution 
in whith the industrial classes will rise in 
their might and overthrow capitalism and 
milita-ism. They felt that in ‘order to 
prepere for the world-revolution, they 
must first make peace with the foreiga 
foe,. and then crush their domestic enemies 
and perfect the new social order at home. 


Tor BoLsHEVIK PROGRAM AND 
PERFORMANCES. 


Tke old infamous government of the 
Romanott dynsaty ‘by the grace of God” 
has been subverted. Russia has heen de- 
clared a socialistic republic. The dethroned 
Nichclas IL has met with the tragic fate of 
Louis XVI of the great French kevolution. 
The czar and his family have been executed. 
That most odious species of tyranny known 
as czarism has a thorough-going funeral 
with never a chance of resurrection. The 
Red Evening Journal, published by the 
Central Cominittee of the Bolshevik party 
in Moscow, in commenting upon the re- 
movel of the czar as the most natural aud 
just ect in the world wrote: “The Russian 
people are gracious and magnanimous, that 
they 1ive suftered for more thana year 
upon tucir free earth the greatest criminal 
of the most criminal government in the 
world.” 

Tke army is democratized. All officers 
are eierted by th® votes of the soldiers. 
“Even while the battle rages officers must 
consul: the ranks. If the enemy is to be 
charged it must be after a vote is taken.” 

Tec the utter disgust of imperialistic 
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European traditions, the republican Russia 
has abjured schemes of agression and of 
imperialism. The right of self-determina- 
tion has been.accorded to all nationalities 
in Russia. Local government has been 
placed in the hands of the soviets or com- 
mittees of workingmen and soldiers. Each 
group and each community has its soviet. 
“Every city, every village, every railway 
station, every industrial establishment is 
governed by a committee.” 

Socialistic experiments are being tried 
out on a large scale. The-land has been 
taken away from the owners of vast es- 
tates and given to the peasants who make 
eighty per cent of the population. Fac- 
tories have been removed from the control 
of the capitalists and put in the hands of 
toilers. The large houses of the rich have 
been made to supply sheiter for the 
homeless. ~~ 

As for Bolshevik finance, banking has 
been nationalized. The Russian state 
securities-and obligations in the hands of 
allied governments and citizens amounted 
to twenty-eight billion rupees. These huge 
foreign debts the Bolshevik government 
has utterly repudiated, . 

The outstanding features ofthe Bolshe- 
vik machinery of government may be 
roughly sketched. In every community 
there isa local soviet to which deputies 
are elected by peasants and workingmen. 
Whenever the local electorate deems it 
necessary, the deputies are recalled and 
others voted in their place. The local 
Soviets send their delegates to an All. 
Russian Assembly of soviets. This All- 
Russian Assembly chooses a Central Exe- 
cutive Committee which in its turn ‘‘con- 
trols, appoints, and dismisses the People’s 
Commissaries who are the actual govern- 
ment.” Furthermore, ‘all decrees of State 
importance are passed by the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee before being issued as 
laws by the, Council of People’s Commis- 
saries,’ The tenure of the members of the 
Executive Committee is short, for they 
resign automatically at each successive 


All-Russian Assembly of soviets. It is 
worth noting, too, that the soviets 
have excluded the bourgeoisie, the ex- 

Their 


ject isnot merely to render the bour- 
oisie powerless, but to put an end to its 
very existence, if possible. The soviets 
believe that once they have succeeded in 
destroying privilege and exploration, ‘the 


pict class, from political power, 


~ 
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old divisions of the class struggle” will 
disappear automatically, | 


THE RESCUE oF Russia. 
Russia, which has overthrown the des- 


picable autocratic czardom and declared : 


for the rights of all small nationalities and 
the self-determination of all peoples inclt- 
ding those of the Central powers, is now 
in desperate difficulties. She is scarcely 
able to resist domestic disintegration or 
foreign intrigue and violence. Moreover. 
she is on the verge of economic exhaustion : 
her factories, mines, railroads, and houses 
ate worn out’; her finances are ina state 
of chaos ; her land and people are terribly 
lacerated. The gaunt spectre of famine is 
stalking over the country. Russia needs 
economic assistance. It is, therefore, grati- 
fying to see that the United States has come 
to her rescue. While Russia’s former allies 
have said, “Fight and we will help you”, 
America has declared in effect, “We -will 
help you first in order that you may fight 
later.” President Wilson in one of his ad- 
dresses has promised to help Russia in 
whatever form of government the Russians 
choose to have. In a recent statement of 
the American government to the press 
mention is made of the fact that ‘‘it is the 
hope and purpose of the government ofthe 
United States to take advantage of the 
earliest opportunity to send to Siberia a 
commission of merchants, agricultural ex- 
perts, labour advisers, Red Cross represen- 
tatives and agents of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association accustomed to or- 
ganizing the best methods of spreading 
useful information and rendering educa- 


tional help of a modest kind.” Again, ° 


“what we are about to do has as its 
single and only object the rendering of such 
aid as shall be acceptable to the Russian 
people themselves in their endeavors to 
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regain control of their own affairs, their 
own territory and their own destiny.” 

Sucha big-hearted large-minded view 
of the Russian situation on the part of the 
United States is highly commendable. To 
be sure Russia is passing through a spel” 
of social sickness, but unless all signs fail, 
Russia will recover. 
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NOTES ON THE COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES OF BENGAL 
‘(17th Century A. D. and Later.) 
By NARENDRANATH LAW, M.A., B.., PREMCHAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR. 


Secrion 1. 


[RE. MAINLY THE INDIAN ACTIVITIES. 
1600 TO ci7ca 1757.] 


{n the seventeenth century, the commer- 
cial intercourse of the Europeans with Bengal 


1TY%—4 


fecn much better than befgre. 


In the pre- 
sent section we shall concentrate our atten- 
tion more on the Indian commercial activities 
than on the European, which latter will be 
dealt with m the following section :— 
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‘The traveller Pyrard records that [rice 
was exported to all parts of India and 
innumerable vessels came here for provisions. 
He noticed abundance of sugarcane, carpets 
of various kinds woven with great skill, 
export of scented oil in large quantities ex- 
tracted from diverse flowers and a certain 
sort of grain, and cotton so plentifl that it 
met not only the Bengal demands but also 
those of all other parts of India whither it 
was exported either in its raw state, or as 
woven goods, There was also plenty of silk, 
silk-worm, and sitk-herb, and men and 
women alike were wonderfully adroit in the 

arufacture of cotton and silk cloths, and 
needle-work such as embroideries. Furniture 
ancvessels of extraordinary delicacy, and 
larg2 quantities of small, black and red 
pattery were also made. The commercial 
inst ncts of the people were very strong. 
They made long trading voyages to many 
plazes.]# : * 

The annual importation of salt from Agra 
to chis province amounted to over 10,000 
tons transported in barges of four to five 
hundred tons each.? , 

Sir Thomas Roe’s notices mark out Gour, 

Rajnahal, Dacca, Chittagong (Porte Grande), 
Por: Pequina (Satgaon) as some of the im- 


portant towns of Bengal. at the time of his 


visit as an ambassador.® 

The factors at Surat were under the im- 
pression that Bengal was poor. . To remove 
this impression Sir Thomas reposted that it 
was very rich, feeding as it did the whole of 
the continent of India with wheat, rice, and 
sugar, and containing the finest cloth, pinta- 
doss, musk, civet, amber and almost all 
rarizies,* 

Peter Mundy who was at Patna from 
1632 onwards describes it as [the greatest 
mart to which goods were brought for sale 
from various places, e.g., AAdssa a fine thin 
cloca, and Malmal Shihi*(royal muslin) from 
Somirgion, Bengal quilts from Satgaon, raw 
sill: from Murshidabad. “Of the ports about 
which he heard from the merchants he came 


z_ ‘The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval (1st 
decade of the 17th c.) (Hak. Soc. 1887), vol. I, pp. 
o1 Pie Jotittal ob foun Joudad 

2 e Journal of John Jourdan’ (1608-17), [Hak. 
Soc. 1995], alee = ( 7) [ a 

3 e Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Cour 
ot tae Mogul (1610-19) [Hak. Soc. 1899}, vol. 

»P i ; , ce 

4 £bid., vol. I, p, 218 fn. . 
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“across may be noted Chittagong, Serrepore 
(near Dacca), and Hijli.]® us 
Bernier’s observations regarding Bengal 
are well-known. [His personal knowledge of 
the ‘province during his two voyages impres- 
sed "him with the idea that it was the “best 
and fruitfulest part ofi the world” instead of 
Egypt. 
together with the trade-routes along which 
they were transported to’ various places far 
and near, Of these the most notable were 
silks, cottons, rice and sugar. ‘As to the 
commodities of value and which draw the 
commerce of strangers thither”, the traveller 
writes “Il know not whether there be a coun- 
try in the world that affords more and 
greater variety”.].° 
Tavernier (1665-1669) speaks of diamond 
mines at Soumelpour,? and gold obtained 
rom river-washings in Tipperah.§ 
former is taken as Chota Nagpur as its pro- 
bable identification falls outside the reduced 
limits of Bengal of today, while the latter 
still continues to be a district of the province, 
The silk of Kasimbazar was yellow, but- 
it was whitened by a chemical process, while 
cotton cloths were taken to Renonsari and 
Broach for being bleached with lemons avail- 
able there in plenty. Gum-lac was used for 
dyeing cotton cloths; indigo® and moist 
sugar were imported in large quantities, while 
‘corals, yellow amber, trinkets made of tor- 
toise or other shells were purchased at Dacca 
by the Armenian merchants for export to 
foreign countries.1° The muslins of Dacca 
maintained now as before their high reputa- 
tion to which the following extract from 
Miss Manning will testify :—- : 
“The same testimony to the fineness of 
Hindu manufacture is given in an anecdote 


5 ‘Travels of Peter Mundy (Halk. Soc., 1914), vol. 
IT, pp. 151, 653-185, 157, 

6. Bernier’s “Travels in the 
(Constable’s ed. 1914), pd. 437, 439- 

7 Tavernier’s ‘Travels in India’ (ed. by V. Ball 
1889) vol. HI, p, 81. It was to these diamond mines, 
and gold washings to which Mandeville, a traveller 
of the 14th century, seems to refer when he says, “Tn 
fhe Ganges, there are many precious stones and 
much gravel of gold.” ‘The Marvellous Adventures 
of Sir J. Mandeville” (Hak. Soc., 1895), p. 376. 

8 Ibid, p.275. oe 

g This colouring matter is known in “India from 
times immemorial. See Miss Manning’s ‘Ancient & 
Medizeval India,’ vol. IT, p. 355. 

10, Tavernier’s ‘Travels in India’, vo}. II, pp. 4, 
9, 23, 23, 261. 


Moghul Empire.’ 
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He names the various commodities | 
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recorded by Mr. Bott in his work on the 
‘Cotton Manufactures of Dacca’, The Em- 
peror Aurangzeb reproved his daughter for 
showing her skin through her clothes. The 
daughter justified herself by asserting that 
she had on seve suits or jamahs. The very 
names which the Hindus have given to théir 
muslins are evidence of the interest taken in 
these exquisite productions. One, which is 
regarded as third in quality is called ‘Even- 
ing Dew’ and when spread upon the grass 
can scarcely be distinguished from the dew.?? 
The second quality is Abravan, or “Running 
Water”; and itis related that in the time of 
Nawab Alivardy Khan, a weaver was turned 
out of Dacca for his neglect in not prevent- 
ing his cow from eating up a piece of this 
muslin, which he had carelessly left upon the 
grass. The first qualit}®of Dacca muslin is 
known as “Woven air’, and all goods of 
these three qualities appear to go under the 
name of Mulmul Khas or king’s muslins. 
41 per yard is the usual price. 

The Hindus consider the Jam or loom 
figured, to be their chefd’euvrve in muslins, 
431 is said to have been the price of that 
manufactured for the Emperor Aurangzeb ; 
whilst, in 1776, these muslins reached the 
extravagant price of £56 per piece.?2 
Comparing these fabrics with those manu- 
factured in Great Britain, Dr. Watson finds 
the yarn finer than yet produced in Europe, 
while the ¢wzstzng given to it by Hindu hand 
makes it more durable than machine-made 
fabric. And thus the  strange-looking 
spinning-wheel exhibited here, in 1851, with 
its ‘richly-carvéd wood bound round by un- 
sightly threads’, proves to have powers not to 
be obtained by any other means,”1° +4 

The cotton industry of Bengal has always 
occupied a high place from very early times 
as will be apparent from the evidences 
already adduced. The fine products of 
the loom have been her pride, and attract- 


ed the notice of foreigners who have ex- ” 


pressed their admiration in the highest 
Side by side with this industry, 


she had many others, whose products 


ir “As quoted by Dr. Forbes Watson in ‘Textile 


Manufactures, p. 76.” [Miss Manning, ‘op. cit, p. 


860}. 

12 Lbid., p. 79. 

13 “Professor Cooper. Report on Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851.” [Miss Manning, ‘op, cit.,’ p. 360]. 

i4 Miss Manning, ‘op. cit.” pp. 360. 


‘discouraged, 


were in great demand not only in indie 
but also in foreign and distan: ‘ands 
Among her agricultural products forming 
articles of commerce, rice occupied che fore: 
most place amidst, a rich variety cf g-ains 
medicinal plants and vegetables which he: 
fertile soil can bring forth. An enumeratior 
of somem@f these can ptt usin mind cf the 
various articles which*found a marxet place 
in Bengal either dor home consumpticn o 
for external commerce. These were, besides 
cotton, and the woven goods made thereof 
silk, silk goods, jute and flaxen goods 
printed cloths, sword blades, guns, cutlery 
paper, mats; conchshell ornaments, paintec 
wares, ivory articles, weapons, suits o° 
armour, blankets, preserved and caSdiec 
fruits, sugar, salt, spikenard, malebo.aram, 
aloes, galingale, ginger, long pepper, civet, 
opium, asafetida, hemp, rice, wheat, sesszmun. 
pulses, millet, mustard, onions gatlics. 
various kinds of fruits, betel-nut, “orm parz 
of her raw produce, Among her minerals 
may be mentioned gold, silver, pearl, 
diamonds, iron &c,; and to these should ba 
added precious stones of various scrts, Th 
remarxs of Alexander Dow regarding Bengel 
commerce during the times of the Mugha’s 
are an excellent resume of its noteworths 
features: “Though despotism is not ths 
most favourable government for commerce, 
it flourished greatly in Bengal under the 
strict justice of the house of Timur. Ser- 
sible of the advantages which they then- 
selves would derive from a free commerciel 
intercourse between their subjects, ‘hey wers 
invariably the protectors of merchants. Tks 
military ideas which they brought from 
Tartary prevented the principal servan's 
of the crown from engaging in trade anc, 
therefore, monopolies of every kind wer 
and almost unkncwn. No 
government in Europe was ever mcre severe 
against forestallingeand regrating, than wes 
that cf the Moghuls in India, with regard io 
all the branches of commerce, A smail duty 
was raised by the crown ; but this vas amp y 
repaid by the never-violated secuzity given 
to the merchant. Bengal, from the mildne:s 
of its climate, the fertility of its soi ard tle 


. natural industry of the Hindus was aly-a~s 


remarkable for its comnferce. The ea y 
communication by water from place to plac, 
facilitated a mercantile intercourse amo g 
the inhabitants. Every village has its can .], 











“ 
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every perganah its river, and the whole king- 
dom the Ganges, which. falling, by various 
mouths, into the Bay of Bengal, lays open 
the acean for the export“of commodities and 
manufactures. A people, from an inviolable 
prejudice of religion, abstemious, were averse 
to Juxury themselves; and the wants of 
nature were supplied?almost sponteneously 
by the soil and clithate. The balance of 
trade, therefore, was against all nations, in 
favovr of, Bengal ; and it was the sink where 
gold and silver disappeared, without tne least- 
prospect of réturn.”15 Robertson applies to 
Indie a remark similar to/the last passage 
in ths above extract and for a period extend- 
ing Lack to the first century of thé Christian 
era.™"“From the age of Pliny to the present 
times, it has always been considered and ex- 
ecrat2d as the gulf which swallows up the 
wealth of any other country that flows inces- 
santly towards it and from which it never 
retums,”16 : ae d 
‘The commerce of Bengal continued with 
unabated briskness up to the middle of the 
eigktzenth century as will appear from 
Orme’s observations made in 1753. [Bengal, 


‘he te'ls us, had by its situation and produc- 


tions the most extensive commerce of any 
proviace of the empire. It supplied Delhi 
with all its linens and silks, Arabia and 
Persia with silk raw and manufactured, 
cotton cloths, sugar, opium, grain, etc. It was 
here that the European nations made their 
largest investments. The numeroys produc- 
,tions of Hindustan and tthe difference in 
wants in its different parts afforded a large 
scope for an extensive trade within itself 
whick was carried on with no small degree 
of agplication whenever the sword was 
sheathed].!7 We shall conclude with some 
other remarks of Alexander Dow whom we 
have yjuoted already : [The prosperity and 
opulence of Bengal during the rule of the 
House of Timur and even that of the revolt- 
ed viceroys proceeded from its lucrative com- 
merce as much as from its fertile soil, 
in the industry of its inhabitants, it became 
independent of the partial rapine of impolitic 

15 Dow’s ‘History of Hindostan’ (1772), vol. III, 
pp. LXI-LXIL : 

16 Robertson’s ‘Disquisition on Ancignt India,’ 
Appendix, para 7. « ; 

17 Orme’s ‘Historical Fragments &c.,’ (1805), 
pp. 412 413, 416. Cf. Raynal’s History of the Settle- 
ments and Trade of the Europeans etc. (transl by 
Justamond), grd ed. vol, I, pp. 417-478, 


Rich ° 
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governors who plundered only to squander 
away. The money which entered by injust- 
ice at one door of the treasury was carried 
out at another by luxury. The court of the 
Nawab was the heart which only received the 
. various currents of wealth to throw it with 
vigour through every vein of the kingdom.]?® 


SECTION II. 


The materials for this Section as well as 
for the subsequent portions do not disappoint 
the enquirer by their paucity but overwhelm 
him by their plenitude. The various military 
and political activities of the Europeans in 
support of their commerce which was at first 
their main objective do not come within our 
purview. Our attention would be confined 
to the results of these activities in the com- 
mercial field rather, than to the activities 
themselves. od 


Under the Muhammadans, several towns 
in Bengal rose into prominence at different 
times by the shifting of the seat of go- 

~ yvernment which brought about correspon- 
ding changes in the commercial centres. 
Nadia, Gour (Lakhnauti), Panduah (near 
Malda). Tanda,?° Rajmahal, Dacca, 
Murshibad,* for instance, had their spans of 
glory as the result of these changes. 
» Founded by-the Portuguese in 1537 Hughli 
gradually came into prominence, eclipsing 
Saptagram and giving way in its turn to 
Calcutta founded by the British in 1690. 
This last town was destined to supersede 
all others and rise into. increasing glory up 
to late years. Side by side with these, there 
were other towns either founded by the 
Europeans, or’ with a marked relation with 
their activities, such as Chittagong, Chinsurah, 
Chandernagar, Serampore, Kasimbazar, 
Malda. 

In 1600 the Portuguese had already had a 
century of settlement in India. ‘They were 
the first t® appear in the field but not the 
longest to stay in it, Their first settlement 
in Bengal (with its present limit) dates from 
1534 and took place at Hughli, followed by 
that of the Danes at Serampore in” 1616, 
The British obtained in 1634 permission 
from the Moghul Emperor to trade in 


LXXVII. 
19 See Lethbridge’s transl of the ‘Topogéaphy 
of the Moghul Empire (1631) by Jeannes de Laet 
_ (871), p. 59 


i 18 Dow’s ‘History of Hindostan,’ pp. LXXVI, 
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Bengal but they were only to come with 
their ships to Pippli (in Orissa). Their 
factory at Hughli dates from 1640. They 
were followed by the Dutch who by 1664 
had established factories at Hughli, Kasint- 
bazar and Dacca. The advent of the French 
in Bengal came next in order with the 
acquisition of Chandernagar in 1688. The 
first settlement of the Ostend (German) 
Company was at Bankibazar between 
Calcutta and Chinsurah. The Company was 
formed in 1722 by the Holy Roman Empire 
with Austria at its head and was at an end 
in 1733. The Asiatic Trading Company of 
Embden started in 1750 by the king of 
Prussia could not secure the permission of 
the Nawab of Bengal to come to the province 
but nevertheless . effected an entrance and 
found the English, French and Dutch 
merchants willing to trade with it on their 
private account, This company was sacrificed 
shortly after to’ the necessities of diplomacy 
in Europe. The Swedes were the last 
to participate in the Indian trade. Their 
_¢ompany came into being in 1731 and 
played but an un-important! part. 

Of the seven or eight nations who thus 
struggled to have the largest share in the 
Indian trade, only four emerge into 
prominence, viz, the English, Portuguese, 
French and Dutch. Before the end of the 
period under review, the Portuguese met 
with their downfall, while the French and 
Dutch were not far from it. The English 
were destined to enter on.a new career of 
territorial acquisitions from 1757 onwards, 
which was replete with such important 
‘influences upon the commerce and industries 
of Bengal or rather the whole of India. 

The English East India Company which 
was started in 1600 did not get the farmax 
to trade at Pippli (in Orissa) until 1634. 
Before this date, it had established factories 
or agencies at Surat and other places. The 
time before 1634 may be called the period of 
prospecting so far as the Bengal trade was 
concerned, Its servants were making en- 
quiries into the gains and losses likely to 
follow from the opening of a commercial 
connection with the province and as evi- 
‘“dences thereof stand their letters, 2° and 


20, See‘Letters received by the E, I. Compan 
from its servants in the East (1602-1617) vol. IT 
pp. 68, 70, 72, 73,76; vol. Il, p. 59; vol. III, p. 66; 
vol. IV, pp. 250, 327. The “English Factories in 
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reports of consultations bearing on the sub- 
ject. There are other letters and reports 
which carry on the account of its trade sub- 
sequent to 1634 and bring to light , its 
commercial activities in Bengal during this 


‘period. Space does not permit “me to give 


here more than bare references (see f. n.) to 
the paggs and volumes of the works in which 
are compiled some of these letters and re- 
ports. Pa 
The salient features of the Company’s 
trading activities in Bengal are as follows :— 

1634-35. [In this year Mt. ‘Morris at- 
tracted by the reasonable rates and vast 
quantities of fine white cloths and other pro- 
visions attempted the-trade to Bengal. We 
obtained a farman from Shah Jahan «ming 
permission to the Company to send ships to 
Pippli (in Orissa)}.22 j 

Dr. Boughton obtained for the Com- 
pany the privilege to open factories in Bengal 
and trade thtre free of all duties®2 as his 
reward for. curing Shah Jahan’s daughter 
Jaharara. 

1€40. A factory was established at 
Hughli under the faymanx granted to Dr, 
Boughton. ? 

1658. Agency established at Kasim- 
bazar.?4 

1659-60. [The demand for English cloths 
and manufactures was inconsiderable in 
Bengal. Saltpetre of the best quality was 
purchased at reasonable rates and raw silk 
taffaties were new articles in the investment. 
The conduct of*the Nawab towards the 
English was oppressive.]?° 


1568. A factory was established at 
Dacca.?6 ‘ 
1670. Indian muslins were first intro- 


India” edited by Mr. W. Foster places within-our 
reach details of the Company’s trade from 1618-54. 
Those regarding Bengal may be gleaned from vol. I, 
pp- XXII, 14, 112, #95, 197, 1264 ; vol. 1V, XXX ff, 
323 5 vol. V, 23, 41, 42, 49; vol. VI, 119, 316 ; vol. VII, 
XXXV, 45, 95s 304 ; vol. VIII, 332, 333. 

21 Bruce’s ‘Annals of the Hon. E, I. Co.,’ vol. 
I, p. 327. . 

22 According to, Stewart’s ‘History of Bengal,’ 
Sec, VI. The date has been doubted by some 
writers, 

23 

24 
bazar.” 

25 Bruce, ‘op, cit.,? vol. I, p. 550. 

26 C. R. Wilson’s ‘Early Annals of the Eng 
lish, in Bengal, vol. 1, p. 45. 

e 


Hunter’s ‘Indian Enipire,’ p. 432. 
Hunter’s ‘Imperial Gazetteer,’ under “Kasim 


- 
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duced into England.** It was decided to 
buy all saltpetre from Bengal.28 

1672, 
trade of all dues except the annual tribute of 
Rs, .3,000.? 2 

" 1573. Artisans were brought to Hughli 

to im prove the colour of taffaties by dyeing 
the green and black silks, keeping ¢heir art 
secret from the Indiarts.3° 

1575. There was increage in the saltpetre 
trade. The agent at Hughli was authorised 
to bay white sugar, cotton yarn, .turmeric 
and bee’s wa to fill up any spare tonnage in 
the saips.]3? - 

1676, A factory was started at Maldah.3? 

1678, A loud out-cry was made in 
Engt®nd against the importation of Indian 
good;.33 F 

1681-82, John -Child| was appointed 
President of Surat and directed to promote 
the sale of English manufacturers in Jndia.®¢ 

Bengal was separated frori St. George 
and William Hedges was its first Governor. 

1€82-83. Order was sent for the first 
time to the Bengal servants to purchase 
twenty duppers of opium. The English trade 
was sibjected to an increase of duty from 2 
to 33 p. 35 

1€86, Kasimbazar and other English 
factories in Bengal were condemned to con- 
fiscation by Nawab Shaista Khan.3°® 

7690. [The site of Calcutta was 
by Joo Charnock as a proper place for the 
English trade and fortified settlement. See- 
ing the.decline of Satgaon, four families of 
Bysacks and one of Setts had already 
established about 1550 the settlement of 
Gobindapore and the Sutanati market, where 
they used to trade with the Portuguese, 
When Hughli rose to.be an important 


selected 


27 Macpherson’s ‘Annals of Commerce’ vol, II, 


Ps 450. \ ‘ 

28 C. BR. Wilson, op.cit. p, XVI. 

29 «Ibid. p. XVI. . 

30 Bruce, ‘op. cit,’ vol. II, p. 314. 

3t C.R, Wilson, ‘op. cit.,’ p. xvi, and Bruce op. 
cit., vol. Ip. 36r. 

32 <.R. Wilson, Jbzd., Bowrey speaks of the 
brisk trade driven by the English, Dutch and the 
Portugtese in his ‘Geographical account of the 
countries round the Bay of Bengal, (1669-79) [Hak. 
Soc.], po. 133-134-, ; 

33 Baines’ ‘Histgry of the Cotton Manufacture in 
Great Eritain,’ p. 7. . 

34 Bruce, op. cit., vol. IT, p, 460. 

35 bid. vol. I, pp. 482, 492. 

36 Hunter's ‘Indian Empire,’ p. 434 ; 


Shayista Khan freed the English 
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Portuguese settlement, the business of the 
Setts and Bysacks with the Portuguese 
suffered much.’ But after arrival 
English at Sutanati and Gobindapore business 
connection grew up between them and those 
families !,57 ; 
* 1693. Aurangzebe ‘suspended the privi- 
leges of the European traders,3& 

1698. The three towns of Sutanati, 
Calcutta and Gobindapore with their districts 
were purchased by the Company under 
the authority of Azim.3° 

1700, 
‘from and after the 29th day of September, 
1701, all wrought silks,.-Bengals and stuffs 

‘mixed’ with silk or herbs, of the manufacture 
of China, Persia or the East Indies, and all 
calicoes, painted, dyed, printed or stained 
there, which are or shall be imported into 
this kingdom shall not be worn or otherwise 
used in Great Britain ; and all goods imported 
after that day, shall be warehoused or exported 
again.” It imposed an additional duty of 

‘ 15 p.c. on the imports and a fine of £200 for 

offence against the law.4° , 

Dr. Hamilton obtained from Farruk 
Seyar some, privileges for the Company in 
return for the medical aid given to the 
prince.4? Owing to various difficulties in 
the way, the Company could not actually 
obtain all the advantage granted to it 
formally. Its servants who traded on their 
private account tried to avail themselves of 
the exemption from duties included in the 
privileges meant,for the Company alone but 
could not succeed owing to the opposition 
of the then Nawab of Bengal on the ground 
that such an exemption would be ruinous 
to the country traders as well as to the 
government revenue. Thus interrupted in 
their attempt to grasp the inland trade, they 
fell back upon their maritime with all their 
zeal, which resulted in the increase of the 
shipment .of the port of Calcutta to 10000 
tons about’ 1725.43 

37. ©. R. Wilson, ‘op. cit,’ vol. I, pp. 127, 128, 138, 

137. Anderson’s ‘Origin of Commerce,’ vol. II, p. 195. 

38 Ibid, vol. I, p. 141. 
39 James Mill’s ‘History of British India,’ vol. HI, 
. 20, 

is 40 Birdwood's ‘Industrial Arts of India,’ p, 271 ; 
Bruce, ‘op. cit.’ vol. III, pp. 294-95 ; Montgomery 
Martin’s ‘Indian Empire,’ vol. I, p. 230; Jame’s 

rte Industries,’ 73-90. ; 


41 Mill’s ‘History of British India,’ vol. “In , 


p- 29. ae : i 
42 Mill, ‘op. cit? vol. [1], pp. 32, 33. 
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An act was passed enacting that - 
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1728, The English ladies continued to - 
use Indian manufactures in spite of the Act 
of 1700,43 : 

It will appear from the above two 
Sections that Bengal industries and commerce 
maintained their position up to about* the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Though the 
European traders were in the field and 
were trying to secure for the European 
products a larger and larger market in 
Bengal, their operations did not materially 
affect Bengal commerce and industries. .The 
Bengal operatives used no doubt to work on 
a system of advances made by the English 
Company and its servants: but up till 1757, 
those advances were limited, and the Bengal 
industries might be pronounced to have been 
fed by Indian capital, and guided, by Indian 
skill and business ability. The share there- 
fore that the Indians had in both the internal 
and external commerce of Bengal was yet 
very large. The Company and its servants 
had generally to obtain their goods for 
export, or for inland sale, from Indian 
merchants, who procured them from Indian 
artisans whose products were the outcome of 
Indian capital, while the intermediaries in the _ 
transactions were the Indian brokers. This 
will make clear’ that Calcutta was the head- 
quatters of the British traders and the premier 
place for the collection of their imported gaods 
as also those meant for export. ‘The Setts 
and Bysacks were the founders of Sutanati: 
and Gobindapore, and it was these settlements 
or rather marts that no doubt influenced a 
good deal Job Charnock’s choice of the site 
of Calcutta as the basis of the English 
commercial operations in Bengal. 

The growth of British commerce attracted 
merchants, traders and artisans together with 
people. of diverse other classes who resorted 
here for various reasons. The mercantile and 
artisan section of the population formed the 
nucleus which has developed by later accre- 
tions, which again have been largely determi- 
ned by the commercial advantages of the 
place. oo 

With the general transformation of the 
character of the commercial relations between 
the British and the Indians in the ‘periods 
that follow, there was also a corresponding ' 
transformation in the character of such: 


43 “A plan of the English Commerce (pub. 
1728)" as quoted in Baines’ ‘History of the Cotton 
Manufacture in Great Britain,’ p. 80. 
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relations in Calcutta. But the volume of 
commerce has been on the increase, which 
has served to make the city what it is at 
present. 

1757-1917 A.D. The next period from 
1757 to 1917 may be divided into sam ler 
periods, viz. : 

@) 1757-1837 ; 
(2) 1838-1858*; 
(3) 18591876 ; 
(4) 1877-1900 ; 
(5) 1901-1917. ah. 

Mz. R. C. Dutt has, in his two works— the 
History of British India and f7.dia in the 
Victorian Age,—written a connected accunt 
of the commerce and industries of I: dia 
from 1757 to 1900, The former trac@® the 
account from 1757 to 1837, while the latter 
carries it up to 1900. 

1757-1837. The authorities upon wlom 
he relies for the period (1797-2857) are 
mentioned befow for ready references, 

Tne disruptive causes that came into play 
were according to the author these :—~ 

[Disregard of inland duties by the 
Company’s servants trading on their pri-ate 
account, Which hampered the country traders; 
their acts of commercial coercion, the 
Company’s commercial policy of displace. 
ment, the application of steam power to 
mantfactures, the Regulation XXXI of - 793 
concerning the weaving population, distur- 


44 (1)¢H. Vansittart's ‘Narrative of the Tran- 
sactions of Bengal’. 
(2) Verelst’s ‘View of Bengal &c.’ 
(3) Letters of Mir Kasim Muhammad Ali & 


Hastings. : : 
(4) W. Bolt’s ‘Considerations on Jadian 
Affairs,” 
(5) House of Commons Comniittee’s ‘Re- 
ports.’ 


(6) Hunter’s ‘Annals of Rural Bengal.’ 

(7) Select Committee’s “Fifth Report” ( 812). 
(8) Mills ‘History of British India’ and its 

‘Continuation’ by H. GB. Wilson, 

(9) ‘Minutes of Evidence &c., on the Affairs 

: of the E. I, Co.’ (1843), 

(10) The House of Commons’ ‘Reports’ of 

1330, 1330-31,1331. 

“Evidence before the Lords’ Committee’ 

(1330), Digest. . 

H. Mackenzie’s ‘Memorandam? 

(13) G. O. Trevelyan’s ‘Life end Letters of 

Lord Macaulay.’ 

H. T. Prinsep’s ‘Nete’ (1813), 

The results of enquiries made by Bucha- 

nan Hamilton and summarized by Mon- 

togomery Martin in his ‘Histcry of 
«Eastern India.’ 








| cared See Sa ea el 
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bing :nfluences of the earlier land settlements, 
and the Company’s zzuestments out + of 
reven les. 


By 1813 the Indian manufactures were 
superseded by the British and by 1837 the 
people of India became. chiefly . agricultural 
instead of being both manufacturing and 
agriccltural.] *° ® 

Other works that *may be consulted for 
this p2riod (1757-1837) or its portions are :— 

F, P. Robinson’s Trade of the E. I. Co., 
(1709-1813); Montgomery Martin’s Indian 
Empize, vol. I, pp. 295, 301, 564; Birdwood’s 
Report on the Miscellaneous Old Records of 
the India Office; H. H. Wilson’s Continuation 
of Mil’s History of British India (already 
note@® Bk. I, chs. VII & VIII; Mill’s History 
of Bzitish India, vol. II-VI; Talboys 
Whee'er’s Early Records of Britith India, 
chs. VIL & X; Guyon’s New History of the 
East Indies, vol. I1; pp. 497, 498 and 504 ff. ; 
Stavorinus’ Voyages to the *East Indiesg 
vol. | ; Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce 
(for this period) ; Raynal’s Philosophical 
and Political History of the Settlements and 
Trade ,of the Europeans in the East and 
West indies, vol. I, pp. 417-551; Thornton’s 
Summary of the History of E. I, Company 
&c,; Westland’s Report on the District of 
Jessare, etc., pp. 161-992; Riyazus Salatin 
[trans. by Abdul .Salam (Bibl. India) ] 
Intraduction Sec. H, (Pp. as aes 

. 29,31-33, 38,40-44,46,228,276) ; H. 1. 
ene ‘Remarks on the Husbandry and 
Internal Commerce of Bengal’; Pramatha 
Nath Bose’s ‘History of Hindu Civilisation 
during British Rule’, (Trubner Series) vel, J, 
pp. 224-225,236; Russell’s ‘Short History of 
the E. I. Co.” chs. 1011; ‘J. R. A. S? 


(1860) vol. 17 (O. S.); pp. 346 ff; H. T. 


Prinsep’s ‘History of the Political and 
Military Transactions in India, vol. II, pp. 
432 ff.; H. H. Wilson’s ‘Review of the Ex. 
ternal Commerce of Bengal from 1813-14 
to 1827-28’; J. Forbes’ ‘Oriental Memoirs, 
vol. I], p. 223 ; ‘Ward’s View of the History 
etc, o: the Hindus’ (pub. 1818), vol. I, pp. 
68-104, 1513; Hilburn’s ‘Oriental Commerce’ 
pp. 250,253; H. T. Prinsep’s ‘Remarks 
on the External ‘Commerce and Exchanges 
of Bengal 1813-1823’; Bell’s ‘Review of the 
External Commerce cf Bengal from 1824- 


45 E, C. Dutt’s.‘Economic History of British 
India,’ chs. I1-V, and XULAVI, e 
4 
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25 to 1829-30’; Martin’s ‘Political, Com- 
mercial, etc, History of the Anglo-Eastern 
Empire,’ ch. [V, pp. 88-133; S. C. Dey’s 
‘Hughli past and present? ; monographs of 
merit in Bengali on particular towns or 
districts, e. g., on Calcutta by Mr. Harisadhan 
Mukhopadhyaya, on Dacca by Mr. Jatindra 
Mohan Roy, on Sonargaon by Mr. Svarup- 
chandra Dey, on Vikrampore by Mr. Jogen- 
dra Nath Gupta ; ‘Bengal past and present’ 
Ill, p. 212 (re. Dacca etc.), 

‘ Within about a decade from the com. 
mencement of this period (1757-1837), the 
British became the supreme European power 
in Bengal. Their hold upon the financial 
administration of the province was followed 


soon by its extension over the administration - 


in all its branches, The gradual devélopment 
of Calcutta as the commercial centre during 
this time is an interesting study. The 
increase of import of British and other 
European goods and the export of mainly 
the raw produce of this country led to the 
gradual establishment of characteristic 
quarters some of which were chiéfly used 
for particular kinds of trade. Old China 
,Bazar, Barabazar, Dharmatollah market, 
Chadni Chowk, Tiretta Bazar, Chitpore, 
dockyard at Kidderpope, various landing 
places and buildings to accommodate the 
trading firms, shopkeepers,, &., may be 
mentioned as a few illustrations of this. pro- 
cess of development.4® The present frame- 
work of the city is in a large measure the 
outcome of its intimate connection with the 
various trade currents of which it was the 
principal passage. The Indians¢* could not 
but have a share in the trade transacted here 
though it was coloured by the afotesaid 
industrial change that was coming over the 
country. , . 
1838-1900 A.D. For the period from 1838 to 
1900, R. C, Dutt draws upon ‘Evidences before 
the Select C8mmittee of the House of Com- 
mons, (1840)’ ; ‘Report of the Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords (1840) ; ‘Enquiries 
into the condition and prespects of “Sugar and 
Coffee Planting in Her Majesty’s East and 
West Indians Possessions and the Mauri- 


~ 


46° ae Good Old Days of Hon. John Co.,’ vol. 
ch, : : 
a7 From the ‘Modern History of the Indian 
Chiefs, Rajas, Zamindars, &.’ by Loke Nath Ghose, 
i Il, we get a few names of Indian merchants of 
the time. 
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tius” by a Select Committe of the House 
of Commons in 1848’; ‘Enquiries into the 
growth of cotton in India’ by another Select 
Committee appointed in the same year; 
‘Reports’ of the Select Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament in 1852 and 1833; 
Select Committee’s ‘Report 1871, 1873" ; Dr. 
Voelcker’s ‘Report on Indian Agriculture’ 
and various Acts and Regulations 
Government publications, 

Other works’ which may be consulted 
are :~Meredith Townshend’s ‘Annals of 
Indian Administration, 19 vols., 1850:1874; 
B, A. Irving’s ‘Commeree of India’; E, H. 
Nolan’s ‘History of the British Empire in 
India and the East &c.,, vol. 1,chs XIX-XXIL 
and vol. 11; W. S. Lindsay’s ‘History of 
Merchant Shipping and Ancient Commerce’ 
vol. IL; Hunter’s ‘Indian Empire,” 3rd ed, 
chs, XVII, XIX-XXI ; ‘The Good Old Days 
of Hon’hle John Company ; The Commercial 
Annual’ 1874-75 and 1875-76; Hunter's 
‘Statistical Account - of Bengal, 1875; 
Beveridge’s District of ‘Bukhargung etc,’ ; 


and ~ 


A 
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H. V. Bayleys ‘Memoranda of Micnazur ; 
Birdwood’s ‘Industrial Art of India, po. 
150, 150, 194, 232, 233, 241-244, 248-250, 

271, 275, 285, 305; Mukhe _ee’s 
‘Art Manufactures of India,’ pp. 56,5¢-6. 

II0-117, 134, 138, 144, 146, 148, 155, 15 3- 
183, 186, IQI-192, 294-216, 218, 239, 232, 
261, 275,%80-81, 284, 294-299, 307, 376, : 
332, 345, 348, 363, 368, 370-371. 390 the 
Gezetteers and other Government publicat::-ns. 

Some of the noticeable features, according 
to Dutt, of this period are :— , 

{ Accentuation of some of the tendencies 
of the preceding period, several favourzole 
and unfavourable alterations in the tariff, 
addition of tea as an article both for exp;rts 
and home consumption, ‘greater export of 
jute from. after the Crimean War, inc go 
disturbances, exgloitation of coal mizes, 
competition of house-made sugar with that 
of Java and other countries. ]*§ 


48 R.C. Dutt’s ‘India in the Victorian A-e,’ 


Bk. I, chs. 7 10, Bk. HI, chs, VIE & XH, Bk. Til, 
VIII & IX, ‘ 








THE CORONATION OF SHIVAJI, 1674. 


I. 

HIVAJI and his ministers had long felt 
S the practical disadvantages of his 
not being a crowned king.* True, 

he had conquered many lands and gathered 
much wealth: he hada strong army and 
navy andexercised powers of life and death 
over men, like an independent sovereign. 


* This paper is mainly based upon the detailed re- 
ports of the Engligh ambassador Henry Oxinden, the 
English interpreter Narayan Shenvi, and the Dutch 
merchant Abraham Le Feber (of Vingurla), preserv- 
ed in Factory Records MSS. Surat, Vols. 88 and 38, 
and Dutch Rezords MSS. Vol. XXXIV. of the 
India Office, London. These have been supple- 
mented by the Marathi Jakhars, Sabhasad, Chitnis 
and Shivadigvijay (the last extremely unreliable and 
imaginary). The Persian MS. 7Zarikh-d-Shivajé con- 
firms the contemporary European records in some 
particulars in a surprising manner. | find that the 
Bombay Gazetteer asserts, what.1 suspected when 
first reading Chitnis, that this bakhar imp utes to 
Shivaji’s coronation in 1674 the ceremonies which 
marked the Puna coronations of a century lat er! 


18%—5 


But theoretically his position was that of 
a subject ; to the Mughal Emperor he was 
a mere zamindar ; to Adil Shah he was tze 
rebel son of a vassal jagirdar. Hecou.l 
not claim equality of political status wita 
any king. 

Then, again, so long as he was a me~2 
private subject, he could not, with al_ his 
real power, claim the loyalty and devctica 
of the people ovgr whom he ruled. H's 
promises could not have the sanctity ar: 
continuity of the public engagements «” 
the head of a State. He could sign n:- 
treaty, grant no land with legal validit. 
and an assurance of permanence. Th. 
territories conquered by his sword coul. 
not become his lawful property, however 
undisturbed his possessicn over tiem 
might be in practice. The people living 
under his sway or serving under his har- 
ners, could not renounce their allegiance 
to the former sovereign of the land, no~ 
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bz sure that they were exempt from the 
cnarge of treason for their obedience to 
kim. The permanence of his political crea- 
tin required that it should be validated 
as the act ofa sovereign. 

It is also clear that the rise of the 
Enonslas created much jealousy among 
the other Maratha families whichehad once 
bean their equals im social status. These 
mx2n consoled themselveg by refusing to 
echere to Shivaji as his servants, bragged 
of their being loyal subjects of Alamgir 
ar Adil Shah, and sneered at Shivaji as an 
upstart rebeland usurper. It was necessary 
=a rectify his position in their eyes. A 
‘ormal coronation alone could show 
coam that he was a king and therefore 
cueir superior, and enable him to treat on 
equal terms with the rulers of Bijapur and 
Solkonda. 

The higher minds of Maharashtra, too, 
had begun to look up to Ghivaji as the 
champion of Hinduism, and wished to see 
the Hindu race elevated to the full stature 
of political growth by the formal'assertion 
of his position as au independent king, 
They longed for the Hiudu swaraj, and 
chat implied a Hindu chhatrapati. 


II. 


But there’ was one curious hindrance 
to the realisation of this ideal. According 
zo the ancient Hindu scriptures, only a 
maember of the Kshatriya caste can be legally 
crowned as king and claim the homage 
of Hindu subjects. The Bhonslas were 
popularly known to be neither Kshatriyas 
nor of any other twice-born caste, but 
cnere tillers of the soil, as Shivaji’s great 
zrand-father was still remembered to have 
‘een. How could an upstart sprung from 
such a shudra (plebeian)stock aspire to the 
tights and honours due to a Kshatriya ? 
The Brahmans of all parts of India would 
attend and bless the coronation of Shivaji, 
only if he could be authd¢ritatively declared 
a Kshatriya. 

It was, therefore, necessary first to 
secure the support ofa pandit, whose re- 
putation for scholarship would silence all 
opposition to the views he might propound. 
Such a man was found in Ganga Bhatta 
of Benares, the greatest Sanskrit theolo- 
gian and controversialist then alive, a 
master of the four Vedas, the six philoso- 
phies, and all the scriptures of the Hindus, 
and popularly known as the Brahma-deva 
and Vyas of the age. After Holding ont 
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for some time, he became compliant, 
accepted the Bhonsla pedigree as fabrica- 
ted by the clever secretary Balaji Avji and 
other agents of Shiva, and declared that 
that kajah was a Kshatriya of the purest 
breed, descended in unbroken line from the 
Maharanas of Udaipur, the sole represen- 
tatives of the solarline of the mythical hero 
Ramchandra. His audacious but cour. 
tierly ethnological theory was rewarded 
with a huge fee, and he was entreated to 
visit Maharashtra and officiate as high 
priest at the coronation of Shiva. - He 
agreed, and on his arrival was welcomed 
like a crowned head, Shiva and all his 
officers advancing many miles from Satara 
to receive him on the way. 


Iil. 


The preparations took many months. 
There was no unbroken tradition abont 
the exact ceremonies and paraphernalia 
required at the coronation of an indepen- 
dent Hindu sovereign. The Sanskrit epics 
and political treatises were ransacked by 
a syndicate of pandits to find out the 
orthodox ancient precedents on these 
points, and agents were sent to learn the 
modern practice of the Rajahs of Udaipur 
and Jaipur. 

Invitations ,had been sent to learned 
Brahmans of every part of India; the. 
teport of the coming ceremony had 
attracted others, Hleven thousand Brah- 
mans, making 50,000 souls with their 
wives and children, were assembled at 
Raigarh and fed with sweets for four 
months at the Rajah’s expense. Chitnis 
asserts, and we can readily believe it, 
that the greatest forethought and organi- 
sing power were shown by Shiva in provi- 
ding for the comfort ofthe numerous guests 
—Brahmans, nobles, local magnates of 
the realm, agents of other States, foreign 
merchants and visitors, and poor cousins, 
who had flocked to the ceremony. Nothing 
went amiss; there -was no disorder, no 
ceficiency, no shonting or bustle in cater- 
ing to this lakh of men women and 
children. 

The daily religious ceremonies and con- 
sultations with the Brahmans left Shiva 
no time to attend to other business, as 
the English envoy, Henry Oxinden, found 
to his cost. Shiva began by bowing to his 
guru Ramdas Swami and his mother Jija 
Bai and receiving their blessings. The 
unhappy discarded first wife of Shahji, 
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now verging on cighty, had forgotten her 
husband’s neglect in the love and devotion 
of her son, and rejoiced to see, before she 
closed her eyes, that he had reached the 
summit of human greatness as the crowned 
king of the land of his birth, an irresisti- 
ble conqueror, and a strong defender of 
the religion which was the solace of her 
life. Like a queen-mother of the same 
country born 15 centuries earlier, Gautami, 
the mother of the Andhra king Shri Sata- 
karni, she gloried in the glory of her 
victorious and orthodox son. A kind 
Providence seemed to have prolonged her 
life only to enable her to witness the scene 
of his coronation; for she died twelve 
days after it. . 


IV. 


Then he set out ona round of worship 
atthe most famous shrines of the land. 
Chiplun was visited early in May, 1674, 
and after adoring Parashuram in the 
great temple there, he returned to Raigarh 
on the 12th. Four days afterwards he 
again issued, forth to worship the Bhavani 
goddess he had installed at Pratapgarh, 
asthe ancient Bhavani of Tuljapur was 
beyond his reach. To this image he 
presented an umbrella of pure gold, 
weighing one and a quarter maunds, 
(worth about Rs. 56,000) and many 
other costly gifts. 

Returning to Raigarhin the afternoon 
of the 21st, he plunged into devotion there. 
Under the guidance of his family priest, 
Balam Bhatta, (the sou of Prabhakar 
Bhatta Upadhyaya), he adored Mahadey, 
Bhavani and other local deities for many 
days in succession. 

But one great defect had to be removed 
before his coronatlon could take place. 
He had to be publicly purified and “made 
a Kshatriya.” On 28th May hg perform. 
ed penance for his ancestors’ and his own 
sin of omission in not having observed 
the Kshatriya rites so long, and was 
invested by Ganga Bhatta with the sacred 
thread, the distinctive badge of the twice- 
born castes like the “pure” Kshatriyas of 
Northern India,- The next step was to 
teach him the mantra (sacred spell) and 
initiate him into the rules ofthe Kshatriya 
caste. Shivaji however, demanded to be 
taught the Brahman mantra and the 
Brahman rule of life. At this there was 
amutiny among the assembled Brahmans; 
even Ganga Bhatta was cowed by the 
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general opposition and evidently taug .t 
Shiva only a modified form ofthe rule of 
life of the twice-born, instead of putting 
him ona par with the Brahmans in tlis 


_respect. This purification and its sequ:], 


the investiture with the sacred threa ], 
were performed with “great ceremony ’; 
a vast amount of mopey was distribut d 
among the Brahmans, Ganga Bhatia 
alone getting 7000 huns and the crowd 
17,000. ; 

Next day, Shiva made atonement for 
the sirs, deliberate or accidental, coin- 
mitted in his own lifetime. He wis 
separately weighed against each of the 
seven metals,—gold, silver, copper, ziz.c, 
tin, lead and iron,—as well as very Tite 
linen, camphor, salt, nails (sic), nutme: 3, 
and other spices, butter, sugar, iruitsa:d 
all sorts of eatables (betel-leaves a::d 
country wine being among them), - ll 
these metals*and other articles to tie 
weight of his body, together with a lazh 
of hur more, were distributed after tie 
coronation to the assembled Brahmans, 

But even this failed to satisfy th ir 
greed. Two of the learned Brahmais 
pointed out that Shiva, in the course ot | is 
raids, had burnt cities ‘involving {ue 
death of Brahmans, cows, women ad 
children.”” He could be cleared of tlis 
sin,—for a price. It was not necessary 
for him to pay compensation to the survi- 
ving relatives of the men and women 
who had perished in his sack of Surat or 
Karinja. It would be enough if he yut 
money into the pockets of the Brahmas 
of Konkan and Desh. The price demanced 
for this ‘pardon’ was only Rs. 8,000, aid 
Shiva could not have refused to pay tais 
trifle, 


Vv, 


All his disqualifications having been 
thus removed with gold, the actual 
coronation was now begun. The 5th of 
June was the eve of the grand ceremo iy. 
{t hal to be spent in self-restraint <-nd 
mortification of the flesh, like the ni ht 
of vigil preceding knighthood in the < ge 
of cnivalry. Shivaji bathed in waver 
brought from the holy Ganges, and g: ve 
Ganga Bhatta 5000 huns and the ot ter 
great Brahmans a hundred gold px res 
each, The day was probably spent in 
fasting. 

Next day (6th June 1674) came che 
cor6nation itself. Rising very early in 





ard cloth. 





his head to scare away evil influences. 


Then Shivaji changed his dxess for a 
robe of royal searlet, richly embroidered 
with gold, put on sparkling gems and gold 

’ ornaments, a necklace, a garland of flowers, 
and a turban adorned with strings and 
tassels of pearls, worshipped his sword 
shield bow and arrows, and again bowed 
to his elders and Brahmans. Then, at the 
ausp.cious moment selected by the astro- 


logezs he entered the throne-room. . 


The hall of coronation was decorated 
with the 32 emblematic figures prescribed 
by Hindu usage and various auspicious 
plants. Overhead an awning of cloth of 
go.d was spread, with strings of pearls 
haagirg down in festoons. The floor was 

covered with velvet. In the centre was 
| placed a “magnificent throne,” constructed 
after months of continuous labour in a 
manner worthy of a king. Even if we 


reject Sabhasad’s statement that 


cortained 32 maunds of gold (worth 14 
lakhs of Rupees), we must accept the 
English guest’s report that it was “rich 


the morning, Shivaji prepared himself by 
bathing amidst ceremonies intended to 
avert evil, worshipped his household gods, 
and adored the feet of his family priest, 
Ganga Bhatta, and other eminent Brah- 
mwauxs, who all received gifts of ornaments 


The essential parts of a Hindu king’s 
cororation are washing him (abhishek) 
and kolding the royal umbrella over his 
heac (chhatra-dharan). Clad in a pure 
white robe, wearing garlands of flowers, 
scented essence, and gold ornaments, 
Shiva walked to the place appointed for 
tke Lath. Here he sat down ona gold- 
plated stool, two feet square and two 
fect™n.gh. The queen consort, Soyra Bai, 
| occupied a seat on his left with her robe 
| knotted up with his, in sign of her being 

his equal partner in this world and the 
next (saha-dharmini), as the Hindu 
sacrec law laysdown. The Beir-apparent 
Skam)dhujisat down close behind. Then 
the eight ‘ministers of his cabinet (ashta- 
ptadhan), who stood ready at the eight 
pcints of the horizon with gold jugs tull 
of the water of the Ganges and other 
hcly rivers, emptied them over the heads 
of the king. queen and crown-prince, 
ariidst the chanting of hymns and the 
joyous music of the band. Sixteen pure- 
robed Brahman wives each with five lamps 
laid on a gold tray, waved the light round 
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and stately.” The base was evidently 
coated with gold plate, and so also were 
the eight pillars standing at the eight 
angles, which were further richly embel- 
lished with gems and diamonds. They 
supported a canopy of the richest gold 
embroidery from which strings of pearls 
were suspended in tassels and festoons,. 
interspersed with dazzling gems. The 
coverings of the royal seat were a grotes- 
que combination of ancient Hindu ascett- 
cism and modern Mughal’ luxury : tiger 
skin below and velvet on the top ! : 

Qn the two sides of the throne, various 
emblems of royalty and government were 
hung from gilded lance-heads. On the 
right hand stood two large fish-heads of 
gold with very big teeth, on the left 
several horses’ tails (the insignia of royalty 
among the Turks) and a pair of gold 
scales on a very costly lance-head, standing 
evenly balanced (the emblem of justice). 
All these had been copied from the Mughal 
court. At the palace gate were placed 
on either hand pitchers full of water 
covered with bunches of leaves, and also 
two young elephants and two beautiful 
horses, with gold bridles -and rich trap- 
pings. These latter were auspicious tokens 
according to Hinduideas. 

As Shivaji mounted the throne, small 
lotuses of gold set with jewels, and various 
other flowers made of gold and silver were 
showered among the assembled throng. 
Sixteen Brahman married women again 
performed the auspicious waving of lamps 
round the newly enthroned monarch. The 


‘Brahmans lifted up their voices in chanting 


holy verses and blessing the king, who 
bowed to them in ‘return. The crowd set 
up deafening shouts of “Victory, victory 
unto Shiva-raj !”? All the instruments began 
to play and the musicians to sing at once. 
By previous arrangement the artillery of 
evéry fortin the kingdom fired salvoes of 
101 guns exactly at thistime. The arch- 
pontift Ganga Bhatta advanced, held the 
royal sun-shade of cloth of gold fringed 
with pearls over his head, and hailed him 
as Shiva Chhatrapati, or Shiva the para- 
mount sovereign ! 

The Brahmans stepped forward and 
poured their blessings on his head. The 
Rajah gave away vast sums of money 
and gifts of every kind to them and to the 
assembled beggars and general public. 
“He performed the sixteen great varieties 
of alms-giving (maha-dau) prescribed in the 
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THE CORONATION 


sacred books of the Hindus. Then the 
ministers advanced to the throne and 
made their obeisance, and received from 
his hands robes of honour, letters of 
appointment, and large gifts of money, 
horses, elephants, jewels, cloth, and aims. 
Sanskrit titles were ordered to be used in 
future to designate their offices, and the 
Persian titles hitherto current were abo- 
lished.” : 

The crown prince Shambhuji, the high- 
priest! Ganga Bhatta and the prime 
minister, Moro Trimbak Pingle were seated 
on an eminence a little lower than the 
throne. The other ministers stood in 
two rows on the right and left of the 
throne. All other courtiers and visitors 
stood according to their ranks at proper 
places in a respectful attitude. - 

By this time it was eight o’clock in the 
morning, The English ambassador, Henry 
Oxinden, was now presented by Naroji 
Pant. He bowed from a distance, and 
his interpreter Narayan Shenvi held upa 
diamond ring as an offering from the 
English to the Rajah. Shivaji took notice 
of the strangers and ordered them to come 
to the foot of the throne, invested them 
sila robes of honour, and then sent them 

ack, 


VI. 


When the presentations were over, the 
Rajah descended from his throne, mounted 
his best horse, decked with gorgeous 
trappings, and rode to the palace-yard. 
There he mounted the finest elephant in his 
stable, dressed out most splendidly for the 
occasion, and then’ rode through the 
streets of the city in full military proces- 
sion, girt round by his ministers and 
generals, with the two royal banners, 
Jari-pataka and BhagweJhanda, borne 
aloft on two elephants walking in the 
van, while the generals and regiments of 
troops followed with their respective 
flags, artillery and band. The citizens had’ 
decorated their houses and roads in a way 
worthy of the occasion. The housewives 
waved lighted lamps round him and 
showered fried rice, flowers, holy grass, 
&c., on his head. After visiting the various 
temples on Raigarh hill and offering 
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adoration with presents at eacl, ace 
returned to the palace. 

On the 7th began a general dis.rikution 
of gifts to all the assembled envoys and 
Brahmans and of alms to the bergacs, 
which lasted twelve days, durinz whch 
the people were also fed at th2 xzinz’s 
expense® The more distinguishec pand.ts 
and sanyasis were ‘not included in t iis 
alms-giving, ay the men got on'y 3 to 5 
Rupees and the women and childzen a 
Rupee or two each. 

Probably the day after the coronat on 
the monsoon burst, the rains sec in wth 
violence, and the weather continued v;et 
for some time, to the intense d-seomf crt 
of the assembled crowd. On the «th, * 
Shivaji took a fourth wife withort :ny 
state or ceremony. Shortly before ke lad 
matried a third. 

After the coronation was salely o~er, 
Jija Bai diedeon 18th June, in the fulness of 
years and happiness, leaving tc her 30n 
her personal property worth 25 lakbs of 
hun, ‘some say more.”” When tue period 
of mourning for her was over, Shivaji sat 
on the throne a second time, to ce'ebiate 
his purification after her funeral. 


VII. 


The total cost of the coronation, inc ud. 
ing tae sums distributed in gifts and a.ms, 
is put down by Sabhasad af the increcible 
figure of one krore and 42 lakhs of wun, 
The Dutch merchant ,Abraham Le Fever, 
writing from Vingurla only forr mo.ths 
after the event, quotes the popuiar report 
that ‘this ceremony and distribction of 
largess cost 150,000 pagodas.” He 
evidently means the money sren: ir the 
12 days’ general alms-giving from the 7th 
to the 18th, and not the specizl gift; to 
the ministers and other officers, Brahnans 
and priests. But even when all thesc are 
taken into accquut, together with the 
price of the throne and ornaments riade 
for the occasion and the cost of feecing the 
assemblage, the total expenditrre ca inot 
be put higher than 10 lakhs of hur or half 
a krore of Rupees. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


e 
ENGLISH. 


Wak PaMPHLET No. 10. ThefMidian Soldier ( Oxford 
Cniversizy Press). 


Conclusion—‘'Better pay and better prospects.” 
War PampHLretT No. 12. Germany and her Colonies, 
Pp. 13. Price one Anna, 


The writer says—“The peace-of the world can 
never be safe, ifGermany is allowed to recover her 
African Colonies.” 


Wir PaAMPBLET No. 13. Letter to the Loyal Women 
of India No. iv. pp. 7. Price Ye anna, 


Written by Mrs. R. A. Mant and Mrs, G. H. Bell. 


MusamMap Ati: Wis Life and Service. Foreword by 
C. P. Ramaswamt Iyer (Portrait of Shakaut Ali and Maha- 
mad <clli). Published by Messrs. Ganesh & Co., Mudras, 
06.135. Price Res, 


It is a short account of the life and work of 
Muhammad Ali,” the well-known’ editor of the 
Comrade. 


Tishers oF Men, by Kev, B.C. Sivcar ALA, Being 
Bible Studies in Personal work in imitation of Jesus Christ, 
(Christian Literature Society for India), pp. 63, Price 
O-f-Or = 

Intended for the use of Christians in villages and 
towns fer evangelistic work. . 

A good book. 


A NoBLeE INDIAN IDEAL (C. L. Society). 24 8 Price 
Wanna 


Christian standpoint. 


How THE DEaTa oF CHRIST DIFFERS FROM THE 
DEATH oF PROPHETS, PaTriots & Martyrs, by Rev. 
J.J. Lucas MA, Pp. 18, Priceg pies. (C. L. Society), 

Copies of this paper may be had in English, Urdu 
aud Hindi for free distribution from the writer (Katra 
Mission House, Allahabad), 


Tae Fourure oF Public Semoor Epucarion, ay 
D. B. Somervell Mik. (Oxford University Press). Pb. 29. 
Price 1s. 6d, net (paper ). 


The author contends that classics should not be 
taught in Public Schools of England and advocates 
the teaching cf the following subjects : 

(1) English Language, (2) Modern England and 
British Empire (Government, Law, Economies and 
Industrial conditions), (3) Modern Europe, (4) Geo- 
graphy, (5) Mathematics and Science, (6) Modern 
Languages and (7) Religion. 

SapHu SUNDAR SINGH, Jy Messrs.- Arthur Parker 
(C. LZ, Society), Pp. 90, Price ro annas, 


A saintly Christian life. 


INSTRUCTION IN INQIAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Zdi/ed 
by A, Hf, Mackensie, AIA., BSe, ARCS, Principal 
training College, Allahabad, (Oxford University Press.) 
Pp, 767 with 7 plates, 

The book contains 12 chapters, each chapter 
being written by a specialist. The subjects dealt with 
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are : (i) Moral Training and School Discipline‘(by Mr. 
P. S. Burrel) ; Gi) School Management (by Mr. A. C. 
Miller) ; (iii) Class Teaching (by Mr. J.N. Fraser) ; (iv) 
The Teaching of English (by Mr. J. A. Yates); (v) 
The Teaching. of English (by Mr. L. Tipping) ; (vi) 
The Teaching of History (by Mr. J. L. Watson) ; (vii) 
The Teaching of Geography (by Mr, E. Tydeman) ; 
(viii) The Teaching of Mathematics (by the Editor) ; 
(ix) The Teaching of Nature Study (by Mr. J. Pryde) ; 
(x) The Teaching of Physics and Chemistry (by Dr. 
A. N. Meldrum) ; (xi) The Teaching of Drawing (by 
Mr. N. Heard) and (xii) The Teaching of Education 
Hand Work (by Mr. J. ¥. Buchanan). 

All the chapters are well-written. Recommended 
to our teachers. 


AXcIEenrT InpIaN EpucaTion: AN INQUIRY INTO ITS 
ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT aND IpEazs, by the Rev. Zy 
Keay, Ale. (Oxford University Press} Pp. 191. Price 
gs. O@, 

It was a Thesis approved for the Degree of M.a. 
in the University of London. 

The book is divided into six chapters, viz. :— 


(i) Brahmanic Education ; (ii) The education of 
some special classes ; (1ii) Buddhist Education ; (iv) 
Muhammadan Education ; (v) Popular Elementary 
Education and (vi) Some general conclusions. 

The author bas had no access to the original 
Sanskrit and Buddhist Literature and his knowledge 
of these subjects even in translation is limited. It 
is not therefore strange that he should be unable to 
do full justice to the subject. 

The women were not, in ancient times, excluded 
from the study of the Vedas as the author asserts 


(p.82). Werethere not ‘Kathés' (#31) and Bahv- 
rici’s (24,41) (Paniniiv. 1. 63 Vartika), ‘Acharyd’s 
aTatait and ‘Upadhyayi's (SqTaTat) (Panni iv. 


1, £9 Vartika-Siddbanta Kk)? Were not wowenu 
in ancient times invested with sacred thread 
and taught the Vedas and the Gayatri? (Yama 
and Madhavacharya oor Parasara Sanhita— 
Bombay Sanscrit Series Vol. i, Part ii, p. 82). The 
most unsatisfactory chapter is that on the Buddhist 
Education. Te author might have read the Theri- 
gatha (the psalms of the Sisters) which has been 
translated into English by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Even 
a cursory glance at the book would have convinced 
him that the status of women was not so low as he 
thinks it to be. The ‘Therigatha’ is a cononicai 
scripture of the Buddhists, contains gathas (Psalms) 
of 73 ‘Theri’s (Buddhist nuns). We may quote here 


. the opinion of Mrs, Rhys Davids, the eminent Bud- 


dhist scholar, who says :— 
“It was a bold step on the part of the leaders of 
the Buddhist reformation to allow so much freedom 
nd to concede so high a position to women. But 
t is quite clear that the step was a great success and 
many ofthese ladies were as distinguished for high ~ 
intellectual attainments as they were for religious 
earnestness and insight. A good many of the verses 
ascribed to them are beautiful in form and not a few 
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give evidence of a.very high degree of that mental 
culture which played so great a part in the Buddhist 
ideal of the perfect life. Women of acknowledged 
culture represented as being the teachers of men and 
as expounding, to the less advanced Brethren or 
Sisters of the Order, the deeper and more subtle points 
in the Buddhist philosophy of life’ (Buddhjsm— 
American Lectures p. 72). 

The admission of women into monastic order was 
agreat {innovation aaditis true that ‘it was with 
great reluctance, that the Buddha consented to this 
atrangement” (p. 112). But this reluctance was 
not due to the fact that ‘the Buddha shared the low 
opinion of women which was held by others in 
India” as the author imagines. When the matter 
was discussed, Ananda asked him the following 
questions :— 

Are Women, Lord, capable,—when they have gone 
forth from the household life and entered the home- 
less state, under the doctrine and discipline proclaim- 
ed by the Blessed One—are they capable -of realising 
the fruit of Conversion, or of the second Path, or of 
the third Path, or of the Arhatship ? 

Did not Buddha say in reply— 
= “Yes, they are capable, Ananda’? (Culla Vagga 
Py 1. 3.) + 

This is not holding a low opinion of women. The 
cause of Buddha’s reluctance should be songht else- 
where, 

The present attempt of the author to write a book 
on the subject must be considered as a pioneer work. 
The region is still unexplored. With what knowledge 
the author has had at command, he has succeeded in 
writing a good book and as such it is recommended 
to ourcountrymen, With allits shortcomings it is 
a useful-book. 


CARLYLE’s HERO AND Hero-WorSHIP WITH INTRO- 
DUCTION AND NOTES dy 7. AL, Advani, ALA., LLB., 
Professor, English Literature, D. J. Sindh College, Karachi, 
(Adodern Publishing Company, Karachi.) Pp. lit ({utro- 
duction) + azr (Zext)+ 299 (Notes). 


The introduction is valuable and the notes are 
coplous. The book is evidently meant for college 
students and they will be benefited by it. 


THE Sayincs of Hazrar MuBAMMAD (WITH A 


" SHORT LIFE OF THE PROPHET) by A. A. K. Muhammad. 
(Published by the Noor Library, 12-1, Serang Lane; Calcutta), 


fp. 83. Price Re. f-4s 


The Sayings are taken from the Mishkat-al- 
Masabih. The compiler rightly distinguishes between 
a Muslim and a Muhammadan but why does he 
insist on the doctrine that every Muslim must regard 
Mutammad as the last Prophet ? 

It is an excellent compilation and will be profit- 
ably read by all persons— Muslims or Non-Muslims. 

The get-up of the book is good and it is bound in 
padded silk. 


THe INpIan TaouGHT: A QUARTERLY DEVOTED 
TO SANSKRIT LireraTuRE, Edited by AMahkamaho- 
padhkyaya Ganganath Jha, MA, D Litt. Vol.x. Nos. 3 
and 4, pp. 2or-goo, (Published by the Editor, Benares.) 


The ‘Indian Thought’ was jointly conducted for 
the first six years ofits existence by Dr. Thibaut and 
Dr. Ganganath Jha. Butsince the departure of Dr, 
Tnibaut from India it has been edited entirely by Dr 
Jha. It is a unique Quarterly and is being wel 
conducted. 

Init have been published translations of many 
dificult Sanskrit works which otherwise would have 
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remained to many students of India and cut. de as 
ealed books. When a book is completed, it is ssied 
ina book form. ‘The Indian Thought’ seri: now 
contains 11 such volumes. Of these 11 bozszs, 7 
have been translated by Dr. Jha, one by Dr. Taber at, 
one by Dr. Thibaut and Dr. Jha conjo-ntl- ond 
two by other scholars. All these books are scnolar. 
ly translations. 

De. Jha is an indefatigable writer. His Prabhakar 
school of te Purva Mimansais a masterly essay: 
it was sebmitted as a Thesjs for the degree of Doctor 
of Letters of the University of Allahabad anc was 
approved by compgtent university autho-itics, [His 
translation of Padartha-Dharma Samegraia of 
Prasastapada (Bhashya on the Vaisesika Sutras of 
Kanada! with the Nyaya Kaodali gf Srigharz was 
originally published in the ‘‘Pandit.’? Hts tran .la- 
tion of the Kavyaprakash of Mammata als» apveared 
in the same journal. Both those books har. now 
been reprinted. The Purva-Mimansa cf Jzimani 
(Chapters i-iii), which forms a volume of she 3acred 
Books o! the Hindus, was edited and transl: @ by “ 
him. Two volumes of Nyaya Sutras with Va:-yaya- 
na’s Bhashya and Udyotakara’s Vartika (Cuapters 
i and ii), two volumes of Khandan-Khanda-Knadva 
(Chapters 1-4), one volume of Advaita Siddhi ( . 1-26), 
Tarkabhasha, and Kavyalangar Sutra—novv belonging 
to the Indian Thought series~were originally trans- 
lated and published in this quarterly. Al! these 
works testify to an amount of patience aad echolar- 
ship which is not usually foand in ordinary scnolars, 
Such a scholar we are proud of. 

The present issue contains an English <rar lation 
of Dhvanyaloka (II. 3-14) by K. Rame Pisiaroti 
and of Laksana Prakash of-Viramitrodayz (pp. 
237-284) by Rambhadra Ojha and of the Nyaya 
Sutras—Bhashya and Vartika (If. 2-44) by D.. Jaa. 


We draw the attention of Sanskrit sciola-s and 
rich men of our country to this excellent publi-ation. 
Without their generous help, such useful works cannot 
long continue. This Quarterly should se _argely 
patronised. We wish it every success and a long 
prosperous life, 

e MaBESCHANERA GHosH, 


“BHARAT-SHAKTI” OR A COLLECTION OF ADDRESS- 
ES ON INDIAN CULTURE, dy Sir John IV droffe, 
compiled by Myr. Nolint Mohun Chatter“ee, Second 
Edition, pp. 68 (price annas 12), has beei pizslished 
by the Phenix Printing Works, 29, Kalidas Singha 
Lane, Calcutta. 


The first edition was reviewed in these cclumns. 
It is a good sign that the Indian public have -:ad the 
addresses and Mr, Chatterji is encouraged to bring 
out an enlarged and gevised edition of his campila- 
tion. The new addresses bear the same forturiszit- 
ness, Sincerity, and thoughtfulness which marzed the 
addresses collected in the first edition. Sir Jolin's 
advocacy that the Hindus should neither kilt them- 
selves ror allow others to kill them culturalls, is the 
outcome of an altruistic sympathy. We co not 
mind, rather we thank him for, repeating to us the 
remark of a foreign observer—"Look how th:. ¢.un- 
try has degenerated : even its cows cannc: grow 
horns,” and for similar truths, for we know that he 
is sincere, and not one of the*impious scoffers. Sir 
Joho rzfuses to accept that the Indians are dead ; 
in his view they are alive, they have surv-~ed his- 
tory. Heis confident that they are destined to ive, 
but he wants them to be awake. He 2nd: the de- 
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netonalised Hinda at the rotten spot in our cul- 
tura. body. Speaking of the advocates of “Indian 
Etors’”, he says, “To us with our strong national 
seatiment it is inconceivable how any one can prefer 
a toreign to his native tongue.” 

Sir John's reply to the questions of the present 
University Commission deserves the attention of 
every Indian educationist. Are we going to multiply 
the number of Macaulay’s “Coloured Englishmen’”’ 
by the present system, or, are we going togrrest the 
meaoufacture ? Sir John Weodroffe has no hesitation 
fn condemning the present system which is destruc- 
tire of the national culture and has destroyed in 
Indiaas ‘the quickening soul’, He ‘“‘should like to 
see tne education of the Indian people in the hands 
of Indians themselves without any interference from 
Gcvernment as at present constituted.” “Let us 
recognise,’ he tells the Sadler Commission, ‘‘Iet us 
recogaise the strength, persistence, and value of the 
racial characteristics of the Indian people, who have 

esurvived in a way, and to a degree, which is not seen 
in th® case of any other country in the world.” ‘Let 
us admit and give effect to~the claim of the true 
Indizn patriot that his language, history, literature, 
art, puilosophy, religion, general culture and ideals 


shouid be given the primary place in the prescribed. 


courses of study.” 

The little book is one of those pro@uctions which 
weuld go to make a new age in this country. Itisa 
protest against cultural suicide of a civilisation which 


was designed by its past to live for ever. 
} HINDU. 


. Hinpt 


Sou AJAN Aur EK Sivan dy the late Pandit 
Balsrishna Bhatta and published by Mahadeva 
Bhatia, Vahiyapor, Allahabad. Crown 8vo. pp. 
ro7+15. LPrice—As, 8. 

nis is a novel of the old-fashioned type. In the 
dars of the late lamented Pandit who was the 
autho: of the book, an original novel was bound to 
beso. However, from a literary point of*view, the 
valae of the publication cannot be over-estimated. 
The late Bharatendu Babu Harishchandra had a 
greaz regard for Pandit Balkrishna Bhatta and 
predicted that after the former’s .death the Pandit 
would take his place. This was literally true, though 
the style and manner of the two authors differed. 
We commend this rather historic book to the atten- 
tior of the Hindi literary world. 


MoorkHa Manoa dy Pandit Roopuarayan 
Pazdziya and published by Mr. Chhotelal Bhar- 
gaza, a the Ganga Pustakmal@ Office, Lucknow, 
Fac lscap 8vo. pp. 18. Price—-As. 9 & 12. 


We hail the author after his “Soom Kai Ghar 
Dhoom.” Both are translations from Shree Dwijendralal 
Roy's publications and both have been almost un- 
equalled in their excellence. The burden of both the 
pubcications is also the sam:. The hankering after 
marriagein elderly people is very fitly parodied in 
this book. Thisdrama would b2 a very nice and 
{nte-esting reading ; and the way in which it has 
beer written will m#ke it highly suitable for the 
stage. 


S_ticHar Darpan Jy Rai Saheb Pandit 
Raghniar Parsad Dwivedi, B.A. Headmaster, 
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XK. Hitakarini School, Jubbulpore. 
345. Price—Re. 1-4. 


This is a very useful publication on the moral 
code of the Indians and the author has illustrated 
his instructions by profuse and very well-known il- 
Itistrations. The author seems to have had nice prac- 
tical ¢xperience in forming the character of Indian 
students ; and his book is admirably suited to the re- 
quirements. MHindi books that would be so well-suit- 
ed as prize-books for juvenile Hindi-reading stu- 
dents are very fewindeed. The Educational Depart- 
ment will, we hope, encour age the author, 


MauatMA Martin LutHer dy Mr. Lalta 
Prasad Tandan, M.A., LL.B. and published by 
the Onkar Book Depot, Allahabad, Crown 8vo. 
pp. 123. Price—As, 6, 


This is another publication in the Onkar Charit- 
mala Series andis very nicely written indeed. The 
series will remove a long-felt want. Those who can 
write in Hindi caunot do greater good to the country 
than by writing as many biographies of notable 
persons as they can. We hope the publisher will con- 
tinue in their attempts of supplying similar books to 
the rising generation of India. 


Buookamp dy Ar. Ramchandra Varma and 
published by the Ganga-Pustakamala Office and 
printed at, the Nawatkishore Press, -Lucknow, 
Crown Svo. pp. 198. Price—Rs,. 1-2 & 1-4. 


We are gratified to see the Nawalkishore Press 
bringing out books which in their get-up quite match 
the books printed at the Indian Press (Allahabad) or 
the Nirnaya Sagar Press (Bombay). The book under 
review may be said to bea very exhaustive publica- 
tion on the subject of earthquake. Information on 
the subject is very useful, and a collection of such 
books, if priced low, can take the place of an Encyclo- 
peedia in Hindi, We encourage the author who is a 
rising author, 


VIVAIKAVACHANA VALI dy Babu Pasodanandan 
Akhoory and published by the Hindi-Pustak 
Agency, 126, Harrison Road, Calcutfa, Crown, 
r6mo. pp. 80. Price—As. 3. 


A collection of the pithy sayings of Shree Vivaik- 
ananda arranged under suitable headings. We wish 
the author who is a very good writer should come 
ott more before the public. 


PrAvAs! Buaratvasi published by the Sarasvati 
Sadan, Indore. Crown 800. pp, 296+ 311+ 5. 
Price—Rs. 4-4, Foreign’ 7s. 

This is a ver¥ exhaustive treatise on the subject 
of emigration from India. The author has begun by 
saying in detail how Indians emigrated in ancient 
times to different countries ; and he has shown the 
nature of the former emigrations as differentiated 
from the present ones which are forsooth slavery 
emigrations. We have not yet seen a book which 
gives so wide an information on the subject or which 
goes to such details, There are blocks of the well- 
known workers in the cause of the abolition of the 
indenture system. It goes without saying that the 

look will prove highly instructive and useful at the 

resent moment. The author could, however, have 
reduced its price in view of the fact that in this way 
it could have done more good. The get-up Is excellent 
and the binding neat and attractive. 


Crown So. pp. 
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Maratr Mipaav Natak by Pandit Satya- 
narayan Kaviratna and published by the Sahitya- 
Ratna Office, Agra. Demy 8vo, pp. 136. Price— 
One Rupee. 


This is “an adaptation of Bhavabhuti’s Malati 
.Madhav. The rendering has been good. But we 
think the talented author, who is a well-known 
figure in the Hindi world and who has command over® 
both a facile and an attractivestyle,could have made 
the drama more suited to the stage. This means a 
more scanty use of Sanscritised words and the use of 
the rhyme used in the stage. Kuvittas and similar 
things are too antiquated for the stage now. The 
author has no doubt used Brajabhasha and accorded 
a fitting praise to its various qualities in the intro- 
duction. But the simple Khariboli would have been 
far better for a drama meant to be staged; and we 
do not know why a drama need be written unless it 
can be staged too. The language of the drama is 
excellent and the get-up of the book nice. The drama 
would no doubt make a name in the literary world. 
. M.S. 


BENGALI. 


Brarata-KataMa (the Story of India): By Rajendra 
Lal Acharya, B.A. and Nalinikanta Bhattasali, M.A. 
Sreenath Press, Dacca, 1725. Price—As. 14. 


This is a text-book on Indian history conceived 
and written on a somewhat novel plan. The style is 
graceful, easy and.conversational, and unlike many 
other school-books, makes no attempt at an unneces- 
sary display of learning. It must be a pleasant relief 
to schoolboys to acquire their knowledge of Indian 
history from its pages. Another notable feature of 
the book is that it is not burdened with cumber- 
some details in which Indian history abounds, and 
is free from too many facts and dates, which serve no 
useful purpose but only encourage cramming, The 
book is plentifully illustrated from original plates, 
and the authors must have taken considerable pains 
to procure some of them. There are some excellent 
maps which will help to explain the narrative. Roth 
the authors are well-known among Bengali writers 
for their historical and antiquarian researches, and 
they are therefore eminently fit to undertake a work 
of this kind. Those who have read Babu Rajendralal 
Acharya’s other books will not need to be told of his 
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arrests attention from the first, and we could nox 
think of a better medium than the book under re “ie 7 
through which Bengali boys are to get their fir t 
introduction to the history of their mother 2zourtr-. 
The book is well printed and neatly got-up, and wi 
we trust, be largely in request in our schools Q. 


Urpu. 


Janc Eorope by 4. Singh B.A. Under Ste. zfary 
Nabha State atl printed at the Mufid Ara Pres’, Lebar, 


- Demy r6me. pp. 8. e 


This is a short publication giving the causes a’ tle 
great war, and dealing’ with its ethical standp ir: 
The peace in which the Indians have lived i3 si-rnii 
cantly discussed. Though the book does nct g vea 
detailed description ofthe war, it wil? be asefal in 
other resp2cts, The language and get-up are satis- 
factory. 


‘LAVARIS BACHCHON KA BAP by Pandit Atem Suexp 
Sharma and to be had of Dr. Purshuram J. Sharria, We. 
cal Practiteoner, Feerorpore. Crown 8vo. pp. 47. 45.7 


This gives the story of a philanthropist aad s!ows 
how the difficulties in the way of a God-feaving and 
conscientious worker are rentoved by meas cf in- 
scrutible ways of Providence. The carr..tivn 
does credit to the guthor, bot his style ard Icng1- 
age being good. The bookis very satisfactory -n its 
way. Anintroduction has been added to he book 
by Lala Kashi Ram, Senior Chief Court ae 

.S. 


GuUyARATIL 


Jatna Darswana, by Maharaj Shri Nycyaviiay;i, 
printed at the Lohana Mitra Steam Printing Press, Beroda, 
Paper Cover pp. 107. Unpriced (1918). 

As its uame implies, this book gives in a succinct 
form, a description of the tenets and philosophy of 
the Jaina religion. Thereis nothing original about 
it: it furnishes the same information as the atker 
hand-books on the subject. It, however, tries to re- 
concile several dictates of tlie Jaina religion like pre- 
sunset meals, with those of the Hindu religion oy a 
reference to the Manu smriti and such ovher test 
books. There are mistakes in giving Eng ish equi- 
valents of Gujarati words: e. g., at p. 63, “Telescope” 
should be ‘‘Microscope.” 





great command over a fluent, picturesque style which K M J. 
e 
2 e 
TANNING 


By -Srr NILRATAN SIRCAR, M.A., M.D. 


HE practice of preserving hides and 
T skins dates back into antiquity. 
In those ancient days nothing was 
more natural for man than to utilise the 
skins of the animal he bagged to protect 
himself from the weather. He must also 
have found that the naturally soft skin 
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dried hard and tried to soften it by ruboing 
the fat of the animals—the emolien: action 
of which he perhaps noticed on his own 
piin. He must also have obgerved that the 
Skin rotted if kept in a wet condition ; and 
therefore he must have tried to preserve it. 
The preservative influence of smoke could 
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noz long escape his notice ; smoking com- 
biced with greasing came to be the earliest 
process of making leather. We find it men- 
tioned in the Bible and Homer. The process 
is still inuse amongst the Tartars and 
the Red Indians. 

The use of vegetable matters—bark, 
leaves, or fruits—for Tanning seems to be 
a leter introduction and originated in 
atzempts to dye the prepared leathers, 
in which the preservatiwe properties of 
vegetable tannins became manifested. 

The intrgduction of alum and salt in 
tanning is ofa still later date: while the 


use of the salts of chromium for tanning . 


puzposes is quite a modern invention, 
being introduced in 1884. 

“Leather manufacture ‘attained consider. 
ab‘e development in ancient Egypt. The 
very ancient Egyptian art of mummy 
making is a sort ‘of curing of the skin of 
dead men. There are mummies 4000 years 
ole. Gilt and embossed leathtr straps have 
beer found ona mummy, made some time 
about 9th Cen- , 
tury BG An === 
Egyptian  gra- 
nite carving pro- 
baviy about 
40)0 years old 
in which leather 
dressers are re- 
presented is pre- 
served in the 
Berlin Museum. 
Mummies have 
beer also found 
in Ancient Ame- 
rica. Tanning 
was also prac- 
ticsd in China 
and Ancient India. 
and leather workers is often made 
anciznt Indian literature. 





Mummy, 


Mention of leather 
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TANNING IS OF EASTERN ORIGIN. 


é. e 

In ancient days the art was practised 
in the East; although there are indica. 
’ tions showing that it was knownto the 
anciznt Greeks and the Romans. It waslost 
to Europe after the fall of the Roman em- 
pire and did not revive in Europe until the 
middle of the 16th Century when the 
Moors re-introduced it in Spain. 


EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC TANNING. ' 


Although practised in ancient times 
yet he tanning art remained in astagnant 
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South American Mummies. 


condition till about the end of the last 
century. It has become progressive through 
the application of modern sciences to 
its study. Chemical, Physical and Bacterio- 
logical sciences have explained many 
obscure phenomena connected with Tan- 
ning, and have thus helped to bring the 
several processes involved within the 
control of the leather maker. Engineering 
has replaced the old slow hand-labour by 
time and labour-saving machinery. 

But scientific methods were first applied 
to Tanning 
only during 
the latter 
part of the 
19th Cen- 
tury; and 
this delay 
was partly 
due to the 
proverbial 
conservative- 
ness of the 
tanners. 
There also 
remains the 
fact that 
tanning {n- 
volves many 
abstruse and 





Mummy cases, 

highly complex and difficult problems, 
the nature of which has not yet been 
explained by the most advanced inves- 


tigations of the day. But the explana. 
tion of the still unsolved problems seems 
only to be a question of time ; and it can 
be confidently hoped that, now that the 
torch light of science has been thrown upon 
this field, all the obscurity of empiricism, 
still connected with it, will be dispelled for 
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ever, and Tanning will become an art 
based on exact knowledge, and Leather 
Mannfacture unquestionably a Chemical 
Industry. 

Of recent years gréat progréss has been 


rmade in America and Germany in chrome 
‘Tanning, which must be regarded as one* 


of the most glorious achievements of ap- 
plied Chemistry in the field of industry. 
The latest epoch-making discovery in 
Leather Chemistry is Stiasny’s ‘‘Neradol’” 
—the first synthetic Tannin. This has open- 
ed a new vista of research; for like Perkin’s 
Mauvine, which was the first aniline dye, 
this Neradol may lead to the discovery of 
quite a series of artificial Tannins, which 
may altogether replace the vegetable tan- 
stuffs, just asthe synthetic coaltar dyes 
have supplanted and replaced the vegetable 
colours. 


SKINS oF WILD ANIMALS AND DRESSING 
OF Fors. : 


In ancient days.the skins of wild ani- 
mals—the products of chase—were tanned 
for preservation: but now the tanning 
of these skins is quitea subordinate branch 
of the leather industry and is mainly res- 
tricted to the dressing of ‘Furs’? and 
wool rugs. Of wild animals the skins of 
snakes, lizards, rabbits, rats, and crocodiles 
are tanned and the leathers produced are 
used for making bags, ladies’ belts, and 
various fancy articles. 


HIDEs AND SKINS OF DoMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The largest proportion of the raw 
material for tanning is supplied by the 
domestic animals, viz., the cow, the ox, the 
bufallo, the goat, the sheep and the horse. 

The domestic animals are slaughtered 
for meat in large numbers all over the 
world. The hides and skins of the 
slaughtered animals (called) “kills” are 
superior to those of the animals dead from 
natural causes (called ‘‘deads®), The 
quality of hides and skins is influenced by 
the age, the sex, and the breed of animals. 
Usually the younger animals as‘ well as 
the female animals yield better hides 
which make the finer and firmer leather. 
Thus a calf-skin makes much finer leather 
than a full-grown cow hide. The hide 
of the she-bufallo makes a firmer leather 
than that of the male bufallo. 


InpDIAN HipEs aND SKINS. 
In India we have various: breeds 
of cattle of which the Hansi-Hessar, the 
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Nalore, and the Nagora are the best: anu 
their hides have been found to produc: 
good leather. Goat skins from Eas. 
Bengal, are the best for fine leather. 
They are highly prized by the American 
buyers. 

The large increase in the value of hides 
and skins¢ias to some extent reduced thei- 
wastage,and more carsis now taken and 
greater attention paid to collect and cur: 
them. Indian hides and skins would fete. 
still better price if flaying were done mory 
skilfully avoiding cuts and lashes; an‘ 
also if the cruel practice of branding the 
cattle, which ruins thousands of hides were 
altogether stopped. Cattle diseases such 
as “Rinder pest” and attacks of insects 
like the ‘“‘Warble” take away much from 
the value of the hides. These are all prc- 
ventible evils'and in the interests of the 
Indian hide trade, proper remedial steps 
should be adopted. 

CURING AND PRESERVATION. 

It would be best for the tanner to get his 
hides fresh from the butcher immediately 
after flaying. But hides have to be kept 


‘often. for months before they reach the 


tanner. For this reason hides and skins 

have to be preserved by the process of 

“Curing.” 
Putricaction is caused by bacterial 





Various bacteria. 


action. The bacteria work most vigorous- 
iy wher the hides are mgist and least 
when dry. Hence the most common 
method of curing hides is to dry them 
stretched on bamboo frames. Eut sua 
drying is not quite safe, and many hide; 
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are spciled by too rapid drying; the 
strcuce forming a horny crust which 
favours putrifaction by preventing the es- 
cere of moisture from the inner layers. 
Dry:ng should therefore be gradually done 
in tne shade in a well ventilated place so 
the: evaporation of the moisture may 
start frcm the inner layers. e 





Anthrax Bacillus. 
_ ides cured by drying are called 
‘Faunts’. Sometimes, especially during 


tue rains, insects that do much harm deve- 
lopin the dried hides. In order to pre- 
vet this and also to prevent anthrax in- 
fection <he hides are dipped in arsenic 
solution. Hides treated with Arsenic are 
kncwn as ‘‘Arsenicated”’ or “Poisoned.” 
aides and skins are also cured by salt, 
which prevents the growth of bacteria. 
Hi<es so preserved are known as “Salted 
kids,” 
_ Some salted hides aredried after salting, 
in crder to economise freight for export. 
‘hese are known as “Dry salted hides.” 
The best salt to use is the recrystallised 
sea salt. Rock salt isenot recommended, 
as :t cortains iron which stains the hide. 
_-uIrdiaa kind of salt earth known as 
Kaari salt is also used. This does not 
coctain much chloride, but consists 
enzrely of sulphates mixed with earthy 
matter and sand. It is made into a kind of 
Leuid paste with water, several coats of 
winch are rubbed on the flesh side of th 
kides, drying them after the application o 
eaca ccat. Sometimes to increase weight 
ent also to make the flesh side look 
wh-te, chalk or China clay is mixed with 
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the paste. The earthy matters and the 

chalk have no preservative influence, 

but simply load the hides unnecessarily, 

and are to be regarded as illegitimate ad- 
ulterants, and hence their use should be dis- 
cauraged. Hides thus treated are known. 
as “plaster cures.’ The plaster cures 

of Nadia and Dacca districts known res- 
pectively as ““Meherpore’s” and ‘“‘Dacca’s” 

are considered to be the best. 


STRUCTURE oF HIDE. 


Anatomically hide like our own skin 
consists mainly of two layers. The outer 
layer is called the ‘‘Epidermis”’ or ‘‘Horny 
layer” and the inner the ‘‘Corium” which- 
is the true skin. The epidermis consists of 
flattened, more or less dehydrated cells, the 
driest ones of which are very like the dand- 
ruff or the scarf. The hair forms a part of 
the epidermis with its root imbedded in the 
corium. ay 
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The corium consists of elongated living 
cells, white fibres and a cement substance 
which holds them together. Just beneath 
the epidermis, the superficial layer of the 
corium presents a thin glossy smooth 
surface which forms the grain of the hide. 
This is the most valuable part, forming the 
outer surface of the finished leather upon 
which much of its value depends. 

Chemically the chief constituent of the 
hide is “Protein” of which the white of 
the egg, the casein of milk and the confec- 


es in. the intro- 
rould have been 
staged ; and we 
ritten unless it 
the drama is 
k-nice, The drama 
me in the literary world. 


HA (the Story of India): By Rajendra 


Nalinikanta  Bhattasali, M.A, 


25. Price—As. 14. 
“on Indian history conceived 
what novel plan. The style is 
conversational, and unlike many 
akes no attempt at an unneces- 
ng. It must be a pleasant relief 
quite their knowledge of Indian 
| its’ pages. Another notable feature of 
that it is not burdened with cumber- 
which ‘Indian history abounds, and 
)many facts and‘dates, which.serve no 
but ‘only encourage cramming. The 
y illustrated from. original plates, 
i en considerable pains 
@ are. soine excellent 
e-narrative. Roth 
ng Bengali writers 
jan researches, and 
to undertake a work 
‘Babu, Rajendralal 
to be told of his 


‘This is a short publicat 
great war, and dealing 


ee. ‘ 
ook does 
detailed description of the war, it wilf be 
other respects. The language and get 
factory. “ 


‘LAVARIS BACHCHON KA BAP éy Pandit Atam- 
Sharma and to be had of Dr. Purshuram J. Sh 
cal Practitioner, Feeroxpore. Crown 8v0. pp. 97: 


This gives the story of a philanthropist 
how the difficulties in the: way of a God-f 
conscientious worker ‘are removed ‘by mea 
scrutible. ways of Providence... The 
does credit to the guthor, both his style 
age being good. The book is very satisfa 
way. An introduction has been ad 
by Lala Kashi Ram, Senior Chief Co: 


GUJARATI. 


Jaina Darsaana, by Maharaj Shri Nya 
printed at the Lohana Mitra Steam Printing Press, B 
Paper Cover pp. 107. Unpriced (1918). 

As its name implies, this: book gives in a suce 
form, a description of the tenets and philosoph 
the Jaina religion. There is nothing origin 
it : it furnishes the same information as. the 
hand-books on the subject. It, however, tries to 
con¢ile several dictates of tlie Jaina religion like op 
sunset meals, with those of the Hindu religio 
reference to the Manu smriti and'such ott 
books. There are mistakes in giving: Englis 
valents of Gujarati words : e. g., at -p. 68, “Teles 
should be “Microscope.” ae 

Ko M 


the fat of the animals—the emolient a 
of which he perhaps noticed on: h 
gin Be must also have observ 





_ ptirposes is quite a modern inv 


_ not long escape his notice ; smoking com- 
bined with greasing came to be the earliest 
precess of making leather. We find it men- 
tioned in the Bible and Homer. The process 
is still in use amongst the Tartars and 
the Red Indians. 

The use of vegetable matters—bark, 
leaves, or fruits—for Tanning seems to be 
a later introduction and originated in 
attempts to dye the prepared leathers, 
in which the preservative properties of 
vegetable tannins became manifested. _ 

The intrgduction of alum and salt in 
tanning is ofa stilllater date: while the 
use of the salts of chromium for a os 

tion, 
being introduced in 1884, a 
“Leather manufacture attained co 


dead men. There are mummies 4.00' 
old. Gilt and embossed leath®r str. 
been found on a mummy, made some 
about 9th Cen- Aly 
tury B.C, An 
Egyptian gra- 
nite carving pro- 
bably about 
4000 years old 
in which leather 
peer re re- 

sented is pre- 
“eae in the 
- Berlin Museum. 
- Memmies have 
been also found 
in Ancient Ame- 
rica. Tanning 
was also prac- 
tieed in China 
amd Ancient India. Mention of 
and leather workers is often ma 
ancient Indian literature. 


Mummy, 


a e a 
In ancient days the art was practised 
in the East; although there are indica- 
“tions showing that it was knownto the 
ancient Greeksand the Romans. It waslost 
to Europe after the fall of the Roman em- 
pire and did not revive in Europe until the 
middle of the 16th Century when the 
Moors re-introduced it in Spain. ss 


EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC TANNING. 


Although practised in ancient times 
yet the tanning art remained in astagnant 


\ 


several — 
control of the leather maker. 
has replaced the old slow hand-labour by 


the 


— 19th 
tury; 


ms 
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South American Mummies. 


condition till about the end of the last 
century. It has become progressive through 
the application of modern sciences to 
its study. Chemical, Physical and Bacterio- 
logical sciences have explained many 
obscure phenomena connected with Tan- 
ning, and have thus helped to bring the 
processes involved within the 
Engineering 


time and labour-saving machinery. 

But scientific methods were first applied. 
to Tanning 
only during 
latter 
part of the 
Cen- 
and 
this delay 
was partly 
due to the 
proverbial 
conservative- 
ness of the 
tanners. 
There also 
remains the 
fact that 
tanning {n- 
volves many 
abstruse and 
highly complex and difficult problems, 
the nature of which has not yet been 
explained by the most advanced inves- 
tigations of the day. But the explana- ° 
tion of the still unsolved problems seems 
only to be a question of time ; and it can 


Mummy cases. 


{ be confidently hoped that, now that the 


torchlight of science has been thrown upon 
this field, all the obscurity of empiricism, 
still connected with it, will be dispelled for — 





ever, _-and Tanning will become an art 
based on exact knowledge, and Leather 
Manufacture unquestionably a Chemical 
Industry. 

Of recent years great progress has been 
made in America and Germany in chrome 
Tanning, which must be regarded as one* 
of the most glorious achievements .of ap- 
og Chemistry in the field of industry. 

he latest epoch-making discovery in 
Leather Chemistry is Stiasny’s ‘‘Neradol’”’ 
—the first synthetic Tannin. This has open- 
ed a new vista of research; for like Perkin’s 
Mauvine, which was the first aniline dye, 
this Neradol may lead to the discovery of 
quite a series of artificial Tannins, which 
may altogether replace the vegetable tan- 
stuffs, just asthe synthetic coaltar dyes 
have supplanted and replaced the vegetable 
colours. 


_ SKINs oF WiLp ANIMALS AND DRESSING 
OF Fors. , 


In ancient days. the skins of wild ani- 
mals—the products of chase—were tanned 
for preservation: but now the tanning 
of these skins is quitea subordinate branch 
of the leather industry and is mainly res- 
tricted to the dressing of ‘Furs’ and 
wool rugs. Of wild animals the skins of 
snakes, lizards, rabbits, rats, and crocodiles 
are tanned and the leathers produced are 
used for making bags, ladies’ belts, and 
various fancy articles. 


Hes anp Skins oF DomEsTic ANIMALS. 


The lar proportion of the raw 
material for tanning is supplied by the 
domestic animals, viz., the cow, the ox, the 

illo, the goat, the sheep and the horse. 

_ The domestic animals are slaughtered 
for meat in large numbers all over the 
world. The hides and skins of the 
slaughtered animals (called) ‘kills’ are 
superior to those of the animals dead from 
natural causes (called ‘deads®’), The 
gnabiy of hides and skins is influenced by 
the age, the sex, and the breed of animals. 
Usually the younger animals as‘ well as 
the female animals yield better hides 
which make the finer and firmer leather. 
Thus a calfskin makes much finer leather 

an a full-grown cow hide. The hide 

the she-bufallo makes a firmer leather 

han that of the male bufallo. 


Nalore, and the Nagora are the best:.and a 
from East — 
are the best for fine leather, 


their hides have been found to pr 
good leather. Goat skins 
Bengal, 


il 


They are highly prized by the American — 


buyers. 


The large increase in the value of hides 
and skins gias to some extent reduced their 
wastage,and more careis now taken and 
greater attention paid to collect and cure 
them. Indian hides and skins would fetch 


still better price if flaying were done more — : ’ 


skilfully avoiding cuts and lashes; and 
also if the cruel practice of branding the 


cattle, which ruins thousands of hides were — 


altogether stopped. Cattle diseases such | 
as ‘‘Rinder pest” and attacks of inse 
like the ‘‘Warble” take away much from 


the value of the hides. These are all pre- 


ventible evils’ and in the interests of the’ 

Indian hide trade, proper remedial steps 
should be adopted. 

CURING AND PRESERVATION. 

_ It would be best for the tanner to get his 
hides fresh from the butcher immediately 
after flaying. But hides have to be kept 
often. for months before they reach the 
tanner. For this reason hides and skins 
have to be preserved by the process of 
“Curing.” 


 Putrifaction is caused by bacterial 


Various bacteria. 


action. The bacteria work most vigorous- 
y when the hides are mgist and least 

hen dry. Hence the most common 
method of curing hides is to dry them 
stretched on bamboo frames. But sun 
drying is not quite safe, and many hides 
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are spoiled by too rapid drying, the 
surface forming a horny crust which 
favours putrifaction by preventing the es- 
eape of moisture from the inner layers. 
Drying should therefore be gradually done 
in the shade in a well ventilated place so 
that evaporation of the moisture may 
start from the inner layers. isle. 


the paste. The earthy matters and the 

chalk have no preservative influence, 

but simply load the hides unnecessarily, 
and are to be regarded as illegitimate ad- 

ulterants, and hence their use should be dis- 

couraged. Hides thus treated are known | 
as “plaster cures.’”?’ The plaster cures | 
of Nadia and Dacca districts known res-./ 
pectively as ‘‘Meherpore’s’” and ‘‘Dacca’s”’. 
are considered to be the best. 


STRUCTURE OF HIDE. 


Anatomically hide like our own skin 
consists mainly of two layers. The outer 
layer is called the “‘“Epidermis”’ or “Horny 


_ layer’ and the inner the ‘‘Corium’’ which’ 


is the true skin. The epidermis consists of - 


flattened, more or less dehydrated cells, the 


Anthrax Bacillus, j 
Hides cured by drying are called 
“Fints’. Sometimes, especially during 
the rains, insects that do much harm deve- 
lop in the dried hides. In order to pre- 
vent this and also to prevent anthrax in- 
fection the hides are dipped in arsenic 
solution. Hides treated with Arsenic are 
known as “‘Arsenicated” or ‘“‘Poisoned.” _ 
Hides and skins are also cured by salt, 
which prevents the growth of bacteria. 
Hides so preserved are known as “Salted 
hides.”’ : ‘ ¥i 
_ Some salted hides are dried after 
in order to economise freight 
These are known as “Dry salted S. 
The best salt to use is the recrystallised 
sea salt. Rock salt isenot recommended, 
as it contains iron which stains the hide. 
In India a kind of salt earth known as 
Khari salt is also used. This does not 
contain much chloride, but consists 
entirely of sulphates mixed with earthy 
matter and sand. It is made into a kind of 
pe paste with water, several coats of 
which are rubbed on the flesh side of th 
hides, drying them after the application of 
each coat. Sometimes to increase weight 
and also to make the flesh side look 
white, chalk or China clay is mixed with 


driest ones of which are very like the dand- 
ruff or the scarf. The hair forms a part of 
the epidermis with its root imbedded in the 
corium. 


® Framing and drying. 


The corium consists of elongated living 
cells, white fibres and a cement substance 
which holds them together. Just beneath 
the epidermis, the superficial layer of the 
corium presents a thin glossy smooth 
surface which forms the grain of the hide. 
This is the most valuable part, forming the 
outer surface of the finished leather upon 
which much of its value depends. 

Chemically the chief constituent of the 
hide is “‘Protein’’ of which the white of 
the egg, the casein of milk and the confec- 
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aminoacid possesses both basic and acid 
properties, that is to say they can react 
to either acid or bases and we find that 
the collagen of the hide also behaves simi- 
larly. The knowledge of the chemical 
nature of hide is thus intimately connected 
with the chemistry of the proteins and 
the elucidation of the latter will lead toa_ 
clear understanding ef the former. And 
this understanding is essential to bring the 
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Art of Tanning under the control and — 


guidance of science. 
° 


Z 


“aA 


eu pea: 
Rite. 


Bre 


been removed is called the ‘pelt’. 

The tanning proper. 

_ 3. The finishing of the tanned leather. 
PREPARATION OF THE PELT. 


Soaking :—All_ hides, whether fresh, 


salted or dry are first soaked in water. 


hides a short soak is all 
at is needed. For salted hides a more 


For fresh 


ee thorough washing is necessary, as salt in- 
_ terferes with the subsequent operations, 


necessary. 


For dry hides, prolonged soaking is 
This is rather a difficult 


a operation and with hides that have been 


ny Oe 
We) 


dried at too high a temperature it becomes 
_ almost impossible to bring them back to 


- asufficiently soft condition. Fresh water 
_ alone cannot soften them. Formerly putrid 
- soaks, which were full of bacteria which 


helped the softening, were used, but on 
account of the injurious action of bacteria 


_ they have been abandond, hence now-a- 
days putrid soaks are seldom used and 
_ the softening is done by the aid of dilute 
solution (*1 to 12 per cent.) of chemicals 
such as Caustic Soda, Sodium Sulphate 


Sy and Sulphurous acid. 


Bark Pits. 


The Tanning process may be div 
into three distinct operations :— at 

(1) The preliminary operations previ- 
ous to tanning by which the epedermal 
structures and fatty matters are removed. 


a Finally they are 
tumbled in a drum or wash wheel which 
completes the operation. 
_ Liming and Depilation :—The soaked 
hides are now limed, ie., steeped in lime 
solution in masonry pits. Liming has three 
distinct objects in view : 
A 1st. Loosening of the hair, Epidermis, 
Cc. f 
2nd. Splitting of the fibres, 
3rd. Saponifying the grease. 
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Setting out machine, 


that the hide swells during liming. The 
separation of the fibres thus effected, is 
wery necessary as it facilitates the pene- 
tration of tanning liquor, during the sub- 
sequent operations. The swelling power 
of lime can be increased by the addition 
to it of stronger alkalies like Caustic Soda 
er Sodium Carbonate. 

The duration of the liming period and 
the extent to which the solvent bacterial 
and the swelling action of old or fresh 
limes or alkalies should be allowed to 
proceed are to bedetermined by the nature 
of the hides and skins under treatment 
and also by the qualities desired in the 
ultimate leather. It is upon the successful 
handling of the limes that the quality of 
the leather largely depends and hence 
tanners generally say that leather is made 
or ‘marred’? in the limes. 

The softer the leather wanted the long- 


Rolling’ 


er should be the liming. Generally skins 
and light cowhides which are finished into 
soft leathers get longer liming in old limes, 
while Bull, Ox and Buffalo hides which are 
used for the manufacture of heavy stiff 
leathers get a short liming in fresh liquors. 

‘Liming’ usually takes from 6 to 15 
days depending upon the material. 

Liming over, the hides are unhaired. 
This is done by scraping the hides on 
sloping beams of a hollowed-out trunk of 
palm tree, scraping the loose hair off by 
a blunt knife. 

Fieshing. After unhairing, the hides are 
next thrown into water and kept in water 
tor a night and then fleshed, i.e., the adher- 
ing flesh and other membranous matters 
are scraped by a sharp knife. Fleshing. is 
done on the same beams as unhairing. 
Fleshing machines are also used now for 
this purpose. 

Splitting. After fleshing, the hides are 
usually split. Anexpert splitter with a 
band-knife machine can split a hide into 
several thicknesses. Usually however hides 
are split into two slices. The upper slice 
or the hairy side, called the grain is the 
principal split, and most important “and 
the lower slice called the flesh split is of 
minor importance and requires inferior 
tannage. 

Deliming. The hides are now ready for 
deliming. The object of this process~is 
three-fold : 

(1) to dissolve out the lime from the 
hides. 

'. (2) to dissolve out the cement substance, 
P (3) to reduce the swelling caused by the 
ime. 

The solution of the lime is caused by 
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chemical action, but the solution of the 
cement substance and the reduction of 
swelling must be done by bacterial action. 

For hides meant for the manufacture of 
thick heavy leathers neither the solution of 
“the cement substance nor the reduction vf 
swelling is desirable. The object ofdeliming* 
these hides issimply to remove the lime. This 

done by treating the hides with weak 
acids like Boric, Lactic, or Butyric. But for 
light hides and skins which are used for 
the manufacture of very thin and soft 
leathers like Box Calf, glazed Kid, a 
thorough removal of lime and much solu- 
tion of the cement substance and alsoa 
complete reduction of the swelling, are 
essential to get the desired qualities of 
softness, suppleness, elasticity and spring- 
- messin the finished leather. And all this 
is attained through bacterial action. 

It has been found by long experience 
that when limed pelts are treated in the 
fermenting infusions of the excreta of the 
hen or the pegion or the Gog, not only is 
the lime of the pelt dissolved but a con- 
siderable amount of the cement substance 
isalso dissolved away and the pelts fall 
and become soft and flaccid. If tanned in 
this condition they produce a soft and 
silky leather. 

For relatively thick hides bird ex- 
creta are used and the process is then 
known as “Bating.’’ But for: light skins 
like goat or sheep skins, an infusion of dog 
dung is preferred and the process is called 
“Puering.” 

The protein-dissolying power of dog 
dung is due to the action of bacteria 
mostly belonging to the class of thé colon 
bacillus. : 

Some of these bacteria have been isolat- 
ed and cultivated in suitable media. Such 
bacterial culture is now used as “Artifical 
bate.” The bacteria do’ not act directly 
but through their secretions called ‘“enzy- 
mes” to which the proteolytic action is 
entirely due. 

Proteolytic enzymes such as Trypsin are 
now used as bating agents ; and probably 
within.a short time the obnoxious animal 
excreta will be entirely replaced by clean 
artifical enzyme bates, 

After “puering” or “bating,’’ pelts are 
often ‘Drenched.” ‘“Drenching” means 







treating the pelts with fermenting infusion - 


of wheat bran. During fermentation some 
acids such as acetic, lactic and formic and 
some gases such as hydrogen, and carbon 
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monoxide are formed in the drench waich 
dissolve out any lime that may still Le 
left in the pelts even after “bating.” The 
“Drenching” however has got no solvent 
action upcno the cement substance and 
lence cannot produce soft leather: but 
where much softness is not desired ‘drench. 
ing” aloneserves the purpose. 

The bating operations are carried cut in 
paddles which keep the pelts in mocziou 
during the Drocess. 

“Bating” over, the pelts are “Scuddad’’ 
or scraped with a blunt knife and after 
“scudding” the pelt becomes readv for 
tanning. 

Pickling, Sotnetimes, specially when the 
skins are to be chrome tanned, the prepared 
pelts are “pickled.” ‘‘Pickling’ cons‘sts 
in treating ~hem with some acid and salt 
or alumané salt for a couple of hours. This 
gives a sort of preliminary tannage and 
helps in produgng a full and soft leathe:. 


TANNING. 


_ There are principally 3 methods of tan- 
ning. . 
Gi) Vegetable or Bark tanning. 
(2) Mineral tanning. represented by 
chrome and alum tannage. 
(8) The Oil tannage. 


VEGETABLE TANNING. 


In Bark Tanning process the pelts are 
treated with Tannin containing vegeceble 


matter—Bark, fruits, leaves or wood. 


Tannins are extractive collidals in 
nature, They are soluble in water, 

The watery infusion of Barkis ca‘led 
the “Tan liquor’” which contains besides 
“Tannin,” other soluble vegetable matter 
such as sugars, starches, which are kncwn 
as ‘non-tans,”’ but which play an im. 
portant part during tannage in filling the 
leather, increasing its solidity and firmress 
and sometimes also facilitating the abscrp. 
tion of the tan. 

The Tanstufts have to be cut into small 
pieces or crushed; and nowadays the 
cutting and crushing are done by mazhin. 
ery. Formerly these crushed tanstuffs 
were strewn over the pelt which were 
arranged in piles in masonry pits with 
layers of tanstuff between them. On the 
top of the rile there wasea thick laye: of 
crushed tanstuff. The pit was then Sled 
with water. The water dissolved the 
tanninin the tanstuff and the liquor tius 
prepared fercolating through the pelt 
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gradually did the tanning. To get a pile of 
aides properly tanned through requires a 
considerable length of time which depends 
upon the thickness of the hides. Some thick 
hides for sole leather would take as long 
as 12 months to get completely tanned. 

' Thisis known as the “layer.or pack” 
method. It is exceedingly sidw. It is 
rarely used anywhere now except in India 
where old methods are stall much in use. 

Leaching’$:—Nowadays the extractive 

is usually drawn from the crushed tanstuff 
with water, beforehand. This process is 
called “Leaching” and is usually doneina 
series or battery of masonry pits or wood- 
en or copper vats. : 
@ The leaching is usually done according 
to a system. The idea is to have liquors 
of graded strengths suitable for use at 
different stages of tanning. 

Such Tanning is done in pits which are 
arranged in series and cortain liquors of 
different strength. The usual procedure is 
to put the hides in the weakest liquor 
and finish them up in the strongest. 

As the hides go up the series, sifted from 
one pit to another, at periodical intervals, 
the liquors give up their tannin to, the 
hides which as they advance get more and 
more tanned. 

The stronger liquor for the head pits of 
the system are brought from the leaches. 

The strength of the liquors used and 
their graduation vary with the class of 
material under manutacture.. Generally 
heavy leather need stronger liquors and 
can bear sharp changes in strength. For 
finer leathers, much weaker liquors must 
be used and the change in strengths should 
also be very gradual. 

The time required for complete tanning 
in leach depends upon the thickness of the 
materials. Skins are tanned through in 
about 4 weeks, while ox and buffalo hides 
usually take 6 months fog complete tanning. 
Medium hides are tanned in 3 or 4 months. 

Both the time required for tanning and 
the’ quality of leather are much influenced 
bythe tanning materials used. Some tan- 
nins penetrate the pelt quicker than others, 
Some tanstuff produce soft leathers, 
others hard. Some produce an empty 
tannage while others fill up the leather and 
add weight to*them. Hence a selection of 
the tanstuffs must be made according to 

the result that is desired. Asa rule, with 
very few exceptions, no single tanstuff pro- 
duces all the desired qualities in a leather, 
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Particular combinations have to be made 
for particular purposes. This is known as 
“blending” and a good deal of experience ~ 
is necessary to blend successfully. 

The tanned hides in this stage, known . 
as Crust leathers, must undergo further 
treatment in order to finish them for the 
purpose for which they are intended 
to be used. This is done by the “‘finishing”’ 
processes which vary in the cases of different © 
vazieties of leather. The main outline of 
the finishing processes are (i) Cleaning, called 
‘scouting’, (ii ) Shaving in order to make 
the thickness uniform all through, (iii ) 
Dyeing, (iv) Greasing, to make the leather 
so:t and water-proof, (v) Polishing or glaz- 


ing, to give a shiny appearance to the lea- | 


ther. 

Heavy leather such as boot soles are 
only cleansed, rolled and polished. ° 

Harness and belting leathers which re- 
quire some amount of pliability are lightly 
greased besides being cleansed and po- 
lished. Leathers meant for boot and shoe 
uppers must be soft and pliable ; hence these 
are well greased before “undergoing the 
other processes. 

This greasing or impregnation of leathers 
with tallow and oil is technically called 
“Currying’”’ and the leathers thus finished 
are called “Curried Leathers”. The Russet 
leathers required for the army boots are 
finished in this way. , 

Light leathers such as ‘calf, goat and ° 
sheep leathers are usually coloured, lightly 
greased and then highly glazed by machi- 
nery. The famous Russian leather, Morocco 
leather and some kinds of upholstery are 
made in this way. . 


ExTRACT TANNING. 


Vegetable Tanning whether by direct | 
contact with the bark or by leached liquor 
is decidedly a slow process requiring 
months. °fo expedite vegetable tanning 
various modifications of the process have 
been adopted. The most successful of these 
is perhaps the tanning by extracts in drums 
whichis known as “Drum” or “Extract 
Tannage”’. Inthis process ‘Tanning Ex- 
tracts” are used to make very strong li- 
quors in which the hides are treated. The 
process may be finished within a few days. 


MINERAL TANNAGE. 


Alum and salt mixed with flour, egg 
yolk and ox brain have been used for dress- 
ing of furs and wool rugs and for the mak. 


4 ¢& =~ 
of 


! 
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ing of the alum kids for gloves, for a long 
time, But the alum tannage is not a per- 
manent one unless aged for a long time, 
as on wetting the leather the alum is washed 
out and the leathers get raw again, and 

ry hard. Hence properly speaking it 


cannot be called “Tanning” and to distin-* 


wish the process from tanning, the term 
‘Tawing” is applied to it. 

The most successful mineral tanning is 
chrome tanning. The process which was 
: introduced in 1884 has effected a’ revolu- 
tion in leather industry, specially in. the, 
branch of boot and shoe upper leathers. 
Now-a-days most of the leathers required 
for this purpose are chrome tanned. 

The actual tanning agent is a basic salt 
ofchromium. There are two processes ; 

(1) The one bath process. 
(2) The two bath process. 

In the one bath process the basic chro- 
mium salt is made either by partially 
neutralising a chrome alum solution by 
Soda or by reducing Bichromate of Potash 
or Soda in the presence of limited quantity. 
of acid. . 

The hides in the formof prepared pelts” 
are treated in this solution, being revolved 
in drums or agitated in paddles. The basic 
chrome salt gradually penetrates the pelt 
and when it iscompletely struck through 
the tanning is finished. For thick hides it 
may take 48 hours but thinner hides and 
skins are tanned in 12 to 24 hours. 

' In the two bath process the pelts are 
first treated in a solution of chromic acid 
prepared by the action of hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid on Bichromates. The pelts 
get saturated with chromic acid in about 
6 to 8 hours when they are taken out-of 
this bath and placed inthe second bath 
which consists of a solution of Hyposul- 
phite or Thiosulphate of Sodium, acidified 
with Muriatic acid. This reduces the 
chromic acid in the pelt forming tke basic 
sulphate of chromium which acts on the 
fibres and thus effects the tannage. 

Usually cow hides and calf skins are 
tanned by the one bath method for the 
manufacture of box sides and box calf and 
the goat skins are tanned by the two bath 
process for the production of glazed-kid 
leather. ° 

After tanning, the leathers are shaved 
by machine to reduce and equalise the 
thickness. 

Shaved hides are next treated with 
Borax or any other weak alkali to reduce 
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the excess of acid that is still presenz ir 
the leather and then thoroughly washec 
and then cyed black or brown or anv 
other colour as may be desired. 

_ After dyeing, the hides are treated w:tk 
an emulsion of oil and soap or “Fat 
liquored”’ as it is usually termed, to make 
the ultimate leather soft. 

All these operations’ from tanning to 
liquoring, are carried out in wooden drums 
revolving at the rate of 8 to 20 revoiu- 
tions per minute. 

The fat liquored leathersare then set oat 
in a machine, which has for its object tie 
pressing out of water from the still wet 
leather, so as to faciliate drying as well 
as to flatten the leather by removing® 
creases and folds, 

The set out leathers are next nailed on 
to frames in stretched condition for 
drying. The drying is done in ‘hot rooms 
having good vestilation. 

The dried out leathers, called crusts, 
are next damped back in wet saw-dust 
and “staked” by machine. The ‘‘staking” 
separates the fibres and hence softens tie 
leather. 

The staked leathers are seasoned by the 
application of a weak solution of albunin 
on the grain side of the leather. This al. 
bumin brings out the glaze on the finished 
leather. 

The seasoned leathers are dried and 
then glazed by machine. 

The glazed leathers are now grained cr 
creased up by acork-board in two direc. 
tions, once from neck to butt and again 
from belly to belly. This produces the 
little squares on the finished leather whica 
are known as Box grains from which tke 
finished leathers have got the name of box 
calf or box sides. 

Kid leather is not 
kept plain. 

The seasoning gnd glazing may ke 
repeated to heighten the gloss. 

- Chrome tanning from beginning to end 
is done by-machinery and is the quickest 
process as yet discovered. The who‘e 
thing is finished in 3 or 4 weeks wheres 
bark tanning requires at least as mony 
months. : 

The resultiag leather is for masy pur- 
poses infinitely superior to “bark tanned 
leather. 

The only drawback in chrome tanning 
is that it cannot produce good leathe- 
from poor hides or bad skins. The ver7 


grained but simply 
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best raw stock must be used for chrome 
tanning. 
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The third process of tanning is the Oil 
Tannage. In this the pelts are treated 
with oxidising oils such as cod-oil or other 
fish oil. The only commercial article that 
is now-a-days prepared by this method is 
“Chamois leather” otherwise it is merely 
of historic interest. 

' Turning now from the manufacture to 
-the utilisation of leather we find that 
leather comes to such a variety of uses 
that itis almost impossible to enumerate 
them all. We may, however, make a pas- 

‘sing allusion to the most important 
among them such as (1) Footwears, boot 
and shoes, slippers, etc., (2) Accoutrements: 
harness, saddlery, reins etc., (3) Leather 
mill stores: machine beltings, loom pick- 
ing bands and pickers, rol&r skins, pump 
buckets and washers, etc., (4) Household 
requisites : bags, trunks, suit cases, purses, 
etc., (5) Upholstery leather for cushions 
of sofa, chairs, cars and carriages, etc., (6) 
Book binding leathers, etc., (7) Agricultural 
implements such as well-buckets. It is a 
bewildering list and under each of these 
heads a huge quantity of leather is con- 
sumed. Someidea of the enormous con- 
sumption may be formed by taking any 
one of these items, say for instance ‘Foot 
wear.” The world’s population is 1,646 
million, of which at least 700 naillions, viz., 
the bulk of the population of Europe and 
America and say 10 per cent. of the 
Asiatic and African population wear 
shoes. One pair of shoes takes 2 sq. ft. 
of upper leather aud ¥% Ib. of sole leather. 
Supposing that these 700 millions require 
at least one pair of shoes annually, 700 
million pairs of shoes are required. For 
this, 1,400 million sq. ft. of upper leather 
and 1,050 millions lbg. of sole leather are 
necessary. At the rate of 20 sq.ft. to a 
cow hide, this would mean 70 million cow 
hides for upper only and 50 million buffalo 
or ox hides for soles. 

The army consumes a very large quan- 
tity of leather even in peace time. This 
demand is much increased in war. Besides 
boots, the army requires belts, bandoliers, 
bayonet-strips, water carfiers, leggings 
for ordinary soldiers and also harness, 
saddlery and other accoutrements for 
mounted soldiers. Itis impogsible as yet 
to: get .the: actual figures for the total 
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quantity of leather consumed during 
the world war. Some idea, however, 
may be formed by comparing the pre-war | 
and war time consumption of leather and 
optput of the Government Harness and y 
,Saddlery Factory. This factory alonef 

produced leather valued Rs. 5,246,735 in 
the year 1916-17 as compared with 
Rs. 1,260,792 in 1913-14and also placed 
outside orders forleather in 1916-17 to the 
value of Rs. 5,949,844. The factory cuts } 
up about 561,000 Ibs. of leather monthly, 
of which 100,000 are cow, 1,130 sheep or 
goat and the rest buffalo. In addition to 
this, orders for army boots placed in India 
during the current year exceeded 2 million 
pairs and 782,000 pairs of Munda shoes 
were ordered during the same period. 

Northampton alone delivered 30 million * 
pairs of army boots in 2 years. Great 
Britain had to import a considerable 
amount of leather from- other countries, 
and India took an important part in 
this supply. Export of Indian raw hide 
and leather to England during only the 
last two years of war (1916-18) were valued 
at about 20 crores of rupees. Besides this 
India has equipped the entire Mesopota- 
mian Expeditionary Force with Indian 
manufactured leather and leather goods. , 
It must be admitted that India has done | 
wonderfully well. She could have done 
even much better if her leather industry | 
had been better organised. 

But we realised rather late that the 
proper organisation and development of | 
the Tanning industry in India was of vital 
importance, not only in the interest of 
India herself but also for the safety of the 
Empire. 

Leather tanning which we were told 
by high authority in 1913 had its at- 
tractions only for Mahomedans and 
Germans and its repulsion for the Hindus 
and the British, has now become free from 
its former odium and is now engaging the 
earnest attention not only of our Govern- 
ment but also of many British capitalists 
here. 

But India must win the proud position . 
of one of the foremost of leather manufac. 
turing countries in the world. India has 
an abundance of both the raw materials - 

_necessary for leather manufacture, namely 
Se and skins as well as tanning mater- 
ials. 

It has been computed that there are 180 
millions cattle aud 87 millions goat dnd 
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sheep in India (as compared with about 6. 
millions cattles and 17 millions sheep of 
the United Kingdom). How many of the 

Indian hides and skins are available for 

tanning is very dificult to ascertain. Only 

the quantity that is exported abroad is in 

the statistics and definitely known. “But 

besides what are exported, there must be 

quite a considerable number of hides that 

are wasted on the carcasses of dead 

animals, owing to negligence in flaying in 

time, and also quite a considerable number 

that are locally tanned and consumed. Of 

these there is no record. 


Export. 


From the voluminous export trade one 
can easily judge that Indiais an important 
hide producing country. At present she 
holds almost the monopoly for the light 
weight cow hides called ‘Kips’ and also 
supplies one third the world’s requirements 
of goat's skin. 

Before the war about 7 crores of rupees 
worth of raw hides and 3% crores rupees 
worth of goat skins were annually export- 
ed from Indian ports. The Germans were 
the principal buyers of raw hides, taking 
about 60 percent. The Americans were 
the principal purchasers of goat skins 
taking about 75 per cent. of the total~ Of 
these 88 per cent. of buffalo hides, 80 per 
cent. of the cow hides, and 50 per cent. of 
goat skins were exported from Calcutta, 
the balance from Bombay, Karachi, and 
Madras. : 

From this wide and deep appreciations 
of Indian raw hides and skins we may 
fairly conclude that they form very good 
material for making high class leather. 

But the Indian tanning materials either 
vegetable ot mineral have not yet 
been investigated and exported to any 
appreciable extent as hides and skius. 
The pinch that the Empire felt for the 
vegetable tanning materials during 
the war indicated the importance of or- 
ganising these resources of India. Eng- 
lard annually imports three crores of 
rupees worth of vegetable tanning mate- 
rial, mostly from outside the British Em- 
pire,—from France, Spain, Italy, America, 
Argentine, etc. She imports from India 

only one tanstuff, namely myrabolans 
valued annually at Rs. 27 lakhs. 

Vegetabie tanstuffs are mostly forest pro- 
ducts. Considering the vastness of India’s 
forest: area (246,000 sq: miles) in British 
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India and perhaps an equal extent in the 
Native States and also the richness of dur 
tropical Flora, there is little doubt treat 
there is a huge stock of tanning mater ais 
in India awaiting investigation and com- 
mercial exploitation. 

The investigations that have been m icic 
Curing the last two years.in the Maiasar 
Esociet Tanning Research Institute prove 
the truth of the observation. Sevcral 
forest products were tested for tanstuf to 
meet war requirements and some 7 of tle’ 
were found to be capable of producing act 
only gcod leather but of commercial 2:.. 
ploitation on a large scale. The Ess ict 
Factory has already delivered in 1918 t v7 
lakhs maunds of these new tanstuffs tq he 
Indian Tanneries at a much cheaper pzicc 
than that of the old Indian tanstufis, 2n? 
thiis greatly relieved the strain on che 
latter. 

Previous to the investigations of the 
Esociet Factory only three tanstzaffs 
were in common use in India for ages, 
namely Babul bark in Northern India, Tar- 
-war bark in Southern India, and Myra 3c 
lans in admixture with Babul and Tarv ar 
all over India. If only two years’ invest - 
gations could add seven new tanstuffs to 
the previous of only three that had beer in 
use, we might certainly look forward to most 
promising results from a prolonged, sustcir- 
ed and systematic search for tanstuffs in 
Indian forest products. But along with he 
search for tanstufis efforts should be mzde 
to prepare tanning extracts from suita dle 
materials for local use and export. 

As regards mineral tanning both 
bauxite and chromite, the minerals from 
which salts of aluminium and chromiam 
are prepared, are available in India. 

Chromites occur in Beluchistan, Siag- 
bhum, and Mysore. Experiments carried 
on in a Calcutta tannery have shown that 
itis possible to manufacture bichrom ite 
of soda or pot&sh from some of the ores at 
a moderate cost. The bichromate mz.de 
inthe tannery is being used for chrcme2 
tanning on a large scale. ’ 

The other important raw materials 
required in tanning are the oils and fats of 
which there is a quite good supply in 
India. Asa matter offact India supp ies 
the bulx of the worldés requirements cf 
castor cil and linseed oil, two of the mosi 
important oils in the tanning industry. 
Tallow and fish oils are also availahk in 
sufficieit quantity. - 
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A certain amount of expert knowledge 
is available in the country, specially in 
vezetable tanning, but more is needed and 
will surely be forthcoming with the ex- 
pansion of the industry. Trained men 
may be recruited from abroad or Indians 
with some local experience may be sent 
out to foreign countries for the purpose of 
further training. : 

In this connection I would urge upon the 
authorities the necessity ¢@f starting a 
Technical College for the study of Tanning 
among other,subjects. The Bengali in- 
tellect must be attracted to the industry. 
If <here be any place next to Leeds where a 
Tanning College should be started it is 

aleutta. Considering the high standard of 

céntific knowledge required in the Indus- 
trv, it is necessary that the higher intellect 
ot Bengal should be engaged to tackle the 
d:fficult problems in this connection. This 
object can be accomplished only by start- 
ing a College of Tanning in the University. 

As to the lines along which the develop- 
ment of Indian tanning should proceed 
they should be determined chiefly by the 
demand in the market, not only in India’ 
but in other countries. The consumption 
of leather in India is comparatively small 
and will remain so for some time to come. 
Tis can only touch the fringe of what can 
be manufactured from the total available 
hides and skins in India. Therefore a 
good part of the Indian tanned leather 
must find a foreign market. 

There is already a market in Bngland 
fcr one class of leather, namely, the half- 
tanned kips of Madras and Bombay. 
Before the war, India used to export an- 
nually 18 million rupees worth of half 
tanned leather to’ the United Kingdom. 
In war time the export increased to 
Rs. 48,700,000 to meet additional military 
requirements. This branch of the industry 
is capable of further expansion. 

In war time these half-tanned leathers 
were finished into russet kips for army 
boots. But in normal times before the 
war, the European tanners or Curriers as 
they are called, used to finish them up into 
semi-chrome leathers. There is a very 
la-ge demand for these semi-chromes as 
they look almost like full chrome leathers 
bzt are much cheaper than the latter. 
There is no reason why this line should 
nzt be pushed further in India and semi- 
chrome leather exported. . 

Perhaps the most fruitful line would be 
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to: develop Chrome-tanning and manutacs 
ture such leathers as box sides, glazed kids, 
buffalo picking bands, buffalochrome 
soles, chrome beltings, etc. 

The Germans were very successful in 
tanning the light Indian hides by the 
chrome process and they used to 
export annually quite a considerable 
quantity of chrome cow and calf leather 
to England. Thus just before the war, i.e., 
during the year 1913, England imported 
3,36,233 or about 11 crore rupees worth 
of chrome cow and calf leather of which 
at least half were made from Indian kips. 
Besides the United Kingdom, Germany 
used to export quite a lot of chrome cow 
leather to Russia, Italy, the Balkans, Persia 
and Mesopotamia. : 

A “air quality of chrome cow leather is 
being manufactured by the few chrome 
tanneries that have been started in India. 
Indian Box hides have found a favourable 
reception in foreign markets. 

Manufacture of glazed kid from the 
Indian goat skins by the chrome process 
is another promising line for the chrome 
tanneries in India, Glazed kid manufac- 
ture has been considerably developed in 
America by using the Indian goat skin as 
the principal raw material. To United 
Kingéom alone America used to export in 
pre-war days about 11 million pound 
or 21.4 crores rwpees worth glazed kid 
annually. America as a matter of fact 
holds the monopoly of glazed kid in the 
world market. There are many tanmieries 
in the United States that manufacture 
three thousand to four thousand dozens of 


glazed kid per day. Such is the demand . 


for goat skin in America that there is the 
saying in the skin trade that ‘‘Wherever 
a goat is grazing there waits an American 
for him to die!’? Thereis no reason why 
India should not have a share in this fine 
business seeming that the principal raw 
material is at her disposal. 

While there are very good prospects for 
large scale specialised tanneries at big cen- 
tres, there is also room for a large number 
of small muffasil tanneries working with 
modest capital. They may collect the 
local hides and tanstuffs and train and 
utilise local labour, Such small tanneries 
need not however confine their efforts to 
the sc-called half-tanning, for with a little 
addition and alteration in the tanstuff 
they may turn ont fully tanned leather. 
Such concerns should be fairly paying. 
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There should belarge finishing establish- 
ments in the big central tanneries who may 
purchase the output of several small 
tanneries. Each big tannery should havea 
sorting godown where the collections from 


the small concerns could be sorted accosd-. 


ing to the requirements of the trade. 
Further, there should be a class of 
leather factors whose duty it would be to 


G 


ascertain on behalf of the tanneries “the 
requirements of the market, and facilitate 
the sale of these goods. As yet there are no 
leather brokers in India. 

In other countries tanners get opportu- 
nities of selecting their hides while pur- 
chasinge But in India no such selection 
is allowed even for a higher price. This 
often entails a heavy loss to the tanners. 
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By S, S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI, M.A., B.Sc. (Lit. Hum), M.r.a.s., Bar-at-Law, 
' ’ Principat, MapurA COLLEGE. 


WO varieties of bad witnesses are re- 
cognised in legal practice: the too 
reluctant and the too willing. The 

objection to either class is based on this 
that one class by suppressing necessary 
facts and the other by letting in irrelevant 
material would both effectually defeat the 
purpose of the law, i. e., the construction 
of-anintelligibleand coherent story from the 
facts presented. It must not be forgotten 
however that what one may callthe purely 
external standard of law and legal practice 
cannot claim universal application. The 
eternal values of life cannot be appraised 
in the same way as a man’s rights and 
liabilities civil or criminal. Noone will 
claim, for instance, that the same stand- 
ard which determinés a man’s legal culpa- 
bility will as such suffice to determine the 
extent of his moral guilt. To adopt a 
rather rough form of stating the case, law 
is external, whereas the moral and other 
values of life are internal; the former is 
ever approximating to the latter, but the 
latter, never static, ever exce@ds the for- 
mer. 

It can be contended, therefore, with a 
fair share of reason that evidence- which 
may be barred by law may and indeed 
must be allowable when we are adjudging 
on intellectual, moral, or aesthetic values. 
One would have thought, but for modern 
apostles of ‘sanity’ and ‘positive objective 
truths’ that the necessity for complete 
identification of the selfthat understands 


* Being a criticism of Mr. Archer’s Chapter on 
Art and Culture ‘iu his book, India aad the Future 
(Hutchinson, 1917, 160). : 


with the thing to be understood would be 
self-evident.®° The value of anything (we 
areusing value in a spiritual, not in a 
merely economic sense) cannot be. appar- 
ent except on full comprehension and full 
comprehension demands the greatest pos- 
sible degree of sympathy, in other words, 
as complete an identification as possible 
with that which is to be comprehended. 
To know in the highest sense is also to be. 
A tuerely external, discursive act of the 
intellect is bound to fall far short of full 
comprehension and is liable to be surpas. 
sed even by the unreasoned visions of the 
seer. . 

We would suggest another preliminary 
consideration, before we plunge into the 
text of our argument. Individuals may 
be one-sided in their development, but 
nations generally are not. It is possible 
for a highiy intellectual man to be serious. 
ly lacking in the moral sense, and for g 
highly skilled artist to be deficient both 
intellectually and morally. But it” ust 
be remembered that all these faculties are 
closely inter-connected or rather are differ. 
ent aspec:s of one and the same self; and 
the development of any one of these is not 
possible to any extent except in a proper 
atmosphere or conjuncture of the other 
two. ‘Insome cases, an individual may 
combine in himself all three excellences, 
Where, however, thisis not the case, the 
proper conjuncture is provided by the 
Society to which the individual belongs, 
Thus, the metaphysical tenets of an 
society cqnnot be without influence on the 
artistic or moral level of that society ; 
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an= this, though individual artists or 
good men may be wholly innocent of any 
metaphysical convictions. We may press 
the argument further and contend that 
every manisa metaphysician willy-nilly ; 
but this will not’be necessary for our pur- 
pores, - 

~ I. * 

‘The general result ‘we draw from our 
Arsz consideration is this, that an enthusi- 
ast of the type pf Mr. Havell is more reli- 
akizasa guide to the interpretation of 
indian Art than a ‘sane’ man like Mr. 
William Archer.’ To understand what is 
qpicitual, the student must himself be 
spiritual. When this condition is not 
sat sfied, both the student and the study 
are of the earth, earthy. The ‘sane’ man 
will probably reply that the spiritual man 
wi. see the spirit even where it is not 
present, a sane enough objectiot perhaps, 
as a general statement. But no one can 
ser ously contend that anything could 
razk as Art and yet be lacking in spiritu- 
ality ; and what spirituality there is can- 
not be understood except by one who is 
spiritual. To putit in other words, the 
arzistic level of a society is determined 
br the intellectual and moral levels of that 
society. To read metaphysics into Art 
weuld, therefore, be not only not undesir- 
abe, but positively necessary. This is 
wrat Mr. Havell perceives and Mr. Archer 
dsa2s not. 77 

To come to particulars, we may sum up 
M-. Archer’s criticism of Indian art and of 
M-. Havell’s interpretation thereof as 
foLows : . 

(1) Irrelevant. metaphysical consider. 
ations ought not to beimported into our 
interpretation, as other objections apart, 
thereis nothing to show that the artists 
who conceived or executed what passes 
new as Indian art were smetaphysicians 
alo. , 

(2) Hindu metaphysics at least as 
interpreted by Mr. Havell and ‘this kindred 
sz rit’ Dr. Coomaraswamy, exalts a 
mrsterious faculty of intuition over the 
intellect. Whatever may be the value of 
ths faculty, the products of it at least 
cannot be placed on the same level as 
Ezropean achievements, which aré all 
aziievements of the intelfect. 

(8) Ifone adopted Mr. Havell’s princi- 
ples of interpretation, one ought con- 
siscently to admit that an African Mumbo- 
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Jumbo, as a more faithful expression of 
what ao African means by the Supreme 
Real, is a greater work of art than a 
Greek figure of Zeus which is anthropo- 
morphic. . 

(4) Indian art, in so far as it does 
exist, contradicts its own metaphysics; 
for tke artist makes that beautiful, viz., 
phenomena, the real existence of which 
isdenied by the metaphysician. It will 
be noticed that we have confined our- 
selves to criticisms on the ground of 
philosophic theory. It would be futile, 
not tc say absurd, to discuss arguments 
like that which Mr, Archer develops about 
the effect of Indian climate on Indian art. 

The first of the above arguments has 
already been disposed of. Individual 
artists may not and need not be meta. 


‘physicians. But one should not forget 


that it is Society which prescribes the 
ideals executed and in some cases improv- 
ed upon by the artist; and Society, asa 
whole, does not keep Art and Metaphysics 
separate in. water-tight compartments, 
Of course, if Mr. Archer should elect 
to believe in the exploded fiction of 
the individual coming into the world 
with his own faculties and his own 
rights and owing very little, if at all, to 
Society, we cannot discuss the wider ques. 
tion with him in this paper, he may, per- 
haps, derive some instruction from the 
pages on My Station and its Daties in Mr. 
Bradiey’s Ethical Studies. 

The second argument deserves almost 
our entire consideration. “Indian art,” 
says Mr. Havell, ‘“‘was conceived when 
that wonderful intuition flashed upon the 
Indian mind that the soul of man is eternal, 
and one with the Supreme soul, the Lord 
and Cause of all things” (Ideals of Indian 
Art. p.6). 


“Beauty, say@ the Indian philosopher, is subjective 
not objective. It is not inherent inform or matter; 
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it beloags only to spirit, and can only be apprehend- . 


ed by spiritual vision, Thereis no beauty ina tree 
or flower, or in man or woman, as such. All are 
perfectly fitted to fulfil their part in the cosmos ; yet 
the beauty does not lie in the fitaess itself, but in the 
divine idea which is impressed upon those human 
minds which are tuned to receive it. The more per- 
fectly our minds are tuned to this divine harmony the 
more clearly do we perceive the beauty, and the more 
capable we become, as artists of revealing it to 
others... To cultivate this faculty of spiritual 
vision, the powers of intuitive perception.....Was, 
therefcre the main endeavour of the Indian artist...” 
(Ibid. pp. 23-44). 


“What after allis the secret of Indian 
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greatness ?” 
and replies : 

“Not a dogma or a book, but the great open 
secret that all knowledge and all truth are absolute 
and infinite, waiting, not to be created, but to be 
found ; the secret of the infinite superiority of intui- 
tion, the method of direct perception over inteMect, 
regarded as a mere organ of discrimination.” (Quoted 
by Mr. Havell in his Ideals of Indian Art, p. 33; 
italics are ours). 

Later on, Dr. Coomaraswamy compares 
Newton and the Buddha as making their 
various discoveries by the exercise of this 
same method of intuition. 

A word or two of criticism of Mr. 
Havell's statements will be useful before 
we.proceed. Beauty, says Mr. Havell, is 
of the spirit ; it is subjective, not objective. 
We believe we know what he means; but 
the way he puts it leaves much to be 
desired. According to Indian metaphysics 
beauty is certainly of the spirit; but 
precisely because of this, it is neither sub. 
jective nor objective, if subject and object 
be taken to stand each outside the other. 
It is objective in the sense that it is real, 
in the sense in which everything real is 
objective; for it is certainly very much 
more than the whim or caprice of any 
individual or society. Again, it is subjec- 
tive, if by subject is meant the Self or the 
Absolute which is both subject and object 
and yet greater than either or both. 
Incautious statements like Mr. Havell’s 
give riseto unnecessary misunderstandings 
and controversies. 

Again, we certainly do not see why Mr. 
Havell should say that beauty does not 
reside in the fitness itself, but only in the 
divine idea impressed on it. Here also 
Indian metaphysics would contradict him. 
It is the very fitness or the fittingness or 
the coherence that is truth, beauty, and 
goodness and yet more than all these. 
. The divine harmony does not reside in an 
idea super-imposed on something else. 

To restate the case then: the Indian 
artist derived his inspiration directly 
or indirectly from the Indian metaphy- 
sician who saw God in clouds and heard 
him in the wind. Asa result of this inspi- 
ration, he believed that his work could 
best be done not primarily by studying 
beauty of line and form, but by soaking 
himself in the experienee of divine harmony 
and then translating it to the world in 
sensible form. In judging of his work, 
therefore, we ought to consider, for 
instance, not whether four or six arms 


2142-8 


asks Dr. Coomaraswamy, 


laboriously collecting facts, 
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offend the laws of human anatomy, bit 
what the spirituality is, that exp-esscd 
itself in four or six arms and whether thz.t 
Spirituality was of a sufficiently high order 
to be worthy of being preserved and apprz- 
ciated. The faculty that can produce th.s 
work of art, and the faculty that can judge 
it properjy is not the intellect, regarded 
asa purely analytic discursive agert. f 
we argued deductively and analytica‘ly a_l 
our lives, we should never get to any 
truth at all, as each would rest on tke 
next and so on ad infinitum and the who? 
would be nothing at all. There is som. 
thing always taken for granted since it is 
axiomatic or self-evident. This some=hin:: 
is present even in what one may cq 
merely intellectual activity, but never a3 
the product of a different faculty. Onze w2 
admit a duality of faculties—intellect anil 
intuition—all attempts at rational comprc- 
hension must, be abandoned, for each will 
attempt to over-rule the other and ther2 
can be no harmony. The concepticn cf 
such a duality is foreign to Indian meta- 
physics. There are not two faculties, buz 
two levels of functioning of the sam: 
faculty—the level of direct perception anil 
that of discursive analysis. The two get 
abstracted wrongly in human though: and 
one talks of intuition and intellect as 
though they were distinct and indeper- 
dent. And this mistake one would think, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has also fallen intc. 
Evena mere cursory examination, hou- 
ever, of tht portion italicised in the abov2 
quotation will dispel such an idea. It 
must be noticed that Mr. Archer in yuot- 
ing the same passage (India and the 
Fature, p. 184) leaves out the phras: 
“regarded asa mere organ of discrimine- 
tion.” The most charitable conclusion w2 
can come to is that Mr, Archer never 
realised the-significance or mischieyvousness 


- of the omission. . 


Mr. Archer has*serious objections to th2 
comparison instituted between Newto. 
and the Buddha. The former workel 
classifyin ¥ 
them, formulating hypothesis, verifyin,z 
them, altering them and finally propounc- 
ing laws. The latter is supposed to have 
reached his solution for the problems cf 
human life by one saltatory act of .ntu- 
tidh. The story of Newton and the appl2 
in the orchard Mr. Archer regards as 
apocryphal. May not the same be said cf 
the Buddha and the bodhi tree? May it 
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not be that his sitting under that tree at 

the time was an accident and that the acci- 

Sent caught on to the popular fancy as 

such things will all over the world? Is it 

so very clear that the Buddha never collec- 

ted, classified, etc., the facts of human 

—tisery ? Isit also certain that he never 

zttempted to verify his theories? Has 

Mr. Archer any ideaof what metaphysi- 

cal verification, which after all is the 

arche-type of all verification, means? Is 

‘snot only this—that the theory must be 

able to explain facts as a coherent whole ? 

How far has Mr. Archer applied this test 

zo the teachings of the Buddha? These 

are questions for Mr. Archer to digest and 

agswer, if he can. In the meantime we 

caust content ourselves with these obser- 

vations. The ‘scientific discoveries of 
Newton were as much intuitional as in- 

tellectual. For one thing, to collect facts 

.3 not the same as to explaig them. The 

wo exemplify different types of mental 

activity; and yet the two do not lie out- 

side each other. For even to collect facts 

rationally, one must have already the 

suggestion of a hypothesis, which sugges- 

t.on may be called direct rather than 

discursive, intuitional rather than in- 

tellectual. The whole progress of science 

has been dependent on a judicious use 

<{ the scientific imagination, which is one 
form of intuition. Our theory can be 
fully verified by both positive and 

negative instances. There is at least one 

mathematician to-day reckoned even in 
sis immaturity to be nearly as great as 
“Newton, whose method of work has been 
pronounced by competent authorities to be 
characteristically Indian, intuitional rather 
chan intellectual. Mr, Archer will have no 
difficulty in:discovering the individual, if he 
cakes the trouble. to enquire at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. This is the positive 
instance. Mr. Archer himself has travelled 

=o India, read books? collected facts 

and honestly tried to understand them. 

Yet his lack of scientific imagination lies 

atthe root of his tragic failures. This is 
tae negative instance. Quod erat demons- 
trandum. 

We shall now dispose of Mr. Archer’s 
third and ‘fourth arguments. It does not 
follow from Mr. Havell’s principles that 
an African Mumbo-Jumbo is greater than 
the Greek Zeus. The greatness of a work 
ofart consists not merely in the corres- 
pondence .of the expression «with that 
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which is to be expressed, but on the great- 
ness of the idea also. The Greek Zeus is 
greater than the Mumbo-Jumbo, since 
even the ahthropomorphic Greek concep- 
tion of God is superior to the supposed 
dethoniac conception of the African. And 
wre contend, Indian art is greater than 
all these, in the measure in. which the. 
metaphysics that inspires that art is 
more coherent, more true, more noble than 
the metaphysics of the othertwo. Abso- 
lutism of the Indian type, we contend, 
cannot be surpassed as a metaphysical 
theory; and art inspired by such meta- 
physics cannot itself be surpassed. We 
apologise to Mr. ‘Archer for such insensate 
vanity, but we would respectfully point 
out to him that such colossal exhibitions 
of vanity are the direct result of his 
insensate attempts at sanity. . 


Mr. Archer again betrays his stupen- 
dous ignorance of Indian metaphysics, 
when he says that that metaphysics 
denies ‘‘the real existence of phenomena.” 
We shall not ask him what precisely he 
means by real existence. If he means 
existence generally, our metaphysics does 
not deny that. If, however, he contends 
that each phenomenon must: be admitted 
to be real as such, in all its particularity, 
no “sane”’ thinker would concede it, as then 
all phenomena, waking. and dreaming, 
truths and lies would be equally real; 
and there would be no solid basis for any 
of the eternal values. If again; Mr. 
Archer claims only different degrees of 
reality for different phenomena, this is 
certainly conceded by Indian metaphysics. 
This paper has already become too 
metaphysical, and it behoves us not to 
enter upon a general defence of Absolu- 
tism ; we can only recommend Mr. Archer 
to seek out a competent teacher who 
will at least take him through Mr, 
Bradley’s® Appearance and Reality. In 
the meantime, he may profitably ponder 
over the following from Browning’s 
Paracelsus, and apply to Beauty what is 
said there of Truth: 


Truth is within Ourselves ; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe, 
There is an inmost centre in us alf, 

Where truth abides in fulness ; and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in. 

This perfect, clear perception—which is truth, © 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Binds it and makes all error ; and, to KNOW, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 
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Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. : 


I 


Mr. Archer’s detailed criticism of 
“Indian art is too extensive to be déalt 
\ within a short paper; and even if oné 
| did attempt a discussion, we are afraid 
it will not prove very profitable. Per- 
haps, the best course would be to shrug 
one’s shoulders, say de gustibus non est 
disputandum, and pass away. One or 
two statements he makes about Indian 
literature are, however, worth | consi- 
deration. 

The Indian mind, according to Mr. 
Archer, delights in monstrosities and 
exaggerations. The Indians make up 
grotesque and fantastic stories like those 
of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
and are never tired of these. A plain 
unvarnished tale never contents them. 
Genuine artistic capacity grotesquely dis- 
torted—thisis the curse of India. The Indian 
writer, whether in prose or verse, has never 
any idea of being faithful to Nature, Exag- 
geration, instead of being a vice which they 
should avoid, is evidently considered by 
them a virtue. 

The above represents fairly and accurately, 
we believe, Mr. Archer’s attitude towards 
Indian literature. We have two questions 
to ask of him in this connection. How does 
he account for the immense popularity of 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata tales even 
now, centuries after they were first written. 
If he finds the explanation in the Indian 
taste for the absurd, out-of-the-way and 
grotesque, these epics must have been pump- 
ed dry of all interest centuries ago, which 
however, is not the case. If Mr. Archer had 
paused to see what really does happen in 
the Madura temple, instead of turning up 
his nose at imaginary noxious smells, he 
would have noticed that day*after day 
episodes from the epics are repeated by 
different raconteurs to a never diminishing 
audience ofold menand women. Why should 
these women have a persistent craving for 
the same old stories repeated, Heaven 
knows how often, from their childhood up- 
wards ? Does Mr. Archer suggest that we 
are not merely maniacs, but monomaniacs 
as well? If, however, he attributes this 
madness to custom or convention, then the 
conventionality must indeed be very potent 
to check the innate craving of the race 
for the out-of-the-way. We should like to 
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know which of his contentions Mr. Archer 
is prepared to sacrifice—that the Indian 
imaginationis wild and undisciplined o-that 
Indians are bound down so much br cus- 
tom that there is no room for indivi- 
duality. 

That the Indian ‘mind is oppressed by 
conventidh is a cardinal doctrine of Mr. 
Archer’s. And in this tonnection we want 
to know (this is eur second question) what 
value he assigns to various spiritual ex- 
planations that are offered of the extrava- 
gances in the epics. If he adrhits that the 
original writers intended this significarce, a 
great part of his case is gone ; as thea the 
so-called exaggerations could not really be 
such. If, on the contrary, Mr. A-:cher 
contends that the spiritual explanation 
was grafted onatalater stage, what be- 
comes of his contention that we are so 
oppressed by convention as to leave no 
room for indéviduality ? We would also 
ask him this: Does convention always mean 
the suppression of individuality ? The great 
masters composed and their composi-ions 
have been set down according to a deinite 
system of notation. Convention (or what- 
ever else you call it) would certainly de- 
mand that one should not introduce varia- 
tions of one’s own in playing those com- 
positions. But does this preclude individua- 
lity in the player ? We should think not. 
If Mr. Archer thinks he can interpret Cho- 
pin as well as Paderewski, so much the 
worse for.Mr. Archer. 

We wonder whether Mr. Archer has 
ever heard of Dravidian literature. Does 
he know of the three Tamil academies and 
their productions ? We would recommend 
him to read up the subject at once ; and if 
he goes far enough back, back to classical 
Tamil, he will find works like Pattuppattu 
and Purananuru, which willstand compari- 
son with any European literary work 
in fidelity to Nature. When he has worked 
on that material and read all about the 
kingly kings and their Ionian servants the 
Spartan mothers and their soldierly sons, 
we shall admit Mr. Archer’s righ: to 
speak about Indian literature as a whcle.* 


* One instance of distortion of judgment ia Mr, 
Archer’s criticism may be noted. He gravely qzotes 
a passage from the Harsha Charita where the nose 
of the Commander-in-chief is saéd to be as loag as 
the king’s pecigree, as an instance of gross exaggers- 
tion. Wecan only regret that our critic should have 
been carried away so much by the elaboration of 
his theme as to be blind to the patent humour of the 
passage quoted. 
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The Indian drama, according to our 
sane critic, isa drama of incident and of 
character. It is a pity that he should 
have read the Uttara Rama Charita and 
yet been blind to the conflict of duties 
‘in. the king’s mind. Has Mr. Archer ever 
heard of the story of Harisghandra? 
Does he know that it is extensively 
popular as a drama both in North and 
South India? -If dramas like these are 
not dramas of character, we should like 
to know what is. P : 

Even assuming for a moment that 
plays like Sakuntala are plays of incident 
merely, this cannot be converted into an 
arraignment of the Indian drama, asa 
= whole. No one, we believe, will seriously 
contend that all European drama is 
drama of character. The name of Ben 
Jonson, to mention, only one, will have 
t> be blotted out and erased from the 
history of English dramatic*literature, on 
any such hypothesis. [t is manifestly 
untrue that all !/ndian dramas are dramas 
o: incident merely; if there are a few 
such, why, ‘the defect (if it be a defect) 
is common to all literatures. 

The absence of tragedy is a clear 
evidence that there was no drama of 
caaracter in India, so says Mr. Archer. We 
do not see the force of the contention. 
There are certainly intensely moving and 
pathetic scenes in most Indian plays; has 
not the. playwright enough opportunity 
in these scenes to exhibit the individuality 
of the dramatis personae? The Indian 
play, as a rule, is neither a tragedy nor 
a comedy, but a harmonious blend of 
tragic and comic. Even the drama follow- 
ei the metaphysical tradition that ex- 
tzemes are only of the nature of appearan- 
cs, and that the Real is harmonious. 

’ Our criticism so far must have made 
iz clear that Mr. Archer’s testimony as 
e 
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to Indian art and the deductions he 
draws therefrom are untrustworthy. 
He tries to rundown Indian culture and 
spirituality in a similar strain. Every- 
where he seeks to make capital out of 
the argument about individuality. Charle- 
magne is a household word in Europe, 
whereas all that can be known of Asoka 
has to be laboriously extracted from the 
edicts. We shall only reply that in India 
the work was ever considered greater 
than the workman and the art than the 
artist. It is better far for one’s name to 
live, as Asoka’s does, through the rock- 
cut edicts than through the exploits of 
vainglorious paladins. And ifthe names 
do not live, that does not matter. Some 
ofthe greatest works of Indian sculpture 
and architecture do not yield us up the 
secret of who made them ; they areall traced 
back to the Divine artificer, Visvakarma. 
And it was always thus in India, the 
universal ever more important than the 
particular and indeed the only thing that 
mattered. This\we hope always shall be. 

This paper has already exceeded all 
proper limits, and we shall have to leave 
much unsaid. But those who have follow- 
ed the argument so far will know enough 
of Mr. Archer’s philosophic capacities 
not to take any of his utterances on 
Indian spiritual or kindred subjects on 
trust. If we have succeeded in instilling 
this amount of distrust in the readers 
and if further they are induced to take up 
an unprejudiced investigation for them- 
selves, we shall have achieved very much 
more than we hope for.* 


* On the whole subject, consult Archer's India and 
the Fature, pp. 51-83, pp. 178-240, Detailed refer- 
ences are mot given as_ the whole chapters 
should be read to understand the spirit in which they 


are written. e 


CO-OPERATION AND EDUCATION 


“IJOUGH primarily an economic move: 
T ment, co-operation has been the agent 
of an all-sided larger reformation. 
Thus it has been found that, members 
of Co-operative Societies in villages takea 


larger interest in education, in sanitation, 
and in agricultural improvement. Their 
outlook is widened and comes to,bear upon 
every aspect of their life. Let us takea 
typical case. There is a Co-operative 
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Society at Hadapsar, a village 5 miles 
from Poona, with a population of nearly 
5,000 people, half of whom live on their 
fields. The Society was organised 8 years 
ago by Mr. G. K. Devadhar of the Servgnts 
of India Society and is now looked upon 
asa model Society. Mr. Devadhar des- 
cribes as follows the interest the members 
now take in educational matters. 


“They maintain a small Library and a Reading 
Room and the views which these people hold on many 
questions are very sound. It has taught the mem- 
bers to appreciate the benefits of higher education, 
for which they have started a fund, which now 
amounts to over Rs. 2,000. Ont of this fund they 
have helped a young man of the village who is him- 
self a member of the Society by giving him his College 
and Examination fees which amount toRs, 120a 
year. The number of boys and girls in the School 
has largely increased ; and the project of adding to 
ita class for English Education has taken definite 
shape with their help.” 


Why members of Co-operative Societies 
are so keen about education has been 
clearly explained in the important resolu- 
tion of the Government of India on Co- 
operative movement dated 17th June, 
1914, It says :— 


“When men are associated for business purposes, 
they feel the need of education. There tangible rea- 
sons for learning to keep accounts, to sign pro-notes, 
to read pass books and receipts, and knowledge of 
this kind must lessen the chances of fraud, while 
pembers who are able to read simple co-operative 
literature will take a more intelligent interest in their 
Society and in the progress of the movement. Illi- 
teracy isa hindrance to the movement, and just as 
co-operation leads to a demand for literacy, so 
literacy encourages the demand for co-operation.” 


The Committee on Co-operation appoin- 
ted by the Government of India urge the 
necessity for careful teaching of co-opera- 
tive principles to the members of Societies, 
but they neglect one great outstanding 
fact, viz., the illiteracy of the majority of 
members. As remarked by Mr. Vaikunth 
L. Mehta in his review of the report of the 
Committee : $ 


“Ifas the Committee state, there is a tendency to 
neglect this preliminary education ( in co-operative 
ptinciples ), the fact is due not so much to the care- 
lessness of the organisers as to the unfortunate igno- 
rance of the masses of the people to be dealt with. As 
the Government of India themselves confess in their 
Resolution of 17th June, 1914, illiteracy is a hind- 
rance to the movement. It{is not only hindrance to 
the growth of the movement but itis also a danger 
within the movement itself. It is sometimes remarked 
that co-operation has provided education, both in- 
tellectual and moral. It may be true that Co-opera- 
tion provides a higher type of education, but when 
the ground-work bas not been well laid, viz., the 
general Primary education of members, it may be 
doubted if the structure will subsist. The only hopeful 
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feature is that co-operation has been known to lead 
to a demand for literary qualifications and that the 
members recognising the difficulties they have had to 
face, have learnt to send their children to school. It 
would have been quite in the fitness of things if the 
Committee in its recommendations had urged the 
essential importance to the stability and safety of 
the movement itself of an immediate extension of 
education smong agriculturists.” 

Even in Englands before elementary 
education was made compulsory in 1870 
and free in 1891, the movement had 
to devote its attention to the elementary 
education ofits members. The following 
description of the illiteracy then prevailing 
in England may be applied wholesale to 
the present conditions in this country. 
Mr. Frederick Rockell, in a paper regilbe 
before the London District Co-operative 
Managers’ Association, says : 

“If we gc back to beginnings, we find that the 


educational policy of co-operators was dictated by 
considerations which, do not now obtain. In the 


‘days of the early co-operators there was no National 


system by which the workers could be educated. 
Educational facilities there were of a kind, but the 
majority of the people could neither read nor write ; 
and it was rot thought necessary that they should 
be able to do so. But co-operators held a different 
view. They realised that the lack of education kept 
the workers from participating in the vast heritage 
of- knowledge accumulated by the ages. They, 
therefore, made education a plankin their platform. 
It was not only that they believed ignorance to be 
the ally of the conditions of wage slavery which 
prevailed, but that they wanted to promote culture 
among worsers, because culture is a good thing.” 

Now taese conditions have, to a great 
degree, changed. 

“And while it is true that much remains to be 
done to bring the higher education to the masses, 
elementary education is no longer a concern of the 
co-operative movement.” 

The classes that are now carried on 
there are 
“mainly ccncerned with teaching Book-kceping, 
Co-operation, Economics, Induszrial History and the 
Duties of Citizenship.” ‘‘The latest available figures 
published by the Co-operative Union show that the 
Co-operative movem@nt in this country spends nearly 


£100,000 per annum upon education, This is a big 
sum.” 


In a paper read before the last Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Conference Rao 
Bahadur 5. S. Talmaki pointed out that 
the higher aims of co-operation, as for 
instance the promotion of the general 
social, intellectual and moral welfare of 
their members, are as °yet very dimly 
perceived in this country while in Germany 
—to take only those activities of the so- 
cieties which have reference to education— 
evening circlesare organised tor reading and 


/ 
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exchange of thoughts; and meetings are 
held for lectures and discussions on co- 
cperation, agriculture and other useful sub- 
ject of general interest. There were in 1908, 
458 libraries, 237 continuation schools, 96 
“Raiffeisen” evening clubs, 23 juvenile clubs, 
24 village institutions (meeting halls, &c.) 
and 103 infant schools, either initfated or 
sepported by societtes affiliated to the 
Eaiffeisen federation. In facé, ‘‘Co-operative 
activities in allhigher directions cau be 
test observed in the German Co-operative 
Movement.” And in the model of Raiffeisen 
bre-laws in enumerating the higher aims 
cf the societies, one direction in which 
treir activities are expected, is ‘the hold- 

@a@ of instructive lectures and the ex- 
change of practical experience at the meet- 
ings of members.” 
~ Evenin Russia where the co-operative 
movement had to face the indifference if 
cot the oppsition of Government, co- 
cperators felt the necessity of carrying on 
ecucational work in a variety of forms, by 
c7ganising lectures for the masses, by build- 
ing people’s palaces by promoting theatri- 
c2l and cinematographic performances 
iz the villages, by publishing journals and 
ksaoks, even by providing schools, and 
ky establishing libraries. Nearly all co- 
cperative Societies assign a portion of 
their funds to educational work, including 
education in co-operative principles. Mr. 
J. V. Bubnoff, the author of one of the 
Istest books on the co-operative movement 
ic. Russia says : 

“It may be said without exaggeration that their 
elucational work is the foundation-stone upon 
which the whole fabric Of co-operation in Russia is 
built, it Is an absolute necessity ; the co-operators 
ate in need of leaders, of educated members tor their 
boards, of clerks, and many other active workers 
acd advisers, The proper education of the people 
keving been neglected by the Government, the co- 
crerators had to step into the breach and fill up 
w.th their own work the short-comings resulting 
from the state of ignorance {n which the masses are 
ferposely held by the powers that be.” 

It is satisfactory to note that, in 
Bombay, a scheme to educate the adult 
rembers of Co-operative Societies is going 
to be tried, though on a small scale. Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersay who is a Director of 
the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank 
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and who, it will be remembered, was a 
member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council when the late Mr. Gokhale intro- 
duced his Elementary Education Bill there, 
submitted the outlines of the above-nen- 
tiontd scheme at the last Bombay Co- 
operative Conference. (The paper on 
“The Social and Educational Activities of 
the Co-operative Society” from which we 
have quoted above was submitted by Rao 
Bahadur S. S. Talmaki at the same Con- 
ference.) Sir Vithaldas’s scheme was framed 
with the idea of helping the co-operative 
movement, and not the advancement of 
education as such. His proposal was that 
in those Co-operative Societies where even 
the Management Committee was not 
literate, efforts should be made to teach 
the three Rs to the intelligent members of 
such Societies. The more remarkable fact, 
however, is that Sir Vithaldas has gener. 
ously undertaken to find the necessary 
funds for the experiment. The scheme 
was referred to a Sub-Committee by the 
Conference and the result has been that 
the Registrar has agreed to start such 
Night Classes—20 are to be started during 
the current year as an experiment—in 
villages where the majority of members 
are illiterate. The classes, are to meet 
daily for two hours, and thecourse extend- 
ing over two years covers alphabet, 
primer, three agricultural readers, writing 
and dictation, reckoning up to five figures, 
and village and district maps. Education 
will be absolutely free. There will be two 
exatninations one at the end of each year, 
and bonuses, will be awarded both to the 
teacher and the pupils on results of those 
examinations tor the first 15 pupils passing 
from each school. The pupil that pass 
out may be expected to carry on to others 
the education they will receive; and we 
are sure all will watch the experiment 
with great Pnterest. ree we 

The general illiteracy prevailing in this 
country stands in the way of progress in 
every direction and it is to the solution of 
this problem that Social workers ought 
primarily to devote themselves. : 


20-11-1918. K. S. ABHYANEKAR. ¢ 
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SIR P. C. ROY’S ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES * 


By Proressor SATISCHANDRA MUKERJEE, B.SC., M.A. 


ESSRS. Natesan must be congratulat- 
ed on their publishing a series of 


lives and works of the great sons . 


of India and the book under review which 
is their latest contribution to the series 
adds fresh lustre to their reputation as 
this publication is quite unique of its kind 
being the essays and discourses of an 
Indian scientist. The world knows Sir 
Prafullachandra Ray as a great chemist, 
but the fact that he can wield a pen as 
powerfully as he can handle a test tube 
will be a revelation to those who will 
read this book. It shows an amount of 
erudition, culture and beauty of style rare 
even aniong famous literary men of our 
country. 


Genius is generally an one-sided devel- 
opment of the brain, but the outstanding 
feature of Sir Prafulla Chandra’s genius is 
its versatility. Not only is it evident from 
the biographical sketch given at the begin- 
ning of the book but also from the essays 
on diverse subjects covering the fields of 
science, literature, history, education, 
politics, economics and sociology. Any 
one of the three greatest achievements of 
his life—namely his chemical discoveries, 
the starting of the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, and the writing 
of the History of Hindu Chemistry—would 
have been sufficient to make a man fam-. 
ous. And when along with these intellec- 
tual achievements we find a heart ready 
to sympathise with distress we get the 
picture of a man rare in these déys. 

Space does not permit me to do more 
than point out a few of the more interest- 
ing portions of the book. Sir Prafulla 
Chandra is pre-eminently a researcher and 
pioneer of Chemical researches in India 
and itis natural that some of the essays 
will be in connection with the progress of 
chemical researches in modern Bengal. 
It is well known that heis the founder of 


* Essays and Discourses By Dr. Prafullachandra 
Ray—with a biographical sketch and a portrait. 
G. A, Natesan & Co. Madras. Price Rs, 3. 


a uew Indian sghool of chemists who: re 
enthusiastically carrying on research werk 
after imbibing inspiration from Lis 
exampte.* In these essays Sir Prafu !a 
Chandra with his characteristic humil ty 
has kept his own work in the backgrou 1d 
(though we know that his discoveries ha7c 
made him a chemist of world-wide repuer™ 
tion) and has given prominence to tne 
work of his pupils. Indeed he frequently 
quotes the Sanskrit saying meaning that 
men shonld desire victory everywher?: 
but they should covet defeat at the hanis 
of their pupils. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Sir Prafula 
Chandra has not confined his attentiois 
to discoveries in theoretical chemist-y 
alone but he has also started a chemical 
works known as the Bengal Chemical ad 
Pharmaceutical Works which is at prese it 
big enough to elicit high praise frcm 
all who have visited it including such gre it 
personalities as His Excellency Lod 
Ronaldshay. Itis difficult to believe thit 
this gigantic works was started mary 
yeats before the Swadeshi movement ly 
Sir Prafulla Chandra who was a poor 
illpaid junior professor at that time, 
Really Dr. Roy has a right to be regard d 
as a Captain of industries and his observ 1- 
tions on the commerce and industries 9f 
present day India (contained in the esszy 
on “Chemical Industry in India,” “Gover.2- 
ment and Indian Industries’) are wel 
worth listening to. 

Sir Prafulla hqs all along been very fond 
of reading history. Indeed he has often 
been heard to say that his natural pred - 
lection lay for historical studies and thet 
he became a chemist by mistake. It is td 
this taste that we own his monumentz] 
History of Hindu Chemistry, in which b= 
showed that long before the rise cf 
Chemical knowledge in Europe, India mad> 
valuable discoveries in ¢hemistry—som: 


* Close upon 200 original contributions have 
been made by Dr. Roy and his pupils, a list of whic 
is given in pp. 302-314, 
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2° which were made known in Europe by 
tie Arabs. This history will not allow us 
tc lose heart regarding the future scientific 
ezlture in India—for the nation that has 
a past has also a future. Those who 
cannot afford to read the two big volumes’ 
ofthis History will do well to. read the 
sxiamary of this subject written m a lucid 
and interesting style in the essays on the 
antiquity of Hindu Chemistry published in 
this volume. ; 

But his interest in history is not limited 
to history of Science alone. His articles 
ca Ancient India and British India are full 
c” sagacious observations, fruits of his ripe 
scholarship. Itis interesting to find that 

whe has pointed out some mistake of Vin- 
cent Smith, the celebrated author of the 
Ejistory of Ancient India. 

Sir Prafulla Chandra is an ardent 
social reformer. It pains him to find the 
apathetic manner in which gducated Hin- 
dus of the present day allow some baneful 
and unjust customs to eat into the heart 
of Hindu Society. As the President of the 
“ndian National Social Conference, 1917, 
he eloquently pleaded the cause of the 
depressed classes of our country in the fol- 
‘owing words :— 

“The backward classes are flesh of our flesh and 
‘bone of our bone and it is the bounden duty of our 
men of light and leading to extend to them the right 
anand of fellowship and lift them up from the quag- 
mire of degradation and despondency. We cannot 
afford any longer to have in our social framework a 
microscopic minority of Spartans lording it over 
cne Helots. © 

But his zeal for social reform does not 
make him oblivious of the importance of 
political reforms which too must advance 
zide by side with the former. The memoirs 
he has writteh of the eminent politicians 
like A. M. Bose, Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir 
William Wedderburn are evidences of his 
interest in Indian politics. In one of these 
‘ie observes :— 


“The ultimate moral justification of England’s 
rule over India is not Pax Britannica, not even the 
ceonomie prosperity of the country, but the prepara- 
zion of the Indian people for self-government. If that 
end is lost sight of in the pursuit of any subsidiary 
advantage or improvement, British policy in India 
will iss its true goal; its history will be the record 
of a huge failure,a record of immense preparations 
without fruition.” 
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Sir Prafulla Chandra’s love for his 
mother tongue is responsible for his presi- 
dential address, delivered in Bengalee at 
the Second Bengalee Literary Conference 
and translated in the present book. Here 
he has strongly advised the publication of 
seientific books in the vernaculars of the 


country. 

The most interesting and educative of 
all these essays, however, is the one on 
“The Bengalee Brain and its Misuse.’’* 
The message for his countrymen contained 
in this essay is best expressed in his own 
language— 

“The Swadeshi movement has brought home to us 
the necessity of engaging in commercial pursuits and 
startiag industries. But our national asset in this 
direction has been of a poor type. The Bengali has 
never been taught to stand on his own legs. He cuts 
asorry figure when he encounters the rough and 
tumble of the life of a man of business......[ have 
already pointed out that through sheer criminal fol- 
ly and negligence we allowed the internal and exter- 
nal trade of our country to slip out of our hands...... 
while our eyes remained fixed on the government 
service as on the pole-star, the enterprising up- 
country people and the Marwaris managed to cap- 
ture our trade......The Bengali youth cannot do better 
than learn the first principles of business at the feet 
of those enterprising peo ple [the Marwaris].” 


In another place,— 


“The Bengalees are inferior to none as far as the 
brain power is concerned but unfortunately his in- 
tellectual gifts have been misapplied. Hence the 
Bengalee’s contribution to the world’s stock of know- 
ledge has been very meagre... Under the existing 
regime a race of lawyers has sprung up, who are 
maintaining the traditions of old as the intellectual 
descendants of the products of the tols and display- 
ing admirable forensic acumen, But the law at least 
can offer careers only to a limited few,—to an infi- 
nitesimal fraction of our educated youths. The Ben- 
galees have practically degenerated into a race of 
quill-drivers.. It is time we were roused from our 
torpor. Let the vast latent potentialities of the 
nation be roused to activity.” 


In conclusion, I do not doubt that not 
only those who seek inspiration from the 
biographies of great men but also those 
who care ‘to: think about the vital pro- 
blems of India of today will carefully and 
thoughtfully read this volume from the 
beginning to the end. 


* Originally published in Bengalee under the 


heading of @tyiati xfae @ wtata BIaTaat | 
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’ THE NIGHT-WATCH OF NYMPHAEA 


THE NIGHT-WATCH OF NY MPHAEA* 
By Sir J. C. Bose. 


HE poets have forestalled the men of 
science. Why does the water-lily 

" _Kumud or Nymphaea keep awake all 
night long and close her petals during the 
day ? Because the water-lily is the lover 
of the Moon, and like the human soul 
expanding at the touch of the Beloved, the 
lily opens out her heart at the touch of the 
moon-beam, and keeps watch all night 
long; she shrinks aftrighted by the rude 
touch of the Sun, and closes her petals 
during the day. The outer floral leaves of 
the lily are green, and in the day-time the 


closed flowers are hardly distinguishable | 


from the broad green leaves which float 
on the water. The scene is transformed in 
the evening as if by magic, and myriads of 
glistening white flowers cover the dark 
water. (Figs1,2) The recurrent daily pheno- 
menon has not only been 
observed by the poets, but 
an explanation offered for 
it. It is the moon-light 
then that causes the open- 
ing of the lily,and the sun- 
light the movement of 
closure. Had the poet 
taken out a lantern in a 
dark night, he would have 
noticed that the lily open- . 
ed at night in total ab- 
sence of the moon; but a 
poet is not expected to 
carry alantern and peer 
outin the dark ; that in- 
ordinate curiosity is cha- 
racteristic only of the man 
of science. Again the lily 
does not close with the 
appearance of the sun ; for 
the flower often remains 
awake up to eleven in the 
forenoon. A French dic- -" 
tionary maker saw Cuvier the zoologist 
about the definition of the crab as “a 
little red fish which walks backwards.” 
“‘Admirable !”’ said Cuvier. ‘‘But the crab 
is not necessarily little nor is it red till 


* Lecture given at the Bose Institute, Copyright 


reserved. 
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boiled ; itis nota fish, and it can not walk 
backwards; but with these exceptions 
your definition is petfect.”’ And ‘so also 
with the poet’sedescription of the move- 


ment: of the lily, which does not open santa 


moon-light nor yet close to the sun. 
THE “SLEEP” AND WAKING” OF 
Jhinga FLOWER. 


The sleep and waking of the water. 
lily is by no means an isolated instané®™ 
My attention was first drawn to another 
remarkable floral display by the folk-song 
which begins with 

“Our day of work is over— 
Like fie's span, but an hour! 
For now behold the gold-starred fields 
Of opening Jhinga flower !” 


Since then I witness every afternoon a 


Fig. 1. Photograph of closed Nymphzea in day time, 


glorious transformation in my experimen- 
tal garden at Sijberia on the Ganges. The 
gardener has planted a large field with 
Jhinga (Lufa acutangula), the unripe trutt 
of which is a vegetable product held im 
high esteem. The flowers when closed at 
day time are very inconspicuous, the low- 
est whorl of sepals being dull green; m 
e 
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my afternoon walk I can hardly recognise 
the old familiar field, which is now 
eovered with masses of flower in their 
golden glory. Here also the flowers remain 
open throughout the night; but they 

ose early in the morning and the fairy 
field of cloth of gold vanishes suddenly. 

e 





Fig. 2. Nymphea open at night. 


ATTEMPT AT PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EXPLANATION. 


The question of opening and glosing of 
Nymphaea was taken up by Plant-physio- 
logists, along with other instances of move- 
ment of flowers. There are numerous stimuli 
of the environment which affect plants, 
and one of these is the action of light. An 
example is furnished by the bending of 
the stalk of the sun-flower towards the 
light. This is known as the heliotropic 
movement. It has been found that of all 
the rays present in white light, the blue 
and violet rays are the mfost potent, the 
yellow and red being practically ineffective, 
Now the moon-light besides being feeble, 
contains little of the effective rays; 
hence the light of the moon could not 
possibly cause any movement of the floral 
leaves. The only effective light is that of 
the sun ; hence it has been supposed that 
the sun-light is the cause of the daily 
movement of the Nymphaea.* But the 


* Pfeffer—Physiology of Plants, Vol. III, p. 122; 
Jost—p. 301, ° 
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opening and closing of the water-lily has 


little connection with the rising and 
setting of the sun ; the opening could not 
be due to the setting sun, for the flower is 
still open in the forenoon ; neither could it 
be due to the rising sun, since the flowers 
afe already open at night. The daily 
movements of the flower 
are therefore not directly 
due to the recurrent ac- 
tions of light and darkness, 


CO MPLICATING FACTORS. 


The plant is not merely 
affected by a single form of 
stimulus but by the diverse 
forces of its environment ; 
and the phenomenon of 
plant-movement has re- 
mained highly obscure be- 
cause the complicating fac- 
tors have been very numer- 
ous, and the responses 
difficult to disentangle. This 
will be better understood 
if I mentioned only a few 
of the stimulating factors 
operative on the plant. I 
shall first refer to the sti- 
mulus of gravity by which 
horizontally laid stems and 
leaves tend to erect them- 
selves by bending upwards. This is 
known as  geotropism, for which I 
shall use the symbol G. Some organs are 
but feebly sensitive to geotropic action, 
and this feeble reaction will be re- 
presented by g. The organ may also 
be sensitive to light which acts from the 
sky above; there are here two distinct 
classes of effect, positive heliotropism when 
the organ moves towards light, and 
negative heliotropism, when the organ 
moves away from light ; their effects when 
strong, will be represented by+L, and-L; 
when feeble by +1 and—l. 

What would be the resulting effect 
under the combined geotropic and heliotro- 
pic actions ? 

Under geotropism the organs bend 
upwards; should the organ be positively 
heliotropic the movement under vertical 
light would also be upwards ; geotropism 
and heliotropism will thus conspire, the 
combined effect being G+L ; but when the 
organ is negatively heliotropic, the result- 
ant will be G—L. If further account be 
taken of the relative sensitiveness of the 
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ap to the stimulus of gravity and of 
light we shall have the following possible 
combinations :— 


G+L; G-L;G+4+1;G-1; 
g+L; g-L; g+l; g-l; 


Eight different effects are thus produced 
by the combinations of only two factors ; 
but there are other factors present such 
as the effects of rise and of fall of tempera- 
ture. Additional complication is introduced 


by the unequal sensitiveness of 
the two sides of the organ; in 
some, it is the upper side, in 
others, it is the lower side that is 
the more excitable. There are 
thus at least ten factors in opera- 
tion and the different combina- 
tions possible would exceed a 
thousand. 

It is no wonder that the move- 
ments of plants appear so capri- 
cious. This led to the belief that 
. there was no definite law that 
guided the reaction of life but it 
was the individuality of the plant 
that determined its erratic move- 
ments. The real fact is that it 
had hitherto not been possible to 
isolate and accurately study the 
effect of each of the factors, in 
the vast complex. In the ‘sleep’ 
and ‘waking’ movements of. 
flowers for example, it has been 
practically impossible to know 
what has been happening to the 
flower every momentduring 24 
hours, and to discriminate the 
effects of gravity, of light, and 
of temperature from each other. 


THE RESPONSE RECORDER. 


Itis beyond human endurance 
to watch and take note of the 
changes in the plant minute after 
minute for days together ; besides, 
the observer’s unaided vision will fail 
to note the change inthe rate of move- 
ment. It is therefore necessary to invent a 
contrivance which will enable the plant 
itself to record its movement ona magni- 
fied scale, and at the same time leave indi- 
cations as to when such movements took 
place. The water-lily for example has its 

tals closed in day time; we want to 
Ende the exact moment when it commen- 

ces its waking movement, the time when 


Fig. 3. 


such movement is most rapid and when 
the flower becomes fully expanded. 

After this expansion there must be a 
time when the return movement, i.e., of 
closure must be initiated. When does this 
commence, at what rate does it proceed, 
and when does the flower completely close 
its petals in ‘sleep’ ? We have next to dis- 
cover the external change to which the 
movement is due. As to the external sti- 
muli, gravity is constant; as regards 


light, we know howit changesin the course 


Automatic Recorder. T, metallic thermometer attached 


to the short arm of lever L ; the lily N is attached to 
the shorter arm of tle second lever L’ by a thread, 
O, clock-work. 

ofthe day. The sun rises in winter at 
about 630 a.m. ; the light becomes most 


intense by midday, and wanes in the after- 


noon. Darkness sets in by 5-30 p.m. and it 
continues till 6-30 a.m. next morning. In 
summer the sun rises about an hour 
earlier, and sets an hour. later than in 
winter. 

The element which shows the most 
marked fluctuation, is the diurnal varia- 
tion of temperature. In summer the 
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on the movement of opening and closing of 
the flower ? Geotropism causes a bending 
up of the organ upwards, so as to meet, as 
it were, the arrow that represents the 
line of force of gravity, The petals bend 
up in the middle of the day, that is tq say 
the inner surface of the petal becomes con- 
cave. If we now turn the flower upside 
down, the lower surface of the petal will 
then be acted on by the earth force and 
should therefore bend up and become con- 
cave. The ‘sleep’ or closure movement of 
the petal may conceivably be due to the 
stimulus of gravity. The question may 
be subjected to experimental test. If we 
hold the flower in an inverted position it 
will be the lower side of the petals that 
should be bent up and become concave 
thus bringing about the opening of the 
flower. This would occur if the petals 
were geotropically sensitive. (Fig. 4.) 


1 
. The petal would bend upwards under geo- 
trophic action. If inner surface is upward, 
the movement would be one of closure; if 
the petal is reversed as in the next figure, 
the inverted petal bending upward would 
produce a movement of opening. The arrow 
shows the direction of force of gravity. r 


But the flower closes at midday whether 
the flower is held in a normal position or 
upside down. Geotropism can therefore 
have no effect in bringing about the open- 
ing or closing of the flower. 


HELIOTROPISM. 


Turning to the action of light we may 
next inquire whether variation of light 
could have induced the movement of the 
petals. Light appears in the morning and 
isappears in the evening. If the movement 
of ‘the petal were entirely dependent on 
light, two opposite effects would be pro- 
duced in the morning and in the evening 
respectively. But the flower is open at 
both these periods. Moreover, the course 
of the opening and the closing movements 
does not strictly coincide with the periodic 
variation of light and darkness. Light is 
therefore not of essential importance. 


tureis antagonistic*to that of light. 
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EFFECT OF VARIATION OF TEMPERATURE. 


Thermal variation, say rise of tempera- 
ture, has vaguely been supposed to consti- 
tute as astimulus. Does rise of tempera- 
ture then induce an effect similar to that 
of other forms of stimulus such as 
light ? _The following record ‘Pig. 5) 
shows that the effect of rise of tempera- 
A 
pea seedling was subjected to one-sided 
illumination, in consequence of which it 
bent towards light; the plant was next 
subjected to warmth, and this reversed the 


former movement. 


Fig. 5. Light is applied at vertical line, Up record 
shows movement towards light; warmth 
is applied at H, and the resulting movement 
is Opposite to that induced by light. 


We may next enquire whether the daily 
variation of temperature has any ‘effect 
in producing the alternate movement 


of opening and closing of the lily. If 


the curvé of movement of the flower re- 


semble the curve of variation of tem- 
perature, we should then have no hesi- 


tation in ascribing the floral movement 


to diurnal change of temperature. The 
attachment of the flower to the writing 
lever is so arranged that a movement of 
opening produces an up-curve in the record. 
The strip of compound metal used as a ther- 
mometer is so attached to the lever that 
a fall of temperature is also indicated by 
an up-curve in the thermographic record. [I 
have stated previously that the tempera- 
ture falls rapidly in the evening and reaches 
the minimum at about 6 a.m. and that 
the temperature rises continuously from 
morning till afternoon. This will be seen 
in the upper record in figure 6. 

It will be seen how, astonishing is 
the resemblance of the curve of the 
movement of the flower to the curve 
which represents the atmospheric varia- 
tion of, temperature. There can there- 
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_ fore be no doubt that the cause of the open- 
ing and closing of the flower is the diurnal 
_ change of temperature. The flower was in 
_ a position of ‘sleep’ during the day; a rapid 
fall of temperature occurred from6 p. m. 
and the petals began to open at first 
_ ghowly, then very rapidly. The flower was 
completely open and fully expandéd by 10 
_ pm. at night. Thottgh the temperature 
eontinued to fall, there evas no further 
pessibility. of expansion beyond the maxi- 
mum. At about 6 a.m. the temperature 
began to rise; and the reverse movement 
of closure set in. The flower continued to 
lose very rapidly till the closure or ‘sleep’ 
yement became complete by 10 a.m. 





“Fig. 6. The upper is the thermographic curve, the 
lower the curve of movement from 6 p.m. 
to 12 next noon. 


__ Itisthus seen that the closure of the 
flower is brought about by a rise of tem- 
_ perature, the opening being due_ to 
a fall of temperature. Both sides of the 
kao are in a state of growth, but the 
x side is the more sensitive to changes 
oftemperature. Thus it happens that du- 
ring rise of temperature the growth of the 
- lower side is relatively fast ; during cooling 
it becomes relatively slow. The two-eppo- 
site reactions give rise to two different cur- 
‘yatures, namely of closure during rise, and 
of opening during fall of temperature. 
_ Other flowers are known, e.g., the Tulip, 
_ where the upper side is relatively the more 
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sensitive. Pfeffer has shown that in this 
flower, rise of temperature brings about 
an accelerated growth on the inner side of 
petal. Hence the flower opens during 
rise and closes during fall of temperature. 
Thus different flowers through their 
stnsitivenees to heat and cold execute 
movements of ‘sleep’ and of wars, 
Some of them have the healthy habit of 
normal humanity to sleep at night and 
keep awake in the day-time. Others turn 
night into day and make up for their long 
night-watch by sleeping it off in the day- 
time. 


UNIVERSAL SEN SITIVENESS. 
Very different conceptions have popu- 


larly been held about the plant and the - 


lowest type of animal such as the sta- 
tionary zoophytes. These were rightly 
pictured as possessed of a host of nascent 
sensibilities and quivering with multiform 
movements in answer to various stimuli 
from outside, while the plant was suppos- 
ed to move only as it was moved or as 
it grew. With the exception of a few 
‘sensitive’ plants, non-motility and irres- 
ponsivity appeared to be characteristic 
of the vegetable world. Yet through h_w 
many cycles of experience the tree has ~ to 
pass! The effects on it of recurring light 
and darkness, of warmth and cold, the 
pull of the earth and the blow of the 
storm—how complex are the circumstances, 
how various are the shocks, how multi- 
lex are the answering tremors which the 

uman eye fails to detect! Special 
apparatus had, therefore, to be invented 
to bring invisible movements within the 
range of human perception and make the 
plant write the history of its own lifein a 
script which could be deciphered. It is 
then and then only that we can answer 
the question “Do plants in general—not 
merely ‘sehsitive’ plants, but all plants— 
perceive and respond to shocks from with- 
out ?’ And from the answering scripts 
made by the plants we are able to say 
that the oak-forest, like the coral- 
forest, is a-quiver with the movements 
of life; that the plant, like the polyp, is 
full of dawning sensibilities; that plants 
like animals, perceive the changes of their 
environment aud respond to them by 
unmistakable signals. ‘ 
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‘The Rowlatt Romance—A Tragedy.’ 


Now that a Bill has been framed by the 
India Government to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee let us consider the right moral as 
unfolded in the story embodied in the 
Report, which reads like aromance. In 
the course of an article contributed to the 
Hindustan Review, S. G. Warty says: 


The first thing that attracts our attention, as 
we begin to read the report, is the complete failure 
of British statesmanship in its dealings with the 
Chitpavans. The Chitpavans are an intelligent, 
active people and were the actual ruling race in 
Western India. The overthrow of the Peshwa’s 
power, and the advent of the British, meant to them 
the loss of all privileges and prestige, which under 
the old Government they could command, and, ina 
sense, their complete downfall. If from such a people 
hatred to British rule should not have been expected, 
from whom else could it have been? A wise, states- 
manlike Government, would have done all it could to 
pacify and conciliate a people who had thus suffered 
much and to whom past glory was but of yesterday. 

Next, we observe that the revolutionary crime, 
instead of being confined to a particular province or 
community, is general all over India. Considering 
that revolutionary crime is an extreme form and ugly 
mantfestation of irreconcilable discontent, does this 
not suggest that thereis something wrong with the 
methods of British rule in India ? It may be its foreign 
character, or unsympathetic attitude. or naked racial 
preponderance or legally selfish exploitation. But 
the fact is there and cannot be denied. 

Thirdly, we see that, as ageneralrule, revolati- 
onary crime was as it were still-born in India, until 
strong vivifying impulse was given to it by the 
despotic actions of Government. We quote from the 
report itself. ‘‘But neither the religious teachings of 
Vivekanand, nor the exhortation of Shri Krishna in 
the Bhagvadgeeta, would have afforded so moving 
a text to preach from, had not the whole world and 
especially the Asiatic world, been electrified and ama- 
zed by the victories of Japan over Russia, ata time 
when within this country, circumstances occasioned by 
certain Government measures specially favoured the 
development of Barindra's plans.” (Our point is that 
Lord Curzon is directly responsible for the breeding 
of anarchists in India.) 

The Director of Public Instructiou of Bengal in his 
report for the year 1915-16 remarks: “‘Itis in the 
High Schools with their underpaid and discontented 
teachers, their crowded, dark and ill-ventilated class- 
rooms and their soul-destroying process of unceasing 
cram, that the seeds of discontent and fanaticism 
are sown.” 

Even the genesis of the extreme nationalist party— 
let alone revolutionary crime—can be traced to the 
unstatesmanlike character of British rule in India. 
The Congress was at first ridiculed and then dubbed 


asa seditious body wishing to overthrow, if pcssi sle, 
the British power in indi&. Even the mildest t-pe 
of constitutional agitation was out of favour wth 
the ‘peace loving’ bureaucrats. This sort of a-tit ide 
soon taught the more zealous of the people to m ke 
no distinctions on their part, and to think t at 
submission toa government wkich*could misuncer- 
stand the mast loyal demands, was almost equival-nt 
to slavery. 

Next, we find that, however great be the commo- 
tion raised in the papers, and however glowirg end 
eloquent be the account as given in the repces 
revolutionary crime touched after all an infinitesimal 
part of India and was nothing when comparec w th 
other countries suffering under a like despotism. 

On the wkole we think that even supposing tlat 
the history and account of revolutionary cr:me in 
India as given ingthe report, is correct and accurate, 
the deductions drawn and the recommendations mide 
are wholly inexpedient. The Committee, hcwever 
strong in the judicial element, do not seem tc th nk 
of profiting by the teachings of history. Their whole 
purpose is to get out ofa difficulty without try-ng 
to know how they got into it, in short to cons2lt 
our invention and to reject ovr experience. Tey 
conveniently forget that the weapons forged are 
already-tov many, so much so that,according to their 
own admission, there seems to have arisen no ocza- 
sion for the application of one cf the Acts, namely 
The Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act. 





Industrial Leaders. 


For tie economic welfare of India we 
require a more hard-working and cre 
efficient band of industrial leaders than 
those we havein our midst now. Nearly 
all of India’s industrial regeneration 
depends on this. «wr. S.A. Pande writing 
in the Hindustan Review expresses himszlf 
inthis vein. The writer is very optim.s- 
tic, he goes even to the length of asserting 
that given a band of efficient industr:al 
leaders, materia? progress would be suze, 
even under the unfavourable influence of 
Free-Trade. That’s really going too fer, 
we should say. However let us hear him 
out. Says he; 

It is not that India wants capital; it is nct tLat 
she lacks raw materials, nor iz is that she has no 
adequate supply o! labour skilled or otherwise ; only 
she has not 2n adequate number of industrial lead: ra 
and organizers. Tuat India hag capital is clea.ly 
proved by the large number of donations made ‘o- 
wards the war; the large number of contribaticns 
made towards Gokhale Memorial Fund, dehta 
Memorial, Hindu University and other one thousand 
and one public purposes. One has simply to reer ta 
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newspaper columns to see the colossal figures of these 
several funds. Again the bank-crisis of 1913 which 
witnessed the failure of a large number of Indian 
banks conducted purely by Indian management, also 
testifies to the richness of India in her supplies of 
capital. In 1913, some eleven banks collapsed, and 
each of them had acapital of some lakhs of rupees; 
People’s Bank had a paid-up capital of 12 lakhs of 
repees and a reserve fund of 3 lakhs. ‘Bhe Credit 
Eank had the authorised capital of 1 crore of rupees 
and subscribed capital of 50 lakhs; the capital called 
tp was 10 lakbs. The Lahore Bayk had a subscribed 
cenital of 4 lakhs and ninety-thousand, The Pioneer 
Bank was registered with 50 lakhs of rupees. The 
ebove figures are @ sure index to India’s potential 
wealth ofcapital. That India has abundance of raw 
materials for one manufacture or the other, is simply 
brews by the huge figures of exports of raw mate- 
Tits, 

in 1912-13 India exported raw materials worth 
amr s lakhs of rupees. In 1913-14 she exported raw 
materials worth 12,246 lakhs ofrupees. That India 
cases not lack in labour is proved by the fact that for 
the last 27 years, the average annual number of 
emigrants, who go out to foreign countries and colo- 
tes under the Emigration Act (because they do not 
get profitable employment in their own country,) is 
72,651. Again the labour in the country itself, if 
gvven good wages and better surroundings, will be 
more efficient than it is to-day. 

To make the labour efficient or otherwise depends 
cnuech on the industrial managers. The labourer if 
cveated kindly and carefully by the master, will surely 
work better. If educated, even to some extent, he 
will be more intelligent and hence more efficient. The 
atesent inefficiency of Indian labour is all due to the 
niggardly and exploiting nature of the master- 
e-iployer, 





After the War. 
At present the air.is full of talks like 
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Concert of Nations, Abolition of War, 
Universal Peace, League of Nations and so 
forth and so on. The following observa- 
tions made by a writer in the pages of the 
Arya for December are pertinent. 


*It is true that the principle of struggle, conflict, 
competition still governs aud for some time will 
govern,—in other forms, even if war is abolished,— 
international relations. At the same time the grow- 
ing mutual closeness of the life of humanity is the 
most prominent phenomenon of the day. The War 
has brought it into violent relief; but the after-war 
will bring out allits implication. There is not yet a 
real cancert, still less the beginning of a true unity, 
but a physical oneness forced on us by circumstances, 
This physical oneness wiil bring necessarily its 
mental, cultural and psychological results. It will pro- 
bably at first accentuate struggle in many directions, 
the struggle between Capital and Labour for in- 
stance, probably too at length a cultural struggle. 
In regard to culture it may in the end bring about a 
swallowing unification, a destruction of all others 
by one aggressive European type,—bourgeois eco- 
nomical, labour materialistic, rationalistic intellec- 
tualism, what it may be, cannot easily be foreseen,— 
or it may lead to a free concert with some under. ° 
lying unity. But the ideal of each people developing 
its sharply separatist culture with a sort of alien 
exclusion law for ideas and cultural forms, though it 
has for some time been abroad and was growing in 
vigour, is not likely to prevail,—unless indeed the 
whole aim and first scheme of unification, of which 
the proposed League of Nations is a suggestion, falls 
to pieces,—not a quite impossible catastrophe. Eu- 
rope now dominates the world ; it would therefore be 
natural to forecast a Europeanised world with such 
petty differences as might be permissible in a Euro- 
pean unity. 
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a FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Soviet State in Russia. 


It is refreshing to turn from the chorus 
of abuse and misrepresentation directed 
against the Russian Soviets by the capital- 
ist press to the illuminating sketch of the 
ramework of the Soviet State penned by 
- ohn Reed in the pages of the Liberator. 
‘We are at last given an insight into the 
mighty efforts of revolutionary Russia to 
crganise herself and work out her com- 
~iunistic ideals., Says the writer : 


HIsToryY OF THE SOVIETS. 


The Soviet State is based upon the Soviets—or 
Councils—of Workers and Peasants’ Soviets. 
In March, 1917, when in the face efall Russia 


rearing like a sea, the Tsar abdicated and Grand 
Duke Michael declined the throne, and the reluctant 
Duma was forced to assume the reins of government, 
the Council ot €Vorkers’ Deputies sprang full-fledged 
into being. In a few days it was enlarged to include 
delegates of the army, and called the Council of 
Workers’ and _ Soldiers’ Deputies. Except for 
Kerensky the Duma Committee was composed of 
bourgeois, and had no connection with the revolu- 
tionary masses whatever. Fighting had to be done, 
order had to. be restored, the front guarded ..., 
The Duma members had no way of executing these 
duties; they were obliged to appeal to the represen. 
tatives of the workers and soldiers—in other words 
the Council. The Council took charge of the work 
of Revolution, of co-ordinating the activities of the 
people, preserving order. Moreover, it assumed 
the task of assuring the Revolution against its 
betrayal by the bourgeoisie. : 

From the moment when the Duma was forced to 


appeal to the Council, two governments existed in 
Russia, and these two governments struggled for 
the mastery until November, 1917, when the Soviets, 
with the Bolsheviki in control, overthrew the 
Coalition Government. : 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SOVIETS é 


_ The Soviets is based directly upon the workers 

in the factories and the peasants in the fields. 

\ Last March the constitution of the Soviets was 
worked out in detail and applied universally. 

It restricted the franchise to— 

“Citizens of the Russian Socialist Republic of both 
sexes who shall have completed their eighteenth 
year by the day of election. .°, 

f “All who have acquired the means of living 
through labour that is productive and useful to 
society and who are members of labour unions... .” 

Excluded from the right to vote were : employers 
of labour for profit; persons who lived on unearned 
increment; merchants and agents of private business; 
employees of religious communities ; former members 
of the police and gendarmerie; the former ruling 
dynasty; the mentally deficient, the deaf and dumb 
and those who had been punished of selfish and 
dishonorable misdemeanors. 

As far as the peasants areconcerned, each hundred 
peasants in the villages elect one representative to 
the Volost, or Township, Soviet. These Volost 
Soviets and delegates to the Uyezd, or County, 
Soviet, which in turn send its delegetes to the 
Oblast, or Provincial, Soviet; to which also are 
cae delegates from the Workers’ Soviets in the 
cities, 

Besides the big City Soviet, there were also 
Rayon, or Ward Soviets, These were made up of 
the deputies elected from each ward to the City 
Soviet, and administered their part of the city. 
Naturally, in some wards there were no factories, 
and therefore, normally, no representation of those 
wards, either in the City Soviet or in Ward Soviets 

h of their own. But the Soviet system is extremely 

flexible, and.if the cooks and waiters, or the street 

Sweepers, or the courtyard servants, or the cab 

drivers of that ward organized and demanded re- 

presentation, they were allowed delegates. 

Elections of delegates are based on proportional 
be representation, which means that the political 
parties are represented in exact proportion to the 
number of voters in the whole city. And it is 
political parties and programs which are voted 
for~-not candidates, 


THE Sovizet STaTE 
At least twice a year delegates are elected from 


an 


oat 


ra 


all over Russia to the All-Russian Congress of _ 


Soviets. Theoretically these delegates are chosen 
by direct popular election; from the provinces, one 
for each one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
voters—from the cities, one for each twenty-five 
thousand; practically, however, they are usually 
chosen by the provincial and the urban Soviets, An 

| extraordinary session of the Congress can be called 
at any time upon the initiative of the All-Russian~ 
Central Executive Committee or upon the demand 
of Soviets representing one-third of the working 
population of Russia. 

This body, consisting of about two thousand 
delegates, meets in the capital in the form of a° 
great Soviet, _and_ settles upon the essentials of 
national policy. It elects a Central Executive 
Committee, like the Central Committee of the 
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Petrograd Soviet, which invites delegates from the 
central committees of all the democratic orgar:za- 
tions. : 

The Central Executive Committee elects for its 
midst eleven Commissars, to be chairmen ofc m- 
mittees in charge of the different branches of Govern- 
ment, in place of Ministers. These Commissars can 
be recalled at any time. They are strictly respon. ible 
to the Central Executive Commictee. The Commissars 
elect a chairman, Ever since the Soviet Government 
has been fermed, this clfairman—or Premier—nas 
been Nicolai Lenin. If his leadership were tuusztis- 
factory Lenin could? be recalled at any momen: by 
the delegation of the masses of the Russian 7ec le, 
or in a few weeks’ time directly by the Russian peple 
themselves. 7 

In the Commissariat of Agriculture in, Petzog«ad 
hangsa map of Russia sprinkled with red-aeeded 
pins. Each of these red-headed pins represent a 
Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies. When first I saw - sat 
map hanging in the old headquarters of the Peasa ital» 
Soviets at 6 Fontanka, the red points were sprin.led 
sparsely over the vast country nor did their namLers 
grow. For the first eight months of the Revolucion 
there were volosts, uyezds, whole provinces in “:ct, 
where only one or two large towns would chcwa 
Peasants’ Sc-viet, and perhaps a scattering of v-llaxes. 
After the November revolution, however, you could 
see all Russia redden under your eyes, as village titer 
village, country after country, province after province 
awoke and formed its Peasant Council, 


Lanp COMMITTEES 


The Soviets can pass decrees effecting fundamextal 
economic changes, but these must be carried ouz by 
the local posular organizations themselves. 

Theconfiscation and distribution of theland for 
example, were left to the Peasant Land Committzes. 
_ When the Soviet seized the power its first action 
was to promulgate the Decree of the Land. ‘t abo- 
lished forever private title to land or to ratzral 
resources in Russia, and gave over to the L:nd 
Committees the task of apportioning the land areong 
the peasants? until the Constituent Assembly shceuld 
finally settle the question. After the dissoluticn of 
the Constituent Assembly, the Decree was made fi.al. 


Lazor UNIONS 


The Russian labor unions, however, are inéuszrial 
unions of the broadest kind—for example, in a 
cannon-factory the carpenters who make tke zun- 
carriages are members of the Metal Workers Unica. 

In the first three months of the Revolut or <te 
membership of the Unions grew to more than two 
hundred thousand. Five months later the numbe. of 
organized men was over a million, and two mouths 
aiter that more than three million were registezec. 

After the manner of Labor Unions everywtere, 
the Professional Unions undertook the rontire Lusi- 
ness of working for higher wages, shorter horrs and 
better conditions, demanded Boards of Arbit-ation, 
and were granted representation in the Ministr> of 
Labor of the Provisional Government. 

At the present time the function of the Profession- 
al Unions is to standardize wages, hours and ecrdi- 
tions throughout each industry, and to mainzain 
laboratories for efficiency and labor-saving exrerl- 
ments. But the Professional Unions occupy a secon- 
dary role in the organization of Russian indus: rial 
workers. The precedence belongs to another org=ni- 
zation, a product of the conditions of the Revolu-on 
themselves—the Factory Shop Committee. 
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Factory SHop COMMITTEES 


At first, of course, Russian workers made ludicrous 
rtistakes, as all the world has been told again and 
again, They demanded impossible wages—they at- 
tempted to run complicated scientific manufacturing 
processes without proper experience ; in some cases, 
even, they asked the boss to return at his own terms, 
Bat such cases are the great minority. Ia the 
majority of plants the, workers wer® resourceful 
enough to be able to conduct the industry without 
bosses, ; 

The owners attempted to falsify the books, to 
conceal orders; the Factory Shop Committee was 
turced to find out ways to control the books. The 
owners tried te strip the works—so the committee 
had torule that nothing should go in or ont of the 
piant without permission. When the factory was 
going to close down for lack of fuel, raw material, 
er orders, the Factory Shop Committee had to 


eaigtd men half across Russia to the mines, or down 


into the Caucasus for oil, to Crimea for cotton and 
agents had to be sent out by the workers 
to sell the product. In the break-down of the 
railroads, committee agents had to make agreements 
with the Railwaymen’s Union for transportation of 
freight. i1To guard against strike-breakers, ‘‘the 
committee had to take over the®function of hiring 
end discharging workers. : 

Thus the factory Shop Committee was the crea- 
tion of Russian anarchy, forced by necessity to 
learn how to manage industry, so that when the 
time came, the Russian workers could take over 
actual control with little friction, 


The Poet Laureate on the Poetic Art. 


In the course ofan eminently readable 
article contributed to the Bookman 
“aurence Binyon makes us familiar with 
the opinions of the Poet Laureate regard- 
ing Poetic Art. The article under review 
is based upon an address entitled ‘‘The 
Necessity of Poetry’ read to a Welsh 
audience of workingmen, some time ago 
by Robert Bridges. We read : - 

In England poetry is not commonly thought of 
é9 an art but rather as a sort of spontaneous 
ebullition of emotion, with something of an implicit 
antithesis between art and inspiration. It is true 
that a great artist like Milton can keep unfailing 
Lis noble style, even when his matter is not inspiring, 
while a poet like Wordsworth, when he is not 


inspired, falls to prosy eartlk Yet the greatest art ° 


kas most of inspiration, as we readily recognize in 
the case of music and painting; an inspiration which 
animates and shapes the entire work. And Words- 
worth is not a greater poet for being unsure and 
intermittent in his art, which fails him when his 
inspiration also fails. 

Mr. Bridges hastold us how he first approached 
oetry i of 
‘What has led meto poetry was the inexhaustible 
satisfaction of form, the magic of speech, lying as 
ic seemed to me*in the masterly control of the 
material; it was an art which | hoped to learn. 
4.2 instinctive rightness was essential; but, given 
that, I did not suppose that the poet’s emotions 
were in any way better than mine, nor mine than 
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another’s. . . . I think that Dolben [the poet's 


school friend] imagined poetic form to be- 
the naive outcome of peculiar personal emo- 
tion. . There is a point in art where these 


two ways merge and unite, butin apprenticehood 
they ‘are opposite approaches.’ Mr. Bridges has 
nevér ceased to regard poetry as an art, and long 
@go won the mastery he hoped for as a boy. The 
‘peculiar personal emotion’ is not lacking in his 
verse; but he does not rely for inspiration on the 
intensity of emotion, and of facile or uncontrolled 
emotion he has, we feel, a proud disdain. The 
emotions he expresses are such as only finely or- 
ganized natures can feel with; and his art is so 
abhorrent of easy effectiveness or vehement emphasis 
—all that is commonly called ‘striking’—that its 
felicity and resource pass unperceived by many 
readers. 

Mr. Bridges’ lyrics have an elusive simplicity 
about them; they do not force their beauties on 
our notice, they have a kind of shyness; but they 
yield an intimate delight, which, once found, is 
lasting. A perfect sincerity is matched by an ex- 
quisite truth and precision. And behind a certain 
austerity of manner we come to feel a deep reality 
of feeling. No English poet has given in his 
verse so true a taste of English country, its grays 
and greens, fits silvery horizons, its rich quiet, its 
lanes and flowers, above all its trees and singing 
birds ; none has noted so unerringly the features of 
its seasons. 

In some of his later poems Mr. Bridges gives 
us glimpses of his boyhood, at- Walmer on the 
Kentish coast. 

In one of the shorter poems there is. another 
reminiscence, tinged with a sort of mystical feeling 
not often found inthe poet’s verse. 

By such a stony breaking beach 

My childhood chanced and chose to be, 
’T was here I played and musing made 
My friend the melancholy sea. 

He from his dim enchanted caves 

With shuddering roar and onrush wild 

Fell down in sacrificial waves 

At feet of his exulting child. 

And io this latest pamphlet Mr. Bridges tells us 
of the singular fascination which music and musical 
instruments had for Kim as a boy. Unlike many 


-poets, he has not only a passion for. music, but a 


learne] understanding of musical art. The memoir 
of Dolben, from which I havé quoted, tells of his 
days at Eton. At that time Tennyson was in his 
heyday of triumphant fame but Mr.’ Bridges even 
then had a fine independence of judgment. He loved 
some of Tennyson’s early lyrics, yet ‘when I heard The 
Idylis of the King praised as if they were the final at- 
tainment of all poetry, then I drew into my shell.’ 
‘lwas abhorrent towards Ruskin,’ he tells us, and 
‘as for Browning, I had no leanings towards him? 
At Oxford he was a noted figure among his contem- 
poraries, but chiefly as a famous athlete: he stroked 
the Corpus boat and took it head of the river. After 
some fifteen years in London, of the practice of medi- 
cine, Mr. Bridges retired to the country. 

Far sooner I would choose 

The life of brutes that bask 

Than set myself a task 

Which inborn powers refuse : 

And rather far enjoy 

The body, than invent 

A duty, to destroy : 

The ease which nature sent ; 
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And country life I praise 
And lead, because I find 
The philosophic mind 

Can take no middle ways ; 
She will not leave her love 
To mix with men, her art 
Is all to strive above 

The crowd, or stand apart. 


e 
The Poet Laureate isa friend to aspiring youth, 
au encourager of adventure and experiment. He 


‘ keeps a boyish elasticity ; likes fun and hates pom- 


posity. He has prejudices and aversions and some- 
times expresses perverse or eccentric opinions with 
which he is not loath tostartle dullcompany. He is 
very English. 

He is an advocate of drastic change in many 
things. He has the Latin gift of logical analysis, and 
was the first, I think, to expose the illogical com- 
promise which English prosody, like most English 
Institutions, embodies. He is also extremely alive to 
the degradation of the sounds of speech in the 
England of to-day. 

Here I would like to quote one of Mr. Bridges’ 
recent poems not yet included in his collected works. 


FLYCATCHERS 


Sweet pretty fledglings, perched on the rail arow, 
Expectautly happy, where ye can watch below 
Your parents a-hunting i’ the meadow grasses 

_ All the gay morning to feed you with flies. 


Ye recall me a time sixty summers ago, 

When a young chubby chap I sat just so 

With others on a school-form rank’d in a row, 
Not less eager and hungry than you, I trow, 
With intellgences agape and eyes aglow, 

While an authoritative old wiseacre 

Stood over us and from a desk fed us with flies. 


Dead flies—such as litter the library south window, 

That buzzed at the panes until they fell stiffbaked 
on the sill, 

Or are rolled up asleep i’ the blinds at sunrise, 

Or wafer’d flat in a shrunken folio, 

A dry biped he was, nurtured likewise 

On skins and skeletons, stale from top to toe 

With all manner of rubbish and all manner of lies. 


‘Necessity of Poetry’ raises many interesting 
questions. Words—the material of poetry—are dis- 
cussed first as tdeas, then as sounds. There isa 
very suggestive account of ideas inthe mind, and 
the gradual formation of concepts: and it is main- 
tained that these concepts have a spontaneous life 
and growth of their own; ‘a genius isa man whose 
mind has most of a right spontaneous activity of 
the concepts among themselves.’ Poetry uses our 
conceptions in their natural conditiow, ‘it neither 
trims them nor rationalizes them.’ In the account 
of the values of words, as sounds, an appeal is made 
to the magnificent results attained by the great 
poetic metres as sufficient vindication of the fact 
that poetry bas confined itself to metre~though 


» ‘the best prose is, in its rhythmic quality, superior 


to a poorly constructed poem.’ 


Japan and the War. 

The colossal benefits accruing to Japan 
in the industrial field as a result of the 
great war, now happily terminated, are 
recounted in an article contributed to the 
Saturday Review. There has been, we are 
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told, a mightier change in the outlook on 
life and thought in Japan. ‘There are 
symptoms of the reformist spirit cf - he 
Taika epoch of pre-feudal times; a pro- 
found modification of that centr.pe-al 
Mikadoism and bushido worship cf the 
sword.” In fine, democratic movements 
are astir én a new industrialised Japan. 


Since the war began, Japan has undoubtedly en- 
joyed a ‘flush time.’ And her shipping was ready for 
the boom, having iS%creased by 550 per cen:, since 
1896. Russia alone called upon her for 9,500,C00 
yards of cloth for army uniforms, and £20.000,C00 
worth of munitions of war. The elimination of 
German and Austrian competition poured morey 
into Japan, where the narikin, or mushroom million- 
aire was soon a crude portent in the land, with hig 
palace in the Ginza, his gorgeous motors and bazqusts 
that rivaled those of Newport or New York in . lage 
days of America’s Babylonian luxury. Shinya Uch da 
the shipping magnate, cleared 5,000,000 yen in cne 
year; hiscompany paid’a dividend of 650 per cent.— 
the greatest ever known in Japan. 

Naruse of Kobe, Harada of Osaka, and Ichiya Tijo 
of Yokohama, these are uarikins of to-day ; the last- 
named madea weteoric fortune {n iron and steel. 
Other millions were made out of dyestuffs and cottcn, 
sheet glass and antimony, electric wire and appaia- 
tus, as well as porcelain, matches, paper, cellulcid 
and toys, meanwhile Japan asa nation had changed 
from borrower to lender. 

Russia floated a large loan with her Eastern xeigh- 
bor. American securities were largely bought ay 


‘Japan, as well as £10,000,000 worth of Eritish 


Exchequer bonds ; her reserve of gold specie is to-day 
about £80,C0U,000, and her foreign trade new 
approaches £200,000,000 a year. This is the land 
which not so long ago tried to borrow a paltry 
£1,000,000 on the London market, and was charged 
12 per cent. with its uses rigidly ear-marked and 
the lenders laughed at for their folly in trusting a 
theatrical people whose industrial incapacity w.is 
so ‘notorious’ ! 

The Tokio of to-day is a Japanese New York, wirh 
keen speculation {n the Kabuto-cho, which is the 
Wall Street ofa half Westernized metropolis, now 
clanging with trams and smart cars, glittering shors 
and theatres and giant stores; telephones, dance 
halls, and all the fevered impulse of prosperity. 
Osaka, the Manchester of Japan, is the greate t 
emporium in the East for cotton yarns; an incoz- 
gruous hive of red brick factories and mills, belching 
black smoke—although of one or two stories 3nI-, 
as a precaution against recurrent earthquakes. 

It fs in Osaka that @ne realizes the new democrat‘c 
movement. For labor is not yet honored in Japan, 
where the samurai or fighting man still ranks asove 
the healer, inventor, or artisan. Popular educatioa 
bade fair t7 be eclipsed by a new militarism; the 
scheme ofa great university for each of the eight 
divisions of the Empire was neglected; and as 1 
result Japan is curiously lacking in high-grade 
machinists and engineers, as well as in trained 
intelligence capable of directing her enormou; 
industries. a 

A factory dector of the Nagano Prefecture relatec 
in the Tokio Asahi bow the girls worked fifteen heur. 
for eight pencea day. ‘They dwell promiscuously ir 
small dark chambers, and at night they sleep or th 
premises, two,girls face to face on each mat. 
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At least 40 per cent. of these workers are found to 
be tuberculous. And their only escape was by way 
o*the tea-house and prostitution. It is true that 
factory laws were pasSed in the Diet, but these were 
nullified by interested employers, who declared that 
they could not meet foreign competition if they were 
compelled to forego child labor and night work, as 
well as to observe the new scale of hours and hygienic 
regulations. Skilled workers get from q shilling to 
two shillings a day, and this\ represents an increase 
an pre-war wages. The primary school teacher, asa 
married man with a wife and two children, lately 
published in Toklo his househoMl budget showing a 
salary of £3 10s. a month. 

No wonder the masses are vaguely impelled by 
Western ideas of betterment and economic freedom. 

.=ven the women are now talking of political suffrage, 
led by the famous actress, Kimura Komaku, who 
edits a suffrage magazine in Tokio. There are now 
women lawyers and doctors and writers in Japan. 

wiisa Hirvka is a lady banker of Osaka, as well asa 
sompany promoter and the head ofa big insurance 
zoncern, So goes the new ferment. : 


Incidentally, in the course of the article 
under review, occurs the following des- 
cription- of the antecedents of Leon 
Trotzky, the Bolshevist leader and the 
man of the hour in revolutionary Russia, 


The Bolshevist leader, not many months ago, 
: earned a precarious living ina New York as a reporter, 
at twelve dollars a week on the staff of the Novi 
ifir, an anarchic Russian sheet which was edited 
in acellar of First Avenue, and was aft length ex- 
cluded from the America mails, To these Russo- 
Americans—Bolshevists, all—America was a tyran- 
nous land of privilege and caste, eclipsing the worst 
abuses of Tsardom. Wilson was branded as the 
‘head of a rapacious imperialism’-; Elihu Root, his 
representative, was ‘the greatest Tory of them all.’ 


‘ « 


The Literature of Ukrairaa. 


Informing, albeit brief notes on the 
language and writers of Ukraina penned 
by George Frederic Lees appear in the 
Atheneum. Speaking about the language 
of ‘Little Russia’ the writer says: 


The force of Ukrainian derived, says Vladimir 
Stepankowsky, a well-known authority from its 
strange consonantal combinations and an abun- 
dance of the deep sounds of y (ai) and ua. It is this 
peculiarity which has made. a modern English 
authoress speak of its ‘haunting musicality.’ One of 
its distinguishing features is its unparalleled aptitude 
for forming diminutives. They are made not only 
from substantives, as in other languages, but also 
from adjectives, adverbs, and even verbs. This gives 
that singular charm. ‘ 

Among its other peculiarities, the fleeting accent 
of its words, as well as an aptitude for its deliberate 
extension or cutting down of the number of syllables 
in the majority ofits grammatical forms, together 
with the retention, of ‘some very archaic features, 
as the dual number, must be mentioned. These 


qualities make the language wonderfully adapted” 


to verse, and the possibilities of its expressiveness 
and harmony when handled by a native are almost 
unbounded. e 
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Another very important feature of the Ukrainian 
tongue is its curious homogeneity. Spoken by 
forty million souls, in an area larger than Germany, 
it exhibits no traces of dialect or differences in pro- 
nunciation worth, mentioning. Even the fact that 
the nation has been dismembered for ‘centuries has 
not afiected this remarkable unity of its language. | 
» These remarks refer to the spoken Ukrainian 
language, the literary use of which began to be 
considerable from no later date than the end of the 
eighteenth century, when a rich and varied verna- 
cular literature sprang up. ~* - 

Just before the outbreak of the World War there 
were no fewer than several hundred dally, 
monthly, and weekly periodicals published im it. 
Thousands of books in Ukrainian were published 
yearly. In the Austrian part of Ukraina it became 
the Wanguage of the State. In the local parliament, 
or Diet, or Galicia the debates were carried on in 
Ukrainian and Polish. Ukrainian became the 
language of the State railways, the post office, the 
courts, and the administrative offices ‘of the province. 
Public instruction in the elementary, secondary, 
and high schools was, and is still, carried on in 
Ukrainian. : 


-The following extracts will give our 
readers some idea about the literature of 
Ukraina. 


It was the appearance of a great poet in the, 
middle of the last century—a man who dared to 
write in the spoken language of his country~that 
solved at a stroke the problem of the future literary 
language of Ukraina. The writer was Taras Shev- 
chenko, the centenary of whose birth was celebrat- 
ed in 1914 in all the towns and cities of Ukraina, 
and especially at Kiev and Lemberg. 


Dig my grave and raise my barrow 

By the Dnieper-side 

In Ukraina, my own land, 

A fair land and wide. 

I will lie and watch the cornfields, 
“ Listen through the years 

To the river voices roaring, 

Roaring in my ears, 


So sang the exquisite poet who ‘has done for 
the Dnieper country what Burns did for Scotland.’ 

‘Italian songs are glorious, but the singing of 
the Ukrainian is also a precious pear] in the common 
treasury of mankind,’ writes Paul Crath in the 
introduction to the collection of old ballads and 
songs, taken down from the lips of Ruthenian or 
Ukrainian immigrants in Winnipeg : 


It was born out of the beauty of the Ukraina, and 
it is beautifui ; {t was born on the Steppes it is wide ; 
it was born In battles, and it is free; it was born of 
the tear of a lonesome girl, and it rends the heart ; 
it was born of the thought of the Kobzars, and its 
harmonies are pregnant with thoughts—this is 
Ukrainian song. - 


Rudansky, Vorobkievich, and Fedkovich are also 
singers of Ukraina. Though of lesser importance 
than the great poet of the Ukrainian movement for 
autonomy, they have written many poems which are 
treasured throughout their country. Fedkovich, 
whose work is marked by great lyrical beauty, first 
wrote in German, but on returning to his native 
Bukovina, to find that he had become famous, he 
followed the advice of some well-known patriots ta 
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write in Ruthenian.. His first sixteen poems in that 
language were published in 1861. 

- Turning to Russian writers, we see what a debt 
they owe to Ukraina. Ukrainian folk songs have 
been largely drawn upon by both authors and com- 
posers, Russian as well as Polish. The chief person 
to stamp his individuality on the Russian literary 
language and literature was Nikolai Gogol (Hohe), 
whose style of writing—best seen in Taras Bulba, 
The Cloak, and that inimitable tale, How the Two 
Ivans Quarreled—is typically Ukrainian. It should 
be noted that Gogol’s great ambition throughout 
his literary life was to write a ponderous history of 
Ukraina. He studied much toward that end, he 
made innumerable notes, but never got beyond his 
Introduction. However, his investigations had the 
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result of focusing his attention on an inexkau tible 
source of material, some of which he used to very 
telling effect in Evenings on the Farm near the 
Dikanka. 


In Taras Bulba we find that Gogol has noted all 
the characteristics of the Ukrainian, whether o* the 
past or of the present: his warlike spirit, his hatred 
ofthe Poles, his love of drinking and smoking. It 
was throwgh Taras Bulba’s inorcinate love cf kis 
pipe that he was captured by the foe. At the same 
time this great novel céntains some of the fnest 
descriptions of the $teppes of Ukraina ever penned. 

Vinally, it should be pointed out that Ckekzov, 


Korolenko and Dostoevski were also Ukrainian by 
origin. ° 





THE SIGHILESS HEROINE: 
IN THE HANDS OF FOUR MASTERS. 


HEN Bankim Chander Chatterjee’s 
“Rajanee”’ recently appeared in 
Gujaratee, the idea occurred to me 

to measure Bankim’s greatness by com- 
paring his workmanship with that of 
three other Masters of story-writing. 
Two of these Masters are French,—Leo 
Lespes, and Jasmin ; and the third Master 
is British,—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Bankim himself says that the idea of 
creating his sightless heroine was suggest- 
ed to him by reading about Nydia in Lord 
Lytton’s “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
But Lytton’s Nydia is not a quiescent 
creature. She, almost his heroine, is a 
very active participator in the novel’s 
incidents. Bankim’s Rajanee, however, is 
more a sufferer than an actor in stirring 
deeds. And that is but right ; for, in those 
particular Hindu surroundings, Rajanee 
should not be other than what she is. The 
poor sightless girl barely eseapes being 
insipid, by the beautiful gratitude she has 
for her benefactor, Amarnath, and by the 
touching renunciation by her of her es- 
tates, in favour of the “lord of her heart”, 
Shacheendra, who, to her at that time, is 
in the position of being ‘‘acceptable but 
unattainable’, 

Bankim’s Lavangalataé, and his Amar- 
nith are decisively charming. Strange to 
say, Bankim’s pivotal characters,—the 
sightless heroine and her loved.one,—are 
certainly far less interesting than are his 
Lavangalat® and his Amarnath. The 


classic- literary canon, that subsidiary 
characters should not become more inter- 
esting than pivotal characters, has rot 
been observed by the illustrious Bengali 
nouelab Well, that is a debit-item against 
im. 

Bulwer Lytton was too practised a 
novelist to make his Nydia more interest. 
ing than his Ione. We like Nydia ; but we 
adore Jone. In my own case, having finish- 
ed reading “‘Rajanee” the novel, I returned 
to read not about Rajanee, the heroine, 
and about her Shacheendra, but about 
Lavangalaté) and Amarnath. Lyttor’s 
Glaucus and Ione are his hero and heroine. 
They are the most interesting characters 
in ‘The Last Days of Pompeii” ; and we 
turn back to them over and over again ; 
so pleased we are with them. 

It seems to me that somehow or other 
the sightless -heroine is generally found =o 
be very unmanageable by even Masters. 
The Lord God gave her no eyesight ; tae 
readers grant her almost no eyesight. 
That is the position of affairs. 

In the hands of French Masters, how- 
ever, the sightless heroine becomes won- 
derfully attractive. As Mr, Gladstone 
used to say about the French in the fire 
arts,—‘No others can even touch them.” 
Mr. Gladstone is right. «The workman- 
ship of a French Master is like an orderly 
park, as compared with the “thick wcod”’ 
of many anon-French writer. Mr. W. T. 
Stead was never tired of rightly singing 
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she praises of French supremacy in the 
fine arts; nor was Mr. Ruskin. And 
American opinion is similarly enthusiastic 
about the French people’s Grecian fond- 
ness for beauty, for truth, and for good- 
ness. How lovingly has Longfellow tran- 
slated Jasmin’s ‘The Blind Girl of Castel- 
Coillé”’! Poor Marguerite !—h8w. she 
mourns the absence of her lover. 

Arrived !| Yet keeps aloof so far! 

And knows that of my night he is the star!” 

Can a better simile be found than this 
from Jasmin ?—that, to a sightless girl, 
shut out by Nature from mankind in 
general, her lover is her all in all,—in in- 
finitely greater sense, than to a seeing girl. 
ws navigators steer their ships during 
night, by taking their bearings by means 
cfthe North Star, so, ‘of my night, you 
are the star,”—moans poor Margot. 

‘Day for the others ever, but for me 

For ever night | forever night! 

When he is gone, ‘tis dark ! my soul is sad ! 

I suffer! O my God! come, make me glad.” 

And when he is by her side, how divine- 
ly happy she is ! 

“When he is near, no thoughts of day intrude ; 

Day has blue heavens, but Baptiste has blue eyes ! 
Within them shines for me a heaven of love, 

A heaven all happiness, like that above. 

No more of grief, no more of lassitude ! 

Earth I forget,—and heaven, and all distresses, 
When seated by my side my hand he presses,” 

Ordinarily, love is a concentrated busi- 
ness. A lover is “solitary, in the midst of 
a multitude.” Toasightless giy]l, then, 
this “concentrated business’”’ becomes ex- 
tra concentrated. This is the reason why, 
when their lovers fail them, the seeing 
girls may survive the loss, but the sight- 
less ones rarely do. Poor Marguerite sud- 
denly dies of a broken heart. Poor Nydia 
jumps into a watery grave. Poor Rajanee 
had “submarined” herself into the mother 
Ganges ; but, fortunately, she did not die ; 
and survives for happier times. 

Leo Lespes’s sightless “heroine in “The 
Mirror’, is more interesting than are most 
heroines of even the seeing variety. Leo 
Lespes is a grand master of the short 
story. His Madeleine is unforgettable. 
All the Parsee ladies to whom I lent my 
volume, pronounced “The Mirror” to be 
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the best short story they ever read. I be- 
lieve that Leo Lespes’s sightless heroine 18 
so attractive, not only because she is she, 
but because also her husband loves her so 
devotedly. Her husband is a first-class 
Freneh surgeon. He operates on her eyes ; 
attd is fortunately completely successful. 
When she becomes seeing, her joy and her 
gratitude know no bounds. How can 
they? 

And now let us go back to our Bankio. 
In the present joint translators of his 
“Rajanee’,—Mr. Mehta and Mr. Bhatt, 
—Bankim has been singularly fortunate. 
There have been some “faithless and in- 
correct” Gujaratee renderings of fine pro- 
ductions by poor much suffering Bengali 
illustrious ones, that itis a pleasure to 
come across a very carefully-done render- 
ing of Bankim’s ‘“Rajanee”’ in excellent 
Gujaratee, which is besides, faithful to the 
original. The gentlemen who have jointly 
done this rendering evidently possess a 
literary talent of a high order. Because 
Longfellow himself was a first-class poet, 
therefore it isthat so many of his transla- 
tions from modern European Masters, 
have become immortal. . 

Longo intervallo, because rendering 
of ‘‘Rajanee’’ has been done by gentlemen 
possessing literary merit and an evident 
devotion for Bankim, the Master, therefore 
have they become “faithful and correct” 
renderers, ; 

“These nurses are professional ?” asked 
the visiting great doctor. 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

“But they do not seem to be,—emo- 
tional.” ; 

“No, Sir ; because they are not devo- 
tional,” 

Exactly so, Because the translators 
have beenso ‘‘devotional” toward illus- 
trious Bankim, therefore Bankim’s nove- 
lette, the ‘SRajanee”, recently translated 
into Gujaratee, is so readable, so attrac- 
tive, so charming. 

“Much strength to their elbows!” is 
my good wish for the renderers, in their 
future work. 


NARRAIN Ral VARMA. 
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* NOTES 


Social and Political Freedom. 

Inissue after issue of this Review we 
have been pleading for freedom for the- 
individual in social matters. We have 
been condemning the attitude and conduct 
cf those Indians who, while demanding 
political freedom, would not agree to the 
small number of their countrymen, who 
have a reforming tendency, enjoying liber-. 
ty in social matters. But Anglo-Indians, 
British Tories, and other opponents of 
Indian self-rule should understand that 
this is a controversy or quarrel, if you like, 
only among ourselves. We are emphati- 
cally of the opinion that even if the major- 
ity of a people be slaves to social .custom 
or the ancient written word, and even if 
they be unwilling to concede social freedom 
to the minority, still they are entitled to 
have political freedom. Just as_ social 
freedom makes for political freedom, so 
political freedom also makes for social 
freedom. Neither in ancient times nor at 
the present day, were or are the majority 
of politically free nations perfectly free in 
social matters. In the United States of 
America, in very many States marriages 
between white and colored persons are 
prohibited by law. In England and other 
monarchical countries, of which the 
number has now become small, persons of 
royal birth usually married and still mar- 
ty among themselves, other marriages 
being considered morganatic. The aristo- 
cracy also by preference generally marry 
among themselves. 

This question has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed in the pages of this Review. Some 
of our “‘Notes” on the subject will be found 
reproduced in Towards Home Rule, Parts 
Tand III. See pages 39, 139-142, 147-149, 
150-157, and 158-159 of Part I, and pages 
52-53, 56, 57-68, and 207 of Part III. 

We have persistently and earnestly 
maintained that we ought to have self- 
rule, Home Rule, or national autonomy 
even now, though socially, morally, edu- 
cationally, economically and physically 
we are not what we ought to be. We 
have advocated self-rule even in our pre- 
sent unsatisfactory condition, because self- 


s 
tule is a primary ,human right, anc is 
natural, and because thereis no other 
means of natiomal advancement and well- 
being. 

By national advancement and well- 
being we mean that we want freedom cnd 
progress in all directions, religious, socal, 
political, educational, industrial, etc. We 
want freedom and autonomy for -:he 
human soul in all spheres of human 
thought and activity. Those who would 
defer our attainment of political freedom 
till we have achieved social, eecnomic or 
any other kind of freedom, have to show 
first, how ® political dependence and 
tutelage can create a more favourable 
environment for social or any other k:nd 
of freedom than political self-rule ; second- 
Iy, how political self-rule would be more 
detrimental to the cause of social or any 
other kind of freedom than political servi- 
tude ; and, thirdly, how without political 
power it would be easy to make educa- 
tional, sozial, economic, or any other kind 
of progress. This our opponents have rot 
done, and, we think, cannot do. Any kind 
of freedom or progress makes for every 
other kind of progress or freedom. For 
instance, without education social or eco- 
nomic progress is not possible, and a 
foreign bureaucracy or foreign oligarcny 
spends as little for education as it can. 
Therefore for the spread and advancement 
of education, a people requires political 
power. 

Some persons have argued that Horie 


Rule would increase social tyranny over 


the ‘‘depressed”’ ecastes. We have shown 
this apprehension to be unfounded. See 
pages 57-63 of Towards Home Rule, Part 
IIT. 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore on Indian 
Education and Culture. 

In a lecture which Sir Rabindrana.h 
Tagore delivered at Bangalore on Januazy 
18th last, he dwelt on the need of some 
centre or centres of Indian culture where 
the children of India should receive their 
educatiou. He said :— 

What has happened to us in Indiaisthis: ‘Ye 
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have lost our central unity of idea, our concentration. 
Our energies and thoughts are divided and dissipated, 
not focussed and defined. This is a serious loss both 
to ourselves and to others, When the mind is scat- 
tered and wandering, we not only find it impossible 
to receive our lessons truly, we also find it impossible 
toimpart them. Just as in the case of au individual, 
who is to be taught truly, the first step is*to get 
released from dissipation of mental powersgnd to get 
trained in concentration of the mind, so in the case 
of a nation whose mind Wanders, not being able to 
find a life-centre of its own, the,first thing necessary 
is to recover the organic unity ofits mind. In the 
present age, India does not truly know herself. This 
is the cause of her present weakness, political and 
social, as well a8 intellectual. In order to gain the 
mental concentration, the want of which is at the 
root of all our futility, there should be some centre, or 
centres of culture, in India, where all the best pro- 
ducts of the Indiau mind should be brought together. 
@kere,—in that atmosphere of culture, which repre- 
sented a diversity in unity,—the children of India 
should receive their education. The pupils should 
gather round the teacher, not vice versa, 


The education which we now receive 
was characterised as follows s— ‘ 


The Education, that we now receive, comes from 
the West; it is frankly a foreign Education. This 
might be invaluable for us, if we already possessed a 
grounding in our own culture. .But, divorced from 

evious training in that which is our very own, and 
rom the vantage ground of our own assured position 
in the World’s culture—what we receive becomes to 
us either as an outer embelishment or as a burden. 
For the ultimate significance of food is in the living 
body and not in the store-house, and where that 
unity of life is lacking the food merely accumulates 
and is not assimilated. Likewise if India has a living 
culture of her own—an organic centre of all her cul- 
tures co-ordinated, then only can she receive this 
knowledge of the West, not as an abstract thing, 
unrelated to her own life, but as a concrete thing, fit 
for all her various uses of life and giving an added 
strength to her own mind, 


The poet wants that the different 
streams of culture which have existed in 
india should be reunited. 


In India there have been many different streams of 
culture, which must now, in this modern age, be 
reunited. Weneed, more than anything else, that 
~chose who have really been disciplined as learners, in 
the different branches of Indian culture,—those who~ 
have gone on intently with their own work of 
exploration and discovery, should meet at a 
common centre and settle down there, and thus form 
the foundation of a seat of learning, which would 
spring up, asit were, from withis, in all the truth 
of life, and not be imposed from without. 

When the question of Indian Culture is analysed, 
it is clear that there are four root elements, the 
Vedic and Paranic, the Buddhist and the Jain. Farther- 
more, other streams have flowed into India from 
the outside and fertilised her soll. The fgreat Muslim 
World has entered grom without, and the result of 
the mingling of the stream of Islamic culture 
with our own is now visible on every side,—in 
architecture, music, art and Hterature. Last of all, 
the tide of European civilisation has come in like 
a flood. The urgent necessity is to gontrol this 
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aggressive flood of Western culture, and make it 
fertilising, rather than destructive. 

Here then isthe aim which should be set before 
those who seek to found a truly Indian seat of 
learning. There is needed the union of the different 
cultures, which have already flourished on indian 
soil, To those already mentioned, the Zoroastrian 
cukure should be added; for that also has found 
in India its home. ete 


He rightly observed that ‘“‘the need of 
each nation to lead its own separate life 


“in seclusion has now passed. The age has 


now -come for co-ordination and co-oper- 
ation.” 

The poet then went on to show how 
essentially necessary it was that Indians 
should have artistic culture. 

Furthermore, all great intellectual movements of 
the mind of man hase théir atmosphere, their 
artistic envelopment. Poetry, Music and the other 
fine arts have been neglected in modern India with 
the result of making us inarticulate like the dark 
stars. The aesthetic side of life is the best medium 
a people’s self-expression. So in the proposed centres, 
or centre of learning, music and the fine arts must 
have their seats of honour, side by side with those 
of the mind, 

He did not forget to speak onthe place 
which religion should occupy in the in- 
téllectual and artistic centre which is con- 
templated. 

The last question of ultimate impdértance will be 
the place which religion will occupy in this intellec- 
tual and artistic centre that is contemplated. India 
to-day is full of all kinds of religious sects warring 
against one another. Ifit were true, that this could 
not be remedied, we might well give up forming such 
centres of culture in despair. But fortunately, we 
have, in our own country, that persistent ideal ofa 
Spiritual unity underlying all differences, which has . 
been bequeathed to us by our great-ancestors, That 


ideal will be the basis of the meeting of all our 
cultures. 


' [fhe extracts in this noté are taken 
from the substance of the lecture published 
in New India.]} 


Sir RabindranathTagore on the Hindu 
Intercaste Marriage Validating Bill. 


Mr. R. G, Pradhan, editor of a Marathi 
Magazine called Bharat-sevak, having 
asked Sir Rabindranath Tagore what he 
thought of Mr. V.J. Patel’s Bill for vali- 
dating marriages between Hindus of differ- 
ent castes and sub-castes, the poet wrote 
him the following letter : 

Sir, 

In answer to your letter dated 8th December, I 
hasten to answer that the Hon’ble Mr patel’s Bill 
has my heartiest support. 

“It is humiliating to find that some of our 
countrymen are opposing this Bill under the notion 
that it willinjure Hindu society if itis passed. They 
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do not seem to consider that those who are already 
willing to accept social martyrdom should not have 
any further coercion, passive or active, from any 
governing power, to oblige them to observe against 
their will such conventions as are not based upon 
the foundation of moral laws. To say that Hindu 
society cannot exist unless it has victims wh are 
forcibly compelled to live the life of falsehood avid 
cowardice, is tantamount to saying thatit should 
not exist at all. Moreover,such an implication is a 
libel against the spirit of Hinduism, which all through 
its history has been accommodating differences of 
creeds and customs, allowing mixture of castes and 
making new social adjustments from the time of the 
Mahabharat until now, when an alien government 
has nearly succeeded in petrifying our social body 
with its rigid laws, depriving it of life’s flexibleness 
and thus hastening its fatal stage of senility. No 
doubt society everywhere looks upon with suspicion 
and treats with hostility those men who choose to 
think and act for themselves, who have an invincible 
love for intellectual and moral freedom. But the 
community which goes beyond all limits of endur- 
ance, which takes every step to make it impossible 
for such men to live within its pale, the men who 
‘ have the courage and honesty of their conviction 
and are therefore best fitted to fight for truth and 
righteousness, is doomed to breed interminable 
generations of slaves. Where society is terribly 
effective in its weapons of persecution it is shameful 
to appeal to a foreign government to stiffen by its 
sanction a social tyranny, to rob people of their 
right to the freedom of conscience, and in the next 
moment to ask from the same government a wider 
political emancipation. Those@who feel no compunc- 
tion in invoking the organized power of the State to 
compel or help by its connivance a weak minority to 
submit to the worst form of social slavery, can 
certainly not be held as fit to claim a large share of 
such power.” 


Santiniketan, 
December 19th, 1918. 

The point of view from which this 
letter has been written is also the point of 


Yours faithfully, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


view from which the poet’s lecture on’ 


“The right to be one’s own master” was 
delivered. A few passages from that 
lecture may be quoted her 


The right to be one’s own master is the right of 
rights for man, And the country in which this great 
right has been systematically suppressed by book 
maxims, by current sayings, by riteg and obser- 
vances, has naturally become the greatest of slave 
factories ;—~the country in which, lest reason should 
err, dogmatism and ritual have been allowed to 
bind the people hand and foot, where paths have 
been destroyed so that footsteps may not stray, 
where in the name of religion man has been taught 
to humiliate and debase man. 

Self-government not only leads to efficiency and a 
sense of responsibility, but it makes for an uplift of 
the human spirit. Those who are confined within the 
parochial limits of village or community,—it is only 
when they are given the opportunity of thinking 
and acting imperially that they will be able to real- 
ise humanity in its larger sense. For want of this 
opportunity every person in this country remains a 
lesser man. All his thoughts, his powers, his hopes 
and his strivings remain petty. And this enforced 
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pettiness of soul is for him a greater calamiry than 
loss of life itself. : 

So in spite of all risk oferror or mischanc.: we 
must have self-government. Let us stumble and 
struggle on our way, but for God’s sake don’t keep 
your eyes fixed on our stumblings alone to the 
neglect of our progress ;—this is our reply—tke culy 
true reply. 

Ifsome M@>stinate person keeps on worrying the 
authorities with this reply, he may be interned by 
the Government, but he gets the applause of his 
countrymen, Wheng however, he turns with this 
same reply to his own social authorities and pro- 
tests: “You tell us that this is the Kali Yuga in 
which the intellect of man is feeble and liable to 
make mistakes if left free, so that we had better 
bow our head to shastric injunctions rather tLan 
work the brain inside it ;—but we refuse to cubmit 
to this insulting proposal ;” then do the eyes of <he 
heads of the Hinducommunity kecome red ard :he 
order for social ioternment is passed forthwitlf* 
Those who are flapping their wings to soar into -he 
sky of politics, would fain shackle our legs cn che 
social perch. 


“The Message of the Forest.” 


On the ocedsior of the opening of the 
“Festival of Fine Arts’’ in Bangalore cn 
the 12th January last, Sir Rabindraaach 
Tagore read a lecture entitled “The 
Message of the Forest,’ of which the 
Karnataka has published the following 


authorised summary :— 

The great thing to remember is that eacl. oe 
of the great races of the world has some high aspira- 
tion which runs through its own history, spriagirg 
out of its own pastand fashioning and shepirg 
its ideals, It may be that certain primitive rac s 
have no such direct inherited aspirations and ro 
such persisten: ideal; and for them imitation ic the 
best and safest means of progress during their 2arly 
stages of advance. But as for the great nations, 
who have had a great and glorious past behind 
them,—these have’each a serious contribution to 
make which humanity needs. For any one of<hece 
great nations to leave its own distinctive idecl 
behind, and merely to copy others,—this is spir cual 
death. The fundamental aspirations of the different 
countries of the world have each of them a direct 
connection with the physical surzoundings in waica 
the races themselves have heen nurtured. The 
Northmen of Europe, for example, had the sea 
around them for a barrier. The sea was to them 
an object ofdanger end dread,—a hostile element, 
This aspect of nature gave to the Northmen the sviriz 
of fight and determination to overcome the external 
forces of nature by the forceful power of the hu nan 
will. This spirit still continues in these countries cf 
Northern Eurove. This has been their contribution 
to humanity. But the Aryan emigrants, when rhey 
came to the flat plains of Aryavarta, with the 
infinite expanse of sky overhead, feit the influence of 
Nature, not as a barrier to be overcome, but as ¢ 
friend and companion living with them, groving 
with them, embracing them on efery side, and kelp. 
ing them in every way, widening their spirl: ual 
horizon with the sense of the Eternalin man. Taus 
it was a living Nature, nota hostile Nature, which 
they felt around them ; and so the ideal, which slowly 
grew up and took shape in India, was the idee. of 
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union with Nature,—the ideal of sympathy with all 
creatures. Themind of India more and more became 
imbued with the thought that there is a Universal 
Love which surrounds all creatures, and into which 
all enter, and of which all form a part. : 

This ideal of union with the alf has come with 
peculiar and special closeness to India in all ages of 
he« long history through her forest retreats, and the 
life that was spent there age after ag@ It is true 
chat the message of the fgrest was lost again and 
again for a time, Centuries of pomp and magni- 
‘icence followed the simpler ages of remote antiquity ; 
yer all the same, the ideal of the forest life,—the ideal 
afunion with all nature, lay hidden deep down in 
the subconscioug mind of the Indian people and made 
itself felt in every age. Ina the time of Vikramaditya, 
for instance, when life had become luxuriously 
sumptuous and complex, the ideal of the union of 
mankind with all Nature remained, and its message 
is enshrined in the great poems of that time which 

*heve survived. 

The speaker at this point went on to give some 
examples from Kalidasa’s works and also from the 
great epic, the Ramayana, showing closely and in 
ditail, how it was the ideal of the forest that re- 
utained constant in Indian Literature, He compared 
this, {n the course of his analysis, ewith Shakespeare 
aud Milton, showing how different was their concep- 
tion of Nature. 

At the end of his lecture, the Poet pointed out 
that the great need of India to-day was to return to 
that ideal of simplicity and unity amid all the com- 
plexities and clashings of the modern world,—the 
ideal of co-operation and union, not that of separa- 
tion and competition. It was for India to show 
once again that the true unity of man lies in the 
scul and not in external things. 

Other people had made great advances in other 
directions ; bat this supreme constiousness of The 
CQne, who is greater than all, in the heart of the all, 
was the great achievement of India. The question 
remained to be answered,—whether this longing for 
harmony with Nature was still a persistent, unifying 
force in the country, whether it was stfong enough 
to-day to present the same message of universalism, 
—above the hoarse cries of sects and creeds,—which 
India gave in ancient times, 


‘This Youth which lies hidden 
in my heart.” 

The students of the various educational 
institutions of Bangalore presented a 
reverential address to Sir Rabindranath 
‘Tagore on the occasion of his visit to that 
city. The poet gave a Very affectionate 
and humorous reply of which a report 
extracted from the Karnataka is given 
below. Underlying the playful humour 
of the poet-philosopher is one‘of the great 
lessons of his life, the lesson of how to 
remain always young and receptive and 
creative and capable of growth. 

Tt has given megreat delight to be invited to this 
mecting for various reasons. In the first place, I 
have not been used to the four walls of meeting places, 
but I feel at home under the shades of great trees. It 


is needless for me to say to you that I am a great 
lover of nature. [Hear, hear.] And tHen again, the 
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meeting here, under these large trees, of so many 
students is of really great gratification tome. For, 
let me make a confession to you—that I love all 
young men of all countries—young students especially. 
Please do not think that this is a piece of condescen- 
tionefrom the hoary altitude of my age. [Laughter] 
Lhave a genuine love for all young beings, as J told 
you. For, I feelin the inner core of my being the 
eternal presence of youth. Believe it that I feelin my 
heart of hearts that I have this gift of youth given to 
me. And this, though I have witnesses who bear 
false evidence [laughter] against this ;—I mean my 
grey beard and hair, which— like professional witness- 
es in the law courts, whose profession it isto give 
false evidence [laughter],—contradict my inner youth- 
fulness. [Hear, hear.] And I wish I could lay it open 
before your view,—this youth which lies hidden in my 
heart. I suppose it is difficult for you to believe that 
time is not absolutely fixed. I mean that a year does 
not consist of 365 daysin allcases. The figure “20” 
is “20,” absolutely 20" and it can never be a day 
more than 20 ; or §7 cannot be less than 57 to you. 
Well, I suppose you have studied: mathematics too 
much [laughter] and neglected poetry [laughter]. 
This gross superstition has been made firm in your 
mind. But time is elastic. There are men who are 
old, old not in the tenth century after Christ or tenth 
century before Christ, but in the 20th I mean ; and 
some who are 57 like myself, but in reality not older 
than “27,”—let us say. And so I find that I get on 
very well with all youngmen everywhere. And Iam 
fortunate enough to see that in all places, they them- 
selves had found oufthis weakness in me. They 
know that Ilove young people ; I get on very well 
with them, better than with people who are of my own 
age [Laughter], because I find that most of the old 
men of my age have opinions. That is a great 
nuisance—I can tell you, [Laughter.] I have not got 
any opinions till now ; and, sometimes, people come 
to me and they think that I am old enough to give 
them advices and to tell my “opinions” about things ; 
and I have to look very grave and wise. But un- 
fortunately I have to disappoint them. I say 1 have 
no “opinions.” Opinions have not been formed in me. 
I do not know how to give advice. And so they have 
very scant respect forme; but,asI say, lam quite 
at home among students of all communities ; and it 
is because they are so receptive and their minds not 
only receive the light, but also reflect it. And itis a 
great privilege to come in close contact with all young 
minds. It is a privilege which very few old people 
possess. They keep aloof from the young, and the 
young also keep aloof from the old. And that is un- 
fortunate. But you know I have been living not only 
among the trees, but among the young boys, my own 
students. Ihave been fortunate enough to find my 
place in the heart of Nature, in the heart of the Youth 
of my country [Hear, hear]. And that is what makes 
it so fitting that the students of this place should invite 
me to this delightful spot, under the shade of these 
great trees. [have to thank you for this with all my 
heart, and I wish I could fittingly express my gratitude 
and my love to you in proper language. But you know 
this platform makes one feel so unnatural. This pos- 
ture is not at all favourable for thinking or for giving 
expression to one’s thoughts ; and then the language 
is a great barrier. From my infancy I have been used 
to sitting quiet in secluded spots and thinking out my 
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thoughts and giving expression to them, And I feei 
quite like a fish out of water when you put me up on 
the height of a wooden platform, [Laughter] and you 
ask me to address youin a language to which I was 
not born, And so, to save you from the infliction of a 
formal speech, | have to make it as brief as possible, 
[No, No.] This is my one little way of paying ygu 
back your kindness, Please don’t think that] am 
wanting in the sense of gratitude and love, because I 
am wanting in my power to express my emotion in 
English ; [Laughter] and with these few words I beg 
to take my seat, and thank you for all the good things 
you have spoken of me at this meeting, a great part 
of which has remained unintelligible’ to me though I 
could enter into the spirit of it ; and it has come to 
me like the sunshine through the shade of the trees 


and yet beautiful through them ; and your kindness - 


has beamed upon me through your own language, 
through the barrier of a language which I do not 
understand, yet mellowing all that you have said, the 
kind words, the praises, and making it beautiful to my 
ears. And this is all that I can say to you; and I 
make you my Namaskar.—[Report by MR. S. G. 
NARASIMHAYYA.] 


Ancient Indian Manuscripts. 


There is one passage in the address 
delivered by Raja Sir Rampal Singh as 
President of the fifth All-Hindu Conference 
held at Delhi on the 27th December last 
which will be of interest to Indian 
Scholars : 

“T am sure you are not unaware of the fact that 
the invaluable treasures of intellectual production of 
the Rishis of old were lost to us from time to time 
during the Mabomedan rule. A large portion of the 
remnants, though small yet priceless has been taken 
from this country by German travellers and now is 
in German libraries. As a part of the war indemnity 
demanded from the Germans by the conquering 
nations we Hindus demand the restoration of such 
manuscripts, books and writings in the original to 
the custody of which we alone are entitled.” 

We should like to observe that the 
President’s demand for return of MSS. 
might also be extended, with equal justice 
and Jogic, to many collections existing in 
England which are no less valuable for 
the study of the ancient civilization of 
India than the German collections and we 
should greatly appreciate any endeavour 
to recover these lost treasures which have 
now become permanently inaccessible to 
Indians whose rights-to these valuable re- 
cords have been very insufficiently recognis- 
ed in the past. A few years ago the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal applied to the British 
Museumr for loan of certain Sanskrit 
manuscripts in the collection of the Mu- 
seum and the following letter will signifi- 
cantly demonstrate how manuscripts and 
other treasures once removed from India 
become permanently lost to Indians :— 
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‘Department of Oriental Books 
and Manuscripts, 
British Museum 
London W. C. 
January 26, 1911, 
“To 7 
The Honorary Secretary, 
ig Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
“Sir 
I have tRe honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 73 of Junee1, asking for the loan of 
MSS. belongiug to the Trustees of the Brit.sh 
Museum. In answer to your request I regret to 
have to remind you that an Act of Parl'a. 
ment expressly forbids the removal of any obj ct 
contained in the collections of tlre Museum, and 
accordingly ‘it will be impossible to grant your 
council the loan for which they ask without aaotker 
Bill through Parliament for this specific purpos. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
2 Sd. L. D.BARNETT.” 
_ While there are protective legislations 
in every country which prevent the r:- 
moval of the records of the countrys 
ancient histoty, India lends herself, by vi-- 
tue of her helpless position in this respecz, 
to unchecked and continued expoliation. 
o~ 
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The Urgent Need of more Physicians. 


At the last session of the All-India 
Medical Conference, Sir Nilratan Sircaz, 
the president, dwelt on the urgent need of 
increasing the number of medical mer. 
Rie to the influenza epidemic h2 
said : 


It taxed to the utmost degree the energy, atention 
and time of, every medical man in India, and yct 
thousands of sufferers had. died without treatmen , 
It imposed upon them the immediate necessity cf 
increasing their numbers. They must have larger 
recruiting activity and they must train alarge arm7 
of medical men. He believed the time had come whea 
with properly directed efforts they could train a 
fairly large number of university matriculates for 
the profession of medicine. In this connection he 
thought it his duty to emphasise the fact that thoug's 
the profession was quite ready to participate in the 
medical educational movement at cosiderable sacrifice, 
the people of the country had been persisting in ar 
attitude of culpablee indifference and inactivity 
Why should they look to the Government for every 
thing ? While colleges for general education wer: 
being multiplied by the score at the instance of th: 
public very little effort had yet been manifested tc 
establish private medical schools. 

In conclusion, the President pointed out that the 
time had come when greater attention should be 
paid to the important question of women’s medica. 
education, and said that apart from the womer 
classes in medical colleges medical schools should be 
opened in cities like Calcutta?’ Dacca, Bombay 
Madras, Poona, Vizagapatam, Lucknow and 
Allahabad. ; 


The following resolution of the con‘er. 
ence relates to this subject : 
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“That it is urgently necessary that the number 
oF medical colleges and schools be increased at 
one. 


There is not the least doubt that we 
require a much larger number of medical 
co.leges and schools, both for men and 
women, than there are at present in the 
country. And constituted as the Govern- 
ment is, we cannot expect it to establish 
and maintain all these institutions. And it 
must be remembered that even in an inde- 
pendent and self-governing country like 
Sngland, hoSpitals and other medical 
institutions are largely the fruit of private 
charity and enterprise. Our first. effort 
should be to fully equip medical institu- 
sions like the Belgachia Medical College, 
and then to turn our attention to the 
establishment of new institutions. 

At each divisional headquarter there 
ought to be a medical-college, and at each 
district headquarter a medical school, 
tLe district town hospitals being enlarged 
and utilised for the purpose. Men must 
live before they can make progress in any 
direction. And therefore adequate medical 
aid is a primary necessity. 

It has become usual at our university 
convocations to tell young men not to 
become lawyers or Government servants. 
But practically they have Jittle choice left. 
At a recent meeting of the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council the Hon’ble Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur elicited some 
information regarding the number of 
qualified applicants who have been refused 
admission into medical institutions during 
the last decade. He asked : 

(a) Will the Government be pleased to state the 
number of qualified applicants that have been refused 
admission into (i) the medical colleges and (ii) other 
recognised medical schools in Bengal, during each of 
the last ten years ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state what 
s eps, ifany, are being taken for the admission of 
alarger number of students into the medical colleges 
and other recognised medical scMools in Bengal ? 

The Hon'ble Mr, Donald replied :— 

“(a) Astatement giving the information required 
is laid on the table. ; 

(b) Arrangements have been made by which the 
Campbell and the Dacca Medical schools will now 
accommodate 500 and 400 students respectively, as 
epainst 300 and 200, the maximum number in 1916. 
“he Governor in Council also contemplates the 
cpening ofa new medical school at Burdwan and 
c scheme is now uner preparation.” 

The statement referred to above gives the follow- 
ing figures :—Medical College, Calcutta :—-1909—81 ; 
7910—222 ; 1911-253; 1912—255; 1913—235; 
2914-278 ; 1915—285; 1916—274; 1917-281; 
=918—459 ; Cambell Medical College :—Figures from 
1909 to 1914 are not available; 1915—317; 1916— 
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4138; 1917-176; 1918-531. Dacca Medical 
School :—1909—84 ; 1910—34; 1911-72; 1912— 
20; 1913~—70; 1914—62; 1915—32; 1916—37 ; 


1917—25 ; 1918--101.. - 


These figures do not give an adequate 
idea of the number of young men who 
attually could not become doctors in spite 
of a desire to adopt the medical profession ; 
for there is no doubt that many, knowing 
the want of accommodation and_ other 
difficulties of obtaining admission, did not 
apply at all. It is encouraging to learn 
that Government contemplates the open- 
ing of a medical school at Burdwan, and 
that arrangements have been made by 
which 400 more students will be accom- 
modated in the two existing medical 
schools. 

The replies to certain questions asked in 
the Bengal Council by the Hon’ble Babu 
Brajendrakishore Ray Chaudhuri, printed 
below, show how ill provided the country 
is with medical men. 

The Hon’ble Mr. O Malley replied : 

“(a) Government regret that they are not in a 
position to give the information asked for owing to 
the fact that the agency employed for the reporting 
of vital occurrences are unable to diagnose properly 
the different causes of mortality. 

(b) Sufficient data are not available to enable a 
comparison of this nature to be made. - 

(c) A statement is laid on the table showing the 
arrangements for medical relief made by district 
boards. Government have helped the district boards 
by lending the services of 66 temporary Sub-Assist- 
ant Surgeons.” ' 


The Ayurvedic System. 


The presidential address of Sir Nilratan 
Sircar dealt in part with the Ayurvedic 


system of medicine. 


With regard to the Ayurvedic system, he observed 
that the question must be solved at once. This could 
be effected by introducing in their courses some sub- 
jects connected with the indigenous system. Chairs 
of Indian therapeutics should be established and in 
their medical&chools and colleges researches should 
be carried out on the properties and uses of indigeri- 
ous drugs. It was necessary that they should study 
and assimilate the truths contained in this system. 
Any further neglect inthis matter would be harmful 
not only to the indigenous system of medicine but to 
the interests of their profession. 

The address of Dr. J. K. Sen, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Medical 
Conference, also contained observations 
on how the Ayurvedic system might be 
utilised. . 

“Speaking about the Ayurvedic system of medicine, 
he said it was difficult to co-operate with those who 
practised them simply because they could not have a 
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common basis, but their attitude towards them 
might not necessarily be hostile. Students and 
teachers of Western medicine had, generally speak- 
ing, ignored them, but this, he could not think, was 
the right attitude. He thought facilities should be 
given by Government for the study of indigenous 
medicines by providing pharmacological chairs and 
laboratories in some of the medical colleges of India.” 
Among the resolutions passed by the 
medical conference, the following had in- 
directly to do with the Ayurvedic system : 
(11) A pharmaceutical society be established in 
India to investigate and ‘study Indian drugs on scien- 
tific principles, complete and preserve an Indian 
pharmacopia on the lines of the British pharmacopia 
and also give an impetus to the knowledge and prac- 
tice of pharmaceutical chemistry in the country. 
Should such a society be established, 
works like Indian Medicinal Plants by Drs. 
Kirtikar and Basu would be of much use 
to the researeh workers of the society. 
Ayurvedic conferences are held every 
year in the country. But arrangements 
have not yet been made to put everything 
connected with the Ayurveda to strict 
scientific tests. As laymen we can only 
say that while no system of medicine, an- 
cient or modern, is perfect, in our country 
it is only the western allopathic system 
which is at present taught in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. Therefore, if the Ayur- 
veda is to be scientifically studied and ex- 
amined and practised, this can be done at 
present only by those who have received a 
previous scientific training in a medical 
college and are at the same time not ad- 
versely disposed towards the indigenous 
system. There are several graduates of 
the Calcutta Medical College among those 
who practice the Ayurveda; but wedo 
not know of any one among them who 
has brought to bear on it a critical and 
inquisitive scientific spirit. A new school 
of medical researchers must spring up, 
whose main object would be, not to make 
money out of the popular prep8ssession in 
favour of the Ayurveda, but to examine it: 
scientifically and conserve its kernel for 
the benefit of mankind. 


Sanitation of Villages. 


The following resolution of the Medical 
Conference is very timely and should be 
given effect to without any avoidable loss 
of time :— 

Considering the bad sanitary conditions of Indian 
villages and towns and want of knowledge on the part 
of the people which brings about loss of thousands of 
lives the conference is of opinion that an independent 
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section of the medical profession in each (istrict 
should form themselves into committees and disse in- 
ate sanitary :deas amongst the people. 


Burma Reform Scheme. 


The resolutions passed on the Burma 
Reform Scheme by the Burma Prov neal 
Congresses Committee are reasonable and 
constitute a detailed criticism of the 
scheme, both destructive and constructive. 
The last resolutfon deals with the question 
of the language of the State. As the State 
does not consist of Burma.alone, bat :u- 
cludes many other provinces, of which 
Burmese is not the vernacular, itis nt 
easy to see how Burmese can be the State 
language of the province both for provia- 
cial and imperial purposes or is it nea it 
that there should be two state languages, 
the vernacular for provincial purposes ard 
English for imperial purposes? Theore’i- 
cally and in the abstract the resoluticn is 
quite sound ; but there are serious practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of its being given 
effect to. The resolutions run as follcws : 


Resolution No.1 :—~That corsidering that some 
parts of Lower Burma came under British suzezairty 
and control almost a century ego, other parts of it 
more than a couple of generations ago and Upper 
Burma more than a generation ago and considering 
that the aims of the Allies in fighting the mcst 
calamitous war just happily ended were to brig 
about the restoration of rights and liberties of small 
and dependent nations all over the world, the Reform 
Scheme lately published by the Burma Goverament 
for the benefit of the people cf Burma, though .n 
advance on the existing institutions, is altogether 
inadequate and unsatisfactory and must bareplaced 
by one on the lines followed in the case of th ajor 
provinces of India. 

Resolution No, 2:—That in view of the great 
sacrifices made by Indians and Burmans in mer ard 
money on the battlefields of France, Flanders, Gai- 
poli, Mesopotamia, Syria, East and Soutl -west 
Africa, Egypt and Palestine ; and in conformity with 
the princlple of self-determination for itseif, as 
enunciated by the United Kingdom's premier Mr. 
Lloyd George and by the United States’ President 
Mr. Woodrow Wilsom the Burma Provincial Cor gress 
Committee resolves that the people of this ccuntry 
may be granted full Provincial Autonomy and t:e 
right of determining the constitution suitable to tae 
needs, immediately after peace is concluded. 

Resolution No. 3 :—That the Burma Province il 
Congress Committee holds that it would be in the best 
interest of the people of this country to defer the con- 
sideration of the question of separation of Burma from 
india until its people have obtained full Prov-ncial 
Autonomy including Fiscal Autonomy and a-s n 
a position te put forward a well considered schen e 
in the matter iudependently framed on the autaori y 
of the people. The Government of Burma Scher e 
as at present constituted will, if separation be effzcte J, 
in the opition of this Committee, make the Gevern- 
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ment still more autocratic and bureaucratic than it 
ha. been hitherto. According to this committee 
the scheme offers none of the advantages of separa- 
tion and has all its disadvantages. In its present 
stage of development Burma’s political connection 
with politically advanced India is essential in order 
to provide healthy Legislative and Administrative 
checks on the bureaucracy, and to prevent the unres- 
tricted exploitation of the people and the country’s 
resources, 

Resolution No. 4:—That the Burma Provincial 
Cangress Committee is adversg to any kind of 
communal representation in the proposed Legislative 
Assembly and the other representative institutions 
of <he country, apd strongly urges the Government 
to delete all clauses in the Burma Reform Scheme 
advocating communal representation. 

Resolution No. 5 :—That all elections to the village 
Baards, the District Councils and the Legislative 
Assembly, contemplated by the Burma Reform 
Scineme, be by direct franchise, that no official, includ- 
{ng village headmen, be allowed to stand for election 
to any of those bodies, and that the members of 
each of the respective representative institutions be 
given the tight to elect its own President. 

Resolution No, 6 :—That the creation of the four 
baards, reserving three appointments for three non- 
official members as Presidents thereof, is the only 
redeeming feature of the whole scheme. But the 
Presidents thereunder have no real power and res- 
pensibility and they will be mere non-entities. This 
committee holds that such boards as are contem- 
plated in the Scheme do not constitute even a first 
step towards Responsible Government and that as 
aiirst step non-Europeans should be appointed as 
ministers in charge of all the four portfolios and 
made responsible to the Legislature, The President 
of the Development Board in any case should be a 
non-European, 

Resolution No. 7 :—As to the framing of the con- 
yttuencies, the number of members to' be returned, 
‘heir residential qualifications, the method of return- 
img them to the various representative bodies consti- 
‘uted under the Scheme, the binding effect of the 
~esolutions of the Legislative Assembly and the res- 
tr.ctions of the power of certification, this Committee 
strongly supports the views of Y. M. 8. A. as express- 
ed in their resolutions thereon and requests the fra- 
ers of the Bill to incorporate.them therein. This 
Committee is of the opinion that sex should not be a 
A:squalification to being voters or members. 

Resolution No. 8 :--That superior grades of Burma 
Services in every department, including Military, 
snould be thrown open to Burmans in the same man- 
ner as they would be in all the major Provinces of 
Irdia and in this respect this Committee gives its 
hearty support to the resolutions of the Indian Nation- 
a. Congress and the All-India Moslem League 
thereon. 

Resolution No. 9:—That the property qualifica- 
tion required for voting at Municipal elections, parti- 
cularly in Rangoon, being too high, many who are 
o:herwise qualified to be voters are excluded there- 
from and therefore it should not be more than Rs. Io 
a month as rental. | 

Resolution No, 10:—That no real responsible 
Government in this country is possible, so long as the 
language of the State, the Legislative body and other 
representative institutions remains English. This 
Committee strongly urges the view that Burmese 
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should be the language of the State and the Council- 
chamber in Burma, as the principal Provincial langu- 
age should be in each of the Provinces of India. 


The position taken up in the third 
resolution on the question of the separa- 
tion of Burma from Indiais thoroughly 
jast and reasonable. When the Govern- 
ment of Burma really comes to voice the 
opinion of the people of Burma, everyone 
should be prepared to abide by it, in what- 
ever way it may affect individual interests. 
But should the people of Burma decide in 
favour of separation, they would have to 
-face a question of financial justice. As 
pointed out by the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
in his Budget speech of March 27,1911, 
both Lower and Upper Burma are heavily 
indebted to India. We shall quote a few 
sentences from the speech. Referring toa 
return placed on the table by. Government, 
Mr. Gokhale said : 


“The return shows that from 1860 up to 1903-04 
—the year in which the return was prepared—the 
whole of Burma, Lower and Upper, taken together, 
had not been paying its WAY... 

“This return, which was prepared by the Account- 
ant-General of Rangoon, tries to give every advan- 
tage to Burma inthe calculation, For instance, 
Burma is charged, not with its fair share of military 
expenditure, but only with the cost of the troops 
actually located in Burma, and that is really very 
small compared with the whole military expenditure 
of India, Then, as to non-effective charges in connec- 
tion with the army. Burma is charged, not with the 
usual percentage of 42, but only with a percentage of 
33. There are other charges also made ona smaller 
scale than in the case of the rest of India; and fina 
there is this significant omission here. The return 
says that the deficits, shown in the table appended, 
for more than 40 years, are exclusive of certain items 
which have not been taken into account—items for 
which Burma should be charged, but has not been 
charged in this calculation. Thus, Burma is not 
charged in this return with its share for Civil and 
Public Works pension and furlough allowances in 
India; Burma is not charged with its share of 
the capital cost in connection with Telegraphs ;. 
Burma is not charged with any contribution 
to the Royal Navy and Royal Indian Marine ; finally 
Burma is even not charged for her fair share of the 
Central Gover&ment in India. Exclusive of all these 
charges and giving every advantage to Burma, this 
return, prepared by the Accountant-General of Ran- 
goon, and laid by the Government of India on the 
table of this Council, shows that for more than 40 
yearsthe whole of Burma was not paying its way ; 
and as a result we find that Burma is indebted today 
to India to the tune of about 62 crores of rupees.” 


It is probable that the indebtedness of 
Burma to India did not end with the year 
1903-04. However, whatever the period 
or amount of this indebtedness, should 
Burma be ever separated from India, 
either by her foreign rulers or in accordan- 
ce with a decision of the se/truling people 


- 


of the country, it would in justice have 
to pay back to India what it had borrow- 
ed from the latter country. 


Mr. V. J. Patel’s Bill. 


It is probable that 999 out ofa 
thousand of those who are protesting 
against and condemning Mr. V. J. Patel’s 
Bill for validating marriages between 
Hindus: of different castes, do not know 
whatitis. [tis printed below. 


TEXT OF THE BILL. 


The following Bill was introduced in the Indian 
Legislative Council on the 5th September 1918 No, 
17 0f 1918. A Bill to provide that Marriages bet- 
ween Hindus of different castes are valid. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide that marriages 
between Hindus of different castes are valid, itis 
hereby enacted as follows— 


SHORT TITLE AND EXTENT. 


1 (i) This act may be called the Hindu Marriages 
Validity Act, 1919, (ii) It extends to the whole of 
British India. 

2 No marriage among Hindus shall be invalid by 
reason that the parties thereto do not belong to the 
same caste, any custom or any interpretation of 
Hindu Law to the contrary notwithstanding, 


STATEMENT OR OBJECTS AND REASONS, 


Under the Hindu law as interpreted, marriages 
between Hindus of different castes are held illegal. 
This interpretation, besides being open to question, 
has caused serious hardship in individual cases and is 
calculated to retard the progress of the community. 
The Bill, therefore, seeks to provide that such mar- 
riages shall not be invalid. 

V. J. Patel. 


Historical Evidence in support of In- 
tercaste Hindu Marriages. 


Mr. Har Bilas Sarda, author of Hindu 
Superiority. Ajmere, Rana Kumbho and 
Rana Sanga, has brought together some 
historical evidence in support of Hindu. 
intermarriages, which we reproduce from 
the Leader and the Vedic Magazine. 


(1) The marriage of the Hindu Emperor Chandra- 
gupta with the daughter of the Greek King Seleucus 
in 803 B.C. 

(2) Another instance which dates about 150 A. D., 
is that of the marriage of the Mahakshatrapa 
King Rudradaman, a non-Hindu with the daughters 
of several Hindu Kings of Western India. The ins- 
eription engraved on a rock near Junagarh in Kathia- 
war of the year 72 of theSaka era (150 A.D.) says :— 
‘Rudradaman, who was a Saka or a Persian, was 
wreathed with many garlands at the Svayamvaras* 


* A Svayamvara, as is well known. is recognized 
in Hindu Sastras as one of the best forms of marriage 
and was prevalent amongst Hindus when girls, and 
cpdauy daughters of Hindu kings chose their hus- 

ands. 
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ofkings’ deughters.' Epigrapkia Indiea, Vol.* WW, 
p. 49, Junagarh Inscription of Rudradaman. 

(3) An inscription in the Kanehri Cave ree: rds 
that Raja Vasishthi’s son Satkarni of the Anchra 
family had married the daughter ofthe Kskatrapa 
Rudra. ‘Of the queen of the illustrious Satkerni, 
Vasishthiputra, descended from the race of Kardam- 
baka kings (and) daughter of MahakshatrapaRud:a...’ 
Archeological Survey of Western India, Vol, V, p 78. 
Kanehri loscriptions No. Il, Dr. Barnett, in his 
Antiquitfes of India (p. 45), says that.,..Vasishtcip: tra 
Satkarni reigned aBout 155 A. D. This king Satkarni 
is mentioned in several Purana. The Vishnu, Bhagvat 
and Vayu Purana give complete lists of the th rty 
kings of the Andhra dynasty, Vide &he Purna text ot 
the Dynasties of the Kali Age, by Dr, F. E, Pargiter, 
M. A,, I. C. $, (1913) pp. 35 to 45. 


(4) Animportant inscriptioa of the 6th century 
A.D, engraved inthe great Cave of Gulvada rear 
Ajanta (Nizam’s territory) shows that marriages 
between Brahmanas and Kshatriyas (or Rejp::ts) 
were not uncommon in those days. This inscription 
refers to Hastbhoja, the Brahman Minister of Raja 
Devasen of the Vakatak family and says tha: Ravi 
the father of the great grandfather of Hastbkoja 
was born of a Rajput mothers 

(5) The Jodhpur inscription of the Pratihara 
(Padhiyar) king Bauka, dated the Chaitra Srdi Sth 
V.S.894, (A.D, 839) says that Bauka’s arceszor 
‘the Brahmana sage Harischandra had two wires, 
oneof the Brahmana caste and the other, whose 
name was Bhadra, a Kshatriya (V.7). The descen- 
dants of the Brahmana wife were Pratihara Era- 
hmans, while those of the Kshatriya were Pratiharas 
who drank spirituous liquor. (V. 8) 

(G) The Ghatyala (Jodhpur State) Prakrita {as- 
cription of the Pratibara king Kakkuka of V.S. £18 
(A. D. 861) says that ‘“‘There was a Brahmana named 
Harischandra, his wife was Bhadra of the Kshatr-ya 
caste. To them a valiant son was born, named 
Rajjila. Journul of the Royal Asiatic Society, 18°35, 
p. 519, Ghatayala inscription of the Practihara 
Kakkuka, * 

(7) _The fact that WHarischandra married ~-he 
Kshatriya lady Bhadra is mentioned also in «he 
Sanskrit inscription of king Kakkuka, of the year 
861 A.D. Vide Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1X, p. 279 

(8) The Atpur (Ahad), 2 miles from Udaipar, 
Mewar, Inscription ofthe Gohil king Shaktikemara 
of Baisakh Sudi Ist V. S.—1034 (A. D. 977) says tkat 
Shaktikumara’s grand-father Allata had marziec a 
Huna princess, Hariyadevi. The Hunas are styled 
Mlechchas in Sanskrit literature and are described as 
‘Shweta Huns’ or ‘Seta Huns’ (white Hans). 

(9) Colonel J. Tog. in his Anaals and Antigait:es 
of Rajasthan, Vol. 1., p. 229 (original edition) says 
that Bappa’s mother was a daughter of the Maurira 
family. Andit is well known that the founder of 
the Mauriya family was born of a Sudra woman. 
Vide Dr. Barnett’s Indian Antiquities, p. 39. Bappa, 
it may be noted, was the founder of the family of 
the Maharanas of Udaipur the highest Rajput 
family in India, The Puranas also hold the Maurira 
dynasty asSudras. Vide Dr. Pargiter’s Parana Text 
of the Dynasties of the Kali Age. 


(10) The copper plate inscriptfon of the Kalachtri 
king (Hahya dynasty) Yashkarandeva of the year 
A. D. 1122, discovered at Jabbulpur, states that 
Yashkarandeva’s father Karanadeva had marri:d 
Aballadevi, a Huna princess and that she was tae 
mother of Yashkarandeva, 
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(11) Ascene from the Prakrita drama Karpur- 
manjari shows that Avantisundari, the wife of 
PRaishekhara, the Brahman preceptor of Mahendra- 
pala, the Pratihar King of Kanauj (A.D. 893—907) 
was a lady of the Chauhan Rajput family. 

(12) Of the celebrated Dilwara temples of Mt. 
abu (Rajputana) the two most beautiful ones were 
built by Vimalshah and Vastupal’s brother, Tejpal. 
According to the inscriptions engraved in*the Tejpal 
temple, Tejpal, who was a Pragwal (Parwad) 
Mahajan (Bania) had two wives, the first, Anupam- 
devi was the daughter of the Parwad Mahajan Dhar- 
niga of Chandravati (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIL, 
p. 217, Abu Inscription) ; the second Suhadadevi, the 
daughter of JaWhan’s son Asa a Jagirdar of the 
Modha Mahajan family. One of these two inscrip- 
“ions is published in extenso at No. XXXII, p. 229 
of the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, and the abstract 
there given in English says :—No. XXXII mentions 
~he Modha Jnati(Jati)in the Pattan asa tribe to 
which the family of Suhadadevi the second wife of 
Tejpala belonged. Epigraphia Indica Vol. VIN, p. 
20%, This inscription is dated the Balsakh Badi 14th 
Vv. S. 1297 (A. D. 1241) and shows that upto the 
middle of the thirteenth century A. D. inter-marriages 
took place between the Mahajans of the Porwal 
and Modha castes. Thi& is not allo&ed now. 


Those who have no knowledge of 
ancient Indian history, but have read only 
tke Ramayan and the Mahabharat may 
be expected to know that “purity of 
blood”? among Hindu castes is a figment 
of the imagination. In his work entitled 
“Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyes” 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar has shown 
how India like many other countries has 
been a-melting pot of races. He observes: 
“Hvery country presents the story of this 
fusion of races and blood-intermixture, 
and India is no exception. The‘purity of 
biood or race-type claimed by the Hindus 
is, in fact, a myth.” Pages 195-208 of his 
above-named work are devoted to a 
description of the Aryanisation of the 
aboriginal so-called Dravidian peoples, 
the Persianisation or Iranisation of some 
of the people, Yavanisation or Hellenisa- 
tion in blood and culture, the Tartarisa- 
tion of India, the race-fusion within the 
limits of India herself, thé Saracenisation 
resulting from the Muslim invasions, and 
the Deccanisation of Hindustan under the 
Bindu Empire of the Marathas. 


Memorial Against Inter-caste 
Marriage Bill. . 


We propose to noticeafew “arguments”’ 
contained in the memorial against Mr. 
Patel’s Bill submitted to Government by 
“ten Maharajas, twenty-two Rajas, six 
Knights 13, Mahamahopadhyayas, 9 
members of the legislative cowncils and 
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over 900 graduates, 400 lawyers and 100 


doctors.” 

. One argument is that the object of the 
bill is “contrary to the fundamental 
principles of Hindu religion.” This is a 
there assertion, unsupported by any 
shastric texts. It isa false assertion, as 
the mere fact that many rishis the authors 
of shastras were either the offspring of 
inter-caste marriages or contracted such 


marriages themselves. 

That inter-caste marriages are prohibited by 
Shastric injunctions, and if legalised, will be ssbver- 
sive of the time-honoured customs and immemorial 
usages of Hindu Society and will deal a death-blow 
to the long established traditions of the Hindu Com- 
munity. 

This is not true. 


Although there is a recommendation that Savarna 
(with the same caste) marriages are preferable on 
religious grounds, yet azuloma (¢. e., where the hus- 
band is of higher caste) marriages are declared to be 
perfectly valid (Manu, III ,12-18 and 43-44, IX, 85 ; 
Yajnavalkya, 1,57, 62; Vishnu XVI and XXIV; 
Narada, XIII, 5-6 ; Vyasa, I], 10; Sankha, 1V, 6-8 
and 14; Gautama, IV.) 

The issue of anxzloma marriages inherit their father’s 
property (Mant IX, 148-155 ; Vajnavalkya, II, 125 ; 
Beredes XIII, 14; Vrihaspati, X XV, 27-29; Vishnu, 

IIL.) 

There are provisions in the law (Manu, X, 64: 
Yajnavalkya, I. 96) whereby the issue of anuloma 
marriages may in course of time attain to the status 
of the father’s caste, 

Pratiloma (é.e., where the wife is of higher caste) 
marriages, though condemned on moral and religious 
grounds are acknowledged to be legally valid and 
socially prevalent, detailed rules being formulated 
for the guidance of Aumlomaja as well as Pratilomaja 
castes—(Manu, X ; Yajnavalkya, I. 90-95; Narada 
XH, 108-112; Vishnu, XVI; Vaslstha, XVIII; 
Gautama, IV ; Vyasa, I, 8). In Manu, X, 13, it is 
ordained that certain Pratilomoja castes stand on the 
same footing as regards sacred rites as the corres- 
ponding duzulomaja ones. G. C. Sarkar Sastri in his 
Hindu Law says: Although marriage of an inferior 
man with a superior woman may be disapproved 
and condemned, still, ifsuch a marriage does in fact 
take place, the same must be regarded valid as 
between the parties to it, and the issue legitimate.’ 
In Mr. V. N. NMandlik’s edition of Yajnavalkya (page 
432) it is stated that ‘In his (Manu’s) time the mixed 
classes, both Sa/oma and Viloma, had’ acquired consi- 
derable importance.’ Thecodes of Manu (1. 2) and 
Yajnavalkya (1. 1) both begin with an express decla- 
ration that the rules laid down are applicable to the 
primary as well as to the mixed castes, Azzzlomaja 
and Pratilomoja, A text of Gautama (XXVII, 45) 
quoted in the Vyavahara Mayukha, the Vivadaratnahara 
and the Vivada Chintamant and a text of Virhad- 
vishnu (XV. 36-38) both lay down that the main- 
tenance of Pratilomaja sons must be provided for, 
while a passage of Vishnu (XVI, 16) even allows 
them to inherit their paternal property. 

The prohibition as regards inter-caste marriages, 
which now prevails, is based on two texts, one of the 
Aditya and the other of the Vrihannaradiya Purana, 
which lay downthat although such marriages -have 


been sanctioned by the Sastras, yet they must’be 
avoided by the twice-born (dwija) malesin the ald 
Yuga. But these texts have really no binding force 
(1) because the Puranas are not sources of law 
(Manu, U, 26; Yajnavalkya. 1, 7; Gautama I, 1) 
and cannot prevail against the express provisions of 
the Smritis, though they may be received in evidegce 
to illustrate or corroborate a legal proposition, and 
(2) because the Aditya and the Vrihanuaradiya which 
are mere Upapuranas have not the weight even of a 
Pauranic compilation since they are not included 
among the 18 Puranas believed to be composed by the 
great sage, Vyasa. 


Sir B. K. Bose, the well-known ad- 


vocate of Nagpur, writes :— 

An anuloma marriage, ie, a marriage ofa man of 
ahigher caste with a woman of a lower caste, was 
allowed .by our law-givers and was certainly in 
vogue at least three centuries ago. Speaking general- 
ly, Mitakshara is of paramount authority 
throughout India except in Bengal, where Dayabhaga 
takes its place. In the part dealing with ‘Inherit- 
ance,’ there are in the Mitakshara special passages 
elaborately laying down how patrimony is to be 
divided among sons begotten on women of different 
varna or caste. [ need hardly point out that the 
sons here referred to are legitimate sons, i. e, issues 
of valid and recognised marriage. Viramitrodaya, 
which has been declared by the Privy Council as an’ 
authority next after the Mitakshara in the Benares 
School, discusses the subject at considerable length, 
I refer to Golap Shastri’s translation, pages 95-100, 
(Edition of 1879). Dealing with the social aspect of 
these mixed marriages, the author at page 96 says: 
‘although the miaeelage of a Sudra woman by a 
twice-born person is much censured, and espousing 
aSudra with the intent of having sons by her is 
on all hands prohibited, (here texts are quoted) 
still, a marriage for the purpose of pleasure, and 
a marriage for the purpose of religion being seconda- 
ry toeach other, a son may be born of a married 
woman of the Sudra class by reason of the relation 
of the purposes through the act, whereby any of 
the purposes may be attained.’ In the passages 
which follow, texts from Manu, Vijnaneswara 
and other Rishis are quoted to support the dis- 
tinction between the carnal and religious aspect of 
such marriages. It is clear from the whole discus- 
sion that they were considered perfectly legal though 
not carrying the religious merits of a marriage 
between two people of the samecaste. The book 
was written either towards the end of the 16th or 
the beginning of the 17th century and the laws dis- 
eussedin it was clearly a living law then. Daya- 
bhaga is the paramount authority in’Bengal. That 
at the time it was. promulgated, mixed marriages 
were allowed would appear from Chapter IX which 
lays down elaborate rules regulating partition 
among sons by wives of various castes. Vyavabara 
Mayukha of the Bombay School recognises mixed 
marriages and provides for division of ancestral 
property among sons by wives of different castes in 
para 125 of the Vyavaharadhaya (Mr. Mandlik’s 
translation, p. 218), In the Vivada Chintamani, 
which gives the law in the Mithila Country, there 
is a whole section dealing with distribution of 
ancestral property among brothers unequal in 
class, that is, born of mothers belonging to different 
castes. (See Prasonna Koomar Tagore’s Transla- 
tion, p. 271-274. Calcutta Edition of 1863.) 

Authorities specially recognised in Southern India 
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such as Smriti Chandrika, the Madhaviya and the 
Saraswati Vilasha, also recognise the validity of 
these mixed marriages. In the Digest of Hindu Law 
compiled by Jagannatha, Tarkapanchanana, under 
the direction of Mr. Colebrocke and translated by 
him in 1796 will be found collected a large number of 
authoritat.ve texts by well-known Rishis recognis- 
ing the validity of mixed marriages. Apparently 
such marrfages were in the opinion of Mr. Colebrooke 
and the aaithor of the , Digest, a rigid orthodox 
Hindu, valid at the time it was prepared and 
translated. Theses texts will De found iu Book V. 
Chapter HII ‘partition among brothers’, They 
are numbered 140 to 172. In some of them such a 
marriage is not approved. Some eyen go so far as to 
lay down that it instantly degrades the man who 
contracts it. Butits legality when it does take place 
is nowhere questioned. The account of the origin of 
the mixed castes, as given by Manu and other sages 
shows that people belonging to them had a status 
similar to the status of the four principal castes, They 
were certainly not out of the pale of the Hindu caste 
system. The author of the Mitakshara specially 
deals with inter-caste marriages in the Achara Kanda 
while dealing with the subject of marriage. Ido not 
deny that all the texts referred to above deal with 
marriage betwe@n a woman of an inferior caste with 
a man of a superior caste. They nowhere deal with 
marriage between a woman of superior caste with a 
man of aninferior caste. But the late Shastri Golap 
Chandra Sarkar, himself an orthodox Hindu, aftera 
careful consideration of the texts has recorced his 
opinion that the disapprobation in this respect is 
only moral, Such a marriage is condemned as repre- 
hensible but itis not pronounced to be illegal, render- 
ing the issue illegitimate. 

The memorialists are very anxious 
that the disembodied spirits of Hindus 
should not starve in the next world. So 
they write :— 

That the Hindus believe that the welfare of the 
Atma (Souf) after death, depends on the due perform- 
ance of the Sraddha ceremonies by their progeny, and 
that no Sraddha can have religious efficacy unless the 
progeny performing them are of parents of the same 
caste married according to Shastric rites. ’ 

The altruism of the memorialists is 


indeed very commendable. But if some 
Hindus are prepared to run the risk of 
starvation in the next world owing to 
lack of pinda, why should the memorialists 
be so anxious? Besides, we have no 
means of knowmg how the souls of <hose 
rishis, kings and others who contracted 
inter-caste marriages, are faring in the 
next world. It would be of great ad- 
vantage if the memorialists could send a 
commission of enquiry, composed of 
members chosen from among themselves, 
to the next world to set all doubts at rest. 
Moreover, as inter-caste Hindu marriages 
still prevail in Nepal, Sikkim, Darjeeling 
and some Bast Bengal districts, how do 
the souls of those who marry out of 
their castg fare in the next world? Baba 
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Satyananda Bose has said to the Bengalee’s 
interviewer: “Itis perhaps not generally 
known that inter-caste marriages take 
piace evenat thepresent moment amongst 
“ayasthas, Vaidyas and Sahas in the 
districts of Sylhet, Mymensing and Comilla.’ 
Dr. Dwarakanath Mitter, mM.a. mi., has 


seid to the same interviewer: “In some. 


tarts of Bengal, viz., in Comilla, Sylhet 
and Noakhali, marriages bétween Vaidyas 
and Kayasthas have been sanctioned by 
arcient custom.” 


Future of Constantinople. 


Reuter has cabled that the ‘Temps’ 
zonsiders that Constantinople and the 
Scraits must become international terri- 
tory. The paper attaches great signifi- 
zanceto the fact that the General com- 
randing the Allies has taken over the 
policing and sanitation of Constantinople 
owing to disorder, and submits that Con- 
scantinople must not be allowed to revert 
to its former state. Thereupon the Aga 
Ehan, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, the Rt. Hon’ble 
Syed Amir Ali, Mr. A. Yusut Ali, Mr. A. 
S. Anik, Mr. M.H. Ispahani, and a num- 
ber of other Moslems have, in a letter to 
Mr. Balfour, protested against the irres- 
ponsible suggestion that Constantinople 
saould be handed over to a Christian 
State or internationalised, They point 
out that this directly conflicts with the 
Frinciple of nationality and would cause 
grave dissatisfaction among the*Mussal- 
mans all over the world. They affirm that 
Constantinople is now in all essentials a 
“foslem city and the signatories are confi- 
dent that no racial or religious prejudices 
- will be allowed to impair the trust of the 
Sdoslem nationsin the good faith of the 
Allies and that the settlement of this 
<aomentous world-problem will be based 
cn principles of justice and equity and 
sational unity, laid dows by Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson. From the 
crorthern borders of Syria proper to the 
Bgean and the Black Sea along its south- 
ern littoral, as far as the frontiers of Azer- 
daijan, the population of roughly twenty 
xiillions is in some districts exclusively 
end in others preponderately of Turkish 
race. The whole of this territory with 
“Constantinople “as capital, should be left 
in the hands of the Turkish nation in 
accordance with the recent declaration of 
che Premier. The signatories at present 
express no opinion with regard to the 
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other provinces of Turkey but urge that 
whatever may be the ultimate settlement 
of the Armenian question, the rights and 
interests of the large Mussalman popula- 
tion.in Armenia should be safe-guarded. 
They should be protected from persecution 
and at least be placed on an equal footing 
with the non-Moslem population. 

This is the substance of the letter as 
cabled by Reuter. Replying to it Mr. 
Balfour has said that these questions can 
only be decided by the Peace Conference, 
which is true. 

We do not see by what right or for 

what just reason Constantinople can be 
treated in the way suggested by the 
“Temps”. The allied statesmen who enun- 
ciated the doctrine of self-determination 
never expressly laid it down that its appli- 
cation would be confined to peoples pro- 
fessing Christianity ; on the contrary, Mr. 
Lloyd George expressly said that the 
native African inhabitants of the quondam 
German colonies in Africa would be allow- 
ed to exercise the right of self-determina- 
tion. Later, when victory had been won, 
it was said on behalf of France and Great 
Britain that in Mesopotamia, Syria, &c., 
foreign institutions would not be imposed 
on the people, but that they would be 
allowed to live under their own indige- 
nous forms of administration. 
_ There is the plea of disorder in Con- 
stantinople. But is there not far greater 
disorder, both in extent and degree, in the 
vast Russian territories ? Why is there no, 
proposal to internationalise these terri- 
tories ? 

The Turk has been accused of diabolical 
atrocities, of deliberate attempts, partly 


.carried out, to exterminate the Armenians 


and other Christian subjects of his. Tak- 
ing it for granted that all these accusa- 
tions are perfectly true, it may be said 
with equal truth that in recent years the 
Bulgarians have attempted to exterminate 
the Mussalmans within their reach ;in 
Russia under the Tsars, there were pogroms 
against the Jews; the Germans have 
tried to exterminate some African tribes ; 
the Belgians have done the same in the 
Congo region; and some other European 
peoples have followed the same policy in 
other regions ; and that the Europeanisa- 
tion of America and Australasia is due to 
a successful process of extermination. On 
the showing of European historians and 
contemporary European journalists them- 
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selves, the record in manslaughter belongs 
to some European peoples professing 
Christianity. Seeing that no territory 
belonging to any white Christian people is 
going to be internationalised, it would not 
be just to treat Turkish territory as ifit 
was “No Man’s Land”. For, whatever th- 
capacity or crimes the Turks may be 
alleged to be guilty of, .some Christian 
nation or other would be found to be 
guilty of the same; and, yet the country 
of no independent Christian nation is 
going to be internationalized. Guarantees 
for future order and humane. government 
ought certainly to be demanded ; but these 
ought to be demanded irrespective of race 
or creed. 


Case of Russia. 


What the allies intend to do with re- 
gard to Russia, on the proposal of Presi- 
dent Wilson, is quite just and noble, and 
is far different f-om the apprehended treat- 
ment of Turkey. A Peace Conference 
Communique says : 

The representatives of the five Great 
Powers have approved President Wilson's 
proposal, which emphasises that the sole 
desire of the Associated Governments is to 
help the Russians and not interfere in 
their internal concerns. It re-iterates the 
Powers’ friendliness, not enmity, towards 
Russia and declares their wish to alleviate 
the present conditions and assist in the 
restoration of order. It unreservedly re- 
cognises the resolution and proclaims that 
there is no intention to countenance 
counter-revolutionary bodies and it recog- 
nises the impossibility of Europe and the 
world being at peace while that does not 
exist in Russia. The Associated Govern- 
ments recognise and accept it as their 
duty, therefore, to serve Russia in this 
great matter as generously, unselfishly, 
thoughtfully and ungrudgingly as they 
would serve every other friend and ally, 
and they are ready to render this service 
in any way that is most acceptable to 
Russia. In this spirit and with this pur- 
pose, they invite every organised group 
now exercising or attempting to exercise 
authority or military control in Siberia or 
within the pre-war boundaries of Euro- 
pean Russia, except Finland, to send three 
representatives for each such group to 
Princes Island in the Sea of Marmora, 
where they will be met by the representa- 
tives of the Associated Powers provided 
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that a truce, meantime, is proclaimed 
among the parties invited and prcvided 
that all the armed forces, sent agairst the 
people or territory outside pre-war 
European Russia or Finland or anywhere 
where autonomous action is contemolatcd 
under President Wilson’s fourteen Doints 
are, meanwhile, withdrawn. The object 
of the meeting of the aforementioned re- 
presentatives ,is to ascertain R-ssian 
wishes andarrive at an understanding 
whereby Russia can work out her own 
purposes and happy co-operative relations 
between Russia and the other world 
peoples be established. A prompt reply is 
requested. Itis stated that the Allies will 
facilitate the journey of the representa- 
tives across the Black Sea and will expect 
all parties to give similar facilities The 
representatives are expected at the adpoin- 
ted place on February 15th. 

It is to beshoped that every organised 
group in Russia, exercising or attempting 
to exercise authority, would accept, and 
take advantage of this generous offer, and 
that the Allied great powers would treat 
Turkey, too, in the same generous spirit. 


Pandit Malaviya on Hindu-Moslem Unity. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviye, like 
every true patriot, was so impressec with 
the essential importance of Hindu-Moslem 
unity, that at the close of the Delhi s2ssion 
of the Congress, in the course of an im- 
prompty address, he expressed his pre- 
paredness, for the sake of such unity, to 
witness cow-killing, however grezt the 
pain it would cause him as an orthodox 
Hindu. The significance of such a declara- 
tion would not be lost on those who know 
with what repugnance and horror the 
slaughter of cows is looked upon by 
Hindus. 


Extent of Self-rule demanded by the 
Congress. 


The Congress in its special session at 
Bombay formulated its demand of sel/rule, 
At the Delhi session, the majority of the de- 
legates carried aresolution demanding more 
of self-rule than what the delegates had asked 
for at Bombay. In theory, it is quite clear 
that the least advanced parts of India 
are as much entitled to political freedoia 
and independence as the most povrerful 
and progressive countries. But for prac- 
tical reasons, it would be useless at 
present for arty part of India to demand 
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indzpendence, beeause the demand could 
not be enforced. Similarly, it is not at 
a.i unreasonable to ask that there should 
be cully responsible provincial government 
in all the provinces of India. But we 
tkink it was bad strategy to demand more 
at Delhi a few months after something 
less had been asked for at Bombay. It 
stculd be'remembered “that asking is very 
different from doing. There is no harm 
in aiming and trying to do more at noon 
tken inthe morning, in matters in which 
achievement and attainment depend on 
caz own efforts alone. But when we ask 
that others should give us certain powers 
and rights, the impression should be 
produced on the mind of those who are 
tc give that we know our own minds. 
Taerefore, there should have been a cer- 
tain constancy in our demands for at least 
six months. It bespeaks some lack of 
weridly wisdom too to suppose that 
a more extensive demand would stand 
a greater chance of being conceded bya 
victorious nation than a less extensive 
and more modest demand made when 
victory seemed still distant and doubtful. 
Has not even President Wilson, the leader 
and spokesman of a most powerful nation, 
felt obliged not to insist upon his full pro- 
gremme being carried out? Strategy 
also required that we should be able to 
Fresent a united front without sacrificing 
any essential principle or saying that in 
which we did not believe. Just ag in the 
battlefield, so in political campaigns there 
is much virtue'and efficacy in acting to- 
gether. 

In .saying all this we donot mean to 
say that India has no right to self-deter- 
mination. She has that right, and she 
tas also the right to claim self-determina- 
tion at any time, In the exercise of that 
right she may claim even to be free and 
independent. But as in thespecial session 
cf the Congress at Bombay, our demands 
were formulated in a certain way we. 
stould have adhered to the main lines of 
tre resolutions of that session, and that 
for the sake of consistency and continuity 
of policy. 

It would not be wise on the part of 
British statesmen to take advantage of 
tke division in or ranks to whittle down 
tke Reform Scheme.’ On the contrary, 
considering how a very large number of 
Incian politicians, probably the majority, 
want far greater political power than is 
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proposed in the official scheme to be 
given to us, it would be only statesman- 
like to go further than that scheme in con- 
ferring political rights on us. Men become 
satisfied or dissatisfied with what they get 
aecording to the ideas that they have of 
what they deserve to have. Itis the part 
of statesmanship to do all that may be 
done, without grave risk, to satisfy the 
people. It is clear that the official scheme 
will not satisfy the majority of the 
Congress party. It will not satisfy the 
Moderates, too. For though they have 
said that they would accept the scheme 
as it is without modification, it is clear 
from the modifications proposed by them 
that the official scheme will not give them 
genuine inward satisfaction. For -these 
reasons, if British statesmen are wise, they 
would be well-advised in embodying in the 
Bill to be introduced in Parliament at 
least those modifications which have been 
suggested by both ‘Moderates’ and 
“Extremists.” The British rulers of India 
are anxious to put an end to revolutionary 
ideas and efforts in India. They want to 
do this mainly by repressive measures. 
But history shows that repression alone 
or chiefly repression cannot eradicate 
revolutionary tendencies and attempts. 
The political aspirations of the people in 
whose midst such tendencies manifest 
themselves must be fulfilled and constitu- 
tional means provided by which still 
higher aspirations can be surely gratified, 
if revolutionary ideas are to entirely 
disappear. But if the official scheme really 
satisfies neither “Moderates” nor “Ex- 
tremists,” how can it be regarded as aun 
antidote to revolutionary ideas ? 

’ And, in addition to the continuance of 
dissatisfaction, there is going to be the . 
perpetuation of repressive Jaws. Nothing 
can be moregcalculated to give a long lease 
of life to revolutionary longings in the 
minds of a small group of ardent and im- 
patient souls and to breed secret sympathy 
with them in a wider circle of persons who 
would never participate in word or deed 
in revolutionary doings. 


New Repressive Bills. 


Following out the recommendations of 
“the Rowlatt Committee the Government - 
of India have drafted two new repressive 
bills, which, as the Imperial Legislative 
Council is constituted, are sure to become 
law even if all Indian members thereot 
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vote against them. We are absolutely 
against the enactment of fresh repressive 
laws, We would rather urge the repeal of 
some of the existing ones. 

In pursuit of the policy of the 
foreign bureaucracy of India, the Morlty- 
Minto reforms were given in combination 
with a strong dose of repression. The 
same policy is going to be pursued now, 
though it ought to be clear to all intelli- 
gent observers that the policy followed 
during+the Morley-Minto regime and after- 
wards, did not allay unrest in India, but 
on the contrary intensified it. The policy 
proposed to be pursued henceforward has 
also a distinction all its own, in that 
though we do not know what political 
powers, ifany, we are going to have, we 
have before usin clear print the draft of 
the repressive laws. A Bengali proverb 
says that one can bear blows on the back 
if food is also provided to fill the stomach. 
Here there is a certain prospect of the 
oe though the food is not within 
sight. 

Fresh repressive laws are not wanted. 
Even when the Defence of India Act would 
cease to bea law of the land six months 


after the termination of the war, there. 


would remain enough weapons in the 
armoury of the police and the executive 
to lay by the heels all criminals, would-be 
criminals, and innocent persons obnoxious 
to men in power, whom they might want 
to bring to a proper frame of mind and 
body. 

It is a fundamental principle of the 
British and other civilised democratic gov- 
ernments that no person should be de- 
prived of liberty, property or life unless 
after open trial in an ordinary court of 
law in which the accused person has had 
the fullest opportunity of defending him- 
self. This principle is and can ee allowed 
to be departed from only durfnga state 
of war, caused by aggression, invasion, 
rebellion, or revolution. But India is not 
in a state of war. And the revolutionaries, 
accepting the official version of the facts, 
are or were a microscopic minority of the 
people. Those who during the war were 
actively loyal as soldiers, camp-followers, 
members of ambulance corps, doctors, 
members of labour corps, donors to the 
various war funds, purchasers of war 
bonds and subscribers to war loans, &c., 
were far larger in number. Those who 
were passively loyal were far more numer- 


ous still. Why then undertake legislation 
which is sure to lead to the harrassrert 
and punishment of many innocent persons 
along with the punishment of some actual 
offenders ? The acts of rebellion and revo- 
lution in Ireland were far more seriots 
and numerous than anything done by the 
revolutionaries in India. In fact, there 
can be no comparisen between the siate 
of things in IreJand and India. Anc yet 
there has not been any fresh permanert 
repressive legislation in Ireland. There 
persons sentenced even to capital punisL- 
ment after trial have been pardoned. 

Within 17 years of the American 
occupation of the Philippine Islands, tke 
Filipinos have got an autonomous gorern- 
ment by an organic Act, known as tke 
Jones Law, Section 8 of which runs in part 
as follows :— 


- "See. 3. That no law shall be enacted in said 
islands which sha& deprive any person of life, liderty, 
or property without due process of law, or deny to 
any person therein the equal protection of the iaws. 
Private property shall not be taken for pubtic use 
without just compensation. 

“That in all criminal prosecutions the accuseé shall 
enjoy the right to be heard by himself and coursel co 
demand the nature and cause of the accusation 
against him, to have a speedy and public tr al, co 
meet the witnesses face to face, and to have campul- 
sory process to compel the attendance of witnesses in 
his behalf. 

“That no person shall be held to answer fo: a 
criminal offence without due process of law; and 20 
person for the same offence shall be twice put in 
jeopardy of punishment, nor shall be compelled in aay 
criminal case to be a witness against himself. 

“That all persons shall before conviction be bail- 
able by sufficient sureties, except for capital offeace . 


* * * 


“That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended unless when in cases of 
rebellion, insurrection, or invasioa the public safety 
may require it, in either of which events thé sa-ne 
may be suspended by the President, or by the Gover- 
nor General, wherever during such period the 
necessity for such suspension shell exist. 

“That no ex post facto law or bill of attainuer 
shall be enacted...... 

“That excessive 
excessive fines imposed, 
punishment inflicted. ; 

“That the right to be secured against urteaso- 
nable searches and selzures shall not be violatec. 

* = * * . * 

“That no law shall be passed“abridgirg he 
freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of ~he 
people peaceably to assemble and petition che 


Government for redress of grievances. 
*! *. *® * 


bail shall not be required, ror 
nor cruel and unuscal 


“That no warrant shall issue but_upon prebasle 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, end 
particularly describing the place to be searched end 
the person og things to be seized. 
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After a much longer period of British 
rule in India than the period of the 
American occupation of the Philippine 
Islands, we have got no sort of autonomy, 
but, on the contrary, we have Had some 
and are going to lave more repressive 
laws abridging the freedom of speech, of 
the press and the right of free*peaceable 
meeting and petitioning and seriously 
:oterfering with the right of personal 
liberty, which is the very foundation of 
political freedom. The contrast is very 
imstructive. eAnd it becomes very impres- 
sive when it is remembered that repression 
-s being resorted to at the close of a war, 
professedly waged for the world’s freedom, 
during which India made enormous con- 
tributions in men, money and materials,— 
a fact repeatedly acknowledged by King 
Seorge V, British statesmen of cabinet 
rank and two Viceroys. 

There is a trite but flinsy argument 
ased by those whonirepressive laws would 
aever touch because of their race, or 
Decause of their selfishness, want of public 
spirit, cowardice, or flunkeyism, to the 
effect that as such laws would operate 
only against the guilty, honest men need 
not be afraid of them or criticise them. 
The fact is, even when accused persons are 
cried in the ordinary law courts according 
zo the usual procedure and possess full 
facilities for self-defence, innocent persons 
are not unoften convicted. When the 
ordinary legal safeguards are abgent, the 
ckance of the punishment of innocent 
persous is greatly increased. Ifin certain 
cases the ordinary legal procedure is not 
tc be followed and the ordinary legal safe- 
guards are to be done away with or de- 
creased, on the plea that only the guilty 
would be punished, why not make this 
ergument of universal application, why 
try to make punishment swift and sure 
only in cases of a “political” character, 
end that in times of peace® © 

The police and the executive want swift 
ard sure means of repression ostensibly 
faz the purpose of administering justice 
speedily ; but even they may not be aware 
that they may be impelled by a different 
motive. In Morley’s Recollections, vol. I, 
fp. 257, we read :— 

—saidto me th niorning, ‘You ‘see, the great 
executive officers never like or trust lawyers.” “PI 
tell you why,” I said, “tis because they don't like or 


trast law : they in their hearts believe before all else 
tke virtues of will and arbitrary power.” That 
= e 
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system may have worked in its own way in old days, 
and in those days the people way have had no parti- 
cular objection to arbitrary rule. But, as you have 
said to me scores of times, the old days are gone and 
the new times breath a new spirit; and we cannot 
carry On upon the old maxims. 


« This is quite true. 

The plea that crime cannot be repressed 
without recourse to special laws, which 
are often a negation of alllaw, is really a 
confession of failure, of policeand executive 
inefficiency, or of incapacity to goyern in 
the right way, or of misgovernment. In 
ordinary times a good and enlightened 
government maintains peace and order by 
means of an efficient and honest police and 
educational, economic and political mea- 
sures and methods which leave no room 
for seething discontent. By a good and 
enlightened government we mean one 
under which the people are free, fearless, 
public-spirited and progressive. In order — 
that the people may remain so, both they 
and their government have to take some 
risk of being troubled or injured by bold 
and lawless spirits. It is comparatively 
easy to maintain law and order by cowing 
down the people by means of repressive 
methods and laws and an all-powerful 
police. For the repressive weapons which 
terrorise the guilty also break the spirit of 
the innocent, and thus defeat the very 
object for which all civilised governments 
exist or ought to exist, viz, to enable 
enlightened, courageous and public-spirit- 
ed citizens to lead happy and useful lives. 

The minds of the advocates of repres- 
sive laws often work in a vicious circle, 
Disregard of public opinion and recourse 
to arbitrary measures result in political 
crimes. The history of the days of the 
anti-partition and Swadeshi-boycott 
movements in Bengal illustrate this obser. 
vation. For the suppression of political 
crime, freshé arbitrary or repressive me- 
thods are advocated. If these fail, it is 
argued that there has not been enough of 
repression and that there should be more 
of it. On the other hand, if these methods 
succeed, as it is claimed they have in the 
form of the Defence of India Act, it is 
argued that the repressive laws should be 
perpetuated, because as soon as they cease 
to be operative there would be a recru- 
descence of crime. Thus whether repres- 
sion fails or succeeds, its advocates are 
never at aloss for arguments to maintain 
that it should continue. 
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Possession of :Seditious Documents. 


One of the proposed repressive enact- 
ments is Bill No. 1 of 1919, of which the 
second section runs as follows: 

2. In chapter VI of the Indian Penal code after 
section 124-A the following section shall be inserteds 
namely :—~ 

_ ‘124-B, Whoever has in his possession any sedi- 
tious document intending that the same shall be 
published or circulated shall, unless he proves that 
he had such document in his possession for a lawful 
purpose, be punishable with imprisonment, which 
may extend to two years, or with fine or with both. 

£xplanation,—For the purposes of this section, the 
expression “seditious Document” means any docu- 
ment containing any words, signs or visible represen- 
tations which instigate or are likely to instigate, 
whether directly or indirectly— 

(a) The use of criminal force against his Majesty 
or the Government extablished by Law in British 
India, or against public servants generally or any 
class of public servants or any individual public 
servant, or ; 

(b) The Commission or abetment of anything 
wees an offence against sections 121, 121-A, 122 
or or 


_ Wedo not know how, in case this sec- 
tion becomes law, Government propose to 
prove that the possessor of a seditious 
document intended to publish or circulate 
it. Nor is it easy to imagine how its 
possesor can disprove any such intention. 
And what possibly can be the lawful pur- 
poses for which a man may have in his 
possession a seditious document? How 
can the police get scent of the possession 
of such a document by any person, unless 
spies or informers furnish the information? 
And supposing the police acting on such 
information searched the house of the per- 
son informed against and find the docu- 
ment, might it not be presumed that a spy 
Or an informer had himself somehow 
placed the document there to incriminate 
the householder ? Should the document 
have been really placed there by an agent 
of the police, how would the accused per- 
son be able to exculpate himselkeasily ? 

With the aid of this section journalists 
may be more easily victimised than other 
people. Editors receive heaps of articles 
poems, stories, complaints, and corres- 
pondence of all sorts. It requires some 
time to go through this mass of manus- 
cripts and dispose of them. Many things 
remain unread for some time. And all 
articles, poems, etc., sent to an editor are 
certainly meant for publication. Would it 
be right to presume that because a sedi- 
tious manuscript or picture was found in 
the house or office of an editor, he was 
guilty of a criminal intention ? 


Some of the existing permanent laws on 
the Indian statute book restrict freedom 
of speeeh, and freedom of the press, that is 
to say, the freedom, to communicate to 
others, by means of speech or by typcgra- 
phical or lithographic printing what one 
knows or¢hinks. The proposed law seeks 
to restrict the freedom of the pen oz the 
pencil even though ofte may not have the 
least desire to* communicate to others 
whatis put down on paper with pen or 
pencil. Whatever is technically seditious 
according to the explanation quoted 
above,.is not necessarily immoral], sinfxl or 
vicious. There are certain man-made 
offences which are not necessarily offences 
against naturallaws. By seeking to pres- 
cribe what a man shall or shall no: do 
evenin the recesses of one’s study, even 
though it may be meant solely for one’s 
own recreation, exercise, or the indulgence 
of fancy, the rhlers of the country are step- 
ping beyond the province of governnent 
and seeking to introduce a kind of despo- 
tism unknown in uncivilised lands in 
ancient or modern times and in the most 
civilised countries of the presentday. Ifa 
manistobe in an alarmed and anxious 
state of mind even when writing something 
in the privacy of his study, not interding 
that it should be read by anybody else, it 
is certainly tantamount to shackling the 
mind. Whata man is afraid to express, 
he will certainly be afraid even to think or 
imagine. ° ; 

There are many chapters, cantos or 
portions of many excellent literary prcduc- 
tions of our country and indeed of all liter- 
ate countries which taken by themselves 
would come under the definition of a sedi- 
tious document. It is not at all impossible 
for authors to be harassed for such por- 
tions of unfinished new books in nanu- 
script. 

The greater the irresponsible pcwers 
conferred on the police, the greater would 
be the probability of people being harassed. 
This is not the way to produce cortent- 
ment. 


Double Punishment for Single Offence. 

The Organic Act for the Philiopine 
Islands from which we have quoted < sec. 
tion on a previous page, psovides thaz “zo 
person for the same offence shall be put 
twice in jeopardy of punishment.” This is 
a principle of civilised jurisprudence, end is 
also in consonance with common sense. 
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Eill No. 1 of 1919, of which we have al- 
ready quoted section 2, goes against this 


orinciple in section 6, which runs as fol- 


lows: 


6. After section 565 of the said Code, the follow- 
ing section shall be inserted, namely :— 

“565-4. (7) When any person is convicted of an 
sffence punishable under chapter VI of the Indian 
Penal Code, the Court may, if it thinks fit, at'the 
time of passing sentence on stich person, order him, 
3a his release after the expiratiqn of such sentence, 
to execute a bond with suretits for his good beha- 
viour so far as offences under Chapter VI of the said 
Code are concerged for such period not exceeding two 
years as it thinks fit. : 

(2) An order under sub-section (7) may also be 
made by an Appellate Court, or by the High Court 
when exercising its powers of revision. 

If the Court makes an order under sub-section 
-), it shall further direct that, until the person who 
is the subject of the order furnishes the required 
security, such person shall notify to the Local 
Zovernment or to such: officer as the Local Govern- 
ment may by general or special order appoint in this 
vehalf, his residence and any change of residence after 
~elease for the period for which secwrity is required. 

(4) Where any person is under an obligation to 
notify, in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
gection (2), his residence and any change of resideu- 
se after release, the Local Government -may by 
-der in writing direct that such person— 

(a) Shall not enter, reside or remain in any area 
specified in the order. get ¥ 

(b) Shall reside or remain in any area in British 
india so specified, and . ot re 

(ce) Shall abstain from addressing public meetings 
tar the furtherance or discussion of any subject 
ttzely to cause disturbance or public excitement, or 
of any political subject or for the distribution of 
aay writing or printed matter relating to any stich 
subject. 

(B) Any person refusing or neglecting to comply 
svith any direction under sub-section (8) or any 
order under sub-section (4), shall be punishable as 
if ne had committed an offence under section 176 of 
the Indian Penal Code. . 

(6) If the conviction is set aside on appeal or 
otherwise, all orders made under the provisions of 
tkis section shall become void. 

Explanation:—In_ this section the expression 
“public meeting’ has the ‘same meaning as is 
assigned to it by section 3 of the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act, 1911.” 


Association with Previous Convicts. 


Another provision of Bill No. 1 of 1919 
is of an undesifable character. It is laid 
down that 

On the trial of an offence under Chapter VI of the 
‘adian Penal Code, the following facts shall be rele- 
vant, namely :— ; 

(a) that the person accused has previously been 
enavicted of an offence under that Chapter, and . 

(6) that such person has habitually and voluntari- 
“vy associated with any person who has been convic- 
zed of an offence under that Chapter. 

Frequent association with previous 
zcnvicts under chapter VI, may take 
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place without an innocent man knowing 
that-those with whom he associates were 
previous convicts. Therein lies a great 
source of danger. Moreover, if previous 
convicts may not associate with innocent 
guén without incriminating them, and if 
ex-convicts are thus condemned either to 
an isolated existence or to the companion. 
ship of ex-convicts alone, one principal 
means of their reform would be gone. Of 
course, we do not assume that whoever 
has been convicted of -an offence under 
Ch. VI of the Indian Penal Code is 
necessarily a bad man. 


Bill No. 2 of 1919. 

The ‘superstitious’ Indian generally 
tries to begin the day with something 
auspicious, so that the whole day may 
bring good fortune. [n accordance with 
this predilection of the Indian mind, the 
Government of India have proposed to 
begin the work of legislation of the year 
1919, with the auspicious Bill No. 1 of 
1919, of which we have given some idea 
above. As that Bill is auspicious for 
Indians it is only to be expected that 
other bills of a similar nature should 
characterise the year. So we have Bill 
No. 2 of 1919, which, when passed, would 
be called the Criminal Law (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 191—. 

A principle recognised in civilised juris- 
ptudenee and embodied in the Philippine 
Organic Act is that “no person shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself.’ Section 12 of 
Bill No. 2 would practically go against 
this principle under certain circumstances. 

The Courts constituted for trials of 
offences under the proposed law would 
have the power to prohibit or restrict the 
publication of the reports of trials, only 
the substance of the evidence of witnesses 
shall be néade a memorandum of, and the 
judgment ofthe courts shall be final and 
conclusive and non-appealable. So these 
trials are not to be public, open and 
satisfactory, as these terms are ordinarily 
understood. 

Considering that it is from the police 
that Government derives all its informa. 
tion regarding the dangerous or suspicious 
character of certain of its subjects, the 
reader will find how dangerous the powers 
of the police would be under the sections 
extracted below : 


20. If the Governor General in Council is satisfied 
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that movements which are, iu his opinion, likely to 
lead to the commission of offences against the State 
are being extensively promoted in the whole or any 
. part of British India, he may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, make a declaration to that effect, 
and thereupon the provisions of this Part shall come 
into force in the area specified in the notifications - 
- 21, (1) Where, in the opinion of the Local Goveré- 
ment, there are reasonable grounds for believing that 
any person is or has been actively concerned in such 
area in any movement of the nature referred to in 
section 20, the Local Government may, by order in 
writing containing a declaration to that effect, give 
all or any of the following directions, namely : that 
such person— 
_ (a) shall, within such period as may be specified 
in the order, execute a bond with or without sure- 
ties to be of good behaviour for such period not 
exceeding one year may be so specified ; 

(d) shall notify his residence and any change of 
residence to such authority as may be so specified ; 

(ce) shallremain or reside in any area in British 
India so specified ; 

provided that, if the area so specified is outside the 
province, the concurrence of the Local Government 
of that area to the making of the order shall first 
have been obtained ; 
_ (d) shall abstain from any act so specified which, 
in the opinion of the Local Government, is calculated 
to disturb the public peace or is prejudical to the 
public safety ; and 

(e) shall report himself to the police at such periods 
as may he so specified. 


When an order has been made under 
section 21, there would be an inquiry 


' “da cattiera by “theinvestigating authority” 


into the facts of the Government case 
against the person upon whom the order 
has been passed. Every investigating 
authority shall consist of three persons, 
of whom one shall be a person having 
held judicial office not inferior to that of 
a District and Sessions Judge, and one 
shall be a person not in the service of the 
Crown in India. So these investigating 
authorities cannot be expected to have 
perfect judicial independence, or at least 
as much judicial independence as our 
High Court Judges. Not only is the 
inquiry to be held in camera, but the 
person in question shall not be Batitled to 
appear or to be represented before the 
investigating authority by pleader, though 
he himself may appear before the authority 
and furnish any explanation he may have 
to offer. As orders under section 21 may 
be renewed by the Local Government after 
the expiry of a year, a man’s liberty of 
action and movement may’ be restricted 
or taken away for an indefinite period. 
There are also powers given for the 
arrest of persons without warrant, the 
confinement of persons for a period not 
exceeding fifteen days without any trial 
DAIA—12 
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or any reason given, and ter the search 
for and seizure of anything found in tle 
place searched “which the person ex>- 


cuting the order has reason to believe is 
being used or is likely to be used for any 
purpose prejudicial to the public safety.” 

And insorder to make it quite clear that 
the Act is intended,to arm the executire 
and the police with powers for the exercis2 
of which they afe not to be responsible t2 
any judicial authority, section 41 lays 
down :— . 

No order under this Act shall be called in question 
in any Court, and no suit or prosecution or other 
legal proceeding shall lie against any persoa fer 
anything which is in good faith done or intende] 
to be done under this Act. ; 

The late war may have been fought fo~ 
the world’s freedom; but the year 191¢ 
does not promise to make us personally 
more free than we have been hitherto. Or 
the contrary, *it promises to forge foz us 
new fetters of a lasting character. 


General Amnesty for Political Prisoners. 

In previous issues we have stated the 
reasons for which we have urged the 
pardon and release of all persons tried and 
convicted cf political offences or deprived 
of liberty without trial on suspicion. We, 
therefore, think that the Hon’ble Babu 
Akhil Chandra Dutta was justified in 
moving a resolution recommending a 
general amnesty for deteaus. They are 
certainly not more dangerous than the 
Irish rebels and other political offenders 
who have been pardoned and set free. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter in oppos- 
ing Mr. Datta’s motion said :— 

They must not fgnore one fact. He asked how 
was it that after the detention of these men murders 
and dacoities which had been so common in Bengat 
had ceased to exist. Why did those heinous crimes 
cease as soon as vigorous action was taken under 
the Defence of India Act? If the trials under the 
ordinary law could ngt stamp out crime and if the 
Defence of India Act had had the desired effect, how 
Could a responsible gentleman suggest to let the 
society go back to the old order. It was their duty 
to protect innocent people from being shot down anc 
jt was their duty to see that the money ofinnocent 
people was not pillaged. False notions of justice 
alone must not apply in this case; the cancer in the 
body politic must be cured. At the same time he 
felt for some of the misguided youths who had 
been led on by irresponsible orators and jourrals 
to commit acts of violence. _ : 

The strongest defence of the action of 
the Government cannot go further than 
this that they arrested and confined a very 


large number of persons hoping that 
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among these there would be at least a few 
er:mirals and would-be criminals, and 
chat this hope has been justified. By using 
= drag net they may have succeeded in 
catching a few sharks along with a large 
number of fish. On the other hand, as 
zone of the detenus and state gprisoners 
has keen brought to public trial and con- 
victed, the public ought not to be expected 
So believe that all or any ef these persons 
aze really guilty. Itisin fact quite clear 
chat a large proportion must be innocent, 
as the release of hundreds by Government 
proves. The correctness of our observa- 
sion will be evident from the following 
Azures officially furnished by the Hon. Sir 
slenry Wheeler showing the actual extent 
ot the action taken by the Local Govern- 
ment. . 


1. Persons detained (other than cases of expulsion 
‘rom the province etc.) : 


2. Number of such persons released to date 481 

3. Number of persons in connection with ; 
whose proposed release sureties have been 

ealled for ow 196 
‘4, Number of persons remaining under 
restriction (apart from cases in which sure- 

ties have been called for) 

(a) In foreign domicile w. 259 

(b) In home domicile wo. 126 

388 


It is an argument in favour of a general 
amnesty that the release of so many per- 
sons has not in the least increased poli- 
tical or ordinary crime. 

In connection with Mr. Mitter’s plea 
that certain kinds of crime had ceased in 
Ben gal after the enforcement of the Defence 
of India Act, one would like to know the 
total number of political and non-political 
murders and attempts at murder and the 
total number of political and non-political 
Gacoities, year by year, before and atter 
the enforcement of the Defence of India 
Act, for a period of say three or four years 
each. The division of gertain kinds of 
crime into the two groups of political and 
non-political is done by the police, and 
may not be always correct. The true 
criterion as regards the success of a policy 
is the increase or decrease of crime in 
general. For, so far as the happiness, 
peace of mind and prosperity of a people 
are concerned, it may be observed that it 
is neither mowe painful nor more pleasant 
to be killed or robbed by political crimi- 
nals than by ordinary criminals. 

And as regards the stamping out of 
crime, it cannot be said that ¢he end or 
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the successful result can justify any means 
that may have been resorted to. No 
means or measures, however successful, 
can be commended which result in the 
denjoralisation or cowing down of a 
people and in the harrassment or punish- 
ment of many innocent persons along with 
the detection and punishment of a few 
offenders. The right kind of means consists 
in the removal of discontent by liberal 
political measures and increase of avenues 
of employment, and the increase of police 
integrity and efficiency. 
“The Pioneer” and the Press Act. 
Ina recent issue the Pioneer pnblished 


-an editorial paragraph casting reflections. 


on the conduct of Mr. S. Sinha as editor 
ofthe Hindustan Review for publishing 
an article entitled “The Rowlatt Romance 
—a Tragedy.” The Pioneer's animadver- 
sions rested on a_ sentence, reproduced 
from that article, torn from its context, 
and with the last clause omitted. In the 
very effective reply which Mr, Sinha sent 
to that paper but which it did not publish, 
he not only pointed out all this but turned 
the tables completely on the Anglo-Indian 
editor by reproducing from the Pioneer of 
the 4th September, 1908, a paragraph 
practically justifying and extolling the 
murder in Alipur Jail of Narendranath 
Gossain by two of his fellow-accused. Mr. 
Sinha concludes his letter, of which he has 
sent us a copy, as follows :— 


You neither withdrew what you had written 
nor expressed any regretfor it. There was no 
Press Act then, nor, as our subsequent experience 
has shown, would it have been perhaps utilized 
against you, had there beenone. But I tremble to 
think what fate would have overtaken an “‘Anglo- 
Vernacular” paper ifthat paragraph had appeared 
in-it, Nor am I surprised at your pointed and 
significant reference to me as ‘former member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council,’ for did you not say 
on another occasion that it was the same political 
species from@‘the smooth-tongued legislator to the 
bomb-thrower’? But I may inform you that I was 
in the Council when the Press Act was passed and 
was not one of the two members who voted against 
it. For my not offering opposition to its passage, I 
was severely taken to task by the Indian press, ! 
must, however, tell you that having since observed 
the very invidious manner in which local Govern- 
ments have administered the Act—letting Anglo- 
Indianjournals go scot-free, whatever license they 
may have permitted themselves in attacking the 
Government, the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
on the one side or my unfortunate countrymen on 
the other, while its rigours have been made to be felt 
by even harmless Indian editors and keepers of prin- 
ting presses—I have been forced to regret my attitude 
of 1910 and am now among the convinced opponents 
of that legislation. I feel so keenly on the subject 


. NOTES , 


that 1 unhesitatingly joined the deputation of 
the Press Association of India which waited upon his 
Excellency the Viceroy last year to urge the repeal of 
the Press Act—that deputation which was handled so 
roughly by you and other Anglo-Indian papers. I take 
particular care to say thisas you thought it right 
to conclude your paragraph against me by eypress- 
ing surprise at the demand for the repeal of the Att. 


Undersecretaryship and Peerage for 
an Indian. 


The appointment of Sir S. P. Sinha to 


be Undersecretary of State for India and his ° 


elevation to the British peerage are new 
departures. We welcome his appointment. 
It cannot do any harm to India, and may 
be of some advantage to her. It has at 
least this significance that the British 
ministry are desirous of pleasing India. 
Though his appointment is in no sensea 
substitute for political power for the 
people from whom heis sprung, it isa 
mark of the removal of the racial bar, so 
far as the office of the Undersecretary of 
State is concerned. He is an able and 
patriotic man and knows India from the 
inside, being one of the people ; and, there- 
fore, he may be able, to however small an 
extent, to remove some false notions re- 
garding India. As both he and Mr. Bhu- 
pendranath Basu are ‘“non-Brahmans,” 
the Sydenham gang have now an oppor-' 
tunity to be convinced that “non-Brah- 
man” does not necessarily mean ‘“‘depress- 
ed” and downtrodden by Brahmans. 

His elevation to the peerage was neces- 
sary, as otherwise, not being a member of 
parliament, he would not have been able 
to takeany part in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in either House, 

Exaggerated importance need not be 
‘attached to his appointment or elevation 
to the peerage. Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
indulged in unjustifiable exaggeration 
when he spoke of his appointment as 
bringing British policy in lige with the 
policy of Akbar. Akbar chos@ more than 
30 per cent of his highest officers from 
among the Hindus, and Hindus were dur- 
ing Moghul times not excluded from Gov- 
ernorships of provinces, the chief command 
in military expeditions, and even the prime 
ministership. British policy lags far behind 
Akbar’s policy or Mogul policy in these 
respects. 2 


Sir P. C. Roy Students’ Fund. 


We support with all our heart Mr. P. 
C. Chattopadhyay’s proposal to establish 
by public subscription a fund for helping 
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: 

poor students, naming it Sir P. C. Ray 
Students’ Fund. Sir P. C. Ray is a g:eat 
friend of students and has spent the 
greater portion of his earnings in help- 
ing them. Mr. Chattopadhyay is nct a 
mere talker. He says that if his scheme be 
approveg by the public, he would he glad 
to contribute one thousand rupees to start 
such a fund. ° 


The Sinn Féin Constituent Assembly. 
The opening of a Constituent Assembly 


- by the Sinn Fein party in Irelaud, and -he 


reading by it of a Declaration of Indcepen- 
dence, notifying the establishment of an 
Irish Rebublic and demanding the eracua- 
tion of Ireland by the English garvison, 
places the British Government in a some- 
what embarrassing position. British end 
other allied statesmen had_ repeatedly 
enunciated the principle of self-determiaa- 
tion. Ireland has taken them at tkeir 


-word, and announced to all the wozld 


what kind of government she wants. In 
the Constituent Assembly Count Plunkstt 
read an appeal to the nations asking 
for the recognition of Ireland’s national 
status and her right to vindication et the 
Peace Conference. Two delegates to the 
Peace Coznference were also appointec. It 
cannot be said that the Sinn Feiners re- 
present nobody. At the recent gcne~al 
election of members of Parliament, the 
majority of members returned by Irland 
were Sinn Feiners. Nor can the Consti-u- 
ent Assembly or the Sinn Fein parzy at 
present be suppressed by force; for the 
proceedings recently cabled by Reuter do 


not amount to any breach of the peace, or 


to armed rebellion or attempt at armed 
rebellion, Nothing short of granting im- 
mediate self-rule to Ireland can peaczfuly 
meet the needs of the situation. 

The “Leakage” scandal at Calcutte 

- University. - 

It will be rem@mbered that in 1917some 
Calcutta University examination questions 
became known before the dates of exami- 
nation more than once and that two 
committees were appointed to inquire into 
the matter. The second committee has 
now, after great, unnecessary, unwaztran- 
‘ted, and inexplicable delay, submitted its 
report. Itisa majority report, signed by 
four members, the minority of three hcving 
submitted a note of dissent. The inquiry 
has been entirely abortive. The only con- 
clusion of the committee which gives 
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setisfaction is that the leakage was not 
brought about by the examinees. 

We are not at all satisfied that all that 
could be done was done to find out the 
culprits. We are not convinced that Dr. 
Bruhl was not a careless or incapable 
ofcer. The committee complain of the 
long period which elapsed between the 
leakage of questions afd the enquiry. Who 
was or were responsible forethis delay ? 

It was indeed an unfortunate error of 
judgment on the part of Dr. S. P. Sarba- 
dhicari, a nfember of the committee, 
which Jed to the publication of the report 
and the note of dissent in the papers before 
tne date of the Senate meeting in which 
tne matter was to come up for disposal. 
This created a feeling against the dissent- 
Jug members, of which Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji, a most clever tactician took full 
ecvantage and was thereby able to carry 
tis motion that the report* be recorded. 
Nevertheless, the note of dissent deserves 
the serious consideration of the university 
euthoritiés. It contains many recommen- 
Cations, statements and observations which 
Sir Asutosh did not or could not traverse. 
We cannot praise him for the effort that 
he made to bring discredit‘on Babu Girish 
Chandra Mukherjee, a former assistant 
‘registrar of the university and a member 
of the leakage committee. Babu Girish 
Chandra is known to bea very able and 
honorable man, and if he and Dr. Bruhl 
could not pull on well together, it cannot 
azall be lightly assumed that it-was due 
to the fault or incapacity of the former. 
Babu Girish Chandra holds certificates, 
Dearing witness to his great ability, 
keen sense of duty and unquestionable 
integrity. And curiously enough, it is Sir 
Asutosh Mukherji’s certificate which 
speaks of him in the most superlative 
terms. 

We learn from the note, of dissent that 
out of 119 paper-setters to whom the 
zommittee sent questions for reply, only 
39 condescended to reply. We think the 
remaining 50, who did not help the com- 
mittee in their inquiries, have forfeited the 
right to the patronage of ,the University, 
and should not, at least for some years, 
be appointed paper-setters or examiners, 


The Leakage of Questions and Self- 
Government. 


At the time when the questions leaked 
out, some Anglo-Indian papers drew the 
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moral therefrom that Bengalis were unfit - 
for self-government. We showed then 

that though very important state secrets 

have often leaked out in the freest and 

most civilised countries, nobody has 

pee their right or ability to govern 

themselves, The Anglo-Indian papers have 

returned to the charge. For instance, 

The Empire writes :— 

And this’ édifying exhibition is given by an 
important and enlightened self-governing body in the 
most important and enlightened city of the most im- 
portant and enlightened Presidency of the country 
(see census reports). And again all the lovers and 
haters figuring in the exhibition are enlightened Ben- 
galees. The “Empire? was, as usual, the first 
journal to point to the bearing on the Reforms 
Proposals which the University Scandal has—though 
our local morning contemporaries were quick to 
follow our lead in this case as in most other cases— 
and we now suggest that Mr. T. E. Welby contribute 
another illuminating little letter to the “Spectator” 
on the lines of his Bengal Municipal Scandals eftort, 
pointing out how selfgovernors in Calcutta are 
influenced by their little personal and petty likes and 
dislikes, 


The Pioneer writes :— 


At Caleutta University the European counts for 
very little, Some of the European members come 
but rarely to the meetings of the Senate and some 
have excellent grounds for a silent vote in that, 
owing to their official’ position, they are unable to 


.take an active part; though the very fact that this 


fs the case does not speak well for the University 
atmosphere. 


Let us see whether it is proper to speak 
of the Calcutta University as an Indian 
self-governing body. In the Modern 
Review for June, 1917, we wrote :— 


‘In the opinion of the FProueer and some other 
Anglo-Indian papers Indians are unfit for self-govern- 
ment because the Calcutta University in the course 
of some sixty years has once signally failed to keep 
some of its question papers secret, besides two or, 
three minor cases of similar failure in previous years, 
But the fact is the Calcutta University is not a popu 
lar self-governing body. The majority of its Fellows ar 
nominated by Government, and its Vice-Chancellor: 
at present an Indian, is also appointed by Govern- - 
ment. Its Chgneellor and Rector are Englishmen. Its 
Registrar, the chief executive officer, is a European. 
Of its ten ex-officio Fellows eight are Europeans. Of the 
103 ordinary Fellows whose names are printed in the 
calendar for 1916, forty-eight are Europeans. Thus 
of the entire Senate, including the Chancellor, the 
Rector, the Vice-chancellor, the ex-officio Fellows and 
the ordinary Fellows, half are Indian and halt 
European. Among the Indians, many are Govern- 
ment servants, and of the non-official Indians again 


_ some are nominated. Bearing all these facts in mind, 


can anybody who is not prejudiced against Indians 
assert truthfully that the failure of a body like the 
Calcutta University once or twice or thrice in sixty 
years to prevent theft of question papers, shows that 
Indians in particular are unfit for self-government ? 
lf the University be to blame, Europeans, we think, 
should.shoulder half the blame. 


NOTES ‘ 


But supposing the University were a body entirely 
elected by the people, would its failure to prevent the 
leakage of question papers even then be a conclusive 
proof of our incapacity ? Well, if that be a conclusive 
proof of national unfitness, should not the people of 
the U. S. of America be pronounced unfit for self-rule, 
because President Wilson’s peace note of Dec. 18 
1916, somehow leaked out ?” : 


As regards the constitution of the 
Calcutta University Senate at the present 
time, the following figures should be noted. 
The total number of members, including 
the Chancellor and the Rector is 107. Of 
these 41 are Europeans. Eighty of the 
Fellows are nominated. Only seventeen 
Fellows are elected, and of these only 9 
are elected by registered graduates. It is 
not the fault of the Indians that among 
Europeans “some of the members come 
but rarely to the meetings of the Seaate.”’ 
Nor is there any reason why anybody 
should be unable to take an active part 
owing to his official position. There is no 
rule or law which eonsigns him to such 
inglorious passivity. 


Sir Leonard Rogers on Political 
Reforms. 


In his presidential address at the Science 
Congress, Sir L. Rogers was within his 
rights in speaking on scientific research 
in general and medical research in parti- 
cular, But he had no business to stray 
into the province of politics and condemn 
the Reform Scheme and prophesy that the 
future Indian administrators of India 
would be less able than the European 
members of the Indian Civil Service. The 
passage we refer to runs as follows :— 


Unfortunately the shortsightedness, to put it as 
mildly as possible, of the controlling service in India, 
the senior members of which, admitted before the age 
of eutry was raised to the present standard and 
almost invariable without any scientific knowledge, 
and whose education ceased before they became of 
age, has for long used its almost uncogtrolled power 
in India to prevent the more highly educated members 
of the scientific services, {including the medical, from 
receiving pay adequate to their training, much less 
the princely salaries which the. Indian Civil Service 
obtain for themselves. 

Let me make it quite clear that I am speaking in 
an absolutely impersonal manner, as I have the 
highest regard for the great administrative work 
done by the Indian Civil Service, which, I venture to 
prophesy, will receive even greater recognition in the 
future in direct proportion to the rate at which the 
complicated machinery for ruling the very numerous 
races of which India consists is handed over to ad- 
mittedly less able and experienced hands, for political 
reasons without any pretence at increased efficiency 
and so beyond the ken of a pure scientist to whom 
absolute truth and firmly based progress are of pri- 
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mary importance. Now that the war has led to 
careful enquiries into scientific education in Sreat 
Britain, and greatly increased demand for scienti ts 
at homie, the difficulty in recruiting those required .or 
industrial and educative progress in India will be 
much greater than hitherto, while it will be s.ill 
further enhanced by the uncertainty of the prospects 
of young mes coming to India for their life’s work ia 
Government® service due to the proposed ten yea-ly 
kaleidoscopic changes in the constitution of tuis 
country. I have felt it fo be my duty to point out 
the rocks ahead in tyis direction, and to indicate the 
absolute necessity of much more generous treatment 
in the immediate future of scientists of all branches of 
knowledge required for service in Indja. 

Evidently Sir Leonard wants that the 
future Indian administrators of Inda 
should pay European scientific men 
serving in India on a more lavish scale 
than at present. And itis equally evident 
that in his opinion the way to get money 
from Indians is to speak in dispraise of 
them. For, though he does not believe n 
our ability fo manage our affairs, he 
believes in our susceptibility to flattery. 
So he says :— 

What is wanted is an Indian Rockefeller to come 
forward with a crore or two of rupees, backed »y 
large contributions from many others to be devoted 
to the aid of genuine medical research all over India 
independently of race or position, under the control 
of a governing hody, the chairman and a large 
majority of whom should be sciertific experts. 

There is no doubt that in Sir Leonard's 
opinion the scientific experts are to he 
Europeans. While we highly value scienti- 
fic research, including medical . researc:1, 
we want, all Indian money meant for 
research work to be completely under 
Indian control, in order that Indians nay 
be able in increasing measure to carry cn 
all kinds cf research themselves. Europe- 
an scientific experts employed in India 
-have still to prove that, instead of repres- 
sing and suppressing indigenous talent fcr 
research, all or most of them try to 
bring out and encourage such talent. With 
the history and_results cf the Tata Re- 
search Institute “before him, we hope no 
rich Indian will be so foolish as to give a 
rupee to any institution over which 
Indians do not or will not have contrci- 
ling power. The capacity. of Indians fcr 
research can no longer admit of any-doub:. 
Why should we be hopelessly depencert 
forever on foreign aid ? 

When Europeans serving,in India speas 
of scientific research in India, they very 
often deliberately ignore the work done by 
Indians. The latest proof of this fact is to 
be found in the convocation address of Sir 
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Sl. Butler at Allahabad University, from 
which, as reported by the Associated 
Press, we make the following extract :— 


If we are to redeem our inferiority in the eyes of 
the educational world we must start research in 
every department of knowledge. The whole prestige 
of Indian University education suffers from its rela- 
tive barrenness in the matter of reseasch, Outside 
. the Universities, research has been pushed forward at 
the Tata Institute, Puss and other Agricultural 
Colleges, Dehra Dun and elsewhere, In the region of 
Medical and Sanitary Science, the work of Sir 
Leonard Rogers, Liston and many others has been 
second to none in the world. The annual reports of 
the Board of Séientific Advice in India, the Agricul- 
tural, Geological and Forest journals, the journal of 
Indian Medical Research and other scientific journals 
afford encouraging reading but the Universities have 
not led the way. : 


There is no mention here of the research 
work done at the Presidency College 
Caleutta, the Calcutta University College 
of Science, the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, or the Bose Insti- 
- tateby Sir J. C. Bose, Si? P. C, Ray and 
others, 

The time is ripe for India to do all 
work required for her by her own sons 
with her own money. 


Social Service Conference. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu delivered a stirring 
presidential address at the All-India Social 
Service Conference. She described social 
service as a part of life. 2 


In whatever way, in whatever channel in what- 
ever opportunity it gives you to carry the torch to 
tke dark houses, those prisons in which’ the poor and 
suffering dwell, take that torch with $ou; do not 
+eke charity but love. Do not take your idlesiess but 
out of the abundance of the crowded hours in which 
you cannot’spare a single moment create leisure. It 
1s greater than filling your names onthe pages of 
history. How will a school-master, you ask, serve 
humanity at 4 o’clock if time has passed ahead? How 
will a statesman after sitting in the council weary and 
tired serve his fellowmen ? How can all these people 
do social service ? I say to you that social service is 
not athing separate from your life. It is not likea 
ecuncil where men gather, it is not the mosque where 
many go on Fridays to pray ang not the temple where 
tkey gather at the proper time. Social service is that 
which is always with you, it isathing which you 
carry with you, when the opportunities are there, 
when the willis there, and every moment of your life 
you are awake are all the moments of social service in 
your life ;-for like religion it is that whichis within 
you and not that which is outside you. It isa part 
of your daily life, it is the enthusiastic dedication of 
yourself to the service of humanity which alone 
makes you a man. 3 


The’Moslem League. 
At the Delhi session of the All-India 


Moslem League strongly worded speeches 
were made by Dr. M, A. Ansari, Chairman 
: t 


-able address thus: 
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of the Reception Committee, and Mr. 
Fazlul Huq, President, both the speakers 
supporting the Hindu-Muslim rapproche- 
ment and urging fullest application to 
India of the principle of ‘‘Self-Determina- 
tion.” They protested against any inter- 
ference with the Khalifate and criticised 
the policy of the Government of India in 
such matters as the internments and De- 
fence of India Act. Mr. Fazlul Huq also 
dealt upon the poverty of India which he 
attributed to the existing system of Go- 
vernment. 

Dr. Ansari concluded his learned and 


Democracy is the very essence and life-breath of 
Islam, The world cannot show a spectacle of such 
absolute equality and fraternity as the assemblage tin 
the plains cof Arafat, during the Hajj, of millions of © 
Musalmans dressed in white unsewn garb wit 
shaved heads and bare feet obliterating all distinc- 
tions between the rich and the poor, the king and 
the subject, the master and the slave. Can the world 
preach equality in a clearer and more effective 
manner than when Allah made His Messenger 
declare :— 

“Say, I too am a human being like unto you.” 

(Ch. 16; S18; V. 110.] 


Apart from this perfect equality in matters of reli- 
gion, the same spirit permeates all the social and 
political institutions of Islam. Students. of history 
are fully aware how, in the reign of that greatest 
of Muslim Khalifas Umar-ibn-ul-Khattab, the ponr- 
est of Musalmans criticised, most freely and fearless- 
ly, the actions of the Khalifa. How on one occasion 
when Umar asked his hearers at a congregation as 
to what they would do if he did not rule them 
according to the law of the Skheriat, a wild bedouin, 
imbued with the true spirit of Islam, unsheathing his 
sabre retorted, that he would bring the Khalifa to 
the right path at the point of the sword. This is not 
an isolated instance. Muslim history abounds in 
them. The vicissitudes of time might have somewhat 
suppressed the latent instincts inherent in the two 
great peoples inhabiting India, but given full oppor- 
tunities of development, they are bound to regain 
their former splendour and greatness. 

If Ireland, in spite of her hostile attitude even 
during the war, can bring forward her interesting 
doctrine of “suppressed sovereignty’? and compel 
English minigters to grant her Home Rule, if England 
and her Alls can champion the cause of Poland, 
the Czecho-Slavs and the patched up and degenerate 
nationalities of the Balkans, if it is proposed to 
breathe new political life into the dead remains of 
the Armenian kingdom and if the scattered sons of 
Israel are to be once more gathered into the folds 
of Judia, equity and justice, political honesty and 
loyalty to the principles, accepted and preached by 
the statesmen of Europe and America, demand that 
India shall not be deprived of her innate right to 
determine her future and control her destinies. 

If the claims of India are not satisfied, from the 
point of view of the Indians, the Great War shall 
have been fought {n vain. 


In the outspoken presidential address 
which Mr. Fazlul Huq delivered, he dwelt 
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on various Moslem grievances, the integ- 
tity of the Khalifate, the causes of Indian 
retrogression, poverty and famine, and on 


the Hindu-Moslem entente, and concluded . 


his address thus :—~ 


I have only now a few more words to say. To me 
the future of Islam in India seems to be wrapped in 
gloom and anxiety, Every instance of a collapse of 
the Muslim Powers of the world is bound to have 
an adverse influenee on the political importance of 
our community in India. Tne future of Turkey, as 
far as I can see, seems'to be doomed. The feelings 
of the European powers towards Turkey have hardly 
ever been friendly in the past, aud in the nature of 
things could not have been atherwise. In spite of 
the lapse of centuries the relation, between the East 
and the West is seldom free from a tinge of that im- 
memorial conflict which dyed red the waves of 
Salamis and the Nile, and!ater on hurled the h rdes of 
Christendom against the bulwarks which the heroes 
of Islam had raised for the protection of the Holy 
places of our faith. It is an antagonism between 
two distinct types of civilizations and divergent out- 
\, looks on life, andis based on almost all the factors 
that can possibly divide man from man, I will not 
therefore be surprised if they take this opportunity 
to finally dispose of Turkey and her problems in 
Europe.’ And herein lies food for the amplest reflec- 
tion. As years rollon, the position of the Mussul- 
mans in India becomes more and more critical, and 
demands our most anxious thought and care, In my 
humble opinion we should invoke Divine help and 
guidance in all sincerity and meekness of -heart. 
Above all, we should renounce any lurking spirit of 
strifeand quarrel with other communities, and seek 
their help and assistance in our troubles and difficul- 
ties. There are some Musalmans who think that 
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{intolerance of non-Muslims is a point of bravery and- 


that a contrary feeling betokens cowardice. 1 have 
even come across Muslims who take a particular 
pleasure in assuming militant attitude towards non- 
Muslims, as if devotion to-Islam demands that we 
should always be on the war-path, irrespective of 
consquerices. All this is not merely morally reprehensi- 
*sble, but politically a grievous blunder. We are daily 
drifting towards’ a position when we shall have to 
tackle one of the most obstinate and powerful 
bureaucracies known in history. We shall then 
need all our strength, and also the helo and coopera- 
tion of our non-Muslim brethren, Experience has 
shewn that we can have this help and co-operation 
for the mere asking. Shall we be wise and streng- 
then our arms by alliance with ourgbrethren, or 
shall we be foolish and weaken whatWver strength 
we possess, by internecine quarrels and strifes ? We 
have to decide with the Future of our community 
in the palm of our hands, and please God, let us 
+, deci le wisely. 
All-India Mahomedan Educational 

: Conference. 

_ At the All-India Mahomedan Educa- 
tional Conference Sir [brahim Rahimtulla, 
president, in the course of a long address 
said, there was only one way in which the 
Musalmans of India could take their 
rightful place in the progress of the world 
and that was through education in the 
wider sense. Musalmans ought to be able 
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on merit and merit alone to take <he.r 
place in self-governing India. It wis 
humiliating to be always in need of a 
special protection. Sir Ibrahim then 
referred to the prejudices prevailing asout 
Islam’s atritude to education. He quoted 
several Kuropean authorities to prove 
that Islam not only was in favour of 
education but strongly invested upcn 
education. TheeProphet said the ‘ink of 
the scholar is more precious than the 
blood of the martyrs.” Hethen gave tl:e 
history of the progress of knowlsdge 
among Mahomedans in past times. Le 
quoted educational statistics to sho-v 
that the position of Musalmans in eéuc1- 
tion was very very backward. He then 
referred to various eduational activ:tics 
among Musalmans. Sir lbrahim then 
proceeded to offer constructive sugges- 
tions with regard to ways and means 02f 
advancing edtication. He said economic 
backwardness was at the root ofeducational 
backwardness and he suggested establis- 
ment of scholarships in every provinc?. 
There were large endowments for charity 
and if part of them was devotec to 
education the situation would be much 
relieved. Surely, said Sir Ibrahir, 
establishing and maintaining educational 
institutions and to help Moslems to 
acquire knowledge was in the words of 
the Prophet the best form of giving alms. 
It appeared desirable to organise an 
association to approach all those in whon 
these charitable endowments and beqtes's 
were vested and to make a serious attempt 
to induce them to devote a part if not tke 


whole of their charities for educatisnal 


purposes. He then described the sckeme 
of Tata scholarships which gave ata iow 
rate of interest help to deserving students 
who would pay the money after ther bz- 
gan to prosper. A similar scheme was 
necessary for Moglems. Then he spoke in 
glowing terms of the Deccan educaticn 
society of Poona, its spirit of self-sacrifice 
ani service. He asked his community to 
follow that brilliant example. 


All-India Hindu Conference. - | 

- At the all-India Hindu Conference Raja 
Sir Rampal Singh, in the course of hs 
patriotic presidential addregs, said in gar, 

It is not in afy spirit of asking to recompense fi r 
the services rendered by her thaz India claims :qual 
tights, equal privileges, equal opportunities fer her 
sons within the empire. They are her birth righ s 
but even to hope for them as a reward is not beyord 
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tke frailty to which human nature is capable of. It 
-3 the British Government which has revived in us a 
semse of national self-consciousness and national self- 
respect and there is absolutely no reason why we 
anould long be debarred from exercising a right of 
se:fdetermination in all matters concernisg our 
-a:ernal affairs. All those politicians who even now 
ar2 desirous to withhold our rights to which we are 
“aly entitled are misguided by shortsighted policy in 
dlJowing which they are not loyally serving tke 
ir.pire whose good they profess they have in 
tkeir hearts. There is one matter more which is of 
vital importance to us and deserves to be impressed 
.pon the Peace Conference through the representa- 
tives of the British and Indian Governments, I am 
sure you are not unaware of the fact that the invalu- 
eble treasures of intellectual productions of the 
zshis of old were lost to us from time to time during 
tke Mahomedan rule. A large portion of the remnants 
=cDugh small yet priceless has been taken from 
this country by German travellers and now is in 
--rman libraries. As apart of the war indemnity 
=cmanded from the Germans by conquering nations 
we Hindus demanded the restoration of such manus- 
crpt books and writings in original to the custody 
cf which we alone are entitled. 


The Theosophical Sotiety. 
In concluding her presidential address 
a: the 43rd anniversary of the Theosophi- 
cal society, Mrs, Besant said :— 

Over all the world, save in India, men and women 
era rejoicing that Peace is coming, and that the hope- 
“a work of reorganising the shattered civilisation ‘is 
tc begin. Here also we rejoice that Peace is coming 
cct our hearts are sad for this beloved country of 
India, for our prospects are gloomy and the shadow 
-f new oppression is cast over ourland. We have 
skared in the burdens and sacrifices of the War, but 
ere not to share in the Liberation it has brought to 
cther unfree Nations, Weare threatened with fresh 
zestrictions on our already narrow freedom, and 
more than ever are we to hold {ft at the mercy of 
afficials instead of by the justice of the Law. None 
tke less are we sure of the end, and are therefore fear- 
ves as the growling thunder of new coercion rolls 
roand the horizon, 


The Industrial Conference. 

Mr, Jehangir Bomanjee Petit, president 
o” the 14th session of the Indian Industri- 
a. Conference, devoted a _ considerable 
‘ortion of his address toa consideration 
o” the Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission. Weare able to quote only 
~ae concluding paragraph. 

With her vast natural resources, her inexhaus- 
tile supply of most raw materials, her abundant 
sauneral wealth, her enormous population, her climatic 
ecuditions of every possible kind there is little which 
india cannot achieve industrially ; there is almost 
acthing which she cannot produce and manufacture. 
Ir industries at least, this country Is fitted to give law 
zc the world, Nature has dealt kindly and generously 
ath her. [t is only man that has neglected to do 
“iu duty by her. IfIndiais to progress industrially, 
sae should be left untramelled and allowed to find out 
her own peculiar requirements, to have complete con- 
-vol over her finances, to adjust her tariffs; and in 
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short to work out her destiny in the best way suited 
to her. I wonder if British statesmanship will rise to 
the full helght ofits stature and leave India free to 
develope the spirit, the genius and the soul of her 
people according to her wishes. 

All-India Temperance Conference. 

» At the last session of the All-India Tem- 
perance Conference, the Kev.Herbert Ander- 
son, Hon. Secretary of the Council, sub- 
mitted a report, in which he very rightly 
observed :— 

The well-being and happiness of Indian men, 
women and children depends, {n part, upon the 
victory of our cause. India saved from drink and 
drugs is an India fitted for a noble place in the life of 
the orient and the future of the human race. It is 
for the attainment of that ideal the All-India Tem- 
perance Conference, started its campaign some 15 
years ago and this war shall go on until the banner 
of victory is raised aloft over every city and village 
of this glorious Empire. 

During the late war, many western 
nations, hitherto used to drink, have 
greatly reduced the consumption of spiri- 
tuoug liquors, some going so far as to 
prohibit it altogether, In the United 
States of America, from the 1st July next, 
the manufacture, sale, exportation, and 
importation of alcoholic beverages will be 
illegal, The people and government of 
India should follow the example of 
America, which is sacrificing enormous 
revenues by deciding for the policy of 
total prohibition. 


The Late Bishop Lefroy. 

The late Dr. Lefroy, Metropolitan of 
India, was truly a righteous man and 
a faithful servant of God. He was a 
thoroughly fearless man, and spoke and 
did what he thought right not caring in 
the least for criticism or consequences. 
It wasin this spirit that he preached a 
sermon during the late war exhorting his 
flock to forgive and love even the Ger. 
mans,—which made the Anglo-Indian 
papers furigus. He also expressed the opi- 
nion that if Britain, while professing to 
fight for the world's freedom and demo. 
cracy, did not act up to her declarations 
in India, she would be guilty of hypocrisy. 

In Lord Morley’s Recollections there is 
a paragraph which shows how that 
statesman appreciated Dr. Lefroy. 

“Yesterday the Bishop of Lahore (Lefroy) called— 
one“of the most attractive menI ever met. In the 
midst of a rather heavy day he not only interested 
but excited me, and carried me for a while into the 
upper ether. Why did you not recommend him to be 


Lt.-Governor of the Punjab? There’s an experiment 
for you! His ideas delighted me,” 
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A “BOAT BRIDE.” 
By the court@sy of the artist, Mr. Saradacharan Ukil 
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THE TEMPLE CITIES. 


LLTHOUGH the impressiveness of Indian 
monuments comes down from their own 
times, and their fame is as old astravel, 

our actual modern knowledge of Indian 
Architecture, and its appreciative study, 
date essentially from the works of James 
Fergusson, who is thus among the true 
discoverers of India to the world, indeed in 
great measure to herself: and hethusis only 
second to Sir William Jones, with his dis- 
cernment of the significance of Sanskrit lan- 
guage, literature and learning. We may be 
but speculatizg-in viewing Jones’ essential 
insight as the renewal of the bardic feeling 
_-atid historic spirit of his ancestral Wales; but 
we may more certainlyinterpret the mental 
attitude which guided Fergusson, asa later 
fellow-citizen of Robert Burns by birth, 
and then of Walter Scott by education. In 
an exposition of civics and town planning 
which hasinso many ways set out from 
Edinburgh, we cannot but see how its 
_ character of striking architectural effects, 
upon animpressive natural scene, must have 
communicated to his minds much of those 
traditions and outlooks, historical and 
geographic, humanistic and scientific, which 
have so long made Edinburgh an educative 
environment, and this in far mqrethan any 
merely scholastic or academic sense. AS 
Linneeus’s ordered enthusiasm sent out a 
younger generation to botanise over the 
world, so Scott was a yet wider impulse to 
the brightest of his young readers, through 
his vivid visualisation of bistory, and this 
largely in terms of architecture: in fact, as he 
tells us in his biography, of the panoramic 
contrast of the romantic old city with the 
modern “New Town”; the first familiar from 
boyish home and school surroundings, the 
other in contrast emphasised by daily pro- 
fessional walk tothe courts in ald Edinburgh 
from his neo-classic mansionin the New 


Town. How largely this recreative Jistor . 
vision stirred up young Oxford tc mz ny: 
sided movements of the renewal of the past 
and young France, young Germany <s well, 
has been fully recognised in the biograp! ies 
of the historians.of that generation, in al. 
countries aliRe. And while most of thesc 
historic students, these lovers of old archi. 
tecture, naturally specialised in their own 
countries, Ruskin discovered for himse!faad 
his readers the old beauty and deep mean. 
ings of the ‘Stones of Venice” ; while Fer- 
gusson, further travelled, thrilled in hs 
earlier years to the “Rock-Cut Temp/es cf 
India” (1845), and devoted his long ani 
fruitful life primarily towards completin,; 
his ‘History of Indian and Eastern A-rchi- 
tecture’ (1876), and to thedue present 
ment of this within the “History of Archi. 
tecture’*(1855 onward)—a work wkich 
as the last edition of the‘ Britannica” puts 
it, “for grasp of the whole subject, compre. 
hensiveness of plan, and thoughttul critical 
analysis, stands quite alonein architectural 
literature.” 

Yet after all, the best function of stch 
encyclopedic summaries, is to furnish fresh 
starting points : and for all countries, and 
India among them, writers have been busy. 
Some are geographically more thorough, 
orhistorically more accurate ; others aga n 
more clearly trace evolution from simp'e 
origins ; and others again are esthetically 
more appreciative. 


II, . 


With books like all these available fo: 
reference, it is unmecessary, even were iz 
possible, to attempt to review the great 
past of Indian Architecture, and though 
one may in a lecture, with advantage, flash 
upon the screen a succession of pictures 
cHosen trom all this varied magnificence, to 
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.teproduce even a selection in these pages~ 
would exceed their limits, yet be far too 
incomplete when done. Yet the main out- 
line cf Indian architectural evolution may 
be pct more simply. From the simple mud- 
hut cf the peasant, uponits necessary plinth 
witk its verandah, and withits gradually 
add=é cook-room and, yard, its sleeping. 
chamber, its adjacent guest-room, and so 
on—there grows up the Indian house, and 
eveu mansion ; by and by even the great 
palace. Its vergndah is now raised, enlarged 
eclonnaded, and in marble, asthe Audience- 
hal and Throne-room for the.Durbar ofa 
sorereign ; and the women’s yard, with 
its tulsi plant, its single tree, now extends, 
‘through long cloistered perspectives of 
scady fragrant pathways and lilied waters, 
to the gloriously flowering garden-courts 
oz his queen. 

Here however we need not enter into 
detail of the stages of this évolution, nor 
g-ve examples of the esthetic charm which 
Indian palaces so often possess. For present 
Purposes, our problem, as students of 
c.ties and their planning, isto get beyond 
erchitectural studies, as commonly under- 
stood. What we need are interpretations, 
sociological and civic ; ie. on the one hand 
=n terms of the social life and psychology 
zrom which buildings of each type arise, and 
cf the movements these express; and on the 
other of the main types of City Develop- 
ment which are their fullest concrete ex- 
pression, and which react in thtir turn, 
on the mental world of their inhabitants. 
Thus around the palace aforesaid, arise 
the fort, the mansions of the noble and ad- 
ministrative classes, ‘the bazaars, and 
notably those of the luxury-industries, and 
so on into manifold detail, 


III. 


How may we understand the develop- 
ment of the Temple, and the Temple City ? 
From yet more simple beginnings than 
those of the Palace arise the splendours of 


the Indian Temple, and grow to more — 


elaborate and more enduring magnificence. 
We may start, for instance, here in 
Madras, from the storm-water pool, or 
even the hole from which mud, for plinth 
and house, has been taken ; or later, from 
these two united into one, the Tank. The 
_water settles over-night to clearness, and 
invites the morning bath. Refreshed by 
its coolness, moved by its dawn-reflections, 
womanand man, young and old, house. 
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holder or ascetic, all alike, resporid, in two 
fold thrill of admiration and contemplation. 
This glory of the Universe without, this 
ecstacy of the soul within, day after day 
renew and intermingle. These daily inflow- 
ings and upwellings of emotions cosmic and 


‘human, not separate but interacting, seek 


expression; and they find it ia simple 
natural symbol—cosmic eternity in the. 
enduring mystery of the stone—human 
life and love, and their passing, in 
the transient perfections of the flower. 
For childhood, for meditative age, and 
for woman, in whose instinctive feel- 
ing and subtle intuition both extremes of 
development so strangely mingle, such 
simple symbol-rituals may suffice; and 
so they endure. But the unending, ever- 
changing pulsation of the tides of the 


_ spirit go on, saturating all the varied 


phases and moods of individuality and 
sex, and ripplidg from them anew. All the 
- changing environments of nature—through 
its regions, from Himalayan peaks and 
snows, glaciers and torrents, rivers and 
plains to sea ; through its seasons of heat 
and cold, of rain and drought; and 
through their labours, from sowing to 
reaping—lay each their hold upon the heart- 
strings, their influence upon the emotions ; 
and the changing situations of human life 
became stronger influences still. To all these 
impulses the lyre of life cannot but res- 
pond, and in ways by turn passive and 
active, eolian and creative. So the spirit ° 
sings of and to Nature, in all its forces and 
aspects, all their majesty and wonder, all 
their beauty and terror: and thus the 
Vedic Gods appear; now as Nature- 
visions, again as mighty personalities, yet 
these interchanging, and in ways untrace- 
able—beneficent and avenging by turns. 
For the philosophic spirit images fade, 
yet ideas @larify: the abstract emerges 
from the ‘concrete, the general from the 
particular, and unity from all. Again this | 
unity differentiates, into triadic unities, 
into intellectualised attributes and perfec- 
tions, passivities and activities. In time, 
these all become vitally and vividly 
imaged anew, as in the breaths of Brahma, 
in the dance of Shiva, in Kali, cataclysmic 
and destructive, yet mother of life anew. 
Life individual, associated, collective ; 
Love, through all passions, simplest to 
highest ; Death too, in all its mysteries, 
its fears, its hopes ;—all these seek and 
find expression, and this more and more 


protean. Religious emotions and aspira- 
tions, ideas and doctrines, thus ever 
develop: they find expression in new 
imagery, in fresh symbolism ; and thus at 
length in Temples, to house and synthetise 
them, each and all. ; 
Here then, in this, rhythm of ideation 
and imagination in their dealings with 
emotional experience, which has been for 
so many ages pulsing in the soul of India, 


is the origin and explanation of her varied. 


temples and their styles; each the stage 
“and scene-work for some new canto of the 
unending epic of her religious evolution. 
In all lands religions have grown, and 
lived ; but commonly also died: here, 
beyond all other lands, religion is ever 
rising anew, in fresh metempsychoses, 
recurrent avatars. 


IV. 


Coming now to that remarkable 
temple-evolution, which is the glory of 
Southern India, and of its Tamil culture 


especially, our series of lantern slides must. 


be omitted, or rather taken as seen, as 
they may practically be in any collection 
of photographs. For the fuller‘knowledge 
of these marvéllous monuments, with 
which nothing since ancient Egypt can 
compare in magnitude, nor anything since 
Gothic Cathedrals in elaboration, we need 
a monograph; one comprehensive in 
range, developmental and comparative in 
treatment, and well illustrated above all. 
Combination is needed of local and of 
special knowledge with general research, 
of historical and mythological knowledge 
with architectural and sculptural taste, 
and from psychologic interpretation to 
skilled photography. Local knowledge 
like that of Mr. Subramania Aiyar for 
Madura Temple, critical taste like of Mr. 
Ganguli for sculpture, show that such 
qualities are available, and why not in 
- collaboration under an able editor? In 
other Presidencies the Archeological 
Departments have been productive, but 
here in Madras is one of the greatest of 
opportunities ; not simply for a_volume, 
but rather for a series of monographs, 
which would “be widely appreciated 
throughout India and the world, and by 
architects and artists everywhere, not 
merely by Indian scholars. By help of the 
plates'of such volumes, we should follow 
out the actual evolution of Tamil Temple- 
building in general, and of its architecture, 
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sculpture and decoration, ofits symbolisri 
too, and all in due fulness of detail. 

To this vision of Temples Ican add n> 
new facts: others have of course seen tz- 
more than J. Ican but add my testimon-~ 
to allthat is most appreciative of their 
varied thagnificence, and this seen from fe - 
or near. Even the commonest street -3 
given order and beauty by the simpl- 
pillared mantapam with which its vist-. 
so often terminates; or is raised to dignity 
even to sublimity, when it -leads up to . 
mighty many-storied Goparam, with it 
manifold exuberance of sculpture, c- 
towering dark behind its lofty centr: . 
lamp-series, a light-house of the night 
The lofty’ walls running so straight anc 
far on either side of these colossal pylo= 
gateways, and with their plainress i- 
perfect contrast with that enrichment, ar: 
in turn relieved by pillared palms, anc 
their swaying crowns give life and-brigh«- 


‘ness to the whole. 


It is natural for the European to admir- 
Tanjore Temple, sincelikest of all building- 
perhaps in India toa Cathedral, with it: 
lofty central tower and spire; dnd wit 
its beautiful small temp‘e beside giving i- 
scale, much as St. Margaret's Church doer 
for Westminster Abbey, indeed to my ey 
more harmoniously. One rejoices in th 
stately. and spacious cloister wkich er 
closes the whole, and cannot refuse admire 
tion to the colossal monolithic bull, wh~ 
is the pride of Temple and City. But whe- 
all this is said, itis from one’s visit to suc: 
a temple as that of Madura that there rc 
“mains the deeper emotional impression, c 
atchitecture majestically voicing religior 
and of religion inspiring architecture 
with ics symbolic mysteries. Bot- 
are of ‘course unfamiliarto the Europear 
as indeed to the Indian of other prc 
vinces: but neither can say that suc- 
architecture is* monotonous, though a: 
times wellnigh overpowering by its magn’ 
tude, or again by its elaboration. That ir 
this architecture there are strange elc 
ments, as of fear and fearfulness, o: terre’ 
and gloom, is true enough, and ozhersc 
senstious exuberance also ; both expressin- 
presumably the absorption of autochthc- 
nic cults and traditions earlier tran th. 
coming of Hinduism. Yet here is the Hir 
du Pantheon, from kindly Hanuman, anc 
wise Ganesha by the gate, to great Shive 
veiled in darkness of the inmost sanctuary 
And herettoo is carved, painted, anc 
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modelled, the human story, from the per- 
sonages and doings of the epics, and of 
legends without end. 

Magnitude is a mighty resources of 
architecture, and herein Madura—where 
the mere Entrance Mantapam of King 
Tiramulu has sixty feet monoliths for gate- 
ways, is 333 ft. long, and might cost a 
million sterling to build and carve today, 
and the Temple to which it leads covers an 
area which would hold four European 
cathedrals,—the impression of immensity is 
extraordinarily given. Not in the Western 
way (save that of the long entrance hall, 
itself of cathedral magnitude‘—by a single 
main perspective, with lofty roof and 
range of view from western door to choir 
and altar, and to chapels behind—but in 
its own. In the open air one sees towers 
beyond towers, enters by court beyond 
court to flowering garden-close, and comes 
to spacious stair-walled bathing-tank with 
pleasant ways and painted walls around. 
Within the long corridors, the stupendous 
cloisters, the hall of a thousand columns, 
are each of amazing magnitude and mag- 
nificence ; yet all are felt sibordinate to 
the sacred place within, as the ancestral 
temple of earlier days, and so of fullest 
sanctity; which it has been for this later 
architectural profusion to enclose and to 
enshrine. ; \ 

By some again the incredible wealth of 
sculptureis lightly dismissed, as “barbaric,” 
or conversely, faintly praised, for “patient 
industry.” But this again is too much to 
submit it to the Procrustean measures we 
bring from other civilisations, other con- 
ceptions of art. We better understand, 
and so naturally prefer, architecture and 
sculpture in our Northern ways; but here 
is a different combination of these, in which 
sculpture and pillar are more fully one; 
glypto-tecture shall we callit ?—and not 


mere patient industry, say rather passion- © 


ate. These wild threatening shapes, half- 
heraldic, half-demonic—with horse and 
tider, lion and dragon strangely combined, 
rearing in fury, repeated in nightmare, are 
not of course our carven tradition—yet 
have much of our Apocalyptic and Dan- 
tean horror, which Durer, and UOrcagna, 
for instance, rave sought to render in 
graphic fashion, with more variety in- 
deed, but not more terrific effect. All reli- 
gions in fact have struck these notes of 
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Giants around the altar of Pergamus. 
What wonder then to find this here in the 
tropic world, with all its intensification of 
the growth and flowering of life in its 
expbérance, yet ever threatened by the 
sudden onset and destroying spread of 
death ? : ; 


V. ' 


Still, to gain appreciation from brother 
Europeans for South Indian sculptures, I 
would not begin with these. Books like 
those of Mr. Ganguly, and of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, give us some of the best, 
and notably show us two forms not only 
supreme in Indian art, but permanent 
contributions to the world’s iconography 
of ideals. One of these is of course the 
Buddha, throned upon the lotus, calm in 
meditation ; and the other its perfect con- 
trast, the dance of Shiva within his arch of 
flame,—surely the most vivid of all sym- 
bols yet devised, of cosmic forces controlled 
by creative energy. We have learned to 
read of late of the “Elan Vital’, the “Urge 
of Life’—but here is its expression in im- 
memorial art, 

' From sculptures like these, each essen- 
tially among the world’s few permanent 
masterpieces of divinely human imagina- 
tion, (albeit often debased in execution), we 
may next turn to forms stranger and less 
attractive to Western eyes. With only our 
limited zoological sympathy for the ele- 
phant, Ganesha may be to us difficultly 
intelligible ; but as we enter into that 
varied understanding of the great beast 
with which'the Indjan regards him, and 
know the tales he teils of his wisdom, 
faithfulness, courage, we understand bet- 
ter his place as symbolic guardian of the 
doors, as master of enterprise, helper of 
the future. ,This god’s mingled animal and 
human form becomes less unpleasing when 
we recall the Indian mother’s pet name of. 
“little elephant” for her chubby and 
~rotund babe, as he makes his early clumsy 
oe to creep forth on the journey of 
ife. : 

But of Hanuman, what can be said—~ 
reduced so often to the rudest of all shapes 

. adored by mortals, and then daubed with 
vermilion over that? Nor is there any 
great edification in the tale as we are told 
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tails. But if this anecdote were all, would 
it suffice to explain his old and widespread 
cult ? Iknow not how a scholarly and 
reverent Hindu interprets this village god in 
his humble shrine; but I submit to him, 
in all goodwill, this anthropological spe-* 
culation. How if we have here perhaps the 
very oldest legend of humanity, coming 
down from the time when in the evolution 
of our species there was already the high 
human type of Rama, yet also surviving in 
that corner of India the humbler, still in- 
completely developed, and so more mon- 
key-like, type of Hanuman and his people ? 
And that the contrasted, yet mutually 
understanding, leaders made peaceful co- 
operation instead of war? Ifindeed “an 
honest god’s the noblest work of man”, 
even the rude adoring of this simple old 
tutelary spirit of nature and the primeval 
‘village might be better for our souls than 
that self-worship as superman, which in 
Europe has so much replaced its older and 
gentler theology. 
True, popular Indian art has grown 
at once conventional and rude; but in 
Caleutta (and why not also in Madras) 
there are living promises, and earnests, of 
its renewal. 

Do I alarm any by these gentle, yet 
frankly defensive, interpretations of the 
Hindu Pantheon ? I cannot see why those 
who respect and understand Western 
personifications, like the Muses, like Pallas 
for wisdom, Apollo for beauty and man- 
hood, Hercules for heroic labour, and so 
on,—even, if they do not know that the 
more we enquire into the significance of 
any such ideal beings, the more we are 
compelled to respect them, and the civilisa- 
tion and religion which they express,— 
should be such intolerant literalists to the 
gods of coeval, and certainly not less 
Spiritually gifted peoples. And I cannot 
but think that’ the deficiencies of our’ 
Western appreciation of Indian mythology 
find part of their explanation in a spiritual 
. pride which hinders our learning its mean- 
ing ; and partly in that withering of poetic 
imagination and creative idealism, which 
have given every mythology its birth, and 
which alone can keep it living. 
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stranger, we see standing near the gate 
the Temple Car ; itself a veritable tower, 
upon colossal wheels, the carven palace 
of the god upon his seasonal procession. 
Its carving is vivid, its lions of heraldic 
vivacity and vigour, and with a so-t of 
strange htumour expressed from head to 
tail, which compel one to defend itasa 
true and individual work of art, singularly 
free from mete conventionalism, into 
which it is ever the danger and curse of 
ecclesiastical art in all lands to fall. 

But of all things Indian of which tke 
West has heard unfavourably—Protestant 
Britain, and perhaps America above all— 
this “dreadful car of Jaggernath” is pro- 
bably the extreme one: and of ccurse 
where suca peculiarly unfavourable cn 
impression-has been created, and such 
gruesome stories told, there may well nave 
been some foundation for them. Sti, 


‘there is less danger of human self-sacrifice 


now-a-days ; and accidents may be grard- 
ed against. So in my town-planning dis- 
courses, I cannot but defend this cer2mo- 
nial of the car, asa civic institution, ard 
a festival essentially beneficent. That to 
this we largely owe the fine lay-out of the 
main quadrangle of streets of a Termple- 
City will not be denied; nor that this 
lay-out, by setting this high standard for 
the best streets, must have helped to maia- 
tain that of other also. How much better 
away of encouraging the maintenance of 
good roatis, before the demands of motors. 
What better lesson of discouragemeat of 
the perpetual encroachment upon streets 
which is a minor (yet in aggregate a main) 
cause of congestion of thoroughfares ? 
And how superior this way of at once 
carrying public opinion against encroaca- 
ments, and summarily removing chem 
when made,-to that by perpetually serving 
magistrate’s notices, with all that these 
involve ! ° 

[can imagine nothing more helpful to 
city improvement than the re-establish- 
ment of car-routes, by aconjunction of 
Temple authorities and municipal plaa- 
ning office; and this wherever extersion 
or- widening is really required: ard I 
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inaugurate them, and to clear them too 
from time to time: while the collective pull, 
in which all citizens are encouraged to 
take a hand, is already an admirable form 
of civic education, which might readily be 
developed in India, and even initiated’ i2 
other countries, say by Amesican Civic 
Societies ! 

In some cities tliere isa Floating Car, 
and it may be a Water Festival to keep it 
company, with lantern illuminations in 
the evening, Instead of filling up Tanks 
in malaria panic, as so many misguided 
sanitatians and municipal bodies have 

‘done, I look forward to the revival of 
this floating Car and Water Fete upon 
every considerable Tank; and this not 
simply as one of the most delightful and 
joyous forms of festival, but also as the 
best of ways of assuring the respect and 
the purifying of these beautiful aud cooling 
waters. These great TempléTanksand city 
tanks, when not neglected of course, but 
‘properly kept and laid out, are the very 
finest, and most beautiful, of public places 
and public gardens in the world. Calcutta 
seems gne of the few Indian cities where 
such Tank Squares are appreciated ; 
yet even there, there ‘seems to be far 
more of filling up than of making new 
ones. A true combination of planning and 
gardening with sanitation, will however 
set about accomplishing this everywhere: 
and the present, or rather recent, panic 
of tank-filling will be remembered only .as 
an unlucky dream. : 

We thus return once more to the City- 
planning which constantly underlies all 
the present discussion, even where not 
at first sight in evidence. So let us 
next consider the town-plan of Madura, 
with its processional square of streets, and 
its ancient fortress walls and moat, now 
converted into a second series of streets. 
But outside these survivals of old religion 
and old governmental control respectively, 
the town has lost its sense of unity and 
order, and begins to break down towards 
that congested slumdom, which is now so 
largely destroying it. 


VIL. 
We need therefore to seek out’ some 


_ better example than Madura, some other. 


old Temple City not yet cursed by prema- 
ture industrialism, and pushed towards 
chaos. This good example I peculiarly 
find in Srirangam, a city of which I had 
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‘never heard in Europe, nor indeed in India 

until lately ; but close beside Trichinopoly, 
aname well known to Europeans, by old 
associations, if mostly with cheroots. 

As guidance offered to this city, for its 

» own sake, and also asa needed criticism 
of Fergusson’s less satisfactory influence 
and authority upon current opinion, I 
here cite the South Indian Railway Illus- 
trated Guide. It says of Srirangam 
Temple :—‘'This island contains one of the 
largest and richest temples in Southern 
India. This Temple can hardly be con- 
sidered architecturally -beautiful; and, as 
is too frequently the case with Dravidian 
Temples, is imposing simply on account of 
its enormous extent. It is rather a fortui- 
tous assemblage of walls, gopurams, and 
manutapams, than a structure built toa 
well-arranged and preconceived design. | 
In all probability the temple is the work; 
of many Kings; and originated in the cen- 
tral shrine, which successive monarchs left 
untouched, while rivalling each other in 
surrounding it with halls and lofty 
gopurams. Be the explanation what it 
may, the fact remains that the architec- 
tural merit of the entire structure becomes 
less the closer the proximity to the central 
shrine. Thisisto be more regretted, as it~ 
must be admitted with Fergusson, that, 
could the principle of design be reversed, 
Srirangam would be one of the finest 
temples in Southern India.” 

This writer appears to think that suc- 
cessive kings should have cleared away 
their predecessors’ buildings. Here we see, 
advocated for old temples, as so commonly 
for old towns, clearance first. Always 
demolition—whereas these old fashioned 
Kings left the central shrine—their holy of 
holies—untouched. : 

The main point is that Fergusson has 
condemned this style of architecture as a 

. failure; since to him it seems that a 
reversal of the temple-plan would have 
been the right thing. But despite all the 
respect previously expressed for this really 
eminent and initiative writer, I am here 
compelled to propose the reversal of Fer- 
gusson ; through are-interpretation of this 
Temple, at once more appreciative, and 
more rational also, because developmental 
in its own way, not merely esthetic in ours. 
So let me state my thesis strongly in 
defence; as to maintain, against all comers, 
that here is a case of Fergusson missing 
the point, and failing to understand : for 
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- Srirangam, in its own high characteristic 

way, of plan and growth, when we under- 
stand these as it was built to be under- 
stood, is, so farasI can discover, the great- 
est Temple of alltime, and all faiths! (I 
do not say all styles). a = 

Of course such reconsideration must be 
on its own merits. We must not bring to 
it our external foreign taste; and because 
it is not like Tanjore Temple, or a Euro- 
pean Cathedral, complain that it is “a 
fortuitous assemblage without design.” 

We have to ask “Whatis this? How 
did it arise ?” Asin any science, so in any 
criticism, we seek to see the thing as it 
really is: only thereafter have we any 
right to consider wherein it might have 
been amended and improved; and this 
again not according to our personal and 
arbitrary desires, but towards its own 
efficient purpose. 

Our problem then is first of all to read | 
its history; that is to decipher its growth; 
and this not from books, but from its 
actual plan, here before us, and starting 
_from the centre outwards. 

Here in ancient days there was a local 
shrine, central to the island and its vil- 
lages. Some thoughtful teacher at one 
time, some saintly soul at another, became 
au influence extending beyond the island, 
and pilgrims began to come. A little 
Temple was raised to include the shrine, 
and its court would be inhabited by its 
holy man, doubtless with his disciples. 
Outside this gather more dwellings ; first 
the huts of Sanyassins, but later more 
permanent, and vincreasingly of Brahmin 
character. Granaries are needed, and 
arise first as round-huts of the old type 
still common even as dwellings ia Madras, 
and. surviving as corn-stores in Bengal 
villages, though there supersedéd as dwel- 
lings by rectangular plans. The whole 
area becomes included within a larger wall 
with a southward gateway—(on the third 
wall from centre in plan.) Within the 
enclosure, and outside it also, further deve- 
lopments proceed, both material and spi- 
ritual; as of increasing granaries and 
additional shrines. Outside arise new 
dwellings, of larger magnitude and space: 
in-time these likewise become spiritualised 
in property and use; and at length trans- 
formed as well. New shrines thus appear ; 
and here also, though probably far later, 
the N. E. space becomes the Hall of a 
Thousand Columns. The new rectangular 
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wall is more carefully oriented than i:s 
predecessors; three gateway Goparams 
are built, the largest to the eastward. 
There is now a clearer differentiation 3f 
temple and town, of sacred and secu’ar; 


for a new street is kept clear all round tke 


wall, presamably as a Car Street, ard 
with house-lots opposite. These are to- 
day of very varying* breadth, suggesting 
that those nowenarrow may have arisen 
by division. Another wall again rises, to 
surround this clear fectangle of dwellings 
facing the Car Street next the Tempe 
wall. and thisis given four gateways tc- 
wards the cardinal points; but these com- 
paratively small, in subordination td 
those within, and on three sides of the or-- 
vious temple enclosures. - But outside th.s 
anew town extension is provided. Th:s 
is again’ a rectangular street system, 
parallel to the last, with a fresh er 


‘Street, and ndéw houses on either hanc, 


and lots less deep. Evidently, with city 
growth, caste distinctions and wealth 
requirements are being more emphasisec. 
The lower and poorer castes are kept ou:- 
side the larger gateways of this wall ; ani 
their houses cluster especially to the South 
and East, but not to the less auspicious 
West. Note on plan how these poorer 
dwellings spread and sub-divide from these 
gates on either hand, in lots of small an? 
irregular size, and with a narrow lane 
running obliquely N. by E., from near the 
East Gopuram. - 

Finally comes the great completion by 
Tiramula, king of builders. In the Soata 
Bazar it will be seen’ that existing prc- 
perties were respected, as they stand 
mostly facing northward towards the 
road along the south wall. But this road 
is narrow ; so instead of wasting comrper- 
sation and upsetting business (as modara 
municipalities and their engineers in the 
industrial age, of lapsed planning, have 
done, and still largely incline to do), the 
sensible couzse is taken, and also the mor2 
practical for business and communica- 
tions, more seemly also—that of making a 
new Bazar Street east and west; and cf 
allocating new plots of larger size on each 
side, upon the land hitherto unoccupied. 


- Some houses next the wall outside, also a 


small temple (perhaps private, perhaps fo- 
the humbler caste hithérto outside) se2m. 
to have already sprung up on the w2st 
side. The new street northward is corti- 
nued with houses on each side; but on the 
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east, the open space next the wall suffices ; 
and also on the north, so that new and 
deeper plots are kept opposite, so far as 
existing irregular holdings allow. This 
new town enclosure, as yet the final one, 
is thus keptin good proportion. Its rec- 
tangular wallis built, and the four great 
gopurams, N.,S.,E., and W., are now 
begun, of course in trne alignment to their 
predecessors. These gateway towers are 
on a scale unparalleled, as their megali- 
thic beginnings show; but they remain 
unfinished, like other works of Tiramulu, 
owing to his untimely and tragic death, 
and as too monumental for the means and 
inclinations of his successors. 

The same process of the Temple guiding 
and including its city development, is even 
now going on, clearly and simply, at the 
adjacent smaller (Shiva) Temple town, a 
mile or so eastwards, of which the plan is 
reproduced (on a larger scale) below. that 
of Srirangam. Outside the triple temple 
walls (marked by dark lines,) runs the 
Car Street, with houses of its caste com- 
munity. A great wall, with four gopa-_ 
rams, encloses the whole ; and a secondary 
street Surrounds this fourth wall, and is 
thus obviously included within the temple- 
system, and so far shating its sanctity. 
Here then is plainly a second Srirangam, 
aud still in progress. Itis not a little 

_interesting to find within the Temple it- 
self, a great building activity, with carvers 
busy at work, at once traditional and 
skilled : so here, more than in any other 
old temple or cathedral I have seen, the 
old constructive spirit is still living. — 

Returning to Srirangam, we notice on 
the way‘that, despite minor irregularities, 
the lay-out of fields and rural holdings 
shares the rectangular lay-out and orien- 
tation of these temple-cities, greater and 
less. Thatis the ancient folk-way : simple 
ploughing and sacred buijding are at one ; 
life at its simplest runs parallel to life at 
its highest. 

It is this mode and process of growth— 
so essentially regular, so natural, yet so 
reasoned, so peculiarly defined, so monu- 
mentally organised, through zone after 
zone of growth in succeeding centuries— 
that the writer of our Railway Guide des. 
cribed for us at the outset (page 218) as 
“rather a fortuitous assemblage of walls, 
gopurams and mantapams, than a struc- 
ture built toa well-arranged and pre-con- 
ceived design.” Let it not be supposed that 
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this is merely the carelessness of a minor . 
writer or a passing error of Fergusson’s: 
broadly speaking, the guidebooks of the 
world are stilltoo much at this level, as 
regards the cities they describe: even the 
dest of them ; for the most part Baedeker 
and Murray themselves. Their statements 
of facts, catalogues and dates of buildings 
etc. are not complained of: it is their un- 
derstanding of cities which is deficient. The 
idea and method above outlined is not 
adequately before their authors—that of 
reading the essential history of a-city from 
its plan ; which, in so far as showing its 
growth, is the essential record of its out- 
ward history, and Seven of its inner evolu- 
tion. Hence the guide-books of the future. 
musteach be much of an anti-Baedeker, 
and super-Murray. 

That our writer above is not without 
some feeling that “fortuitous” is nonsense, 
he shows by his next sentence (q.v.) that ° 
(undeniably of course) “the architectural 
merit becomes less the closer the proxi- 
mity to the central shrine. This is the more 
to be regretted, as it must be admitted 
with Fergusson, that could the-principle 
of design be reversed, Srirangam would be 
one of the finest temples in Southern India.” 

In the would-be utilitarian age, nothing 
has been more futilitarian than its esthe- 
tics. Our writer is solely thinking of this 
or any other temple as a show-place; and . 
thus essentially constructed for his people, 
the tourists, as indeed too much does 
Fergusson also. Any real comprehension of 
the nature, purpose and function of atemple 
is here absent. For that, is the spiritual 
power-house of its folk andfaith, accumu- 
lating its influence throughout the growth 
of ages, and expressing this as new gener- 
ations set themselves to enshrine these 
venerable glories in more and more spa- 
cious extensions of its walls, in higher up- 
lift and richer adornment ofits advancing 
gates and towers,- but also in more and 
more reverent conservation ofthe ancient 
sanctities within, small in their housing 
though these were. The real growth 
process, as Fergusson assuredly knew, 
and felt, when not in the mere tourist and 
dilettante mood cited above, is that of 
Egyptian temples; where the mighty pylons 
which all these successive goparams so 
strikingly recall, and in some ways rival © 
and even surpass, are but the impressive 
gateways which proclaim the sacredness 
of the little cell to which the whole magni- 
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ficence leads inward, and which it exists but 
to enshrine. So with the inmost significance 
of that Temple of Jerusalem which, most of 
all temples, has aroused the imagination 
and reverence of the West. This sanctity, 
this sublimity, was not in its golden gafe-« 
ways orits marble courts, wonders of the 
world though they have been ; but in its 
inmost enclosure, small, jealously veiled, 
its Holy of Holies ; because recalling the 
simple tabernacle tent of wanderers in 
the wilderness, and with its sacred chest of 
inscribed stones, and other relics. To 
imagine the inversion of such a plan is 
thus to lose its meaning altogether : and 
this not only of the monument in question, 
but of the religious spirit -it expresses ; 
indeed of all religions, and thus necessarily 
of their essential eee eCkere also. 


So far, I trust, Ihave made good my 
criticisms ; but I may make clearer my ini- 
tial claim for Srirangam, as the very 
noblest of all cities in its way. Am I 
asked, how can a little place like this be 
foremost among cities in its evolution ? I 
might answer that Athens and Jerusalem, 
Benares or Gaya are not remembered for 
their size: yet this answer may seem weak, 
when so few, even in big Madras, have 
ever heard of Srirangam at all, and in the 
larger world hardly any. 

Keturn, even on plan, once more,through 
these mighty entrance gateways, which 
annnounce to all comers from whatever 
airt the ancient sanctities within; and 
then, as we return under their towering 
and heightening succession, each higher 
and statelier than the last—each express- 
ing an increasing claim of their idealism 
upon their world—we recall the psalm of 
David—‘‘Lift up your heads, ye gates !"’"— 
with fuller sense of its glory. But beyond 
this nobleness of architectural- develop- 
ment, is the social genius, the civic spirit 
and symbolism, which in this temple 
beyond all others, have periodically and 
increasingly included the growing city 
itself within the extensions of its sacred 
walls. So here—and strictly as planning 
lecturer, not missionary preacher—let me 
remind my audience or reader that the 
Eastern scriptures adopted by the West, 
begin with the tale of the birth of human- 
ity, and its fall, from happy rural labour 
in that orderly four-square garden of which 
we still see the plan on Indian carpets; and 
they end with the culmination of redeemed 
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humanity in the ideal city, Again four. 
square like Srirangam ; and like it, wita 
the streets and temple at one. 

Ix 


There is manifest_in the city before us 
the contrast between that ideal,—which 
though nodonger that of a literalist belief, 
all the more serves as an expression of 
civic evolution—and the actual present ; 
since I am undef no illusion that actua- 
Srirangam has reached such apocalyptiz 
perfection. For, like other, places anc 
people, when not moving in onward direc. 
tion it has been receding downwards: yet 
why not again resume its ancient (and 
even comparatively recent) progress ? Here 
then, in these days of reviving town. 
planning, of reviving education also, are 
such suggestions as a planner may offer. 

Returning, then, to the everyday mat. 
ters of Srirangam, we find that as sani- 
tary improvemehts are needed, lanes are to 
be cut behind the houses along the long 
walls. A suburb extension is needed ; and 
Iam asked to criticise the plan—as usual, 
of “standard” quality, already sufficiently 
explained elsewhere. I ask, “Why abgndon 
the tradition of your city to copy this?” 
I am told, “Walls are too expensive; 
besides, they keep out the breeze.” I 
answer—“Your main tradition is notin 
the walls, but in the cardinal points, to 
which your very fields are set. So for your 
suburbs and extensions, give up all idea 
of more walls ; enough to repeat them by 
lines of trees: the great thing will then be 
to go on laying out proper avenues. Thus 


- your new town will develop in due con- 


tinuity and harmony with its city’s past, 
and yet with the character of modern 
times, of the surrounding country, and of 
modern cities at their best as well. If this 
be done, city, suburb, and surrounding 
country will harmonise, like the three 
notes of a chord.e But will this improve- 
ment of the plan be made? I know not. 
The “standard plans” in Indian cities are 
stillas hard to dispose of as they were in 
England ten years ago. So strong is the 
habit of a generation, that even their 
municipal victims often defend them. In 
the rituals and temples of administration, 
no less than of older faiths, indeed more 
rapidly, custom acquires authority, and 
precedents are printed into power. | 

Thus this old city should again con. 
sciously enter upon a new zone of growth, 
and this in cqntinuity and in keeping with 
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the plan of its admirable historic develop- 
ment. By all means let the prosperous 
classes have the pleasant suburban houses 


and gardens they desire; but with their. 


new sttburbs, as aforesaid, in continuity 
harmonious with the town; also let the 
poor, the humble castes, even tle casteless, 
be provided for as well. So-may little old 
Srirangam give a new and great example 
in India, of how the Worst of all its 
modern plagues—that of slumdom, breed- 
er of the rest—may be effectively stayed. 

Again, let this city link itself up with its 
smaller sister to the eastward and why 
not also with big Trichinopoly itself, 
of which it may increasingly become a 
partner—of preponderatingly spiritual 
type as that of more temporal type ; yet in 
neither city restricted. 

Albeit of less advantageous business 
situation, Srirangam has educational 
advantages ; above all a primary . one, 
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the traditional atmosphere of idealism 
and learning. So it may here renew 
its lead. But “how are we to find 
sites and money for college building ?” 
What so+ costless, what finer; what 
*more magnificent beginnings than these 
for the uncompleted gopurams of the 
city gates? Complete then, that-on the 
South—the main gateway--simply yet 


- effectively, for the traditional and sacred 


learning, as Sanskrit, Pali and Tamil 
College ; with its lecture-rooms, its library 
in lower storeys, and its students’ cham- 
bersin those above. Make that towards 
the North the high outlook of Astronomy, 
of Geographic Survey, of those of Social 
‘and Natural Science. Devote that on the 
West to History, local and regional, Indian 
and other. Then for the fourth gopuram, 
that towards the dawn, the right use will | 
soon appear—the most vital of all. 
Patrick GEDDES. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
By Sir P, C, Ray. 


T is not my purpose to go in detail over 

| the Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission. I shall confine myself 

to a few salient points. eS 

It is fortunate that the main object of 
appointing the Commission has been ex- 
plained in no equivocal terms by Sir 
_ William Clark. According tothe late mem. 
ber for Commerce and Industry, the build. 
ing up of industries where the capital, con- 
trol and management should be in the 
hands of Indians was ‘the special object 
which we all have in view. He was parti- 
cularly careful in pointing out that the 
development of Indian industries would not 
mean that “the manufacturer who now 
competes with you from a distance would 
transfer his activities to India and com- 
pete with you within your boundaries,” 
His Excellency the Viceroy in his address 
at the Calcutta University Convocation 
the other day also laid particular stress 
upon this aspect. According to Lord 
Chelmsford, “We do not want mere Indian 
capital, we want Indian men and not 
Indian men only as labour but as leaders 


who will turn their attention to industrial 
enterprise and equip themselves for a great 
Industrial regeneration in India.” 

It is thus evident that the declared 
policy of the Government of India is deci- 
dedly against the exploitation of Indian 
minerals and her almost inexhaustible. 
resources of raw materials by foreigners, 
be they British, American, or German. 

It is necessary to pause here for a 
moment to discuss some of the potent 
causes which have conspired to bring 
about the ruin and even extinction of the 
staple Indian industries. The East has 
been immobile, inert and conservative to 
the core for centuries. In a manner 
she was living in peace and repose 
dreaming dreams or absorbed in medita- 
tions on the essence of the Supreme Being. 
Every village with the graduated hierar 
chy of the caste regulations was an ideal, 
republic. There was the village artisan’ 
and the smith—the barber, the washer- | 
man, the priest—the landlord, the tenant- 
cultivator—the weaver and the smail 
trader and so forth—each doing his allot- 
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ted duty. But contact with the mobile, 
progressive and energetic west changed all 
that. At barely a moment’s notice India 
found herself confronted with a formidable 
rival, She must run at railway speed pr 
be lost forever, and thus came a tremend- ° 
ous crash and the collapse of her indus. 
tries. Here again, Nemesis overtook un- 
happy India. What was once an appar- 
ent source of strength now became the 
weak point in her armour—I mean the 
ermicious caste system. As I have said 
elsewhere ; 


The caste system was established de novo in a 
more rigid form. The drift of Manu and of later 
Puranas is in the direction of glorifying the priestly 
class, which set up most arrogant and outrageous 
pretensions. According to Susruta, the dissection of 
dead bodies {s a sine qua non to the student of sur- 
gery and this high authority lays particular stress 
ou knowledge gained from experiment and observa- 
tion. But Manu would have none of it. The very 
touch of a corpse, according to Manu, is enough to 
bring: contamination to the sacred person Of a 
Brahmin. Thus we find that shortly after the time 
of Vagbhata, the handling of a lancet was discour- 
aged and Anatomy and Surgery fell into disuse aud 
became to all intents and purposes lost sciences to 
the Hindus. It was considered equally undignified 
to sweat away at the forge likea Cyclops. Hence 
the cultivation of the Kalas by the more refined 
classes of Society, of which we.get such vivid pictures 
in ancient Sanskrit literature, survives only in 
traditions since a very longtime past, 

The arts being thus relegated to the low castes 
and the professions made hereditary, a certain degree 
of fineness, delicacy, and deftness in manipulation 
was no doubt secured but this was done at a terrible 
cost. The intellectual portion of the community 
being thus withdrawn from active participation in 
the arts, the how and why of phenomena—the co- 
ordination of cause and effect—were lost sight of— 
the spirit of enquiry gradually died out among a 
nation naturally prone to speculation and metaphy- 
sical subtleties and India for once bade adieu to 
experimental and inductive sciences, Her soil was 
rendered morally unfit for the birth of a Boyle, a Des 
Cartes, or a Newton and her very name was all but 
expunged from the map of the scientific world.* 


That the exclusive monopoly of privi- 
leges by the higher castes ends in the long 
run in their moral and intellectual deterior- 
ation is almost the burden of President 
Wilson’s campaign speeches. We can make 
room for only one or two short extracts : 

“The nations are renewed from the bottom, not from 
the top; that the genius which springs up from the 
ranks of unknown men is the genius which renews 
the youth and energy of the people......A nation is as 
great, and only as great, as her rank and file,” 

Again, 


“T¢ is one of the glories of our land that nobody 
isable to predict from what family, from what 


“History of Hindu Chemistry.” 


- region, from what race, even, 
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the leaders of the 
country are going to come.”—T'he New Freedom, 

The invention of the steam engine ty 
Watt in 1766 brought about an econcm:: 
revolution from the effect of which Irdia 
has suffered most, sirce it was followed tp 
by or ratker was contemporaneous wit: 
three successive inventions in twelve years, 
that of the spinning jénny in 1764 by the 
weaver Hargreates, of the spinning me- 
chine in 1768 by the barber Arkwright, 
of the ‘‘mule” by the weaver Crompton iz 
1776, The mischievous and suicidal effects 
of the caste-system now began to operate. 
Almost fron the Vedic ages the blacksmizh. 
the weaver and the various classes o: 
artisans have remained much the same ir 
this land of stagnation and torpor ; tkey 
have failed to advance pari passa witt 
progressive Europe and with their pririi- 
tive methods had to succumb to the com. 
petition of the cutlers of Sheffield and the 
weavers and spinners of Lancashire, who 
not having had the handicap and disad 
vantage of following a hereditary calling 
could always recruit new blood and bring 
in or invite new ideas and originalicy 
The Brahmanical and other high castes 
have always disdained to do manua’ 
work, with the result that they have been 
fit only for literary and clerical pursuits, 
No wonder that our intelligentsia should 
fail to develcp a right tradition of indus- 
trialism. 

The ruiz and downfall of Indian indus. 
tries was further hastened by the selfish 
policy of British statesmen, who by the 
imposition of prohibitive duties protected 
the British manufacturer and who began 
to look upon the vast continent asa field 
for the supply of raw material required by 
them.* It is a happy sign of the times 


* Cf. “It was in such a state of her industrial life 
that India passed unde® British sway and was drawn 
into the vortex of the whole world’s international 
commerce and intercourse, and came to be exposed 
to the full force of the competition, of the highly per- 
fected industrial organisation of Europe and 
America. Unprepared for such a formidable compe- 
tition, and obviously unable to cope with it unaided, 
she was fairly entitled to the aid of the State at least 
for a time during. which to put herself in a proper 
posture of defence. But the British Gpvernment in 
the country did not think that their duty layin ary 
stich direction. They did not think i» right or expe- 
dient to foster by artificial aids the system of native 
industries, and save it from its destined doom. Ard 
accordingly they not only declined to stand between 
us and our rivals and extend to usa helping hand nu 
the fight, or even observe astrict impartial attitude of 
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that both the Government and the people 
are now realising the critical situation 
we arein and have been devising means 
to avert the disaster in which we have 
been landed ; but the efforts which have 
been hitherto made in this direction are 
fitful and spasmodic and no continuity in 
the policy is discernible. But the most 
fatal mistake—-a mistake which now 
almost borders upon a political crime— 
has been the hostile attitude of the 
Government towards elementary mass 
education. There is a saying in Bengali 
thatit is folly to cut at the root of a 
tree and at the same time to water its top 
branches, Thus we read: ‘There is no 
doubt a great deal of scope for improve. 
ment. The average yield for India is 98 
Ibs, of ginned cotton per acre; while the 
figures for America and Egypt are 200 lbs. 
and 450 lbs., respectively. The fluctua- 
‘tions in the field of gur are equally strik- 
ing. Thus in the irrigated area of the N. 
W. Frontier Province it is two tons per 
acre while in Assam it is only 0.9. The 
Agricultural Department of Bombay, 
however, by the proper application of 
water and manure, has secured an yield of 
six tons peracre. Mr. Fletcher, Imperial 
Entomologist, adds his valuable testi- 
mony to the effect that the annual dam- 
age by crop-pests cannot be placed at less 
than five thousand lakhs of rupees.” On 
-this ground he advises the Government of 
India to follow in the wake of Canada, 
which has got an Entomological Service, 
having forits aim: first, the prevention 
of the introduction and spread of injurious 
insects; second, the investigation of 
insect pests affecting agriculture, horti- 
culture, forestry, and the health of domestic 
animals and man ; and third, the impart- 
ing of the information so obtained to 
those interested and concerned by means 
of bulletins, circulars? press notices, 
addresses, letters, and persoual visits. 
For these purposes there exists at Ottawa 
and at the various field laboratories 
throughout the country a staff of men_of 
such scientific training and ability as will 


neutrality and allow us to settle our account as hest 
we could, but going further they did all they could 
to help on the foreign competitor as against us in 
various ways—by adopting Free Trade measures, by 
pushing Railway extensions, by making grants 6 
special privileges to foreign enterprises, et..—"G, V, 
jJoshis Writings and Speeches’—p. 78@ 
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enable them to make the service of the 
greatest benefit to the people of Canada. 
Mr. Fletcher, therefore, puts in a vigorous 
plea’ for the establishment of a Central 
Eutomological Research Institute which 


‘would cost roughly fourteen lakhs non- 


recurring and four and a half lakhs re- 
curring “when the scheme was in full 
working order. 

Similarly we have already got an Agri- 
cultural Research Institute at Pusa, with 
all its paraphernalia of expensive machin- 
ery and the “Imperial’’ and “Provincial” 
Services. 

But we always begin at the wrong end. 
I should be the last person to disparage 
the necessity for scientific research. The 
simple fact is, however, overlooked that 
our agricultural population, steeped in 
ignorance and illiteracy and owning only 
small plots and scattered holdings, are not - 
in a position to take advantage of or 
utilise the elaborate scientific researches 
which lie entombed in the bulletins and 
transactions of: these Institutes. Mr. 
Mackenna very tightly observes: ‘The 
Famine Commissioners, so long ago as 
1880, expressed the view that uo geéneral 
advance in the agricultural system can be 
expected until the rural population had 
been so educated as to enable them to take 
a practical interest in agricultural pro- 
gress and reform. These views were con- 
firmed by the Agricultural Conference of 
1888......The most important, and probab- 
ly the soundest proposition laid down by 
tke conference was that it was most desir- 
able to extend primary education amongst 
agricultural classes. Such small countries 
as Denmark, Holland and Belgium are in 
a position to send immense supplies of 
cheese, butter, eggs, etc, to England, 
because the farmers there are highly ad- 
vanced in general enlightenment and tech- 
nical education and are thus in a position 
to profit by the researches of experts. The 
peasant proprietors of France are equally 
fortunate in this respect ; over and above 
the abundant harvest of cereals they grow 


* vine and oranges and have been highly 


successful in sericulture; while the silk 
industry in its very cradle, so to speak, 
namely, Murshidabad and Malda, is lan- 
guishing and isin a moribund condition. 
Various forms of cattle-plague, eg, 
rinder-pest, foot- and mouth-disease, make 
havoc of our cattle every year and the 
ignorant masses, steeped in superstitions, 
® 
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look helplessly on and ascribe ‘the visita- 
tions to the wrath of the goddess Sitala. 
It is useless to din Pasteur’s researches in- 
to their ear. AsI have said above, our 
Government has the happy knack of 
beginning at the wrong end. An ignorant 
people and a costly machinery of scientific 
experts ill go together. 

The panacea recommended for the cure 
and treatment of all these ills is the 
foundation or re-organisation of costly 
bureaus and Scientific and Technical Ser- 
‘vices, the latter with the differentiation of 
“Imperial” and ‘Provincial’ Services, 
which are in reality hot-beds for breeding 
racial antipathies and “sedition.’’ For 
the recruitment of the Scientific Services 
the Commissioners* coolly propose that 
not only “senior and experienced men”’ 
should be obtained from England but that 
“recruits for these services—especially 
chemical services—should be obtained at 
as early an age as possible, preferably not 
excecding 25 years.” What lamentable 
ignorance the Commissioners betray and 
what poor conception they have of this 
vital question” is further evident from 
what they say: 

“We should thus secure the University graduate, 
who had done one or perhaps two years’ post- 
graduate work, whether scientific or practical, but 
would not yet be confirmed in specialisation. We 
assume that the requisite degree of specialisation will 


be secured by adopting a system whereby study 
leave will be granted at some suitable time after 


three years’ service, when a scientific officer should 


have developed a distinct bent.” 


In other words, secure a dark horse and 
wait till he develops a distinct bent! The 
writer of this article naturally feels a little 
at home on this subject and it is only 
necessary to cite afew instances to illus- 
trate how under the proposed scheme 
Indians will fare. At the present moment 
there are four young Indian Doctors of 
Science of British universities, three 
belonging to that of London. Two of 
them only have been able to secure 
Government appointments, but these only 
temporary, drawing two-thirds of the 
grade pay. One has already given up his 
post in disgust, because he could get no 
assurance that the post would be made 
permanent, In fact, both of them have 


* With the notable exception of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, whose “Note” fs really the most 
important portion of the Report. All honour to this 
patriotic son of India, 
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been given distinctly to understand that 
as soon as the war conditions are cver, 
.permanent incumbents for these posts will 
be recruited at “home.” In filing up the 
posts of the so-called experts one .ery 
important factor is overlooked. Asa ~ule 
only third rate men care to come cut to 
India. The choice-lies between the ~est 
brains of India and the mediocres of 
England, and yet the former get but scant 
consideration and justice. It mzy be 
urged that these gentlementhad not their 
eases represented at the India Office “he 
answer may be given in the -elcgtent 
words of th@late Mr. A. M. Bose: 

“Not that they did not try to get appointed in 
England. No, gentlemen, after taking their degrees 
in the great English and Scotch Universities, .fter 
having won all their high distinctions—distine ‘ons 
not less high than those of their English brethren in 
the service, in some cases perhaps even higher—they 
tried their very lpest, t hey made what I may almost 
describe as frantic efforts at the India Office tc ge an 
appointment from England. But all their efforts 
werein vain. After waiting and waiting ard after 
heart-rending suspense, they were told thet they 
must ship themselves off, as soon as they ccald, to 
India for the Government to appoint them theze.” 

The creation of so many Scientific “Im. 
perial” Services means practically so many 
close preserves for Europeans. 


There is another strong reason in 


‘favour of employing Indian agency, as as 


been pointed out elsewhere : 


“A European naturally looks to India as a ‘ard of 
exile and pis thoughts are always turned homeward. 
As soon as he joins his appointment, he bezir:. to 
look forward to his furlough and even during cum- 
mer holidays he often runs home. Socially spzak ng, 
the European lives quite apart and it is only in rare 
cases that he is found to mix on equal terms vith 
his pupils. The result isthat he fails to create any- 
thing like an intellectual atmosphere. 

‘Moreover, the European when he retires from che 
service leaves India for good and all the experience 
which he gathered during his service of office are 
clean Jost to the country, But the mature expe- 
riences of an Indian after retirement are alway? at 
the disposal of his countrymen; he is in “act a 
valuable national asset.”’* 


The case from the Indian point of vitw 
has been so ably put by Mr. Maleviva 
that it need not be further discussed. Cre 
painful reflection, however, oppresses =2e 
writer. That three Indian members of <4e 
Commission in their sober senses cozld 
make up their minds to affix their s'gra- 
tures to this portion of thee Report is wl at 
surpasses his understanding. It neve> e7i- 


* Vide Memorandum submitted before the Puilic 
Services Commission by Dr. P. C. Ray-Essars sud 
Discourses ;*p. 166, 
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dently occurred to them that they were 
committing themselves to the scientific 
suicide of India. 

The Indian‘sation of the Scientific Ser- 
vices has become a paramount necessity, 
not only because it would afford scope 
zor the play of the Indian brain, btet also in 
the interests cf economy itself. The claims 
af the dumb millions, who after all are the 
veal tax-payers, have hithert® been system- 
atically ignored. The primary education 
bill of Gokhale,was shelved because of the 
prohibitive expenditure it would have 
involved. On similar grounds sanitation 
and dratnage schemes are pgstponed to 
the Greek calends. The revenues of India 
are of an inelastic nature. If we are to 
find money fcr these crying needs it must 
be done by tke utilisation of indigenous 
agency. Whea the Reform Scheme is given 
effect to, a large number of Indian members 
will naturally occupy places® both in the 
Provincial and Imperial Executive Coun- 
rails. If, however, the present princely and 
exhorbitant scale of pay were to be retained 
all along the line, the result would be 
simply ruinous. The poor ryot would 
then be justified in saying that what his 
educated and favoured compatriot was 
alamouring for was not so much the wel- 
fare of the land as the division of the 
spoils—the share of the loaves and fishes. 

The most essential and vital aspect of 
the Industrial Commission must not be 
overlooked. The policy to whih the 
Government cf India is committed is fore- 
shadowed in the following extract from 
- Lord Hardinge’s Despatch to the Secretary 
of State, dated the 26th November, 1915: 


“It 1s becoming increasingly clear that a definite 
and self-congcious policy of improving the industrial 
capabilities of India will have to be pursued after the 
war, unless she is to become more and more a dump- 
‘ng ground for che manufactures of foreign nations 
who will be competing the more keenly for markets, 
che more it becomes apparent “that the political 
fature of the large nations depends on their economic 
position. The attitude of the Indian public towards 
chis important cuestion is unanimous and cannot 
be left out of account. Manufacturers, politicians 
and the literate public have for long been pressing 
their demands fora definite and accepted policy of 
State aid to Indian industries: and the demand is one 
which evokes the sympathy ofall classes of Indians 
whose position or intelligence leads them to take 
any degree of interest in such matters. After the war 
India will consider*herself entitled to’ demand the 
ctmost help which her Government can afford to 
enable her to take her place, so far as circumstances 
permit, as a manufacturing country.” 


The after-war problems have now to be 
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tackled, but a most serious situation now 
arises owing to the tunpreparedness of 
India. The war has proved to be a verit- 
able God-send to Japan and she has taken 
the fullest advantage of the psychological 
neoment. Japanese goods have flooded 
the Indian market. In our utter helpless. 
ness we have only to be passive on-lookers 
and realise our absolute dependence upon 
foreign countries for the supply of manu- 
factured articles and finished products 
most of which could be easily prepared 
at home; but here a most difficult and 
delicate problem has to be grappled 
with. Indications are not wanting which 
go to show which way the wind is 
blowing. Already some powerful Bri- 
tish companies have been started or pro- 
moted, with huge capital and gigantic 
resources at their back, and every patriotic 
Indian who has learned to think for him- 
self is naturally filled with dismay and 
consternation. Within the last few years, 
in and about Caleutta, a few Swadeshi 
industries have sprung up, which after 
gasping for breath in the infant stage have 
arrived at the period of adolescence. But 
their very existence is now at stake and 
in fact they are threatened with extinction. 
Remember, again, these indigenous enter- 
prises never sought the help of any special 
legislation nor asked for or obtained any 
pecuniary help from the State. To men- 
tion only one instance. ‘‘Messrs. Cooper 
and Allen started the Government Boot 
and Army Equipment Factory-and, at the 
outset, they received a considerable amount 
of financial assistance from Government.” 
(Indian Industrial Commission’s Report, 
Appendices, p. 56.) The italics are ours. In 
marked contrast with it the National 
Tannery of Sir Nilratan Sircar may be 
menzioned. This noble and patriotic 
son of Bengal has not only devoted his 
valuable time and energy but bas also 
risked his fortune for the cause. It is 
urged that it is one of the redeeming 
characteristics of the British Government 
that it grants equal opportunities and 
facilities to all and in such matters it holds 
the scale of justice even. This is true, but 
only in a qualified sense. Itis notorious 
that the poor ryot when he finds him- 
self pitted against his wealthy zamindar is 
simply ruined. The former is harrassed 
from one law-court to another and where- 
as he can barely secure the services ofa 
petty mukhtear, his formidable opponent 
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can engage counsel at a fee of Rs. 1,000 
per diem, if necessary. This is justice and 
fairplay with a vengeance! We are 
threatened: with this kind of warfare in 
the industrial world. The British and 
American capitalists, with their centuries 
of experience, marvellous powers of or- 
ganisation and co-operation and elaborate 
machinery, and almost unlimited command 
of capital, have already appeared on the 
scene and their Indian competitors will 
naturally go to the wall. President Wilson 
has sounded the note of alarm in his own 
country in no uncertain voice. “To-day 
if a man enters certain fields,” says he, 
“there are organisations which will use 
means against him that will prevent his 
building up a business which they do not 
want to have built up; organisations 
that will see to it that the ground is cut 
from under him and the markets shut 
against him...... American enterprise is not 
free; the man with only a little capital is 
finding it harder to get into the field and 
more and more impossible to compete with 
the big fellow, Why ? Because the laws of 
this country do not prevent the strong 
from crushing the weak.’ * If this is the 
state of things when the competition is 
American vs.. American, we can easily 
gather how the Indian -will fare in his 
competition with the American and British 
syndicates and combines and trusts. Let 
me adduce a concrete specific instance to 
illustrate my point. Twelve years ago a 
small venture was undertaken, which was 
purely of the nature of a pioneering demon- 
stration experiment. A company was 
floated to enable our struggling and starv- 
ing young mento have an opportunity of 
taking part in inland navigation. A steam 
launch was purchased and it began to ply 
in a narrow river, the upper regions of 
which are getting silted up. As soon as 
it was discovered that the business was a 
paying one, a powerful British company 
sent a couple of big steamers and reduced 
the original fare of one rupee from termi- 
nus to terminus to one anna, so that the 
Swadeshi company might be crushed out 
of existence. As the latter had still the 
hardihood to persist in this desperate 
game, the former sent an additional 
steamer and the fiat went forth, delenda 
est Carthago. Thanksto the self-sacrificing 
zeal and fatriotism of a medical practi- 


to 


* The New Freedom, pp. 12-13. 
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tfoner and a local zemindar, the Swadeshi 
company somehow or other manages still 
to strive, Itis not, however, necessery to 
state here to what extentit has been aficct- 
ed financially all this time or to patse to 
inquire by how much the present writer, a 
“patroné’ of the undertaking, poor schcol- 
master as he is, suffered in pocket. Yet che 
Industrial Commission Report expresses 
the pious hope that “there is no reason 
why India should not be ready to iran 
her own ships when they are built.” 

Even when a Swadeshi concern ‘s once 
started after overcoming immense d:ffi- 
culties in the initial stages, serious 2b- 
stacles have to be encountered ia «he 
matter of marketing the products or ihe 
output of its factory. The damag:ng 
evidence of Mr. Adamjee Peerbhcy of 
Bombay, which for obvious reasons <he 
President of the Commission wanted to be 
heard in camtra, but which has leaked out, 
goes to prove, what is, however, 10*0- 
rious, that the Heads of the big purchas- 
ing departments show but scant consider- 
ation to the claims of Indians when there 
are British competitors in the field—it is 
but natural that they should fratern.se 
with their own countrymen. The 2xcel- 
lent intentions of the Government as em- 
bodied in Resolutions with sonorous 
periods get whittled down to precicus 
little in filtering through the official strata. 

One of the most important factors in 
the development of the resources of Incia 
is that relating to the working of her vast 
and in many cases untapped mineral 
wealth. The Report lays down elaborate 
suggestions as regards “‘concessions” aad 
the acquisition of mineral rights and so 
forth, butis ominously silent on the mcst 
important point. Indians are hopelessly 
backward in industrial matters—ther are 
far behind Europe and America ir tue 
modern metallurgical and technical edu- 
cation—they are lacking in co-operation 
and power of organisation; but that is 
no reason why the fuilest advartage 
should be taken of their helplessness by 
foreign exploiters. The fact is overlooked 
that England holds India as a trustee and 
guardian and in a future age she w ll 
be called upon to render an account cf her 
stewardship. ° 

Our benign Government has alrzacy 
accepted in principle the imperative xeces- 
sity of protecting the weak, ignorant 
and backward classes from the grasp of 
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pettifogging sharpers and dishonest sow- 
ears, eg., by enacting. the Encumbered 
Estates Act. The object evidently was to 
arevent their being sold out of their patri- 
mony. Some such Act is urgently required 
or safeguarding our national patrimony. 

After all, india is progressing and 
waking up and if her sons to-day are 
unable to work her own mines, their 
children or children’s children will be 
ableto doso. Ifin the meantime all the 
mining rights and concessions in Burma, 
and Assam and other provinces of 
india proper are leased out to foreign 
exploiters nothing will be left for fu- 
sure generations. The late Mr. Gokhale 


atten used to tell the present writer that’ 


she greatest injury which the British 
Soverament is inflicting upon this unhap- 
ay land—an injury which is beyond her 
dowers of recuperation—is the slow but 
sontinuous exhaustion of her mineral 
wealth. As the Statesman put this point 
with great clearness : 


"In the case of the mining industry, for instance, 
it (ie., the development of the country’s resources by 
Taglish Cagjtal) meaus not merely that the children 
of the soil must be content for the time being with 
the hired labourer’s share of the wealth extracted, but 
shat the exportation of the remainder involves a-loss 
‘which can never be repaired. Though the blame 
‘argely rests with them, wecan well understand the 
‘ealousy with which the people of the country regard 
the exhaustion, mainly for the benefit of the foreign 
capitalist, of wealth which can never, as in the case 
of agriculture, be reproduced. It is, in short, no mere 
‘oolish delusion, but au unquestionable ‘economic 
cruth, that every ounce of: gold that leaves the 
country, so far asit is represented by no economic 
“‘eturo, and a large percentage of the gold extracted 
by foreign capital is represented by no such return, 
implies permanent loss. 

_ As wesaidiaa previous article, the exploitation 
of the mineral resources of the country by the foreign 
capitalist stands on a different footing ; for, in this 
zase the wealth extracted is not reproduced, and, on 
the not unreasonable assumption that it would 
sooner or later have been exploited with Indian capi- 
tal, may unquestionably be said tg deprive the people 
ofthecountry, for all time, of a corresponding op- 
portunity of profit. ; 

Vide "G.V. Joshi’s Writings and Speeches,” pp. 954- 
55. 


The future historian of India will have 
to write a dismal chapter indicating that 
when her people at last woke up they 
found all the wealth in the bowels of the 
earth carried away by foreign exploiters 
and only empty dark caverns and sub- 
terranean vaults and passages left behind. 

Itis not necessary to proceed further. 
The future of industrial India is gloomy 

; t . 
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indeed. Happily there is a silver lining ia 
the dark cloud. 

Siz W. Clark, as we have already seen, 
fully alive to the danger of the situation, 
was careful to point out that industrial 
progress did not “merely mean that the 
manufacturer who now competes with you 
from a distance would transfer his acti- 
vities to India and compete with you 
withia your boundaries ;” and  succes- 
sive Goveraors General have given distinct 
pledges that every effort will be made to 
enable Indians to have a fresh start. The 
task will be a tremendously difficult one in 
view of the clamorous opposition of 
powerful interested parties. A Viceroy of 
India, close upon half-a-century ago, in his 
attempt to do justice to the people en- 
trusted to his care, was confronted with 
the determined hostility of his countrymen 
out here and in his bitter anguish exclaim- 
ed: “Millions [out of the revenues of 
India] have been spent on the conquering 
race, which might have been spent in 
enriching and elevating the children of 
the soil, ... It is impossible, unless we 
spend less on ‘“‘interests’’—and more on the 
people... The welfare of the people of 
India is our primary object. If we are not 
here for their good, we should not be here 
at all,”* Noble words, nobly uttered. 


Pzesident Wilson in commending the 
League of Nations’ covenant for acceptance 


‘observes: ‘‘We are done with annexations 


of helpless people. In all cases of this sort 


.it shall be the’ duty of the League to see 


that nations assigned as tutors, advisers 
and directors of those peoples shall look 
to their interest and development before 
the interests and material desires of the 
mandatory nation itself...... Under their 
tutelage the helpless peoples of the world 
will come into a new light and a new 
hope.” If, however, the exploitation of 
India goes on at this rate, England will be 
giving the lie direct to the noble ideal 
and aspirations breathed above. Recent 
everts have, however, shown that British 
statesmanship can take courage in one 
hand and justice in the other ; itis to be 
hoped it will prove equal to the occasion. 


Fostscript.—Since the above was in 
type, I have learned with sorrow that 
one of the three principal Swadéshi 
industrial concerns of Calcutta, which 


* The Earl of Mayo. 
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was hitherto regarded as a pride of 
Bengal, is threatened with extinction, 
so far as its swadeshi character is con- 
cerned. [ mean the Calcutta Pottery 
Works. It is not necessary here to recount 
with what zeal, sacrifice and singlehese 
of purpose, combined with expert know- 
ledge, Mr. Satyasundar Dev helped the 
undertaking and made it a_ successful 
concern. In fact it might be said that the 
very cement of its kilns and furnaces 
represents the life-blood of Mr. Dev. 
A powerful British company, partly with 
threats of overwhelming competition and 
paftly with the offer of a rich bait, has 
succeeded in practically buying it out. I 
understand the negotiations have been 
already completed. This regrettable affair 
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is a sad commentary and reflection on the 
intelligence and patriotism of Maharaja 
Sir Manindra Chandra Nundy Bahadur 
and Rai Baikunthanath Sen Bahadur, the 
proprietors of the factory, who are both 
wealthy men. Alas! Even such men could 
be prevailed upon to part with their heri- 
tage for a handful of silver. 

The fate of the’ other two concerns 
referred to alsove is also trembling in the 
balance. If this is an earnest of what 
bids fair to become of ‘‘a_ self-contained 
India,” she will soon be reduced to the 
position of a “human cattle-farm” and a 
plantation, with her people as coolie and 
“Babu” labourers; and the “Industrial 
Commission” had better be called “For. 
eign Exploitation Commission,”’ 








A NOTE ON THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 


BISHNUPUR 


HE chronology of the Bishnupur dy- 
nasty bears the name of 57 kings 
who have swayed the destinies of the 

principality for more than ten centuries. 

“The ancient Rajas of Bishnupur trace 

back their history to atime when Hindus 
were still reigning in Delhi, and the name 
of Mussalmans was not yet heard of in 
India. Indeed, they could already count 
five centuries of rule over the western 
frontier tracts of Bengal before Bakhtiyar 
Khiliji wrested that province from the 
Hindus. The Mussalman conquest of Bengal, 
however, made no difference to the Bishnu- 
pur princes.’’ (R. C. Dutt.) Towards the 
close of the sixteenth century the suzerain- 
ty of the Muhammadan Viceroys of Bengal 
was for the first time acknowledged by the 
Bishnupur Raj, and an annual tribute of 
Rs. 1,07,000 was promised, but the 
tribute does not appear to have been 
\ serulany paid, the Rajas being treated 
more as Wardens of the Marches and allies 
than as subjects. Muhammadan historians 
record that when Murshid Kuli Khan 
introduced a more centralised form of 
_ government in 1707-8 A. D., the Raja 
of Bishnupur was exempted from his rigid 
regulations. The freedom of Bishrupur 
from Moslem influence may still be traced 


a 29%—3 


in the fact that only about 5.6 per cent. of 
the people of the district at present follow 





" « Madangopal Temple. 
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embrace Islam with his whole Court but 
the senior Queen, with the advice and 
approval of his ministers, sanctioned the 
murder of the Raja by his younger brother 
Gopgl Singh, who then ascended the 
tltrone and saved the kingdom for the 
religion of his forefathers. 

The Rajas of Bishnupur were at first 
Saivas, i.e., worshippers of the god Siva, 
and this is attested by two temples, one 

_ called Shandeswar about five miles away 
from the civil station, erected by Raja 
Prithwi Malla in 13835 a.D., being the 
oldest temple, extant in these parts, and 
the other named Malleswar in the heart 
of the town erected nearly three centuries 
later in 1622 A.D. In the palmy days of 
their power and prosperity the Rajas were 
however followers of the Vaishnav cult, 
and the city of Kishnupur itself came to 
be known as ‘Veiled Brindaban,” and 
names derived from Vaishnav mythology 
were given to the embanked lakes known 
as Bandhs in and about the town, and also 
to several of -the surrounding villages, 
Modern rescearch has discovered a larger 


e number of Vaishnay manuscripts in thi 
Shyam Roy Temple. P n this 





the religion of the Prophet, and Brahmins 
form a very large percentage of the popula- 
tion, numbering about a lakh, coming, 
in point of population, next after the 
aboriginal Bauris and Santhals. Hindu 
music and Hindu architecture, as well as 
Hindu religion (of the Vaishnavite form), 
found munificent patrons in the Rajas, and 
though the architectural glories of 
Bishnupur only excite the admiration of 
archeologists now, the place still retains 
its supremacy in the vocal art. Jadu 
Bhatta’s is the most famous name among 
Bishnupur musicians. Babu Gopeswar 
Bannerjea, author of seyeral books on 
music is the best known of the living 
®musicians of Bishnupur. Only once, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, was 
Hinduism seriously threatened in the 
reign of Kaghunath Singh II when, infatu- 
ated by the wiles of a Muhammadan 
mistress named Lalji Bai, who was brought 
im the train of Sobha Singh’s, daughter, 
whom Raghuaath Singh married, after 
defearting Sobha Singh, who was the 
notorious but brilliant chieftain of 
@hetua Barda in Midnapur and overran 
Burdwan and unsuccessfully attacked 
Bishnupur. Raghunath Singh was about to Kalachand Temple. 
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Dalmadal Cannon. 


sub-division than in any similar area in 
Bengal. From a slip attached to the 
manuscript of the recently discovered 
“Srikrishna Kirtan’ of the famous poet 
Chandidas, which has caused sucha stir 
in literary circles, it appears that it was 
preserved with unusual care in the Library 
of the Rajas of Bishnupur more than two 
centuries and a halfago. All the temples, 
save the two named above, are dedicated 
to one or other of the forms of Vishnu, 
the great Bengali apostle of Vaishnavism, 
Sri Chaitanya, being among the number. 
In the days of its greatest expansion, 
the kingdom of Bishnupur included 
almost all the neighbouring districts, and 
was known by the name of Mallabhum, 
i.e., the country of the Mallas or wrestlers. 
Midnapore is said to have been named 
after Medini Malla, first cousin of Adi 
Malla, the founder of the Raj ; Kharagpur 
owes its origin to Kharga Malla, who 
reigned between 841 and 889 A.D.; 
and the name of .Bankura has been 
traced to Banku Ray, the youngest son 
ot King Hambir, acontemporary of Akbar. 
Murari Misra, author of the Sanskrit 
drama Anargha-Raghava, which is freely 
quoted from in that standard work on 
Rhetoric, the Sahitya Darpan, Ramai 
Pundit, the author of the Sunya Purana 
which is devoted to the propagation of the 
worship of Buddha in the guise of Dharma 
and is one of the earliest specimens of 
genuine Bengali literature extant, and 
Subhankara the arithmetician, whose 
system of ready-reckoning is still memorised 
by Bengali schoolboys, flourished in this 
kingdom, and later Vaishnav literature 
makes frequent mention of the only in- 
dependent Hindu Kingdom in Bengal 


where Vaishnavism was acc2pted as the 
State religion. 

The Army was organised on a feudal 
basis and was maintained by grants of 
land knownecollectively as the Senapati- 
Mehal. A comprehensive system of mili- 
tary police prevailed, known under the 
names of Ghatwals, Sadiwals, Simandars, 
&c., who held service-tenures under a quit- 
rent known as Panchak and whose duties 
included the prevention of robberies, the 





Stone Gate. 


Madanmohan Temple. 


maintenance of boundaries, and the pre- 
servation of peace and order. Justice was 
administered in the villages by the Patra- 
dheris, i.e., those who were appointed 
uncer a patra or royal charter, and also 
by Mukhyas or headmen, the king in 
touncil, assisted by learned Court Pandits 
forming the highest court of appeal. The 
unqualified eulogium bestowed by compe- 
tent foreign observers ofthe simple yet 
efficient system of administration prevail- 
ingin Bishnupur proves that the govern- 
ment was suited to the needs of the un- 
sophisticated feople among whom the 
Rajas held sway. oun 


The tounder of the dynasty, Gopal 
better known as Adi Malla, pettied at 
Laugram, off Police Station Kotalpur. 
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Many curious legends testi- 
fy to his Kshattriya origin, 
and although his descen- 
dants called themselves 
Mallas for many centuries, 
they later on assumed the 
Kshattriya title of Singh. 
Mallas are called Vratyas in 
the'Code of Manu, and class- 
ed with Dravidians. “The 
fact that the kajas_ of 
Bishnupur called themselves 
Mallas (an aboriginal title) 
for many centuries before 
they assumed the Kshattriya 
title of Singh, the fact that 
down to the present day 
they are known as Bagdi 
Rajas all over Bengal, as 
well as numerous local facts 
and circumstances—all go 
to prove that the Rajas ot 
Bishnupur are Kshattriyas, 
because of their long inde- 
pendence and their past his- 
tory, but not by descent. 
The story of descent is 
legendary, but the Kshat- 
triyas of Bishnupur can 
show thesame letters-patent 
for their Kshattriyahood 
as the Rajputs of Northern 
India or the original Kshat- 
triyas of India could show, 
viz., military profession and 
the exercise of royal powers 
for centuries.” (Kk. C. Dutt.) 
Adi Malla was crowned in 
695 A.D. corresponding 
to the first year of the 
Malla Era, which falls short of the 
current Bengali Era by 101 years. He 
defeated the chief of Pradyumnapur (off 
Police Station Jaypur) and following an 
ancient Hindu custom, celebrated the 
coronation ceremony by worshipping the 
flag of Indra, the Jupiter of the Hindu 
Pantheon—a custom which prevails to 
this day at Bishnupur, the occasion being 
marked by large festive gatherings of 
Santhals, with whose aid Adi Malla is 
said to have vanquished his adversary. 
He was followed, down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, by forty-eight rulers 
in succession who were engaged in waging 
constant warfare with the neighbouring 
chiefs and in extending and consolidating 
their dominions. The capital is said to 
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have been removed to 
Bishnupur by Jagat Malla, 
the nineteenth king of the 
dynasty, about the middle 
of the eleventh century. 
With Hambir we take 
leave of the more or less 
legendary accounts, and en- 
ter into what may he term- 
ed the historical period, for 
he was the first king to be 
mentioned by the Muham- 
madan historians. He gain- 
ed the title of ‘“‘Bir’” or Hero 
by defeating the Pathans in 
alliance with the Moguls. 
A moat outside the outer- 
most line of fortifications, 
about a mile from the pre- 
sent civil station, known 
as the ‘Ford of Skulls,” 
preserves the memory of the 
bloody encounter. When 
the Mogul Viceroy Man 
Singh invaded Orissa, his 
son Jagat Singh was detach- 
ed to check the Afghan 
Commander Kutlu Khan 
but was put to flight and 
rescued by Bir Hambir 
and brought to Bishnupur. 
The fort received its last em- 
bellishment in the reign 
of this king, and guns were 
mounted on its walls, and 
the fine largestone gateway 
of the citadel was built by 


him. But an unexpected incident puta sud- 
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him intoa gentle and devout Vaishna*. 


den stopto his military career and turned The Vaishnav works relate that the 





Ras Mancha. 


celebrated Srinivas Acharya, 
on his way from Brindaban 
to -Gour with valuabee 
Manuscripts, was robbel 
near Bishnupur by Br 
Hambir’s men, but he so 
moved the Raja by hs 
exposition of the Bhagavata 
Purana that the latter 
forthwith became a convert, 
and even composed two 
well-known songs whica 
have been preserved m 
Vaishnavite collections. 

His successor Raghunats 
Singh 1 (1627—57) first 
gained the title of Singh. As 
he was going to the house 
of his religious precepter 








Jore Bangla. 


at :Jajigram, he was arrested by the 
Kezi of Burdwan for arrears ot revenue 
and sent to Rajmehal,.-where the Viceroy, 
Prince Suja, being pleased with his exqui- 
site horsemanship granted him the title of 
Singh (Lion), which is the title the dynasty 
has borne ever since. Raghunath built 
some of the best-known temples, and by 
this time Bishnupur seems, to have risen 
considerably in importance; being: describ-- 
ed by local chroniclers as rivalling the city 
of Indra in beauty and containing theatres, 
barracks, stables, storehouses, armouries 
and a treasury. But with the introduction 
ofthe arts of peace, the military glory of 
the principality began to decline. 
Bir Singh succeeded his father Raghu- 
t He was a cruel king, but kept the 
subordinate chiefs in order, and excavated 
the lakes or Bandhs, of which the Jamuna 
Bandh near the Railway Station and the 
Lal Bandh outside the fort are in the best 
_ state of preservation, He further added 
to the beauty of the town by building 
temples, which had now become the 
fashion with every succeeding ruler or his 
queen. [t must be said to their credit 
that though they lavished all the resources 
of the State in adorning these places of 
worship, they, took little care to build a 
suitable palace for themselves, and the 
contrast cannot fail to strike the most 
casual visitor to the ruins. 
The end of the seventeenth century left 
: 4 , 9 
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the Bishnupur Rajas at: 
the summit of their fortunes. ° 
Gopal Singh (1730—45 ) 
was a pious prince, and he. 
issued an edict that all his. 
people should count their 
beads and repeat the name: 
of the god every evening at 
sunset. This evening pray~. 
er, owing to its compulsory 
character, was not very po-: 
pular, and is still known. 
by the name of Gopal Sin- 
gher Begar. In his reign, 
when Ali Vardi Khan was. 
the Viceroy of Bengal, the 
Marathas under Bhaskar 
Pundit appeared before the 
gates of Bishnupur, and 
encamped in the portion 
of the town occupied by . 
the sub-divisional offices 
which still goes by the 
name of Maratha Chhauni, 
Gopal Singh retreated inside the fort and 
ordered both citizens and soldiers to offer 
prayers to the presiding deity Madan 
Mohan to save the city. The prayer was, 
heard, and the legend relates that the guns; 
were fired without human assistance by the 
god himself. The Marathas, being unableto. 
pierce the strong fortifications, retired, but 


mercilessly ravaged the surrounding coun-. 


try, as graphically described in the Riaz-us- 
Salatin. ‘ 
The last of the Rajas of Bishnupur was 
Chaitanya Singh, who true to his name, 
was a devout Vaishnav of retiring disposi- 
tion-and therefore unfit to hold the reins’ 
of government during the troublous times 
which followed. In his reign, which com- 
menced in 1752, the Marathas again 
appeared and made Bishnupur their head- 
quarters during the invasion of Shah Alum 
whom they assisted. They retired when 
Nawab Mir Jaffer, supported by a British 
force under Major Calliaud, advanced to 
meet them, but left asmall force at Bishnu- 
pur which was turned out by the British 
at the end of the year (1760 A.D.). The 
country was impoverished by these succes- 
sive raids, and in 1770 it was desolated 
by famine. Bankura was ceded to the 
British, as part of the Burdwan Chakla, in 
1760, and Chaitanya Singh was reduced 
from the position ofa tributary'prince to 
that of a mere Zemindar. To add to his 
miseries, a rival claimant appeared in the 


, 
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person of hiscousin Govinda 
Singh, and litigation in the 
British Courts now took the 
place of the pitched battles 
of yore, and brought him to 
the verge of ruin. The Raja 
was imprisoned for arrears 
of landtax, and Mr. Keat- 
ing was appointed Collec- 
tor; but the inhabitants, 
stipported by the Collector’s 
head-assistant, made com- 
mon cause with the hillmen 
to oppose the Government, 
and were not brought un- 
der control without some 
difficulty (1790 A.D.). ‘“The 
disorders in Bishnupur 
would,” says Sir William 
Hunter, “in any less troubl- 
‘ed time, have been called 
rebellion.”” This attempt to 
throw off the British yoke 
has been described by a 
learned local historian 
as ‘“‘the last flicker of the military spirit.” 
It is said that Chaitanya Singh went to 
Calcutta to lay his case before the British 
Courts with the family idol Madan Mohan, 
first established by Bir Hambir, and pawned 
it to:Gokul Mitra of Bag Bazar. As how- 
ever he was unable to repay the loan, the 
god was set up at Bag Bazar where it is 
worshipped to this day, and the temple of 
Madan Mohan at Bishnupur has remained 
empty eversince. The removal of the pre- 
siding deity of the Raj symbolised its down- 
fallin the popular mind, and many pathe- 
tie ballads, commemorating the incident, 
are sung by local bards. Lord Clive, find- 
ing the system of primogeniture prevalent 
in the Raj, had confirmed Chaitanya Singh 
in possession, and the Sadar Dewany Ada- 
lat also decided in his favour, but soon 
after the Raj was resumed by Government 
for arears of revenue. At the decennial 





‘was again 
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settlement of Lord Cornwallis the Raja 
was reinstated on his engaging to pa 
exorbitant revenue of four lakhs of sicea 
rupees, and eventually in 1806 the estate 
sold for arrears of land 
revenue and bought up by the Maharaja 
of Burdwan.. The family has since been 
dependent upon small pensions granted 
by Government and upon what little 
debutter property they had. The title 
died with Raja Ramkrishna Singh. The 
descendants of Chaitanya Singh are to 
be found at Bishnupur and also at Indas 
and Kuchiakole. Though the Raj is no 
more, the leading representatives of the 
family are still popularly called Rajas and 
Ranis, as the case may be, and are treated 
with great respect by the people. 


e -BISHNUPURI, 
(To be concluded). 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE AMERICAN ARMY CANTONMENT 


By SupHinpra Boss, M.A., PH. D. 
LECTURER IN PoLiTIcaL SCIENCE, STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 





‘OT long ago I visited one of the largest 

NM American military camps (canton- 

_ ments) forthe training of soldiers. 
As an American citizen I expected the 


drilling and marching of soldiers in olive 
drab khaki, the exhibition of the mannual 
ofarms, and the digging of trenches to 
inspire a patriotic thrill. In this I was 
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not disappointed ; but what challenged 
my interest most and aroused my keenest 
admiration, more than the martial acti- 
vity of this military establishment, was 
he workings of the forces of socialization. 
co me the Y.M. C. A. and Knights of 
Columbus buildings, the library, the 
theatre, the soldier’s co-operative store, 
the hostess house were far more inspi- 
anallthe rifles, cAnnon, grenades, 
throwers, and machine guns. 


~ PRarninc Camp CoMMISsIONS 

The men in uniform have left their 
james and friends, clubs and college socie- 
ies, dances and theatres. They have 
ntered wpon a strange experience in which 
verything is secondary to the necessity of 
making an efficient fighting force—an ex- 
perience in which they are cut off from the 
‘normal relations of life. In order partially 
to remedy this evil, to cfeate a normal 
environment, to promote social and 
‘recreational work in the army and navy, 
the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment have appointed Commissions on 
‘raining Camp Activities. The task of 
hese Commissions “is to re-establish, as 
far as possible, the old social ties—to fur- 
ish these youngmen a substitute for. 
recreational and relaxational opportuni- 
es to which they have been accustomed— 
in brief, to rationalize, as far as it can be 
done, the bewildering environment of a 
‘warcamp.” The Commissions« have not 
teated much new machinery: they have 
or the most part employed agencies which 
were already in operation. Inside the 
-cantonment social activities are directed 
by such organizations as the Young Men’s 
-hristian Association, the Knights of 
Solumbus, the American Library Associa- 
ion, the Young Women’s = Christian 
_ Association. 
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~~ Younc MEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


_ Tke Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which works in close co-operation with 
the Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities. carries on its. educational, 
religious, and recreational activities in 
ts own buildings ia the cantonment. The 
siter to one of these buildings can see 
it any night something of interest always 
roimpz oO h sical entertain- 

and lectures. 

rench, Eaglish, 
mathematics. 
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Besides, one can find a special room 


supplied. with newspapers, magazines, 
books, pens, ink, pencils, stationery—all 
free. Letter-writing is one of the most 
fayorite occupations of the soldiers in the 
*Y” building. Such legends as, ‘Write 
Home”, ‘“Mother’s Letter First’, are 
found on every wall. It has been estimated — 
that soldiers and sailors write a million 
letters a day on Y. M. C. A. stationery. 
Activities similar to those of Young 
Men’s Christian Association arealso pro- 
vided for by the Lutheran Brotherhood 
and the Knights of Columbus. Although 
this brotherhood is intended to look after 
Lutheran Christians and Knights of 
Columbus after Catholic Christians, the. 
facilities of both of these organizations, as 
well as those of Y. M;C. A., are accessible 
to all soldiers without reference to their — 
regligious creeds. The meetings of every / 
one of these societies are open to all men 
in uniform whether Protestants, Catholics, _ 
or Jews. “No meetings are held in any of 
these buildings”, writes Mr. Raymond B. — 
Fosdick, Chairman of the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, . 
“to which allthe troops in campare not 
invited, regardless of religious or 
preferences. Indeed, the admission of suc’ 
organizations to the camps was on the 
express condition that their activities 
must not be limited to any particular 
constituency ; and from the first there has 
been a broad spirit of co-operation among 
them’’. 





EpucaTIonaL Work 


The Training Camp Commission has 
appointed a committee on education to 
look after the educational interests of the 
men. In the camp there are many foreign. | 
born Americans who can neither read, — 
write, nor speak English. For them, as | 
well as for those native-born Americans _ 
who have had no schooling, classes in 
English have been organized. The study 
of French is immensely popular ; and so, 
conversational French is given to officers . 
and enlisted men in hundreds of French 
classes. But education in the cantonment 
proceeds beyond elementary English and 
French. Instruction is also given in such 
subjects as clerical work, shorthand, type- 
writing, telephony, telegraphy, engineer- | 
ing, animal husbandry,and German, There 
arein addition miny regular university’ 
courses whic make it possible for college _ 
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and university youths to carry on their 
studies while training for military service. 


Tue LIBRARY. 


The task of finding reading matter for 
the soldiers and sailors has been uhder- 
taken by the American Library Associa- 
tion. This society has perfected an organi- 
zation which virtually ensures a good 
book within the reach of every fighting 
man. ‘‘Wewill get for you any book 
io print if you will ask for it,’ is the 
challenge of the army library. The: aims 
of the American Library Association are; 
first, that librarians and library facilities 
be available for soldiers and sailors wher- 
ever assembled ; second, that the libraries 
be maintained in such a way that not only 
will reading matter be available for the 
large number of soldiers, but that every 
possible encouragement and _ stimulus 
shall be given to reading by the men in 
the service of the country. 

A Special library building ‘is found neat 
the centre of each cantonment. The 
library is in charge of trained librarians; 
and the building is open every day of the 
week from ten in the morning to nine in 
the evening. Books are kept on shelves 
which are free and easily accessible to all. 
They can be taken out by the borrower 
himself for seven days by the simple expe- 
dient of leaving a memorandum at the 
loan desk, a purely “honor system”’. 


In addition to the central library, there- 


are also branch libraries in the base hos- 
pital and in the Knights of Columbus and 
YY. M.C. A. buildings. Furthermore, there 
are in mess rooms and in, the barracks 
deposit stations which contain from fifty 
to a hundred volumes. 

The books that are most in demand are 
of fiction ; but L have been informed that 
works on science, history, government, 
biography, travel, philosophy, and religion 


_are also read in large numbers. 


RECREATIVE ATHLETICS. 


_ Itis not an easy life that the soldiers 
liveina camp, for the army is run on 
Spartan lines. The discipline is strict. 
Soldiers must do what they are ordered, 
and when they are ordered. Excuses do 
ae go. Their days are pretty fully occu- 
pied. 

Camps are camps and 
soldiers. 

And yet and yet. 


3014—4, 


soldiers are 


spe 7 
aX 


- Soldiers have their fun: they he-e 
their hours of leisure. They are gerera y 
free from five-thirty in the evening til: ta‘'s 
or “lights out’. Moreover, the resul:r 
routine of military training is suspcnd-d 
on Wednesday and Saturday aftern 0°:s, 
and alleday Sundays. This leaves tle 
soldiers a considerable margin of leisure no 
their hands. The question then arises :s 
to how the opportunities which tle Icist e 
brings may be improved. . For oze tui: z, 
men are encouraged to participate in 3or e 
form of athletics during théir leisure zircs, 
They play baseball, football, sacer a-d 
basket-ball. They also take partin fic d 
and track athletics. 

Great stress is laid on boxing bezat.se 
of its close connection with ba-ovet 
fighting. ‘Boxing iastructors have bi n 
appointed in nearly every large camp, a_d 
they have trained groups of men to uss.st 
them. In md@ny camps from two haad: :d 
to four hundred of these assistant in jtr=¢- 
tors have been developed and are civi-g 
lessons. Frequent contests are ae.:.; 
and to standardize the instruction aad o 
give the men a better idea ofthe -vo-x, 
moving pictures have been made t3 dem:.a- 
strate the fundamental principl:s of 
boxing and the elements of bayonet pr-c- 
tice. Nearly every blow and position in 
boxing has its counterpart in bayonsti-z, 
Sometimes boxing lessons are giveit:a 
thousand men at one time by thes2 n-ov ag 
pictures which are explained by a man on 
a high stand,” 

The athletic work in the camp is plazed 
under directors who are regarced as _n. 
portant functionaries with military ra-k. 

Itis true that athletics are driria-ly 
intended to develop the fighting insti-ct 
and the technic of, fighting... NevertLel: is, 
they are not without recreational val-2: 
they divert the attention of training -ol. 
diers from thecentinuous round of militzry 
discipline to wholesome sports, 


Tue Liperty THEATRE. 


An up-to-datetheatre, called tke Libc: ty 
Theacre, is provided by the gcveramr: nt 
in each of the army camps. It he3a 
local manager who is responsible for its 
use. Plays of the very best tyze »y he 
professional theatrical companies = re 
presented in this theatre. There is ali ia 
dramatic coach to search out and d2vcop 
the dramatic talent from amc:g -he 
soldiers themselves. The “home tale.t” 

t 
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prcdection invariably makes a hit with 
the soldier boys. A very very low ad- 
mission fee is charged to defray running 
expenses, 

—iberty Theatre, as one writer has aptly 
saic, is the town hall of the cantonment: 
init are given not only theatrigals, but 
alsc lectures, moving picture shows, and 
important athletic exhibitions. 


SINGING. °* 


“Democracy! Near at hand to youa 
throat is now inflating itself and joyfully 
singirg.’’ Thus wrote the true representa- 
tive of American national spirit, Walt 
Whitman. And though the poet had in his 
mind a spiritual song, he might actually 
have been prophesying what is taking 
place every day in the American army 
car conments. 

Tha place of singing in the camp and 
field is as important as that of powder. 
The army which does not sing heartily, 
Amer:cans are wont to say, does not fight 
heartily. Indeed, in the opinion of mili- 
tary experts, a singingarmy is the winning 
army. “It is just as essential that the 
solc.evs should know how to sing,” said 
United States Major-General Leonard 
Wood. ‘as that they should carry rifles and 
kncw how to shoot them. It sounds odd 
to the ordinary person when you tell shim 
every soldiers should be a singer, because 
the layman cannot reconcile singing with 
killing. But when you know these boys 
as! know them, you will realize how 
much:t means to them to sing. There 
isn’: anything in the world, even letters 
from home, that will raise a soldier’s 
spir:cs like a good, catchy marching-tune.” 

As an aid to military efficiency, mass 
Singing is most systematically practised 
and developed in the arniy and navy. Song- 
coaches are appointed from civilians, who 
are awarded the rank of commissioned 
officers. The soldiers and sailors have 
regtla- times for singing under these 
song-leaders. They sing from a small 
book, called Songs of the Soldiers and 
Sailors which is published by the govern- 
meat and sold to civilians for five annas 
and to men in uniform for ten pice. 

Tae most popular camp song I heard 
amo7g the soldier boys was the one enti- 
tled Over There. It is full of Yankee snap 
and go These are the words: . 

Over there, over there. 

Senc the word, send the word over there 
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That the Yanks are coming, 

The Yanks are coming. 

The drums rum-tumming everywhere. 
_ So prepare, say a prayer, 

Send the word, send the word to beware. 
, We'll be over, we’re coming over, 

And we won’t come back 

Till it’s over over there. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORE. 


The post: exchange or soldier’s co- 
operative store is one of the most impor- 
tant institutions within the camp. Here 
the soldiers can buy such articles of com- 
fort luxury as -are’not '‘issued’’ by the 
government. Here he can purchase any- 
thing from tobacco, handkerchiefs, books, 
and magazinés to officers’ boots and 
wedding rings. 4 

There is in each cantonment one post 
exchange for every regiment. The goods 
are sold at cost price plus five per cent. 
profit. By trading at their own exchanges 
the soldiers benefit themselves. Here they 
can obtain goods cheaper than elsewhere ; 
and “any profits accumulating to the post 
exchanges are expended in a way decided 
upon by the votes of the men in the regi- 
ment.” Usually the profits go to provide 
for athletic equipments, musical instru. - 
ments for the band, better food for the 
mess, and sometimes for a tobacco fund 
for smokes in France where cigarettes can 
not be had easily. 


Tue Hostess House. 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has established a ‘‘hostess house”’ 
within the confines of each cantonment. 
The primary object of the hostess house is 
to furnish a place with pleasant surround- 
ings where a soldier can meet his family 
and friends. As there are in a training 
camp anywhere from thirty,to sixty thon- 
sand men, there is naturally a large inflyx 
of wives, mothers, and sweethearts, To 
those the hostess house furnishes’ a com- 
fortable meeting place free from trouble 
and annoyance. 

The building is usually as attractive 
inside as itis inviting out: itis furnished - 
with all the latest appointments, The 
hostess house provides large rooms for 
visiting purposes, several bed-rooms for 
women visitors who have men very ill at 
the base hospital, an emergency hospital 
room, a mothers’ room, and a children’s 
nursery. : 
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Sometimes the members: of the hostess 
house staft go to the railroad stations and 


meet the trains so that no in-coming in- , 


experienced woman visitors are left to 
wander alone in that man-made worldein 
Search of her soldier. She is brought to 
the hostess house where she finds every 
assistance and protection that she- may 
need. 

It should be noted in passing that the 
moral conditions in and around the camps 
and training stations are exceptionally 
clean. The government has ‘adopted a 
rigorous policy of absolute repression in 
the matter of drink and prostitution—the 
twin evils of camp life. “The Federal 
Government,” declared President Wilson 
himself; “has pledged its word that as far 
as care and vigilance can accomplish the 
result, the men committed to its charge 
will be returned to the homes and commu- 
nities that so generously gave them with 
no scars except those won in honorable 
conflict.” And so successfully has the 
government kept its word that it has 
“actually reduced to small an amount vice 
and drunkenness in our army and navy, 
thatit is a fair statement that civilian 
~America will have to clarify its moral at- 
mosphere if it is totake back its young men 
after the war to an equally wholesome 
environment.”’ 

But to return to the: hostess house. It 
Supports a cafeteria, where good meals 
can be had at reasonable prices. The wo- 
men who run the cafeteria are aggressively 
cheerful, At the instant, there flashes 
before my mind a scene at one of these 
places. The hall was crowded, yet it was 
pleasant and comfortable. 1 could not 
quite see why, but there was an indefinable 
something about the place which was 
exquisitely wholesome and clean. The 
women attendants, who had the ap- 
pearance of college students, (how shall | 
describe them) so lively and so happy. 
Tosee them makes one’s heart glad. They 
had such charming ways. Somehow they 
make you feel that you are a guest and 
nota customer. They treat you like an 
old friend of the establishment. You go 
to the food counter, take what you like, 
pay your bill, and they smile at you geni- 
ally. To be sure you have to wait on 
yourself; but what matter? You arein 
an American camp where all things are 
American. 

On one occasion, I bought among other 
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things at the cafeteria, a bow] of wha: I 
considered to bedelicicus soup. I took ray 
luncheon tray toa round table and beg: n 
to sip from the bowl. Good heaven ! 
What was I eating ?- Soup? Harély. “t 
was hoé, pungently hot; it nearly burmd 
my throat. I decided that the lurchecn 
was a dismal faiture. Quite chagrned, I 
went back toethe counter and asked for an 
explanation. Behold, it was not scipet 
all. I had picked up the wrong bowl. [f 
had taken a new kind of French salal 
which looked very much like soup! Wit 
well-bred courtesy, they took back th2 dis1 
and refunded my money. And hor w: 
laughed and laughed at the mistake ! The- 
are provokingly good-natured pzopl<, 
those wonderful women folks of the hos 

tess house. 


e SOCIAL VISION. 


From the social work at the army 
cantonments it is evident that America 
does not regard her troops tobe soulless 
machines—mere “cannon fodder’ as che) 
are called in some of the European coun- 
tries. The United States govermmen: has 
fully risen to its moral obligation . it is 
doing a work of vast magnitude to keep 
its fighting men in physical, mental, and 
moral trim. The government has mobi.ized 
every material, social, and _ spir cual 
resource behind its troops. Nothirg is 
considered too good for these brave nen. 
Indeed, to the American government, this 
social service is an opportunity, a privi.cge, 
and, increasingly, a special responsibi.:ty. 
“It isa movement forthe improvemer: of 
the naticn,’ writes one of the members of 
the Commission on Training Camp Ac’ :vi- 
ties; ‘and is utterly devoid of sentimental- 
ity. To makethe men fit for fight og, 
and after, to bring them back from wa~as 
fine and as clgan as they went, is ‘ust 
plain efficiency.” 

The noted English writer, Mr. John 
Galswortny, said the other day that ‘the 
house of the Future is alwaysdark.” It 
is so, may be; but we know beyond a fer- 
adventure that the-war has already coiued 
for America many significant social id-as 
and ideals which have brought about in 
the American mind profound change:— 
changes which are bound to culminate ‘un 
the re-making of the whole nation. W th 
anew sense of values, American leadezs of 
thought are demanding that the soc al 
programewvhich has proved so beneficent 
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to army cantonments should also be pro- 
viced for civil communities ; community 
stores, community theatres, community 
play, community singing and in short, 
community co-operation should be as 


much an integral part of civic as of army 
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life. When this social vision is fully real- 
ized, then indeed this mighty Republic 
will have fulfilled its highest destiny in 
respect to human liberty and social justice. 


lowa City, U.S. A. : 
*November 1, 1918. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND INDIA 


By THE Hon. R, D. DENMAN. 


of form does not necessarily imply con- 

tinuity of spirit. From time to time, 
tzerefore, you have to consider whether 
a given institution whiche may have 
admirably performed some function in the 
past, is still capable of fulfilling that 
particular purpose. Such consideration 
is especially needed in the case of the House 
co: Commons. A body so truly living, so 
ictimatefy related to the life of the British 
people, is subjected to all the elusive and 
subtle processes of growth and change, 
and on examination you discover that 
without any deliberate design or conscious 
act of human will its qualities and ont- 
look have suffered alterations that have 
come about almost unnoticed. * 

In suggesting that the House of Com- 
‘mons has ceased to be a body that can 
usefully supervise the government of India, 
Ido not wishit to be inferred that it has 
andergone some recent deterioration. On 
the contrary, it has probably never been 
& more competent assembly than it is 
today. More than ever it is a truly 
representative body, composed of- men 
of fully average intelligence, honesty, and 
public spirit, possessing collectively a 
wide experience of statecraft. Never has 
it enjoyed a more complete equipment 
for carrying into action the democratic 
plan of ‘“‘government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.”” For this very 
reason, however, its skill in the art. of 
government of one people by another has 
diminished. In zhese days a representative 
vody isexpected primarily to regard the 
welfare of those whomit represents. Its 
‘nterests tend to become more specialised 
and its range of knowledge narrowed. 

No one who looks bagk intothe 19th 


l the working of institutions continuity 


century can be blind to this growing 
self-centredness of democratic institutions. 
Take the test of modern general elections. 
What are the-topics that have dominated 
them and stirred the passions of electors ? 
Everyone remembers the storms which 
raged round the reform of the House of 
Lords, Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, and 
the Insurance Act. Leading statesmen 
declared that they saw in such domestic 
matters as these evils which heralded 
“the end~ of all things.” In such an 
atmosphere what candidate can preserve 
a due sense of proportion and give to 
Imperial or Foreign affairs their proper 
weight ? 

This last election, when the future of 


“the world was at stake and when, if 


ever, our country ought to have cast 
its gaze beyond its own shores, provides a 
crowning example of its electoral domesti- 
city. Its dominant issues, “expel all 
Germans,” “make Germany pay out War 
Debt,” were strictly insular. “Death to 
the Kaiser” represented an appeal to a 
world-wide emotion,—a longing that war- 
making shall be a universally recognised 
crime; but speaking generally that was 
as far as the electorate went in an enthu- 
siasm for an ordered reign of international 
justice. Ata moment when India presents 
one ot the great problems of the world, 
I doubt whether the very name of India 
was mentioned in a score of Members’ 
election addresses. 

This increased self-centredniess of demo- 
cracy is no mere accident. . It follows inevi- 
tably from the current conception of the 
function of the State. The State is no 
longer a majestic organisation erected to 
repress injustice and to maintain order, 
security and liberty. It is rapidly becom: 


ae. yas 
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ing an intimate partner in the everyday 
affairs of a citizen’s life. This tendency 
is bound to fix the attention of a Member 


’ more closely upon details of domestic legis- 


lation, and leaves him less leisure than his 
grandfather, or even his father, enjoyed* 
for the examination of wider problems. 
His constituents compel him to study 
improvements in State services which 
concern their daily well-being and give 
him no encouragement to acquire know- 
ledge of Asia. 

Let us now consider the recent practice 
of the House in relation to India. We 
find that the Secretary of State made an 
annual statement to almost empty ben- 
ches. That was about all that was heard 
of India unless something went wrong. 
Then, of course, questions were asked 
and sometimes debates ensued. Now 
surely no one Gan argue that a system of 
supervision amounting only to a criticism 
of past mistakes isa satisfactory form of 
control. A coutrol which is always. look- 
ing backwards, rather than keenly watch- 
ing the present and preparing’ for the 
future, must tend to thwart and discour-: 
age. It certainly cannot stimulate quali- 
ties of imagination and enterprise in those 
reponsible to it. 

The evil of the House of Commons 
supervision of India is not merely nega-- 
tive. It is not only that the House brings 
no store ‘of understanding to current 
Indian affairs. There is a real danger of 
positively injurious action by the House 
in the event of a clash of economic in- 
terests between the two peoples. 

Striking evidence of this peril appeared- 
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last year in the debates on the Ind an 
Cotton Duties. 

The growth of democracy affords no 
security here. Labour Parties in this 
connexion cannot be trusted any more 
than Capitalist Parties. Suppose labour 
were led to fear that a fiscal system 
desired by India threatened estab‘ished 
trade in British goods. Can anybody 
feel confident that the House woulc tken 
act as a fair and impartial judge of Indian 
interests ? : 

These considerations unite in poiatiig 
to one conclusion : the need for removiag 
the control of India’s domestic affa.rs 
from the House of Commons anc for 
increasing her own authority to manaze 
them. The Standing Committee proposed 
by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
does not zeally meet the case. We nust 
reorganise on, federal lines the whcle 
political machinery of the Empire. Sub- 
jects of common interest,—defence, fore- 
ign policy and the like,—will become the 
province of a body representing not ony 
the United Kingdom but also the Domi- 
nions and India. Ininternal affairs each 
unit must be self-determining. To ge= tle 


. best out of India she must be encouraged 


to play her full part in both aspects of 
this Imperial scheme. Since self-gorer.- 
ment is not the growth of a day, we 
cannot afford to delay in laying founda- 
tions. The sooner we promote in Irdic, 
by wise measures of devolution, the hab t 
of self-government, the sooner will ske 
be able to add to the common fund of 
our Imperial life the abundant riches cf 
her ancient and valued civilisation. 
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THE DUTIES OF MAN 


by Joseph Mazzini (1805-72),* the 
great apostle of Nationalism. ‘The 
most timid and law-abiding citizen’ need 
not fear to turn over its pages,’ says Mr. 
Jones who contributes the introduction, 
“though its author was once arrested by 


Ne is the name of a volume of Essays 


* The Duties of Man and Essays: by Joseph 


- Mazzini (Everyman's Library, J. M. Dent and Sons). 


the Government in his youth.” “...Despotiz 
Governments dislike dreamers. Mazzin: 
was arrested,... really, asthe Governor 0° 
Genoa told his father, because he wesc 
thoughtful young man of talent, fouc o° 
solitary walks by night. ‘We don’t “ike 
young people thinking without knowing 
the subject of their thoughts.’” Sct 
was the condition of Italy when he lived 
“that Magzzini’s name will live on amcng 
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those of Italy’s greatest citizens and the 
world’s best men seems now beyond 
dispute... But Mazzini’s most precious be- 
quest to the world was not a bundle of 
Essays, but a noble life.” His real mistress 
was literature, and he would hve served 
her with a fine devotion had not the more 
imperious call of Country claimed his 
loyalty. The idea of It&lian unity is to 
be found also in the writings of Dante 
and Rienzi, hut Mazzini differs from them 
in being political and not merely literary, 
and constructive and passionately reli- 
gious. He regarded lifeasa mission, and 
duty its highest law. He had poor 
qualities for a conspirator, and was a 
failure in that role. ‘This ‘pestiferous 
conspirator’ displayed to the subjects of 
the Pope a spiritual grandeur the like of 
which had rarely, if ever, been seen ina 
Vicar: of Christ through all the ages of 
Roman Christendom.” A writer of elevat- 
ed thought and glowing prose, an inspiring 
talker, he was an 

‘Established point of light whence rays 

traversed the world.’ 
Carlyle, a friend of Mazzini, called him ‘a 
man of genius and virtue, a manof sterling 
veracity, humanity and nobleness of mind, 
one of those rare men... who are worthy 
to be called martyr souls; he had the 
firm conviction that no nation deserved 
freedom or could long retain it which did 
not win it for itself. And with that con- 
viction, he waged a life-long warfare not 
only on Austrian misrule, “but on Italian 
ignorance, dissension, and  vice—the 
wretched brood of oppression. 
habits and unworthy affectiotis must go. 
The nation must purify herself in order to 
fulfil her mission. The sole path to victory 
was through  sacrifice,—constancy in 
sacrifice.” He died full of patriotic schemes 
and his days were full ofstoil for the salva- 
tion of his country. He wrote toa friend 
who was ill, it is absurd to be ‘ill, while 
nations are struggling for liberty.’ 
“Open my heart, and vou will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘Italy.’ ” 

Let us now turn to the teachings of 
the man, who wrote mostly for the work- 
ingmen of his country. At the outset he 


speaks of two maladies which threatened. 


to lead Italian progress astray. Machiave- 
lism—‘that political Jesuitism which they 
call diplomacy’—and Materialism. He 
therefore preferred to insist on the duties, 
and not on the rights of man.* - 
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“When I say that the knowledge of their rights 
is not enough to enable men to effect any appreciable 
or lasting improvement, I do not ask you to renounce 
these rights ; I only say that they cannot exist except 
as,a consequence of duties fulfilled, and that one 

*must begin with the latter in order to arrive at the 
former. Aud whenI say that by proposing Aappi- 
ness, well-being, or material interest as the aim of 
existence, we run the risk of producing egoists, I do 
not mean that you should never strive after these 
things. I say that material interests pursued alone, 
and not as a means, but as an end, lead always to 
this most disastrous result... Material improve- 
ment is essential, and we shall strive to win it for 
ourselves; but not because the one thing necessary 
for man is to be well-fed and housed, but rather 
because you cannot have a seuse of your own dignity 
or any moral development while you are engaged, as 
at the present day, in a continuous duel with want. 
atadadend you need, then, achange in your material con- 
ditions to develop morally.....you must strive, then, 
for this change, and you will obtain it, but you must 
strive for itas a means, not as an end; strive for it 
from a sense of duty, not only asa right; strive for 
it in order to make yourselves better, not only to 
make yourselves materially happy....u.....Tlo make 
yourselves better: this must be the atm of your life... 
woPreach Daty to the men of the classes above you, 
and fulfil, as far as possible, your own duties ; preach 
virtue, sacrifice, love; and be yourselves virtuous 
and prompt to self-sacrifice and love.” 


This sense of Duty derives its sanction 
from God. Wheresoever the Spirit of God 
is, there is Liberty—liberty of choice 
between good and evil, which evokes in 
us the sense of duty ? 


“Without God, whence can. we derive Duty ? 
Wichout God, you will find that whatever system of 
civil government you choose to attach yourselves to, 
has no other ‘basis than blind, brutal, tyrannic 

pForce, There is no escape from this.........Bither we 
ought to obey God, or to serve men—whether one or 
many, matters not. If there be not a Supreme Mind 
reigning over all human minds, who can save us from 


Servile_. the tyranny of our fellowmen, whenever they find 


themselves stronger than we ?........Without God 
there is no other sovereign than Fact; Fact, before 
which the materialists even bow themselves......”” 


But who is to interpret the law of 
God ?—the voice of the individual, or ot 
the human race? On the one hand, ‘the 
conscience of the individual speaks in ac- 
cordance with his education, his tenden- 
cies, his habits, his passions.’ On the 
other hand, in the history of Humanity 
we read the design of God. ‘The law of 
God is one, as God is one; but we only dis- 
cover it article by article, line by line, as 
the educative experience of preceding gene- 
rations accumulates more and more and 
the association of races, peoples and indi- 
viduals grows in extent and closeness.’ 
At the same time we must remember that 
‘all great ideas which have helped the 
progress of Humanity began by being op- 
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posed to the general beliefs of Humanity, 
and were preached by individuals whom 
Humanity derided, persecuted, and cruci- 
fied.’ We thus come to the conclusion that 
‘whenever the voice of your conscience 
corresponds with that generalvoice pf 
Humanity, you arecertain of the truth, 
certain of knowing one line of God’s law.’ 
God speaks in both the individual and the 
human race, and ‘whenever they agree, 
whenever the cry of your conscience is 
ratified by the general conscience of hu- 
manity, there is God.’ : 

But the economic question being at the 
root of all the misery of the working 
classes, ‘to point out to them the duty of 
progress, to speak to them’ of intellectual 
and moral life, of political rights, of edu- 
cation, isin the actual state of society, 


sheefirony. They have neither the time, 


nor the means for progress. The doctrine 
of everyone for himself and liberty for all 
isnot, as is alleged, sufficient to create 
little by little an approximate equilibrium 
of ease and comfort among the classes 
that constitute society. It may lead to 
increase of productive activity and of 
capital, but not of universally diffused 
prosperity. ‘The poverty of the working 
classes remains unchanged. Freedom of 
competition for those who possess no- 
thing, for these who are‘unable to save 
anything from their daily wages, and 
therefore have nothing with which to 
start any commercial undertaking, is a lie, 
just as political freedom isa lie for those 
who from want of education, instruction, 
opportunities, and time cannot exercise its 
rights.” Socialism would, according to 
Mazzini, be no remedy; ‘Such an exist- 
ence, if possible, would be a life of beavers, 
not of men......Physical life might be satis- 
fied by it, but moral and intellectual life 
would perish, and with it emulation, free 
choice of work, free association, stimulus 
to production, joys of property, and all 
incentives to progress.”” The remedy, ac- 
cording to Mazzini, lay in the union of capi- 
tal and labour in the same hands in asso- 
ciation of labour and division of the pro- 
fits of labour, in peasant proprietorship 
and the like. ; 

_ But Mazzini is never tired of reminding 
his audience that those who speak to 
them in the name of material’ happiness 
are sure to betray them. 


Nol [tell you with profound conviction, that 
without God, without belief in a Law, without 
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‘ 
morality, without the power of self-sacrifice,......7ou 
will never succeed.....The lot of a man is not altered 
by renovating and embellishing the house in wkich 
he lives ; where only the body of a slave brzaties, 
and not the soul of a man, all reforms are useless ; 
the neat dwelling, luxuriously furnished, {sa wh.ted 
sepulchre, nothing else......And I believe that man can 
not be made better, more worthy of love, more 
noble, more divine,—which is our aim and end ujdon 
earth—by heaping upon him physical enjoyments and 
by setting before him as the odject of his I fe that 
irony which is called happiness......1 believe that man 
ought to be able to eat and live without having all 
the hours of his existence absorbed by material 
labour ; that he ought to have time for devzloring 
his superior faculties. But I listen with terror to 
those voices which tell ug: Maa’s aim in life is self. 
preservation : enjoyment is his right, because | krow 
that such maxims can only create egoists and that 
they have bzen in France and elsewhere and threcten 
to be in Italy, the destruction of every noble ides of 
all martyr spirit, and e¥ery pledge of future gr2at- 
ness.” 


Mazzini boldly challenges those who 
call him a dreamer dwelling on abstract 
principles and neglecting facts. .A revolu- 
tion whether social, political or otherwise, 
—not necessarily violent—‘includes a nega. 
tion and an affirmation: the negation of 
an existing order of things, the afirmat.on 
of a new order to be substituted for it,’ 
This means not only destructive criticism, 
but presenting before the masses a rew 


“aim. The generation which participates 


in the destruction of the old order of 
things ‘is nearly always condemn2d to 
mark with its own dead the road cf pro- 
gress for its successor. Itself can never 
enjoy the result ofits travail. Now what 
theory of ‘material interests, what proof 
of individual rights, could argue a law of 
self-sacrifice, or martyrdom, if martyrcom 
be the goal that awaits us ?......Marzyr- 
dom is folly to a people that has no sti- 
mulus outside material interests.’ Great 
things are never done except by the rcjec- 
tion of individualism and a constant sac. 
rifice of self to the common progress. The 
true instrument of progress of the peoples 
is to be sought if the moral factcr. We 
are therefore driven to the sphere cf prin- 
ciples, which alone are constructive. We 
must revive belief in them; the logi> of 
things demands it. The spirit alone gives 
importance to forms. 


“Rise to the sphere of principles; guide the 
peoples, now wandering in darkness, to the law cf 
Progress, to Humanity, to God; awake agai tle 
moral sense, the sentiment of Duty in men who'n 
others woald fain convert into calculating mac.ine), 
show a great purpose to the young, as easily assail- 
ed to-day by discouragement and doubt; give to 
men by enthusiasm, and religion, and love, a new 
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moral existence.” ‘Men who.....mock at enthuslasm, 
deny the power ofinspiration and self-sacrifice, call 
martyrdom quixotic, and try to regenerate the 
aeoples by statistics.” ‘‘But we subordinate the eco- 
nomic to the moral factor, because if withdrawn 
irom its controlling influence, dissociated from pria- 
ciples, and abandoned to the theories of individual- 
ism feach for himself and the ‘devil take the 
L ndmost] which govern it to-day¥ it would 
-esult in brutish egoism......Principles, which some 
would religate among ab$tractions, by-their nature 
lie so near material interests, ang whatis called the 
ceonomie factor, that they involve its practical 
criump as an inevitable cousequence. The sphere 
of principles includes aud embraces them all.” 


To the religiously disposed man, 
whose theme is that the earth is clay, life 
's but of an hour, terrestrial existence is a 
zeriod of trial, earth is a land of exile and 
so on—a theme with which-we are only 
zoo familiar in India—and that we should 
zherefore despise it and rise above it and 
surn to God, Mazzini’s reply was equally 
emphatic : rs 

“To the others who speak to, you of. heaven, 
‘eparating it from earth, you will say that heaven 
and earth, like the way and the end of the way, are 
one thing only. Do not tell us that the earth is clay. 
‘The earth is God’s; God created it that we might 
climb by it to Him. Theearthis not a sojourn of 
«xpiatien and temptation ; it is the place appointed 
cor our labour of self-improvement, and of develop- 


ment towards a higher state of existence. God creat- °° 


-dus not for contemplation, ‘but for action...... The 
life of a soulis sacred in every one of its stages, in 
the earthly stage as well as in the others which are 
zo follow ; so, then, every stage must be a prepara- 
-ion for the next, every temporary progress must 
belp the continuous upward progress of the immortal 
tife which God has kindled in each one of us, and iu 
collective humanity which grows by the operation of 
«ach one of us..... ‘Thy kingdom come on earth ag it 
is in heaven.’ Let these words......be the utterance 
of your faith, your prayer, O my brothers. Repeat 


’ 1t, and act so that it may be fulfilled. Do not heed 


hose who try to teach you passive resignation, in- 
difference to earthly things, submission to every 
.eraporal power even when unjust, repeating to you 
without understanding it this other saying, ‘Render 
tuato Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things which are God’s.’ Nothing is Cesar’s 
except in so far as itis such in conformity with the 
divine law. Casar—that is, te temporal power, the 
ivil government—is nothing, but the mandatory, the 
executor, so far as its powers and the times allow, 
of God’s design ; wheneyer it betrays its mandate it 
is, I will not say your right, but your duty, to 
change it.” 


Religious individualism, like its political 
counterpart, is only ‘egotism draped in 
zhe mantle of philosophical formulas.’ 


“We may ngt lock ourselves up in barren and 
selfish prayer for our own souls, while the cry of the 
poor and the oppressed smites our ears, nor turn 
away our faces from our neighbour, and be content 
with our own spiritual progress, while all around us 
is falling to wreck; while the country that God has 
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given usisian danger of a dishonourable death......” 
“The earth is of God; it cannot be accursed. Life, 
like the God from whom it springs, {s one and ever- 
lasting ; it cannot be broken up in fragments, or 
divided into periods of a character radically opposed. 
There is no antagonism between matter and spirit... 
The eacth is of God. It is a step upon the infinite 
ascent that leads us to heaven: ours sojourn during 
one of our existences, during which we are bound to 
preparce ourselves for the next..... The earth is the 


‘ sphere where we have an appointed mission to per- 


form, with instruments of labour furnished by it; 
and we are bound to regard it with love and re- 
verence, as the seat of our possible sanctification...... 
Life is a mission...... We are each and all of us bound 
to strive to incarnate in humanity that portion of 
eternal truth which it is {granted to us to perceive ; 
to convert {nto an earthly reality so much of the 
‘kingdom of heaven’—the divine conception permeat- 
ing life—as itis given to us to conmiprehend...u. The 
moral code deduced from our dogma preaches there- 
fore to man: Seek not to isolate yourselves : impri- 


_ son not your soul in sterile contemplation, in solitary 


prayer, in pride of individual purification, in pretend- 
ing toagrace which no faith not realised in works 
can enable you to deserve. Be not deceived by the 
doctrine that salvation may be achieved in spite of, 
aud in opposition to, the earth. You can only save 
yourselves by saving others. God asks not, what 
have you done for yoursoul? but, what have “you 
done for the brother souls I gave you? Think of 
these ; leave your own to God-and His law. Labour 
unweariedly for others’ good: such action is the 
holiest prayer. In God thought and action are one, 
Seek to imitate him from afar.” 


In his great religious apology, the sum 
of all his teaching, entitled “From the 
Council to God”, Mazzini elaborates 
his views on the Papacy and on religion. 
He declared the Papacy to be morally 
extinct and regarded its alliance with the 
monarchy to be an impossible arrangement 
and to both he said, ‘descend into the 
tomb you have ‘dug for yourselves.’ The 
Papacy worshipped force (authority), 
‘which, from Prometheus to Galileo, has 
ever sought to enchain the revealers and 
precursors of the future to the motionless 
rock of present fact.’ The dignitaries of 
the Church are all practical materialists. 
Mazzini did not ignore the great service 
which the Papacy had rendered in the 
past, by civilising, humanising and demo- 
cratising Europe, and he bowed in reverence 
before the image of its great past, buta 
fatal inertia had overtaken it, and made 
it indifferent to the miseries of millions, 
and so its mission was over. Religions 
are transitory, but religion is eternal. To 
hold, as the Papacy did, that the whole 
truth had been revealed to itis to restrict 
within a narrow groove ‘the limitless 
ascending spiral traced by the finger of 
God between the universe and the Ideal it 
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is destined slowly to attain.’ ‘Life is move- 
ment, aspiration, progress. You deny 
progress ; shrink in-terror from all aspira- 
tion; crucify humanity upon Calvary; 
reject every attempt to detach the idea 
from the symbol, and strive to petrify* the 
living Word of God.’ 


“When areligion no longer either creates, deter- 
mines or directs action ; when it rouses no power of 
sacrifice ; when it no longer harmonises and unites 
the different branches of human activity ; when {ts 
vital conception ceases to inform new symbols, or 
new manifestations in art, science or civil life—that 
religion is expiring.” ‘“Motionless sphinxes in the 
vast desert, you inertly contemplate the shadow of 
the centuries as they pass. Faith is perishing among 
the peoples, because the dogma that inspired it no 
longer corresponds to the stage of education which 
they, in fulfilment of the providential plan, have 
reached.” 

The new faith no longer accepts a privi- 
leged interpreter, a sole immediate Reveal- 
er, between the people and God. Jesus, says 
Mazzini, we love as the best of our human 
brothers. The Catholicdogma humanises 
God ; our dogma teaches the slow, progres- 
sive divinisation of man, The teachings of 
Jesus and the Apostles constantly insist 
upon ourdivorcefrom all terrestrial things, 
as a condition of moral improvemeat, of 
salvation. They preach the suicide of the 
man within us ; the renunciation of every 
natural desire ; abdication of every aim of 
social transformation; indifference to 
every earthly good ; resigned acceptance of 
everything evil; unreasoning submission 
to the powers that be; exclusive import- 
ance given to the work of internal purifi- 
cation. ‘ 

s “Christian charity was rather a means of purifying 
one’s own soul, than thesense of a common aim 
which {t was God’s will that man should realise here 
below. It did not over-pass the limits of benevolence, 
and led... to no attempt to destroy the causes of 
human hunger and misery... Love of country, and 
that love which embraces the generations of the 
future, and !s devoted even unto sacrifice for their 
sake ; that love which will not tolerate the brand of 
inequality or slavery on the brow of a brother man, 
was unknown to Christlan morality. The true coun- 
try, the real home of Christian free men and equals, 
was heaven ; every man was bound to direct hiscourse 
thither [civitas dei]; and the greater his sufferings 
on earth, the stronger the hope he might entertain of 
his soul’s future, and of celestial joy. The world was 
abandoned to Satan. Religion taught man to re- 
nounce it ; religion, which was alike his fsolation and 
his refuge, it imposed no mission of earnest and 


resolute struggle, and of slowly progressive but cer- 
tain victory,” 


Christianity is, therefore the, religion of 
the individual man; “but remember that 
life is given to you in order that you may 
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endeavour to improve the society in wr 1ich 
we live, to purify and enlarge its f-iti, 
and to urge forward in the path of ete-ni] 
truth the men who surround you, ané vko 
will bless your work.” The Book of 3c2 
is not closed ; God is spirit, and the-e-s 
continuous revelation of the spirit of Gol 
through humanity. Revelation, whic ic, 
as Lessing says, the education of tke 
human race, @escends continuously =ror2 
God to man. Each religion isa frazn =nt, 


‘ enveloped in symbols, of the eterna~ tri tk. 


Having accomplished its mission, :aaz 
religion disappears. ‘‘Columns of th» 
temple which the generations are kuillin z 
to. God, our religions succeed ard ar: 
linked to one another, sacred and r2zes- 
sary each and all, but having each ani al 
their determinate place and value, acccrd- 
ing to the portion of the temple they «us- 
tain.” ‘The world is athirst of God, cf 
progress and 6funity. You substitate for 
God an idol, an intallible Pope.’ Tkerc:or2 
the Papacy will be swept away. 

To fix your gaze always on the Pisi, 
and avert it from the Future, is puezilz. 


“Now, while we are aping our fathers,eve crg.t 
that our fathers aped no one, and were grea: becau: e 
of this. Their aspirations flowed from coatexpo~ 
ary sources, from the needs of the masses, from: the 
nature of their environment. And precisely becau-e 
the instrument they employed was adapted sc: tke 
purpose they had in view, they worked mirecle), 
Why do we not act as they did? Why, wh-lestud-- 
ing and respecting tradition, should we =ot more 
onward? We ought to worship the greatness 0 our 
fathers, and seek in their tombs a pledge c‘ tle 
future, not the future itself The future is tefzre «3, 
and God, the father of all revelations and all ::ges, 
alone can point out the infinite way. Up,tken ard 
let us be great in our turn... Our fathers repo-e 
tranquil and proud in thelr tombs. They s.zez, lile 
warriors after battle, wrapped in their flag. Fe:r 
not that you will grieve them... But let us azvarce n 
the name of God. We will return hereafter to icy ct 
{ts foot, c=here where our fathers lie, some c’ tLe 
laurels that our own hands have won... Thz cl Aj e 
can attair its actual fulfilment only in the bapz:cm >f 
the new.” ° 


‘The end of politics is the applicatica cf 
the morallaw to the civil constitutio2a cf 
a nation in its double activity, domestic 
and foreign.’ Therefore it is necessar7 t> 
have a right conception of our Duzy, nct 
only ta God, but to the family, tc tke 
country, and to Humanity. Duty is tke 
mother of self-sacrifice, the inspires «*¢ 
great and noble things. The family .3 tk: 
cradle of humanity, the country o! tr= 
heart, and the angel of the famii> ‘s 
woman, ‘In her there is treasure ancag1 
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of zonsoling tenderness to allay every 
peia. 

‘Love and respect Woman. Do notiseek only con- 
solarion in her, but strength, inspiration, a redoubling 
of ycur intellectual and moral faculties. . Blot out of 
your mind any idea of superiority to her; you have 
none whatever. The prejudice of ages gas created 
through unequal education and the perenninal oppres- 
sico of the laws that apparent intellectual inferiority 
which you use to-day as au argument for maintaining 
the oppression. But does not the history of all op- 
Fres3ion teach you that those who oppress rely always 
for cheir justification upon a fact created by them- 
selves ? The feudal classes withheld education from 
you sons of the people, almost up to our own day, 
ace then from your want of education they drew, and 
still to-day draw, their arguments for excluding you 
fecu. the sanctuary of the city, from the place where 
the laws are made, from the right to vote which 
in tates your social mission. The owners of the 
negroes in America declare the race radically inferior 
ard incapable of education and yet persecute who- 
evet seeks to educateit. For half acentury the sup- 
por-ers of the reigning families have affirmed that we 
italians are iilfitted for liberty, and meanwhile by 
laws and by the brute force of merdtnary armies they 
keep every way closed by which, if the disability did 
really exist, we might overcome it for ourselves—as 
if tzranny could ever be an education for liberty.” 
“Today, half of the human family, ‘the half from 
with we seek inspiration and consolation, the half 
tc which is entrusted the first education of our 
ckillren, “is, by a singular contradiction, declared 
civily, politically, and socially unequal, and is ex- 
cluced from this unity... The emancipation of woman 
shoald be always coupled with the emancipation of 
the working man,” 


After the family, comes the country. 


‘A country is not a mere territory ; the particular 
territory is only its foundation. The country is the 
icea which rises upon that foundation; it is the 
sen-iment of love, the sense of fellowship!which finds 
together all the sons of that territory.’ ‘A country 
is cot an aggregation, itis an association. There is 
no true country without a uniform right. There is 
no crue country where the uniformity of that right 
is violated by the existence of caste, privilege, and 
inequality—where the powers and faculties of a 
lerge number of individuals are suppressed or 
dormant... In such a state of things there can be no 
Na ion, no people,-but only a multitude, a fortuitous 
agclomeration of men whom circumstances have 
brcught together and differerent circumstances will 
separate... Your Country shouéd be your temple. 
God at the summit, a people of equals at the base.’ 


But before associating ourselves with 
th: Nations which compose Humanity we 
rust exist as a Nation. 


“There can be no associatien except among equals 
+» rou should have no joy or repose as longas a 
portion of the territory upon which your language 
ig spoken fs separated from the Natiou [Italia 
Irredenta].” “Without country you have neither 
narie, token, veice, nor rights, no admission as 
rcthers into the fellowship of the peoples. You 
are the bastards of Humanity. Soldiers without a 
barner, Isrelites among the nations, you will find 
neither faith nor protection; none will be sureties 
for you. Do not beguile yourselves with the hope 
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of emancipation from unjust social conditions if you 
do not first conquer a country for yourselves ; where 
there is no country there is no common agreement to 
which you can appeal; the egolsm of self-nterest 
rules alone, and he who has the upper hand keeps it, 
since there is no common safeguard for the interests 
ofall? Do not be led away by the idea of improving 
your material conditions without first solving the 
national question. You cannot do it....O my 
brothers, love your country. Our country is our 
home, the home which God has given us, placing 
therein a numerous family which we love and are 
loved by, and with which we have a more intimate 
and quicker communion of feeling and thought than 


* with others; a family which by its concentration 


upon a given spot, and by the homogeneous nature 
ofits elements, is destined for a special kind of acti- 
vity. Our country is our field of labour... In labour- 
ing according to true principlés for our country we 
are labouring for Humanity; our country is the 
fulcrum of the lever which we have to wield for the 
common good. If we give up this fulerum we run the 
risk cf becoming useless to our country and to 
Humanity.” 

The individual is too weak, and Human. 
ity too vast. Hence, in order to enable us 
to multiply our forces and powers of 
action indefinitely, Humanity has ‘been 
divided into distinct groups, and thus the 
seed of nationality has been planted. This 
is the nationalism of which Mazzini speaks 
and of which he is universally regarded 
as the apostle, and the idea underlying it 
has been well expressed in the following 
lines of the present poet-laureate’s latest 
poem, ‘England to India’: 


Truth is as Beauty udconfined : 
Various as Nature is Man’s Mind ; 
Each race and tribe is a flower 

Set in God’s garden with its dower 
Of special Instinct ; and man’s grace 
Compact of all, must all embrace. 
China and Ind, Hellas or France, 
Each hath its own inheritance ; 
And each to Truth’s rich marketebrings 
Its bright divine imaginings, 

In rival tribute to surprise 

The world with native merchandise. 


The following passage from Mazzini is 
almost prophetic, and rings the clarion- 
call of justice and freedom and truth’ to 
the august delegates to the international. 


Peace Conference now assembled in Paris: 

“Governments have disfigured the design of God, 
which you may see clearly marked out, as far, at 
least, as regards Europe, by the courses of the great 
rivers, by the lines of the lofty mountains, and by 
other geographical conditions; they have disfigured 
it by conquest, by greed, by jealousy of the jast 
sovereignty of others ; disfigured it so much that to- 
day there is perhaps no nation except England and 
France whose confines correspond to this {design... 
But the divine design will infallibly ‘be fulfilled. 
Natural divisions, the innate spontaneous tendencies 
of the peoples will replace the arbitrary divisions 
sanctioned by bad governments. The map of Europe 
will be re-made, The Countrles of the Peoples will 
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rise, defined by the voice of the free, 
ruins of the Countries of Kings and 
classes. Between those countries there will be 
harmony and brotherhood. And then the work of 
Humanity for the general amelioration, for the 
discovery and application of the real law of life, 
carried on in association and distributed accoeding 
to local capacities, will be accomplished by peaceful 
and progressive development...” 


Written more than halfa century ago, 
the truth of these observations is just 
being made apparent to the dawning 
vision of ‘the great political thinkers of 
the day. 


upon the 


Those who teach morality, limiting its . 


obligations to country, teach a more or 
less narrow egotism. Progress is the law 
ofhuman nature, and Humanity alone, 
continuous through the generations. and 
through the general intellect fed by the 
individual intellect of each of its members, 
can gradually unfold the divine idea and 
apply it. Generations have progressively 
improved, and will continue to improve, 
the conception formed by Humanity of 
God, His law, and our duties. 


“It is of little avail that you worship the truth in 
your hearts; if error rules your brothers in some 
other corner of this earth, which is our common 
mother, and you do not desire, and endeavour as 
far as lies in your power, to overthrow it, you are 
false to your duty... And wherever human nature 
grows better, wherever a new truth is won, wherever 
a step forward is taken on the path of education, of 
Progress and of morality, itis astep, a gain, which 
will bear fruit sooner or later for the whole of 
Humanity.” ‘The time has come to teach men that, 
ashumanity is a single body, we are all of us, as 
members of that body, bound to work for its 
development, and to make its life most harmoni- 
Ous, .active and strong... We improve with 
the improvement of Humanity; nor without 
the improvement of the whole can you hope 
that, your own moral and material conditions 
will improve......... your souls, with the exception of 
the very few men of exceptional power, cannot free 
themselves from the influence of the elements amid 
which they exist, just as the body, however robust 
its constitution, cannot escape from the effects of 
corrupt air around it. In whatever land you may 
be, wherever a man is fighting for right, for justice, 
for truth, there is your brother; wherever a man 
suffers through the oppression of error, of injustice, 
of tyranny, there is your brother...... Be apostles of 
this faith, apostles of the brotherhood of nations, 
and of the unity of the human race,—a principle ad- 
mitted to-day fn theory, but denied in practice.” 


Mazzini also speaks of certain funda- 
mental rights, foremost of which is 
Liberty: 

_, _ Without Liberty morality does not exist, because 
if there is not freedom of choice between good and 
evil, between devotion to the common progress and 
the spirit of egoism, there is no responsibility. With- 
out Liberty no true society exists, because -between 
free men and slaves there cau be no association, but 
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privileged. 
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’ 
only dominion of some over others. Libe ty fs 
sacred as the individual whose life it represcnts is 
sacred. Where there is not Liberty, lifeisredzced > 
a mere organic function. A man who allows | is 
Liberty to be violated is false to his own nature aid 
a rebel against the decrees of God.” ‘Persone. lib r- 
ty ; liberty of locomotion ; liberty of religicus delic |; 
liberty of opinion on all subjects ; liberty of expe :- 
ing opinionethrough the press or by any other pea-e- 
ful method ; liberty of association so as to .e zble 0 
cultivate your own minds by contact with the mir 13 
of others ; liberty of trade in all the prodicti.ns -f 
your brains and h&nds; these are all things wh‘ 1 
no one may take from you.........God has givin y a 
thought ; no one has the right to restrain it, w tick is 
the communion ofyour soul withethe souls cfycir 
brothers, and the only way of progress which «'c 
have. Tke press must be absolutely free ; the righis 
of the intellect are inviolable, and any prevcat.ve cr 7- 
sorship i3 tyranny ; society may only pansh tic 
offences of the pen, such as the inculcation o° crite 
and openly immoral teaching, as it punisses ot! 2r 
offences. Punishment decreec by a_ solercn pub: ic 
judgment is a consequence of human response bil? y, 
while every intervention beforehand is a neza:on of 
liberty.” 

The right of education is another f-nd1- 
mental right. 

“Without education you cannot choose rightly 
between good and evil; you cannot acquire e knox- 
ledge of your own rights ; you cannot obtai: tlat 
share in political life without which you ‘vil. never 
succeed in emancipating yourselves; you cant ot 
define your own life work to yourselves. “Sd=sation 
fs the bread of your souls. Without it your f=cult es 
lie numb and unfruitful......” 


Therefore, ‘ask, and exact, the esta .. 
lishment of a system of free nationa: ed 1- 
cation, compulsory for all.’ 

The third important right is the rigit 
of association. It Progress be the law > 
life, association is the guarantee o: p:c- 
gress. 


‘The wider, the more intimate and compre ens ve 
your association with your trothers, the fartzer v ill 
you advance on the path of individual prc gre gy,’ 
‘Inertia and content with the condition of thi: ga 
already existing and sanctioned by the comm onc .n- 
sent of mankind are habits of mind too zat-ral in 
men to allow a single individual to shake acc. over- 
come them. But the association ofa minorit; whch 
grows every day ean do it. Associaticn is lie 
method of the future. Without it the State would 
remain stationary, enchained to the degree c ‘ civ ili- 
sation already reached.” 


Association must be peaceful. Its pvr- 
pose must be to persuade, not to compel, 
It must also be public. ‘Ontsice these 
limits, liberty of Association amonz c ti. 
zens isas sacred and inviolable az P >c. 
gress, to which it gives life.’ 

But “sweet are indiiference and oLlir'.n 
to the man who sits in the sanctucry cf 
his family, surrounded by smiling fac<s, 
while the wintry blast blows w cho it, 
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and the snowflakes, swift and fine, beat 
against the panes of a double window.” 
“Do you hope to drag these favourites of fortune 
f-cm their apathy by simply preaching of your 
rghts? Vou must preach to them anew philosophy 
of life, hold up before them a new conception of the 
ideal—the ideal of duty. Todo that you must have 
Faith.” “......it will translate into art tle religious 
and social philosophy; it will surround with its 
own beautiful light woman who though a fallen 
angel fs ever nearer to heaven than we...... lt will sing 
tae joys of martyrdom, the immorfality of the van- 
qu:shed, the tears that expiate, the sufferings that 
pu-ify, the memories and the hopes, the tradition of 
ons world interwowen in the cradle of another. It 
will murmur words of holy consolation to those 
caildren of sorrow born before their time, those fated 
and puissant souls who......... have no confidants on 
Parthsccsre And it will teach the young the great- 
ness of self-sacrifice, the virtue of constancy and 
sflerce, how to be alone and yet despair not, how to 
encure without acry and an existence of torments 
halfunderstood, unknown, long years of delusions 
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and bitterness and wounds, all without a complaiot 
it will teach a belief in future things, an hourly tra- 
vail its promote it, without a hope in this life of see- 
ing to victory.” <a f 

Again and again in reading the noble 
call pf duty, preached so eloquently by a 
niind: permeated with the sense of the 
divine and devoted to the realisation of 
the divine idea on earth which it never 
ceased to regard as a preparation for 
heaven, have we been reminded of the 
opening lines of the Isopanishad : 


dar atafed aa aq fafaq anat aa | 
aa aaa ela, wwe, we faq WaT 
gaaag auife feelfarga’ war: | 


ui afa, aratanfe, a ad faut atu 
Vv, 
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tnpian NatTionaLismM—Jlés Principles and Person- 
alizies: by B.C. Pal. S.R. Murthy & Co,, Tripli- 
cane, Madvas. Price—Rs. 2. 


This slender volume of 238 pages consists of ten 
ckaracter sketches. The subjects, with the exception 
of Ur. Tilak and Sister Nivedita, are all Bengalis, 
arc all of them are leaders of the Nationalist move- 
menz: hence the title of the book. The get-up and 
binding are excellent, the letter-press neat and bold, 
but printing mistakes abound, especially in the earli- 
er cEapters. So much for the outside of the work. 

The author, Mr. Bipinchandra Pal, {s the best 
exponent of the philosophy of Nationalism on this 
side of India. By his intellectual equipment, well- 
digested erudition, political training, and his natural 
atitities as thinker and writer, he is well qualified to 
discourse on the subject of his choice. And the book 
is replete with pregnant observations, showing deep 
insight and a profound grasp of the political, philo- 
sopnical and cultural aspects of Jndian Nationalism 
—ail presented in language which has a distinct liter- 
ary flavour and is as far removed from the style of 
the Lustings as it could well be. Many of the studies 
are obviously scrappy—that of Aravinda Ghose, 
‘in endowment, education and character perhaps 
sudsrior’ to all the other Nationalists though the 
youngest in age (p. 155), is disappointingly meagre— 
and this is admitted in the Foreword. Some cha- 
racters have been evidently introduced with a view to 
meéLe them serve as pegs to hang the author’s own 
Sermons on. Nevertheless, these sermons, or exposi- 
tians of particular phases of Indian cultural life (e. By 
the doctrine of the Guru fn Hinduism, the ideal of 
leadershipin India, the rationalistic movement iu 
Bengal, the nature-religion of Sister Nivedita, the 
Vaiskoavism of the Saint Bijoykrishna Goswami, etc.) 


¢ 


are profoundly suggestive, and will give the book a 
permanent value among that growing body of liter- 
ature which seeks to interpret the soul of India to 
the rest of the world. 

The book is one to be read from cover to cover 
and we shall not mar its interest by trying to sum- 
marise its contents, much as we should have liked to 
do so. We cannot, however, refrain from saying that , 
to the greatest of his characters, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, who leads off the volume, Mr. Pal seems to 
us to be rather unjust. It is not exactly a case of 
damning with faint praise, for Mr. Pal has paid his 
homage unreservedly to the greatest living genius in 
the Indian world of letters, but sometimes it has 
seemed to us that,the praise-offerings which he has 
bestowed with his right hand he has sought to take 
away with his left, One instance must suffice, for we 
do not like to enter into acontroversy which would 
almost surely be disapproved by Rabindranath him- 
self. According to Mr. Pal, Rabindranath has led the 
revolt against the intellectual and moral bondage of 
European civilisation ‘with greater courage and 
effect than anyone else’(p. 29). And yet, under the 
guise of a new abstract Cosmopolitanism or Univer- 
salism, he is said to have drifted into the safe role of 
a social and religtous reformer, which in part at least 
has contributed to his European success (pp. 24-30). 
If any proof were needed that this is a most cruel and 
unjust aspersion, it lies {n Rabindranath’s American 
lectures on Nationalism. A bolder attack on some of 
the ideals of modern European civilisation, right in 
the midst of the most advanced representatives of 
that civilisation, has never before or since been deli- 
vered by any man who has a reputation to lose 
either in the East or the West. 


Mr. Pal’s exposition of Indian Nationalism shows 
that this business of social ‘reform is thoroughly 
distasteful to the conservative instincts of the Na- 
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tionalist, though he admits that ‘‘No revival can 
really revive the past just as it was in the past. It 
has to adjust the past te the living conditions of the 
present. A successful revival must, therefore, offer a 
new view-point and a new synthesis. It isin sucha 
synthesis that the Hindu revival in India of the last 
quarter of acentury has had its mainstrength. And 
it must be admitted that the underlying thought of 
this Revival has more or less openly and consciously 
taken note of the protest of reason raised by the 
Brahmo Samaj and other religious reform movements 
of our day. Neo-Hinduism, as it is called, is not 
really the Hinduism of our fathers ; it is a new phase, 
a new development, a new interpretation, and a new 
adjustment of the old and traditional ideals, in the 
light of present needs and conditions.” (pp. 199-200). 

Elsewhere he says that the object of the Hindu 

Revivalists is ‘‘to revive the mediewval‘faitbs and 
ideas and perpetuate the current sccial institutions 
ofthe land. Theirs was, thus, in some sense a work 
of resistance, so far as modern thoughts and ideals 
are concerned” (p. 212). “The present Nationalist 
movement in India is very largely indebted to this 
Reaction or Revival for a good dea} both of its inner 
strength and its outer influence’? (p. 201), The 
connection between Reaction and Nationalism being 
thus established, it is no wonder that social reform 
should be looked upon with disfavour by a section of 
the Nationalists. 

Mr. Pal admits that ‘one ugly feature of national- 
{sm’ is a ‘persistent and almost consfitutional anti- 
pathy agaiust the foreigner’ (p. 196). Ifthat be so, 
it seems that there is considerable justification for 
the preaching of Cosmopolitanism, specially as in 
other countries such antipathy is confined tg the 
physical man, and does not extend, as to our infi- 
nite loss it doesin India, to whatever the nations 
regarded as hostile have to give us materially, 
morally and intellectually. Heine thus con- 
trasts (1833 a.p.) French and German patriotism: 
“The patriotism of the French consists in this ; the 
heart warms ; through this warmth it expands ; it 
enlarges so as to encompass, with its all-embracing 
love, not only the nearest and dearest, but all 
France, all civilisation. The patriotism of the Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, consists in narrowing and 
contracting the heart, just as leather contracts in the 
cold ; in hating foreigners, in ceasing to be European 
and cosmopolitan, and in adopting a narrow-minded 
and exclusive Germanism.” And Heine proceeds to 
speak of “‘the grandest and holiest idea ever brought 
forth in Germany, the idea of humanitarianism ; the 
idea of the universal brotherhood of mankind—an 
idea to which our great minds, Lessing, Herder, 
Schiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, and all people of culture in 
Germany, have ever paid homage.” The Nationalist 
patriot seeks to remove the evils and weaknesses of his 
own nation ‘from within, by working up the latent 
goodness and strength ; and is in the meantime lov- 
ingly tolerant of them’ (p. 203). To what length this 
toleration is carried by some of our nationalists in the 
Mofussil, every one having experience of Mofussil 
conditions knows to his cost. Rabindranath’s poems 
and essays are a living witness to the fact that he 
realises, as few else have done, the latent goodness 
and strength of Hinduism, but he has the courage, 
which many have not, to speak out against the soul- 
killing customs of Hindu society and the ‘inertia of 
the spiritually dead’ pandits (p. 228). To proceed 
as far as Hindu public opinion allows, asis done by 
one of Mr. Pal’s heroes (p. 204), is really no virtue, 
for public opinion is made up of the opinions of indi- 
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vidual members of the public, and unless some ct 
them have the courage to advance beyond th: lire 
prescribed by public opinion, it leaves us just whee 
we are and there is no progress. To recognis: the 
frailties cf society and yet shrink from rath essly 
rooting them uptor fear of wounding the crgenisra 
itself (p. 291) and to allow reason to be controlled 
by patriotism ( p. 202) is, according to Mr. Pal the 
true position of the philosophical nationalist. The 
nationalism of the masses simply consists in their 
natural conservatism (p. 195). So between poouler 
nationalism on the®ne hand withits blind anc u.- 
reasoning conservatism and philosophical nati na - 
ism on the other with its sentimental tolerance cf tke 
evils of society, the cause of social reform seems :o tz 
in a bad way indeed, and it is up to Sir Rabiadra- 
nath, as, ‘unquestionably the greatest living man cf 
letters in Bengal’ (p. 1) to wield his mighty p.n i1 
this uphill and unpopular struggle on the side of 
truth and justice and progress. Mr. Pal, a Vaistnav, 
calls Rabindranath’s Cosmopolitanism emotional, 
and says that because it was not addressed t> the 
intellect it fell absolutely fat on his own people (p. 
30). But Mr. Pal’s typical nationalist, as we have 
seen, allows his reason tobe ccntrolled by the patri- 
otic sentiment, which evidently Sir Rabindranath 
does not, for he has a finer and nobler idea of patri- 
otism, and itis this which makes him say (Modern 
Review, September, 1918): ‘If I did not [lov2 my 
country], tt would have been quite easy for mz to 
become popular with my countrymen.’ 

‘Almost every nationalist,” says Mr. Pal (p. 204}, 
has “given up many of the obsolete institutions and 
usages of his country and caste.” Vivekanfinda we 
know, was one such, and Mr. Pal himself {s ano her. 
Vivekananda, vehemently denounced our social abu- 
ses, and Mr. Pal’s advanced social life, and b~oad 
outlook, place him outside the narrow grooves of or- 
thodox Hinduism. And yet he, in common with 
Vivekananda has gone out of his way to have a fling 
at social reformers. It is difficult to understand why 
this is done by persons who have themselves sec2ded 
from orthodoxy, unless we make the rather uncharit- 
able supposition that they waat to gain a favour- 
able hearing for themselves by posing as orthojox. 
Rabindranath has never done so, and has prcised 
and blamed orthodox institutions according to -heir 
deserts without assuming the role either of a reforme 
er orofastaunch Hindu, thotgh his eloquent and 
sympathetic defence of Hindu sccial ideas and fcealo 
confers on him, to say the least, an equal title -ith 
Vivekananda and others to pose as a true representa- 
tive of Hincuism, . 

In Mr. Pal’s opinion, the concrete-universalism of 
Vaishnavism is an advance on the abstract-un.ver- 
salism of the Vedant& which is the highest tkeo ogi 
cal ideal of the Brahmo Samaj (pp. 214-15). Bu the 
following expositions of Vaishnavism will show 2ow 
much of his own twentieth century enlightesec bu- 
manitarian mind Mr. Pal reads imto his philosc phy 
of Vaishnavism which is here indistinguishable trom 
the most up-to-date programme of Western sccio- 
political advancement: ‘‘To the devout Vaishuav, 
every man is a manifestation of Narayana. And 
Narayana being endowed with a divine sersorium 
participates, in some sense, ix the enjoyment and 
sufferings of each individual human being. This suJcr- 
ing is not original but vicarfous ; but none the le o it 
is afact of divine experience. Collectively, aso, the 
privations and sufferings of the race are equally part 
of divine experience. In this deeper sense, the s2rviccs 
of man—every attempt to remcve his ignorance, to 
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relieve his sufferings, and set him upon the truest and 
“izhest basis of his life—all these elements are in the 
worship of God. Whatever contributes to human 
caisery, whatever retards the developments of human- 
2.7, whatever obstructs the advance of man into his 
ercper and conscious life in God, fs therefore an out- 
rage against God himself. Narayana is perpetually 
seeking to reveal and realise Himself in and through 
the life of each individual man and woman, and 
tkrough the life of humanity. The bondage of man 
is im one sense the bondage of Narayana Himself, 
Poverty, ignorance, social repres$ion, political servi- 
tcde, are therefore as much a violation of the Dharma 
cr the Divine Law as anger and lust and other mor- 
tzl sins” (pp, 294-25). 

On the whole, the book under review is‘ one of that 
rere order to which one turns again and again for 
helpful suggestion and inspiration. 

-Q. 


HINDU ACHIEVEMENTS IN Exact Scrence.—By Prof. 

B2uoy Kumar Sarkar of the National Council of Education, 

zngal. 12 mo, 82 pages, Cloth price $1.00, Longmans 
Greer & Co, 


_ This is a handy little volume from the facile pen 
o: Prof. Sarkar who has been lately sending us in- 
~ersting reports on foreign Jands. In the Preface he 
“ells us that “it has been sought to present a com- 
pzehensive, though very brief account of the entire 
tcientific work of ancient and medieval India in the 
perspective of development in other lands.” He re- 
minds us that “its worth should, however, be esti- 
mated ig the light of the parallel developments 
among their contemporaries, the Greeks, the Chinese, 
~he Graeco-Romans, the Saracens, and the medieval 
Europeans,” : 


The work is therefore very ambitious, and requires 
an amount of labour which, to us, would appear 
scupendous, a fair amount of knowledge not only 
ofeach branch of science but also of its historical 
Zevelopment from the ancient times almost down to 
the present, not only fn India, but also imother lands 
and abroad philosophical insight rarely met with 
among specialists. Norcan the work be intended for 
every reader. For he must possess a similar amount 
cf knowledge in order to appreciate the perspective 
view presented tohim. The task is not lightened 
even when the author tells us that “the main object 
cf this little book is to furnish some of the chrono- 
Logical links and logical affinities bet ween the scien- 
tifc investigations of the Hindus and those of the 
Greeks, Chinese, and Saracens,” Mor when we are 
told that “all the achivements of the Hindus in any 
Sranch of science” have not heen “treated in an 
exhaustive manner.” For we actually find the 
author dipping into eighteen topics including mathe- 
matics and astronomy, chemistry and kinetics, 
human anatomy and physiology, natural history 
and the applied branches of chemistry, medicine and 
surgery. A bibliography of 79 volumes appended 
.0 the book shows that the author has deligently 
searched for hig materials, through the references 
in.the body of the book are scanty. Considering its 
emall size we must say that his attempt has been 
cuccessful, He has brought out some of the salient 
zacts of Hinde knowledge extending over two 
thousand years, from the 8th century B.C. to the 12th 
century A.D. At places these appear in the form of a 
cuere catalogue, though at others connecting Jinks 
have been supplied by him. He bas handled them 
with a directness which many students of science 
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would envy. There is nothing vague, no patting 
avy where. The reader is reminded of the state of 
knowledge possessed by other contemporary nations 
aud led to consider what the Hindus did. The style 
of the author is eminently suitable for the work, and 
the get-up excellent. 

e tf is not possible for a reviewer to check the 
accuracy of every statement made in the book or to 
trace it to its original source. There may be differ- 
ence of opinion as to the relative value of the facts 
enumerated in this history of science, and also in- 
accuracies due to the sources from which the author 
has collected his data. But a compiler can hardly 
be held respoopible for the opinion of his authorities. 
It is gratifying to note the self-restraint exercised by 
him, avoiding on one hand undue glorification of 
his ancestors, and depreciation of the worth of their 
discoveries‘on the other, because other nations could 
make similar ones. There was a real need of a handy 
volume like this fora rapid, albeit an imperfect and 
disconnected, survey of Hindu achievements in 
positive science. 


A perusal of the book forcibly reminds us of the 
need for exploring untrodden fields, scrutinising 
known ones and accumulating data for the purpose 
ofa fuller history. Whoever thought that a rich 
harvest in the shape of commentaries awaited the 
patient scholarship of a Dr. Seal, or that our mental 
store of ancient history could be appreciably increas- 
ed by a single labourer? The work has to be done 
by competent Hindus, who are better fitted by their 
invironment and inherited culture than a foreigner 
to judge and interpret properly: the significance of a 
term, perbaps a stray illustration, or even a meta- 
phor, Many of the Hindu writers who have attempt- 
ed to tell us the work of their ancestors fall, curiously 
enough, under two opposite groups: one blindl 
following the Impatient and often amateuris 
criticism of Western scholars and belittling the worth 
by their canon, and the other as blindly showing 
racial bias in the opposite direction and extolling 
every idea which can be deciphered {n a Sanskrit 
verse. It is diffcult.to say who are less fitted for 
the task. The worst sinners are undoubtedly those 
who cannot say that they do not’ know, do not 
understand, but boldly put their own interpretation 
on sutras, phrases and words and there find reasons 
for condemning the Hindus, Objective science with- 
out a synthetic philosophy as the basis is apt to be 
conceited and dogmatic. Itis easy to cite instances 
of wrong judgment based on a fictitious interpreta- 
tion. Thus writers on Hindu Chemistry while 
naming the five classes of stuffs which form material 
bodies have a line to say that the Hindus regarded 
theearth and water as chemical elements! Yet it 
is now well-known that at least some of the metals 
such as iron, tin, lead, copper, silver, and gold were 
in use among the Aryans ofthe Vedic literature and 
that by the 5th century A.D, the Hindus recognised at 
least three dozens of stones suitable for ornaments. 
And, is it after allso very difficult for one ignorant. 
of modern chemistry to separate at least some of 
the ingredients out of different samples of the earth’s 
crust ? Itis equally wrong to translate the three 
dhatus of the human system assumed in the Hindu 
practice of medicine by the words, air, bile, and- 
phlegm. Probably the origin of the triad of life is 
to be found in the three gunas of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, which the Purans allegorized as Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. The surprise is that the grand 
conception of the trinity has so often been ridiculed. 
Prof. Sarkar has not mentioned the so-called 


“elements”? recognised by the Hindus, but is not 
happy when he writes that “both in the East and 
the West chemistry was at first alchemy.” This 
statement regarding the East has yet to be proved, 
Besides, the author has apparently doubts about 
this. For he writes immediately after that chemis- 
try was ‘principally a handmaid to the science or 
art of medicine.” Similarly we cannot commend thé 
author’s comparison of the Hindu dhata with Greek 


humours when he writes that “the physiology [?] of. 


humour, whatever its worth, is older in India than 
in Greece.” The fact is, the Hindu dhatu has to he 
understood apart from the four Greek humours. 
Besides, even if the vata of the Hindus be translated 
as “air,” can it be called a humour ? . 

A glaring instance of wrong judgment based on in- 
sufficient evidence is afforded by the oft-repeated 
assertion that the Hindus were indebted to the 
Greeks for their knowledge of astronomy. Prof. 
Sarkar is perfectly right -when he says that “it is 
difficult to see precisely what the: Hindus borrowed, 
‘since in no case do the numerical data and results io 
the system of the two peoples exactly correspond’.’’ 
He has, however, unconsciously fallen into the trap 
laid by superficial writers and reiterated Varaha’s 
“candid acknowledgment of the fact that this science 
is ‘well established among the barbarian Yavanas,’” 
But the fact is that Varaha did not refer to the 
science of astronomy; he referred to astrology as 
practised by fortune-tellers, the daivagaas. Every 
one knows that the Hindus, astrologically-minded, 
borrowed a heap of rubbish not only from the early 
Greeks, but also from the Saracens at a later date. 
Superstitions of one race mingle rapidly with those 
of another when there is intercourse between the 
two. 

But we have no time to go into details, or to 
quarrel over the capacities of the Hindus to build up 
a civilisation peculiarly their own. It is admitted on 
all hands that they possessed an unrivalled power of 
analysis which some critics would have us to believe 
developed only in metaphysical subtlety. These 
apparently forget that this subtlety is as mucha 
work of intellect as positive science. Itis, however, 
time to repeat that the Hindus were more practical 
than many imagine. They did not regard all kinds 
of knowledge as of equal worth; at any rate the 
present cant of knowledge for its own sake was un- 
known ; for could it ever be anend in itself? A due 
recognition of this fact is necessary In every history 
of the ancient Hindus, be it a history of their chemico- 
physical sciences or of their society and politics. 
Practical necessity compelled them to discover ways 
‘and means of living, and living well,the seed of future 
science, just as men were compelled to be hunters, 
though hunting is at present a pastime. This ex- 
plains why the Hindus did not care to catalogue the 
stars or the plants and animals of forests, or even to 
enunciate geometrical theorems for which they had 
no use. “They did not despise this knowledge or even 
the diversion of research, but, as practical men, did 
not hesitate to ask at the same time Cui bono. Prof. 
Sarkar, like most historians, appears to have missed 
the fundamental key to the Hindu mind and is pro- 
bably ashamed to admit that the Hindus did not 
value knowledge because it is knowledge. For he 
tells us that the sole object of the Hindu specialists 
was “the discovery of the positive truths of the uni- 
verse or the laws of nature, according to the lights 
of those days.” We agree so far as the statement 
goes, but demur ifit refers to what they designated 
apara vidya, inferior knowledge, as distinguished, 
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from para vidya, superior knowledge. It dces sot, 
however, follow that arts and manufactures did not 
flourish, that the people preferred a vclunzary 
poverty, or that they were all ascetics. Dn the 
contrary, as the author says, ‘India was the g eat- 
est industrial power of autiquity.” The differencc 
lies solely in the point of view. India adorec the 
ascetic-king Janaka, and, as far as history soes, 
never like t&e French revolutionaries guillotined a 
Lavoisier, or declared that the nation Had no acec 
of chemists. Prof. Sarkareneed not have been apo- 
logetic and written that “from the standpoirt ct 
modern science a great part of all that is des- 
cribed here is too elementary to have moretsar a 
anthropological [?] interest. For, consider fur a 
moment the fact that the present have inherited 
what has been left by the past, and thereforz ar-pear 
richer by contrast. Intelligence has not inzercase:d 
since the present have appeared and it is certaii 
that the present would have been insignifican* an‘} 
dark, had not the past slowly and patiently accumu- 
lated the hard won secrets of nature and oprened 
the way for light. We therefore salute the past with 
reverence be they of the East or of the Vest, and 
thank Prof. Sarkar for a presentation of the san:e. 


Screntiric EpucaTion aNp INp1a’s NEGLECT oF 
Science. By F. B. Murad, B. A., M.Sc, Fro.essor 
of Physics, M. A. O. College, Aligarh. Demy Syc 109 
pages. 1917. 


It is an address delivered by the author in 1917 
before the scientific society of the Aligarh co‘leg:, In 
the Foreword, he tells us ‘that he feels that the su‘)- 
ject isin several places far from being wel!-digested 
or systematised and that the sequence of*facts .s 
not everywhere strictly logical.” This is paiafully 
the impression when one tries to follow tle 
author in his address which is rendered ol.scu-e 
by profuse quotations. He would have beer weil 
advised, had he not yielded to ‘‘the Resolut on of the 
Society acd the-persistent demands of its indefat:gable 
honorary secretary for the publication o: this 
book” in the present shape. The author irforms 
usthat “this book was originally written tort'te 
young’”’ but ‘ventures to hope that as iz ctan-ts 
now it will afford to older persons, who will acce t 
its limitations, interesting information concerning 
the scientific regeneration of India and tle p ace of 
Science in a complete scheme of education.’ We 
expected to be benefited by his suggestions bu: have 
been sadly disappointed. “Scientific regeneration” 
like “scientific education’’ sounds myste-iovs aud 
cannot be understood without the help of « complcte 
scheme. The opinions of scientists end nen- 
scientists quoted on the value of science have there- 
fore an academical interest. The bitliography 
appended will be useful to our college students. 


Watez In Tae Economy or Nature. 3y the sacne 
author 19253 23 pages. 

It is said to be ‘‘a popular exposition cf tie part 
played by water in the economy of nature.’”’ But it 
is doubtzul whether the experimental details egard- 
ing the composition, maximum density, te. of 
water can be followed by “laymen in sciencs.”” 

J.C Rey. 


DICTIONARY. OF CHEMICAL RBACTIONS, with Hn 
appendix, containing an alphabetic Mst of minevals ind 
ores with their composition and formulae. Cor pile: by 
Govind Sadashiv Apte. M. A., B. Se. Pr fesser of 
Chemistrz, Victoria College, Gwalior, Pp, atvit $222. 
1915, Price Re. 1-8. 
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This is a collection of chemical equations and is 
intended for students going up for B.A. and B. Sc. 
examinations, The endeavour of the author is good 
and it certainly would have supplied a ‘long felt 
need of students” butit is so full of mistakes. Al- 
ready the errata give 135 corrections, but yet there 
aremany more mistakes. Thus, beginning with tke 
sip on pagel, there are 2 mistakes both in the 
6th line (eqzations, numbers); pag@ 2 (line 5, 
bottom) mono; page 5 (line 5, top) cinzamic ; 
pege 67 (line 8, bottom) stosphoreted; page 
199 (line 18, top) Atacamite....4 120; page 200 
(line 9, top) glazce; page 207 (line 5 and 6, top) 
Harmotome. Hausmanvzite; page 208 (line 15 and 
-1€, top) Kieselgugr, Kryolite ; page 222 (line 6, top) 
Brittanaia, etc. . : . 

On page 200, bauxite is said to be found in France 
and even in Iceland, but no mention is made that it 
is found in India (Jubbulpore). Tannin (page 199) 
when boiled with water fs said to produce pyrogallic 
acid, but strictly speaking only gallic acid can be 
sonverted into pyrogallic acid by heating with water 
under pressure. On page 17, it is mentioned that 
almond oi! when acted by chlorine and hydriodic 
ac d give respectively benzoyl chloride and toluene. 
The formula given is that of artificial oil (essence) of 
dizter almonds and not of almond il, 

1 would request the author to issue a new edition 
of the book and make it as free from typographical 
mistakes as possible so that it may be really useful 
=o students. Every alternate page may also be kept 
‘Sank so that notes and additions may be made by 
the student. . 

.MopE&N CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRY OF 
STARCH AND CELLULOSE, (with reference to india): by 
Tarini Charan Chaudhuri, M. A., Professor of Chemistry, 
Krisnath College, Berhampore (Bengal). Publishers, 
Butterworth & Co. (india) Ltd., Calcutta, Cloth bound, 
pp, viii +156, and a map of India, 1918, Price Rs, 3-12, 


In the preface the author writes: ‘While engaged 
in che study of starch and cellulose, the writer felt 
-he necessity for a handy compendium on the subject 
containing up-to-date information in all iés bearings. 
aenaaeaes monographs based on original sources havea 
speciality of their own. With this end in view, it has 
been attempted, in the present volume, to give a 
brief survey of the chemistry and the various chemi- 
cal industries that have direct and indirect bearing 
on starch and cellulose, specially in the light of recent 
researches—theoritical and technological.” In prac-— 
tice, the author has dealt, in the small compass of 
150 pages (printed in big pica types), with nearly 
every branch of organo-chemical technology. Thus, 
emong others, the following subjects have been notic- 
ed synthesis of Formaldehydg and sugar, plant 
phrsiology, cheifly theories on the mechanism in plant 
sycthesis ; industrial education andindustrial problem 
ct India; condensed milk ; manufacture of alcohol 
(and remotely) of artificial perfumes and scents; 
ratural rubber and chemistry of synthetic rubber ; 
manufacture of gas mantles, paper, artificial silk, 
eollodion and gun’ cotton ; fermentation and disttila- 
t.on products of wood, etc. The result is that the 
ma:n subjects have not received proper attention, the 
industries having “direct or indirect bearing on 
s‘arch and cellulose’”’ occupying most space. The 
autuor, apparentty, tried to give a general outline of 
chemical industries to the lay reader, but in that res- 
pect it is quite unintelligible to them, being full of 
technicalities. From the point of view of advanced 
students it must be said that he can ‘scarcely learn 
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anything that is not already known to him, It 
would have been well, in my opinion, {f the author 
had written a true “monograph” on starch and 
cellulose which the author has acknowledged would 
have a ‘‘special”’ value of its own.” 

Lastly, we must congratulate the author (and 
pubbishers) for the beautiful get-up of the book. 
Indeed at first sight one would suppose that the 
book was done up in England. 

P. C, CHATTOPADHYAY, 


LittLe Boy’s Own Book, by B. Animananda. 
Can be had of Boys Own Home, 47-A Durga Charan 
Mitra’s Street, Calcutta.. Price 8 as. 


This little book is a continuation of the series 
known as Boy’s Own Primers, In those primers the 
author has tried to train the ears and vocal organs 
of the child and to accustom him to speak English. 
But in this book, while continuing the habit of con- 
versation, the object of the author is to enable the 
child to express his thought in English writing. 
From this stage the boys will begin to read and 
write English. 

The author is a great believer in teaching the 
Indian boys the English language by the direct 
method. English is compulsory throughout !n the 
secondary schools of India. But the Indian boys 
require an unusually long period to write and speak 
the language with readiness and intelligence. : 

The old method of teaching a living language like 
English as a dead language, compelling the boys to 
cram grammatical rules and vocabularies of word- 
book, and to undergo translation exercises from the 
very beginning, is mainly: responsible for this unsatis- 
factory result. ; 

However, it is hopeful to observe that increasing 
attention has been paid during the last few years ta 
the teaching of the beginners of English. The direct 
method for the beginners has been introduced in 
many institutions. We are glad to see that an Indian 
teacher like Swami Animananda has published the 
result of actual experience gained by following this 
method in his class room. 

Some teachers insist that better result can be got 
by the old method in a shorter time. But Swami 
Animananda says with great confidence “This is not 
afact. My own experience in teaching compels me 
to give the palm to the direct method. Try it and 
you will see its potency also.” ; 

The special features of this book are as follows :— 

(1) The author does not teach words separately 
but as parts of a sentence. . 

(2) He does not dictate the meanings of words or 
sentences in the vernacular. 

(83) With the help of this book teachers will do 
well in teaching grammar inductively by means of 
sentences given init. Teachers are instructed to put 
the children on the way of discovering grammatical 
rules from the construction of sentences. 

This book is specially suited to Indian children. 
The author’s observation of the psychology of Indian 
boys is noticeable in his framing the lessons. He did 
not aim at teaching idiomatic English but tried to 
teach correct English. 

The book contains a few pages of notes and hints 
for teachers full of suggestions. 

KALIMOHON: GHOSE, 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM 
WEDDERBURN, Pp. 542, price Rs, 3. 


The enterprising publishing firm of Messsrs. G. A. 
Nateson & Co., of Madras, have done a great service 


* 


o- 


: REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


to the people of India by bringing out in a handy 
form a collection of speeches and writings of one 
who thongh not an Indian himself has been all 
through his life a true friend of India, In the course 
of his Presidential address to the Fifth Indian Nation- 
al Congress, held in Bombay, in 1889, Sir William 
Wedderburn said: “I have passed a quarter of a 
century among you, and during that period of*tige 
have not known what it was to suffer an unkindness 
froma native of India. During that period I have 
been in the service of the people of India, and have 
eaten their salt. And I hope to devote to their ser- 
vice which still remains to me of active life’ ; and Sir 
William, as promised by him, continued to render 
that service to India and her people even in his 
retirement in England. That the utterances of such 
“a true friend of India, written or spoken, ought to be 
studied with appreciation and gratitude by us all, 
needs no emphasis. 3 


“A FRIEND OF INDIA”—SELECTIONS FROM THE 


SPEECHES AND Writincs or B. G. HORNIMAN, 
WITH FOREWOrRDS by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. 
Syed Hossain, pp. 269. Price Rs. 2. Published by 
Messrs. Lakhmidas Rowjee Tairsee and R,. Venkat 
Ram, 70, Apollo Street, Bombay, 

Mr. Benjamin Guy Horniman, Editor of the 
Bombay Chronicle, is heart and soul insympathy with 
our countrymen in their aspirations as true citizens of 
India, and a perusal of this book will give a fair idea 
oh bet he has so far been doing towords securing 

is end, 


SPEECHES OF BaL GaNGaDHaR TILAK, with a 
foreword by the Hon. Ganesh Srikvishna Khaparde, 
Member, Imperial Council, Pp. 284, Price Re. 1-4-0. 


Messrs. R. Thirumalai & Co., of 114 Coral Mer- 
chant Street, Madras, have, indeed, rendered a great 
service to the public by publishing these speeches, 
which embrace a period of from 1889-1919 of Loka- 
manya Tilak. 


SPEECHES AND WritinGs oF M. K. GaNDHI, 
with an Introduction by Mr. C.F. Andrews, and a 
Biographical Sketch by Mv. H, S.L. Polak, Pp. 416, 
priced at Rs. 3. 


We owe this splendidly-bound book contafning 
several portraits to the enterprising firm of Publish- 
ers, Messrs, G. A. Natesan & Co. of Madras. Mr. 
Gandhi is truly a patriotic son of India and his 
speeches and writings as well as his actions are 
worthy of the serious study and attention of our 
people. 


SPEECHES aND WriTINGS OF PaNnpiT MaDAN 
MOHAN MaLaviya, pp. 534, Price Rs. 3-0-0, published 
by Messrs. G. A, Nateson & Co., Madras. 


This, indeed, is a splendid book containing as it 
does the utterances of one of our most prominent 
men, who, though it may be said, still young in 
years, is old in experience and wisdom and whose 
services to the country are acknowledged by all, 
friends and opponents alike. 


Sirk $: P. Sinnta—A Sketch of his life and career. 
Sir J. C. Bose-—A Sketch of his Life and career. 
Dr. P. C. Rov—A Sketch of his Life and career, 


Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, have added 
to their Biographies of Eminent Indian Series ‘three 
above new sketches: Sir S. P. Sinha, the first Indian 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, has 
just become the first Indian Member of the British 
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Ministry, hdving been selected for the office of tke 
Under-Secretary of State for India and is now knowa 
as Baron Sinha of Raipur. The discoveries of Sir 

C. Bose and Dr. {now Sir) P. C. Ray’s Researches 1 
Hindu Chemistry have won for them grect distil: :- 
tion as Scientists in India. These sketchés recordicg 
the achievements of the three eminent Bengaless, « r 
for the matter of that three prominent livirg 
Indians of to-day will be read with interes: and ve 
wish to see*them in the hands of every young maa. 
Each sketzh has a fine frontis-piece and is priced ..t 
four annas. : 


Tue Parro’? TRAINING. By Rabtzdiana ' 
Tagore (Translated by the author from the original 
Bengali). With Eight Drawings by Abanindvana h 
Tagore and a Cover Design by »Nanda Lal Be e, 
Calcutta and Simla, Thacker Spink & Co. Price 
Rs, 2. ° 


This apologue by Sir Rabindranath Tagore ori; i- 
nally appz2ared in its English version in the //ode-n 
Review. Itisa masterpiece of pitying ard :hrevd 
satire. The cover design by Nanda Lal Bose i. str <- 
ing, with its portraiture of the king and his ccurticrs 
and officers as blockheads with solemn ‘aces w10 
looked very important. The eight drawings of 
Abanindranath «fagore are delightful and ull of 
meaning, prone the persons portrayed, only tne 
Fault-finder looks like an ordinary human being, as ie 
alone has natural intelligence and a mind unwarged 
by mechanical or bureaucratic theories of educati n. 

he scribe who writes text-books has been righ ly 
drawn as resembling a mechanical contrivance, becavse 
in Bengal text-books are required to confo-m to {1¢ 
rules and standards and opinions of the Tezxt-bc 9k 
Committee in style, substance, number of Peees, pr'ze, 
&c. The raja looks like an automaton, Tre ‘ron‘is- 
piece represents the parrot as dead, pierced tnrouzh 
with a fountain pen! The only fault we have o fad 
with the book isthat it has been dedicated to Prof, 
Patrick Geddes ; for it should have been dedicated to 
the Bureaucracy composed of “the Raja’s Nephews |’ 


GITANJALI AND Fruit GATHERING. By Ravind a- 
nath Tagore. With illustrations by Nandc Lel Bu :e, 
Surendranath Kar, Abanindranath Tagor2, cad 
Nobendrenath Tagore. The Maemillan Compa y, 
New York. Price Two Dollars and Fifty ce-ts. 


The two works of Sir Rabindranath Tazore wh ch° 
have appeared in this illustrated volume, do aot -e- 
quire any new commendation, We have therefore to 
say afew words only as regards the get-.p and ‘he 


-pictures. The paper and printing are gocd, and he 


binding in cloth yery tasteful, There are eignt illas. 
trations in colour and twenty-three in black and wh te. 
While all the illustrations have been nectly rep-o- 
duced, trose in black and white appear te us bet:er 
done than those in colour. Many of the pictv-es 
appear tobe very appropriate and full of maani ig. 
Being a ayman, the writer of this notice hzs rot been 
able to discover the connecticn of some of the dictu-es 
with the text they illustrate ; but for this ke coes ot 
blame the artists, 

In th.s connection, one observation may perhap: be 
excused, In the old Indian watercolours cne usu: ily 
finds bright and pleasant colours. On the other he 2d, 
water colours of the new Indian school, are sometir.es 
characterised by a certain grayishness. [s it seca se 
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: ’ 
in the former days life in India was full of colour and 


variety and interest, but at present it is rather colour- 
less, dull and monotonous ? 


Stories FrRoM Tacors. The Macmillan Com- 
pary. New York, Price one dollar and fifty cents. 


This collection of the short stories of Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore is meant for school use, All the ten 
stories are sure to prove interesting to school boys and 
givis, while their appeal to «older readers is also un- 
doubted. Two of the longest stories in the book are 
resroduced in English for the first time. 
each story is a list of words to be studied, chosen from 
the story in order to bring to notice different types of 
English words. There are a few pages of notes at the 
end of the ‘volume. In them we have noticed a few 
misprints. ‘Dada” has been explained as “The usual 
Bengal word for ‘Brother.’ It ought to be “The usual 
Bengali word for ‘Elder brother.” “San Valjean” 
ought to be “Jean Valjean.” “Banl” ought to be 
“Baul” The pentng is very clear, making it a 
pleasure to read this book, 

The English of the translation is very good. We 
are glad to learn that it is proposed to publish together 
in 2 single volume the original Bengali stories whose 
English translations are given in this Reader, 3 


ENGLISH- HINDI, 


THE STUDENT’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY, contain- 
ing English Words with English and Hindi Mean- 
ings in Desanagri character. Ram Narain Lal, ‘Pub- 
lish er and Bookseller, Allahabad. 1056+ 30 pp. Rs. 
2-8 as. 

hat this book has reached the Seventh Edition 
{9 a svfficient proof .of its usefulness and its appre- 
ciation by the reading public, In the first place, the 
words have heen defined in English so as to givea 
full. clear and correct idea of the sense which a word 
has crystallised round it; secondly, an idiomatic 
traislation into Hindi of the English defitiition has 
beea given. In an appendix words and phrases of 
foreign languages often used in English have been 
exalained both in English and Hindi. This handy 
velume, we think, will be of great help to Anglo- 

Hirdi students both indigenous and foreign. nw 


HInpt. 


Pracaina-LiprMaLa. (Tae PALM@oGRAPHY OF 
Inota ), dy Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar Hirachand 
Ojza, Curator, Rajputana Museum, Qjmere and published 
by the author, Cloth bound guarto pp. ro+195 and 84 
Uitnograph plates. Price Rs, 25, or & 2. ¥ 


Pandit Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha is well- 
knewn for his services to the cause of the Hindi 
language and literature. Thecredit of producing the 
firs: book in the Hindi language and for the matter 
of chat in any language on the subject of ancient 
Indian scripts rightly belongs to him The book 
en:_tled Prachina-lipi-mala was issued as far back 
ag 2894 and was very much appreciated at the time 
by all scholars, Indian and European, interested in 
the study of Indian’epigraphy. The first edition was 
abeut one-third the size of the book now before us 
anc was also moderately priced (Rs. 3 per copy). The 
unsatisfactory nature of the lithographic plates, 
however, which accompanied that edition inducéd 
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the celebrated German scholar Dr. G. Bubler to-pub- 
lish in 1896 a new book entitled “Indische Paleo- 
graphie" consisting of 96 pages of letterpress (in 
German ) and 9 plates of alphabetical characters and 
numerals and tables of explanatory transliteration 
of them in the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie 
upd Antertumskunde or Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan 


‘Research. For scientific purposes this volume of 


Prof. Buhler was far superior to the Hindi book of 
Pandit Ojha ; but asthe latter was intended for the 
use of Indian students to whom the German book 
was not accessible,.the first edition was soon exhaust- 
ed. In 1904, the late Dr. J. F. Fleet published an 
English translation of the Jndische Paleography as 
an appendix to Vol. XXXII of the Indian Anti- 
quary; but the plates which accompained the 
German Edition were not reproduced. The necessity 
of afresh publication has been most keenly felt for 
some time past owing to the many discoveries in the 
field of Indian Epigraphy since the publication of 
Prof. Buhler’s book and the fact that even the old 
tables which were published with the original 
German edition have been ont of print for many 
years. Recently the study of epigraphy has received 
considerable encouragement in this country and, 
thanks to the wisdom of the authorities, archeology 
has found a place in the curriculum of our advanced 
universities. Pandit Ojha has thus chosen a very 
opportune moment for bringing out a second edition 
of his book and we wish the enterprise a success. 

Unlike so many’ voluminous publications in the 
vernaculars of these days the present book is nota 
translation but an original compilation and is 
written throughout in chaste Hindi suited to the 
reqitirements of the subject. It is divided into two 
parts: (1) the descriptive and (2) the illustrative. 
The descriptive portion consists of twenty-four 
Chapters, including those on (i) the antiquity of the 
art of writing in ancient India, (ii) the origin of the 
Brahmi alphabet, (iii) the history of the decipherment 
of ancient characters and the chapter on writing 
matertals; the other chapters explain the plates 
which constitute the illustrative portion of the book. 
The letterpress also includes an -appendix on the_ 
epochs of the varfous eras used in this country. Al- 
though one may not agree with the learned author 
in all his conclusions, the attempt to bring together 
the opinions of various scholars scattered in publica- 
tions of the various countries which possess institu- 
tions for the study of Indian antiquities is commend- 
able ; and it is expected that the- present volume will 
open the door of antiquarian studies to those of our 
countrymen who have hitherto been prevented from 
taking an intelligent interest in the ancient history 
of the country owing to their ignorance of the 
language or languages in which these researches are 
generally carried on and recorded. 

Finality can hardly be claimed by any scholar fn 
such studies where important discoveries are still being 
made; and those engaged in the study of Indian 
inscriptions will naturally be disappointed if they 
expect to find an up-to-date discussion on the subjects 
dealt with in the present volume, which is primarily 
intended “for the beginner.’ But the chapter on 
the origin of the Brahmi alphabet deserves to be 
carefully studied by all, inasmuch as the author has 
differed from the opinion of the most renowned of 
European scholars and considers that the Brahmi 
scriptis of home origin. In this conclusion he has not 
been swayed by meresentiment as sometimes happens, 
unfortunately, in discussions of the kinda weakness 
for which European and Indian scholars’ are equally 
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blameable. One may be permited, however, to state 
+ that the explanation which the learned pandit has 
offered on page 27 for the reversed order of the 
le. ters on the Iran coins is far from convincing, 

But the same amount of originality is not notice- 
able in the other parts of the book and the sections 
dealing with the writing materials and the; Indian 
eras ought to have been brought up to date. “The 
author still persists in the now discarded theory 
with regard to the date of the Buddha’s Nirvana 
which was held by Mr. V. Smith to have occured in 
487-86 B.C. It may be mentioned in this connexion 
that this very scholar has now accepted the tradi- 
tional date 543 B. C. for the Buddha’s Nirvana, while 
commenting in the last issue of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
on the edition of the Hathigumpba inscription by ‘ 
Messrs. K, P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for 
1917 where this date has been conclusively proved 
to be correct. 

But when one comes to the plates which form the 
illustrative portion of the volume one meets with an 
unexpected disappointment. In preparing this large 
number of lithographic plates in which characters 
have been copied from a very large number of records 
on stone, copperplates, etc, the learned compiler 
seems to have forgotten that no amount of drafts. 
man’s skillcan produce a facsimile which may claim 
to be of use for scientific purposes. Nothing but 
mechanical reproduction can satisfy the needs of an 
enquirer and a student so far as the shape and form 
of the ancient characters are concerned ; aud it is to 
be regretted that the example of Dr. Buhler has been 
ignored by the author of the Hindi volume. A good 
deal of time, energy and money must have beeu spent 
by the compiler in producing the 84 plates; but it is 
seriously doubted ifthe Advantage which the buyer 
of the volume would derive willbe proportionate to 
the price he has to pay, as these plates seem to be 
largely responsible for the eight-fold increase in the 
price of the present edition although the author him- 
selfadmits (p.2 English preface) that the bulk has 
been increased only three times what it was in the 
first edition. ' 

The compiler knew that some of the Indian Uni- 
versities have included palaography as an optional 
subject for the w.a. degree (p. 2 of English preface) 
and that in the absense of any better publication on 
the subject the students going up for that examina- 
tion have to rely upon this book and consequently 
the majority of these will have to buy Pandit Ojha’s 
volume. 

In the circumstances, the comparative poverty of 
the student @lass ia India should have been borne is 
mind in fixing the price. Asa matter of fact it has 
not been so done, This is regrettable ; for it does not 
help to make the literature accessible to the average 
student, a circumstance which Pandit Ojha has him- 
self deplored (vide p. 1) when speaking of the pub> 
lications-in other languages and which induced him to 


produce this book.. 
H. P. 


' 


StTREE CHoRITRA SANGATHAN, by S, Daya Chandra 
Gayaliya, P, A. & Published by the Rajputana Hindi 
Sahitya-Sabha, Jhalarapatan, Price As. 3, 

This is a Hindi translation of a book in Bengali. 
It deals with the several stages of a woman's life and 
eontains instructions suitable for culture in those 
stagesyg the get-up of the book is excellent. 
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‘ 
Vitara, by Pandit Gobinlal Chaturvaidi of Qayar gar 
Price as. 12, 
This is a Hindi translation of a Bengoli book, Th 
plot is not very elaborate. The book w Il cert iulr 
repay perusal. It ought to have good circulatio1. 


PaTRanyatt, dy Pandit Katyayantsatla Titvent & 
Published by the Ganga Pustakunula Offee, Lue.st0w 
Price as- & 

This again is a translation of a well krow: 
Bengali book. Several imaginary letters fre — 
husband to his wife are contained in it, as alsc ar- 
swers thereto. The book will certainly be instru: trvc 
The get-upis nice and the book deserves encou age 
ment, 


M. 3. 
MaARATHL 


SUDHARANA WA PraGatTi—translation of Cr ter 3 
“Civilisation and Progress” by Mr. Dajt Nagesh Apte, 3.A, 
ZL B., Baroda. Publisher—Mr. V. Ac Thackar, B red... 
Pages 388. Price Rs. 3. 

The philosophy of human progress is a fas ina_- 
ing though laborious study and at a time lile tLe 
present, when old-world notions abcut cutur, 
society and reform, &:., are being throwr into a vars 
cauldron for being melted and reshaped into Gci 
alone knows what, nothing can be mote oppc-ture 
than a presentment to Marathi readers of a realabe 
philosophy of human progress, Buckle's bListavy _f 
Civilisation found years ago a place onthe slelf f 
Maratni books. Guizot has not yet fonnd arrans- 
lator, Crozier also would have remained unknona 
to Marathi readers had it not been for tke gene: osit7 
of H.H. Maharaja Gaikwar, The orig nal work -s 
no dotbt rich in thought and clear in expression ard 
with the broad and open mind of the author and ca 
unbiassed and unequivocal judgment forms througs- 
out an interesting reading., But even a curso-7 
glance at its pages leaves one with aa impr ssicu 
that the writer has not fully recognised the 3igr - 
ficance of the cleavage between the two Lalvys 
(Eastermnand Western) of the Human race. Ee his 
ignored this difference and treated of the subjec: as a 
whole from the Western point of view Mr. Apt, 
ifhe'were not bound by <estrictions la d upor bin, 
would probably have seen the futility of conclc sig 
drawn from such haphazard inquiry. Itis n 
saying, as Mr. Apte has done, in a ‘igh 
manner, that the Indian mind has becn 
material progress as if material progr 
only criterion with which to measure t 
of evecy' nation. Nor can such a 
altogether true. For India has achi 
even material progress and evolved 
and industrial institutions which st 
admiration evento this day. Th 
general cunclusions can be draw, 
Indian culture and progress fro 
by Western Society. India for, 
and requires an earnest and cl 
scholars. With this reservat 
really valuable. . 

It must be said to the credit 
translator he has done the wor 
Mr. Azte has beer to Crozier nol 
ot his work, but an intelligent. 
thoughts. Assuming the role of an i! 
naturally many gaps to fill up, many 
to make so as to suit Indian requirer 
fairness to the original author he should OY 
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his addenda with asterisks or some other suitable 
devices, which unfortunately he has not done and 
this gives occasion sometimes to the bewilderment of 
readers as to which portion of the book is the origi- 
nal author’s aud which belongs to his commentator. 

This Marathi book forms the 15th volume of the 
‘Sori Sayaji Sahitya Mala” inaugurated by the 
magnificent allotment of two lakhs of gupees made 
by H.H. the Maharaja Gaikwar for the enrich- 
ment and development of Marathi and Gujrati 


literatures. 
e 


DBEGHANIKAYA, BHAG PaHiLa—sranslated by Prof. 
C. V. Rajwade, M.A., B.Se., Professor of Pali in the 
Beroda College. Publisher—Mr, A. B. Clarke, Commissioner 
of Education, Baroda State. Pages 266. Price Re. 1-8. 


It is a pity that the Buddhist period of Indian 
hiszory should still be enshrouded in mystery and no 
attempt should be made by educated people to bring 
to the notice of the reading public the rich treasures 
of religious and philosophic thought which were the 
characteristics of that glorious epoch. Bengali 
writers are decidedly ahead of Marathi writers in 
this respect. One reason probably is that Pali has 
on ~ been recently introduced in the Bombay Univer- 
sity as asecond language; and is no doubt a 
strange coincidence that a proposal to drop the sub- 
jec: from the University course. is mooted just ata 
time when the first fruits of the devoted labours of 
a few Pali scholars turned out by the University are 
beginning to make their appearance. 

Seeghanikaya is an important section of Sutta- 
pitaka, which together with Vinaya Pitaka and 
Abnidhammapitaka, forms the Three-fold Casket of 
Buddhist lore. The work under review is only one- 
third of the original Pali book, and being in the 
form of dialogues is an Interesting reading fe those 
who have an inclination for religious reading. To 
an zarnest student of Pali books, the Marathi trans- 
lation will be a real boon, as the translator has 
spared no pains to facilitate his studies by means of 
elaborate foot-notes and references. But such earnest 
students can be cottnted on one’s fingers. Here a 
question may be asked whether it would be more 
desirable to interest the general reader in the know- 
ledge of Buddhism by producing such works as 
‘d give him a general idea of the religion and 
ophy of Gotama in a compact fogm, rather 
nd large sums of money over the production 
s like the one under notice. I think the ex- 
worth trying and offer the suggestion 
sideration oF the Baroda Publication 























is the 3rd contribution in the ‘Shri 
Mala’ and deserves a high rank 
§ books on religions of the East. 


V. G. Apres, 


(ATS RTATL), @ poem, the first 
er poems by Mr. Balwant 
Pages 117. Price annas 8. 
d at Chitrashala Press, Poona 


Balwant Ganesh Khaparde are of 
a’ full of promise. They furnish us 
d vigorous specimen of new Marathi 
é publication now before us contains the 
his longer poem entitled Kavya-Kantar 
arden of Poetry, and seven other smaller 
He has written several other smaller poems 
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on different themes. They are not however included 
in this first publication. ~ ‘ : 

The spirit of the poems is purely Indian. It is ex- 
pressed in vigorous and fresh formss ~ 

His longer poem takes as its theme—that visit and 
wandering of the poet himself ia the “Gardens and 
Groves of Poetry’? where he is taken to see the 
Goddess Saraswati, after all sorts of preliminary 
experiences, to be inspired asa great poet. The poet 
who writes this poem aftera visit, so to say, to 
Kavya-Kantar puts before us his best composition 
as a poet. Unless we read the latter half of his longer 
poem we cannot pass our final judgment. As itis, 
the style of his writing is at once sweet, charming 
and clear. Some of his descriptions are captivating. 
A few ofthe similes are original and delicate. The 
descriptions and similes at the end of the third Canto 
when the poet Joses his consciousness, and those 
at the beginning of the fourth when he regains it are 
wonderful and show how the poet is deep in bis study 
of emotions and in his observations. 


S. V. PuntamBekar, B.A, (Oxon), BAR-AT-Law. 


GUJARATI. 


SPEECHES AND writTincs oF Divan Banapur 
AMBALAL SAKARLAL Desar, M.A, LL.B, Collected 
and published by Vaikunthlal Shvripatrai Thakore, 
B.A., with an Introduction by Prof. Balwantrai 
XK. Thakore, B.A., Printed at the Karnatak Press. 
Bombay. Cloth bound, Pp. 72; 277: 164. Price 
2-8-0. (1918), 


The late Divan Bahadur was one of a batch of the 
first graduates of Gujarati, and was known as the 
Prince of its graduates. -He was also known asa 
practical economist, a sound lawyer, a high class 
educationist, and above all, a possessor of robust 
and healthy character. The introduction of Prof. 
Thakore is mainly taken up with the elucidation of 
these points, and stocked as itis, with incidents and 
stories, derived firsthand, does full justice to the 
hero of the story. The speeches and writings which 
follow, both English aud Gujarati, by their fearless 
tone, logic anc argument, straight talk and sturdy 
independence give a vivid picture of Ambalal bhai, as 
he was in flesh and blood. There was great need to 
preserve in book form the public utterances of one 
who was a valuable asset of our province, and Mr. 
Thakore deserves our thanks for having done so. 


Swapksa GitavaLt, éy Keshav H. Sheth, 
printed at the Dharma Vijaya Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad, Cloth bound, Pp. 89. Price As. 14. 
(1918). 

This little book contains songs and poems, as its 
nanie implies, of a patriotic nature. It is an emblem 


of the spirit of our times, and the songs are set to 
that tune. So. far they would attract attention. 


Vuvax Ratna, 4y the late Ambalal Motibhai 
Patel, B.A, published by the Society for the En- 
couragement of Cheap Literature and printed af 
the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Cloth bound, pp. 438. Price Rs. 1-2-0. (1978). 

Mr. Ambalal Patel, who died young, had interest+ 
ed himself in education and social service, While 
doing so, he found time to transtlate certain. English 
writings bearing on self-sacrifice, morality and other 
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kindred subjects, and this posthumoug work ems 
bodies them. 


(1) Miran Bat, by Bhanusukhram Nirguna- 
ram Mehta, B.A., printed at the Sayaji Vijaya 
Press, Baroda, Cloth bound. Pp. 102. Prica Re. 
0-17-0. (7978). 


(2) Manusuya Vipyanan Tattvo (4@a- 


faatat amt) dy Madhukumar Shivprasad Desai, 
ALA,, S.T.CD., printed at the Arya Sudharak 
Press, Baroda. Cloth bound, Pp. 185. Price 
Re, 1-0-0, (7978), 

(3) Baropyan Pappuarr nun ‘Gaia Suix- 
sHana (aT@lara wafa d zefwqu) by Bharatram 


Bhanusukhram Mehta, Printed.at the Same Press. 
Cloth bound. Pp. 116, Price As. 14. (1978). 


(4) PaLastive kr Sansxerti (Va Bla te fa) 
by Surendranath Rangnath Gharekhan, B.A., 
Printed at the Same Press. Cloth bound. Pp. 117. 
Price Re. o-12-0. (1918). ° 
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These four books form part of and are furthez addi- 
tions to the Shri Sayaji Sahitya Mala; some ofthe 
books going to make up this series, we noticed a 
short time ago, and the present additions do not 
incline us to change the views we expressed then. 
For instance, we fail to understand the ut lity or 
need of a History of Palestine in Gujarati. The 
translation,gfor it is nothing else, of MacAtister’s 
History of Civilization in Palestine, must have been 
projected at the time, when Palestine had noz been 
so much on peoples’ lips as at present, on acccunt of 
the Indian troops lmving distinguished themselves in 
that Theatre of War,so that even on that ground 
the selection cannot be justified. The third took is 
a translation of Froebel’s Kindergarten Teacking At 
Home, and one wonders what practical experience 
the young translator has of this system of teaching. 
He has, all the same, essayed to adapt the work to 
Indian homes. Marret’s Anthropology has been 
translated by the third gentleman, who has tried to 
elucidate his subject by-a glossary at the end explain- 
ing difficult and scientific werds. Miran Bai’s life is 
a compilation ;it cannot be said that either in 
research or telling, it surpasses anything tkat has 
been published before it; however, amongst the four 
books which we have received this time, we would 
surely give it the pfalm for interest and attraction. 


.M.J. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Inter-caste Marriage Among Hindus. 
To 
” The Editor of The Modern Review. 


Sir,—With reference to your note on the Inter-caste 
Marriage Bill in the current number of The Modern 
Review, may | be permitted to elucidate a point or two 
arising out of it ? 

Anulona (in the order of the classes) marriages are 

sanctioned in Manu (ch. 3,13) and Pratiloma mar- 
riages in ch. 10, though they were looked upon with 
some disfavour. A host of well-known Varnasankar 
castes are however attributed by Manu to such mar- 
riages, the Chandala, begotten on a Brahmin female 
“bya Sudra male coming in for special reprobation 
(ch. 10, 12). But the Chandalas, who now pass by the 
name of Namasudrag, are a recognised caste im Hindu 
society, and form an important section of the Hindu 
population, particularly of East Bengal. If the issues 
of Pratiloma marriage in: its most pronounced form 
are thus already a part of Hindu society, why, in the 
name of reason and commonsense, should the parties 
to such marriages, if contracted at the present day, be 
compelled to declare themselves non-Hindus, as under 
the existing law they must ? 

Jimutvahana’s Dayabhaga, which regulates the 
Hindu law of inheritance in Bengal, says (ch. 1, 2) that 
‘Anulomia marriages are allowed, and Vijnaneswar's 
Mitakshava, an eleventh century . compilation, which 
governs the rest of India even goes the length of 


saying (ch. I, sec. VIII, 2) that ‘under the sanction of 
the law (Jajnavalkya, I, 57) instances do occur of such 
marriages’ (Colebrooke’s translation). [Balam Bhatta, 
one of the lsest known commentators of the J/rtal shava, 
and a contemporary of Colebrooke, in commenting 
on I, XI, 2, says: ‘even a Sudra woman may be the 
wife of a Dwija, and the issue will be legitimatc.’] It 
will thus appear that such marriages were prevalent 
even in Vijnaneswar’s time,—a ‘fact which has been 
noticed by Justice Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterjea in 
Haria v. Kauhaya (Punjab Records, Vol. #3, p. 326) 
where he held that a marriage between a Rajput and 
a Kshattriyani is valid. Intermarriage bctween 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas in East Bengal districts has 
been held to be valig according to local custom by the 
Judges of the Calcutta High Court in Ramlal Sukul 
v. Chandva Kania Sen (Calcutta Weekly Notes, vol. 
7, p. 619) and many ee instances of the practice 
have been recorded in the judgment of Babu Grindra 
Mohan Chakraburty, Subordinate Judge, published in 
the same issue. 

imutavahan’s date is variously placed between the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries of the Christan era 
(vide the History of Smriti in Bengal and Mithila, 
J.AS.B., vol. XI, p. 321). There ts an interesting 
passage in the Dayabhaga which giyes us an idea of 
the depraved code of morals prevalent in his tire, 
which we are now asked to conform to. In Ch.IX, cl. 
9, he says: ‘Though such a marriage be in the direct 
order of the classes, Manu and Vishnu have strongly 
censured the union of a man o: a regenerate tribe with 
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a Sudra woman’ (1) (Colebrooke’s translation), But 
ir clause 11, adultery with such a woman has been 
held to be comparatively venial. The exact words are: 
‘Hence these evils do not ensue on the procreation of 
otspring upon a Sudra woman, not married to the 
=rzhman himself’ (2) (Colebrooke’s translation). : 
_ It is only the commentator Raghunandana of Nadia 
‘sixteenth century) who, on the strength of a text in 
the Brihannaradiya Purana (XXII, 12-16) which is 
a minor Purana of doubtful authority, prohibits inter- 
marriage in the Kali Age. But,the same text of the 
Irthannaradiya also prohibits, among other things, 
_ 5ea-voyage and ‘ayaa wae T which may mean 
‘practising sexual continence for a long time’ or ‘study 
a! tne Vedas for a long time’. We very much doubt 
if ail who protest against Mr. Patel’s Bill would also 
be prepared to subscribe to these two injunctions of the 
Zrthannayadiya Purana, and we are not sure that 
some of them have not violated the prohibition against 
sea voyage themselves. 
And, after all, when we think of it, what a blind, 
unreasoning torpor must have come over Hindu society 


ie ee Prasanna Kum@r Tagore’s Edition, 
z 3 
() ramansfr fest: agrat ay dirareg- 
agra | 
(2), Wa wTAggrat weraTaTaTaR 4% du: 
He, AMAT: MTA RETA... 


——— 


- our midst like the green ‘bay tree, and that, to quote 
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when it cannot go back even in imagination further 
than the time of Raghunandan barely 4oo years ago, 
when Bengal was under the worst days of Mahomedan 
rule, and the Prophet of Nadia arose and himself 
revolutionised society by obliterating distinctions of 
caste in the order of Vaishnavas created by him. Not 
only do we find Yavana Haridas accépted into the 
fold, but in the Chattanyacharitamvita, (Antyalila, ch. 
16) we read of Kalidas, a devout Vaishnava well- 
beloved of the Master, who ‘considered himself 
honoured by taking the dust of the feet of 
all Vaishnavas irrespective of caste, and even of such a 
low-caste man as Jharu Bhuimali, a Vaishnava of 
great piety. To treat Raghunandan as a fixed star in 
the social firmament, when radical changes were going 
on in society all around him, shows what a dry rot has 
set in Hindu society, and that free thought, which was 
so characteristic of the times of Chaitanya, has alto- 
gether vanished from Bengal anda slavish adherence . 
to customs, deadening the intellect and constituting a - 
sure proof of national decay, has taken its place. And 
when graduates of the University and lawyers by | 


‘profession have joined the unholy combination of Rajas , 


and Maharajas, who need not be expected to know.j 
any better, in denouncing Mr. Patel’s Bill who can’ 
say that priestly domination does not still flourish in | 


the words of Sir Rabindranath (Nationalism, p. 122) | 
we do not hope ‘to build a political miracle of freedom — 
on the quicksand of social slavery’, 
Yours &c, 

xX. 4 





A LEITER FROM KAUTILYA TO INDIAN POLITICIANS 


Dear friends, 

_ I pray you to spare a little time to -read_ 
chis letter from one who has served your 
country in the past. I have seen many such 
co itical crises as we have to-day in our 
country, and it is just possible that my 
advice may prove useful to you. 
sourse, for you to accept of to reject it; you 
are the sole judges of the affairs of India to- 
day and you are the Kautilyas of your own 
time. I cannot, therefore, presume to ask 
you to accept my opinion without consider- 
ation, 

The proper constitution for India would 
se not what. you, revered sirs, both “Moder- 
ates” and “Extremists,” apply for or de- 
caand, You’should, in a Congress assembl- 
ed petition His MajestyKing George V. to 
be allowed to elect him as King George 
Shudimani I. of India and to declare your 


‘ 


It is, of | 


country a limited monarchy. If His Majesty 
deign to grant your prayer, you may crown 
him with your sacred texts, which allow the 
election of a foreigner, crown him with 
Vedic texts and put to him the coronation 
oath of the Aitareya Brahmana, which is 
quoted below :-— 


ata talaaae at + dati aguamacaee. 


gq Fa’ eHaara: vert gelar afe 4 = Vrafafa | 
“Between the night I am born and the 
night I die, whatever good I might have , 
done, my heaven, my life and my progeny 
may I be deprived of, if I oppress you.” 
Aitareya Brahmana, VIIF, 4. 3. 13. 
As His Majesty is a_ constitutional 
monarch who has never oppressed his sub- 
jects, he has already been all along reigning 
in accordance with the spirit of this oath. 
You should never pray to be under the 
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£ana or samgha or, what you call to-day, 
Parliament, of any people. Rule of one 
people by another is far worse than one man’s 
rule, In my humble opinion, you should, re- 
vered sirs, prefer the autocracy of Chudamani 
George I. to samgha government  dic- 
tated by the workmen of the west, who are 
destined now to rule all European coun- 
tries. By praying for permission to adopt 
the constitution which I suggest, you would 
ensure your liberty and the safety of the 
vamsa of Chudimani George I. You deter- 
mine for yourself this form of Rajya and you 
will become once more as strong as the India 
under my master Chandragupta. I may add 
that I have consulted my master, the great- 


Paste 
\ 

est of sovereigns who liberated India in the 

past, here in swarga, and he quite agrees in 

my opinion and submits it jointly with me 


‘to you with affection and blessings. 


KAUTILY.s. 


Punascha : ~ 

Do not forget to help that nation of .ero- 
ic love of liberty, the Irish, Jike whom no 
other nation has struggled in my recotlec tion 
to instal SrZ (Goddess of Liberty) in--heir 
country ;—help them by passihg resolu‘ions 
all over your country in favour of the Imper- 
ial British Government granting the Irisk the 
full right to manage their own affairs, 





SS 
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“NATIONAL ‘EDUCATION” 
By Lata Laypat Rat. ‘9 


I, 


HE Indian papers to hand report that 
T our publicists are engaged in a dis- 
cussion of the question of ‘National 
education” for India. The movement is 
led by some of the sincerest and most 
devoted leaders of the nationalist move- 
ment for Home Rule for India, and appears 
to be spreading. From the stray papers 
that I have received; I have not been 


able to find out the exact position of - 


those who are reported to have struck 
a note of mild” dissent, more by way of 
criticism than of opposition, but they 
give some idea of the position of those 
who are supporting it. Mrs. Besant has 
kindly mentioned my name as one of those 
who pioneered the movement in the 
Punjab, in the eighties of the last century. 

It is quite true that I am one of those 
persors who raised the cry of “national 
education” in North India, so far back 
as1883 A.D., and have since then used 
it rather effectively for enlisting sym- 
pathy and collecting funds for the various 
institutions that were from time to time 
started to impart education on “national” 
lines. It is also obvious that the national. 
ism.that we preached in those days was 
rather narrow and sectarian. Sir Syed 


° 

Ahmed Khan was the first among the 
Indian leaders of thought in North India, 
who set afloat the idea of denominaticnal 
education. The - Christian institutions 
had led the way before him. The Moham. 
medan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh 
was asymbol of the new Muslim Nation. 
.alism which (Sir) Syed Ahmad Khan 
founded, educational in function, Dut 
political in scope and effect. 

The Arya Samaj, representing the new 
nationalism of the Hindus, followed suit 
and the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, 
at Lahore, was the fruit of its efforts. 
Then came the movement of the Central 
Hindu College at Benares, upon wh.ch 
has now been erected the superstructure 
of the Hindu Whiversity. The Moham- 
medan College at Aligarh, the Arya 
College at Lahore, the Hindu College 
at Benares, all embodied the “Natione!” 
ideals of their founders, limited aad 
sectarian as they were, at the time. Each 
professed to provide its own kind of 
national education. The educatioral 
facilities provided by these institutions 
were open to persons of all ereeds, deno- 
minations and religions, but the natiora- 
lism aimed at was undisguisedly deno. 
minational. Each institution created on 
atmosphere of its own—national to a 
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certain extent, so far as the general cult 

of love of mother-country was concerned 

bat otherwise openly sectarian. 

The education imparted in these insti- 
tutions, as distinguished from the ordi- 
nary State-owned schools and colleges, 
was “national” only in so “ar as it 
helped the creation of the denominational 
atmosphere aimed at by its promulgators. 
The -Muslim College afd the Hindu 
Colleges all professed to enforce and 
ercourage the study ofthe vernaculars 
and their sacred languages, but the 
emphasis all the time was on the Univer- 
sity course and the University examina- 
tions. The scheme of studies promulgated 
by the official Universities was accepted 
unreservedly, except in the additions that 
‘were made to the courses in Hindi and 
Urdu, Sanskrit and Arabic. The principal 
Susiness of the staffs engaged was to 
prepare students for Univérsity examina- 
sions. The results achieved in these exa- 
ciinations were the measure of their 
success and popularity. Inthe two Colle- 
zes in the United Provinces, the leading 
positiens on the staff were reserved for 
Europeans. Special efforts were no doubt 
made ineach institution to inoculate the 
students with the serum of that narrow 
nationalism which had: inspired its foun- 
ders. Subscriptions were raised and 
endowments made for the dissemination 
of religion, for the encouragement of the 
study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, 
Some attempts were also made to en- 
courage original research in the litera- 
tures and records that existed in these 
languages, with a view to prop up the 
several interpretations that the founders 
and the managers put upon their respec- 
tive religions and their histories; but 
the success achived in this line was, in 
each case, dubious and almost impercep- 
tible. a 

I can speak more definitely of the 
Dayananda Anglo-Vedie College, at La- 
hore, with the managemsnt of which I 
was intimately associated for about a 
quarter of a century. For over nine 
years | was the general secretary of the 
governing body, and for several years 
its Vice-President. I hope I shall not be 
charged wity vanity if 1 say that for 
twenty-five years [ gave the best in me 
to the institution—grudged neither time 
nor money, nor energy in doing all that 
I could.to ensure its success and progress, 
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My duties were by no means confined to 
field and office-work (running the office, 
addressing public meetings, collecting 
funds, raising subscriptions, doing publi- 
city work, conducting and writing for 
periodicals, etc.), but included close 
association with the staff and the students 
and the supervision of the different depart- 
ments, particularly the boarding houses. 

It is with immense pleasure and pride 
that I look back upon that period of my 
life. It wasa rare privilege to associate 
and co-operate with men of the character 
and calibre of Hansraj, Lalchand, Dwarka 
Dass, Ishwar Dass, and others, too nu- 
merous to be mentioned here. Their 
spirit was denominational and sectarian, 
no doubt, but there was hardly anything 
of meanness or pettiness, or jealousy in 
it. Even their sectarianism was of an 
exalted kind, the Country—the Mother. 
land—had always the uppermost place 
in their affections. They were all inspired 
by a spirit of genuine and disinterested 
patriotism and altruism. Their methods 
were clean and above board. It was a 
joy to work with them. 

Of all the schemes of national education 
promulgated till then, theirs was probably 
the first which took cognizance of the 
economic problem. They were probably 
the first to include in their educational 
programme the idea of ‘‘Swadeshi”. The 
original prospectus of the Dayananda 
Anglo-Vedic College was remarkable for 
these things: (a) the emphasis it laid in 
bridging the gulf between the educated 
classes and the uneducated masses; (b) 
in emphasizing the necessity’ of technical 
education in arts and industries, which 
would make the future leaders of the 
country, independent of State service ; and 
(c) in insisting that their scheme of 
national education should be absolutely 
independent of Government patronage 
and Government help. 

Looking back on the record of the 
institution for the last thirty-two years 
of its life, giving all possible credit to the- 
founders and the managers and the leaders 
thereof, for the best of intentions, the 
best of efforts and the best of every thing, 
I regret to say that failure in their princi- 
pal aims, written and unwritten, is writ 
large on it. Let me guard against misun- 
derstanding. 


Hansraj, the Founder-president of the 


There is no man in India , 
for whom I have greater respect than | 


i 
i 
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Arya College, nor another body of men 
in the whole country towards whom I 
entertain feelings ot greater respect,regard, 
and reverence than the past and present 
managers of the Dayananda College. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice and national 
service, shown by Hansraj and his pupils, 
is almost unique, and worthy of the high- 
est praise. The work done by them de- 
serves all credit. The tiny bark of high- 
education in the Punjab was rescued by 
this college at the time of its: greatest 
danger. The spirit of public service in the 
land of the five rivers owes an immeasura- 
ble debt to the little band of workers 
who brought the college into existence 
and have run it since. Considering the 
p»sitions and the rescources of the men 
who conceived the idea and worked hard 
to make it a success, considering the 
general air of all-round suspicion and 


distrast-in-which they lived and worked, 


the story of the financial and educational 


success of the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic 
College, Lahore, is nothing short of a 
romance, 


The Muslim College at Aligarh, and 
the Hindu College at Benares, were both 
started under better auspices, blessed 
with the smiles of the leading aristocracy 
of their respective communities, and with 
the good-will of the ruling authorities. 
The Arya College had none of these ad- 
vantages. It was founded, managed, 
and.run for a long time in defiance of 
both. Every brick of this institution 
has a story of its own, which, perhaps, 
will never see the light of day. These 
stories have already been forgotten and 
the few that are current will be burned 
with the bodies of those who composed 
them, not in words, but in deeds. Yes, 
all this is true; it is a pleasure and 
a privilege to be able to say this. Yet 
it must be owned that in solving the 
problems of national education, the 
Arya College at Lahore has been as 
conspicuous a failure asthe other institu- 
tions started with similar objects in other, 
parts of the country. Prior to the foun- 
dation of the National College, in Bengal, 
the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, at 
Lahore, was the .only institution in the 
country which could even by a stretch of 
imagination and language, lay any claim 
to being called “national” in the sense in 
which the word was understood then. 
The Fergusson College is named aftera 
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foreigner, and with the exception o: the 
Spirit of self-sacrifice of its founder, d-rec- 
tors, and teachers, had no other claim 
to be distinguished from the ordirary 
State Colleges. The Aligarh College ind 
the Benares College both have had all 
the time, foreigners on their staffs, 1nd 
have, besides, in conjunction with the 
Fergusson College at Poona, been almost 
regularly in yeceipt of State aid, taus 
subjecting practically the whole of tueir 
policy to Government control. Not taat 
that fact necessarily makes them dena- 
tionalised, but that it reduces their cleim 
to any great distinction from the ordincry 
State-managed institutions. 

Besides the institutions mentioned 
above, there are some others also wkich 
claim to impart National education cnd 
which have been founded for that nurpcse. 
One of them is the Gurukula Acadeny 
at Hardwar,founded by L. Munshi Rana 
and his party. The Gurukula, too, i a 
sectarian institution. Otherwise it <e-- 
tainly has a greater claim to peixig lis 
tional” than any of the others mentioned 
previously. Itis an institution founded, 
managed, staffed, and financed by Indicns 
only. Inits curriculum it_gives the frst 

lace to Indian languages. It is more 
in conformity with the spirit of Hinduism 
than the College at Lahore, or the Centzal 
Hindu College at Benares. It takes no 
notice of the official University courses or 
the Uniyersity examinations. It enforzes 
a discipline which is more truly natioazal 
than anything done in the other instiiu- 
tions. 

All that has been said about the sp-rit 
of self-sacrifice off those who founded - ke 
Dayananda Anglo-Vedie College is apnii- 
cable toitin its entirety. Yetlam a‘riid 
it is no more national than any of-he 
others. . 

‘Another institution of almost the same 
kind is the Tagore School at Boipur. It 
does not profess to impart high education, 
and is a one-man institution. There may 
be some other ‘institutions which cla.ta 
to provide national education, wita whose 
origin and history I am not acquaint d. 
If so, I beg to be pardoned fornot noticing 
them. It is not my purpose to give a 
complete list of “national” schools aad 
colleges. The object is t6 notice some 
typical efforts and make a retrospectize 
review. 

The only effort of this kind which wv: s, 
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in ry judgment, truly national, was that 
maze by the National Council of Educa- 
tion in Bengal, under the impetus of the 
Swadeshi and the Boycott movements. 
The scheme of the National Council was 
free from the sectarian tinge of the Upper 
India movements; it took no sotice of 
derominational nationalism; it took 
ample cognizance of the economic needs of 
the country as a whole, and it frankly 
reccgnized the necessity of ignoring the 
official University curriculum, on the one 
hand, and of State aid on the other. It 
aimed at National consolidation and 
naz.onal independence. It was a direct 
cheilenge to the Government and the 
Government accepted it whole-heartedly. 
What came of it is known to everybody 
and need not be stated here. It failed, as 
it was bound to do, because it came into 
confict with the State,—not, of course, of 
its 9wn seeking. ° : 

“he National Council of Education 
sti:. exists, but onlyin name. Its condi- 
tion.is moribund. The leaders and officers 
themselves have strangulated it. Tarak- 
nath Palit and Rash Behari Ghosh, two 
of its gréatest pillars, gave it a death-blow 
when they handed -over their magnificent 
endowments to the Calcutta University, 
inszead of to the National Council of 
Education, founded and led by them. ‘The 
few scholars whio, with characteristic 
self-sacrifice, gave up careers to give 
inszruction to the sttudents of the National 
Ccllege, are almost 4ll dispersed. They 
are seeking appointmetyts in Government 
anc aided institutions.| The Nationalist 
sckools, started by the Council, have 
(most of them) been disintegrated by the 
force of circumstances, arld at the present 
moment the movement is nothing buta 
dilapidated and discarded ‘landmark in the 
ed::cational progress of thé country. 

The only institutions that are stillin 
ex.stence and prospering + the denomina- 
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tional ones. The D. A. V. College at 
Lahore and the M. A. 0. College at 
Aligarh, are thriving and a source of joy 
to their founders. They follow the policy 
of least, or no resistance. The D. A. V. 
College, which was under suspicion ever 
since its birth, has more or less gained the 
confidence of the rulers by a radical change 
in its policy, and the reins of the Moham- 
medan College at Aligarh are held tightly 
by the Government. The Benares College 
is an independent University which enjoys 
both the confidence and the control of the 
Government. The Gurukula at Kangri, is 
virtually the only institution that is really 
independent of Government control. It 
was under a cloud for along time, until 
Sir James Meston and Lord Hardinge put 
upon it the seal of their approbation. I 
think the same might be said of Tagore’s 
school at Bolpur. 

Now I do not mean to insinuate even 
by implication that these institutions 
have not been educationally useful to the 
nation, or that their managers or leaders 
were not actuated by the best of motives, 
The remarks that I have made above 
about the Arya Samaj institutions apply, 
with equal force, to almost all these insti- 
tutions, They are, without exception, 
monuments of the patriotism and public 
spirit of their founders and managers, and 
far be it from me to make any reflection on 
them. 

Yet I cannot help repeating once more, 
that they have not, except by their failure, 
made any substantial contribution toward 
the solution of the problem of ‘“‘national’” 
education. I want the lerders of the new 
movement to realize that fully, and to 
keep it in mind in formulating their-new 
scheme. I, for one, do not believe in 
living in a fool’s paradise. The first thing 
is to clear our minds of cant, and have a_ 
clear conception of what we mean by 
national education. 
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WOUNDED PLANTS* 
By Sir J. C. Bose. 


Tisalittle over four years now that 
I the Embodiment of World Tragedy 
stalked over Western Etirope. The 
fair field of France and her bright sky 


*® Lecture at the Bose Research Institute. All 
rights reserved. 


were under a pall of battlessmoke. Our 
sight could not pierce through the dense 
gloom, and the mortal cry of the wounded 
and dying, drowned by hoarse roar ofa 
thousand cannon, did not reach our ear. 
But from the time the Sikh and the 
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Pathan, the Gurkha and the Bengali, the 
Mahratta and the Rajput flung themsel- 
ves at the battle-front, from that day our 
perception has become intensified. The 
distant cry of those whose life-blood has 
crimsoned the white fields of snow, has 
found reverberating echo in our heart. 
What is that subtle bond by which all 
distances are bridged over, and by which 
an individual life becomes merged in larger 
life? Sympathy is that bond by which 
we come to realise the unity of all life. 

And before us are spread multitudinous 
plants, silent and seemingly impassive. 
They too, like us, are actors in the cosmic 
drama of life, like us the plaything of des- 
tiny. In their checkered life, light and dark- 
ness, warmth and cold, drought and rain, 
gentle breeze and hurricanes, life and death 
alternate. Various shocks impinge on 
them, but no cry is raised inanswer. I 
shall nevertheless try to decipher some 
chapters of their life-history. 

When 4 man receivesa blow or shock 
ofany kind, his answering cry makes us 
realise that he is hurt; but a mute makes 
no outcry. How do we realise his suffer- 
ing? We know it by -his agonised look 

and the convulsive movement of his limbs ; 
and through fellow-feeling realise his pain. 
When a frog is struck it does not ery, but 
its limbs show convulsive movements. The 
shock of stimulus thus evokes movement 
in response. 


MEASURE OF VITALITY. 


Responsive movement being a test of 
life, we shall-try to construct a scale with 
which the height of livingness may be 
gauged. What is the difference between the 
living and the dead ? The living answers 
toashock from outside; the most lively 
gives the most energetic, the torpid or dy- 
ing the feeblest, and the dead noanswer at 
all. Thus life may be tested by shocks from 
without, the size of the answer being a 
gauge of vitality. The answer of the 
strong will be violent and almost explosive 
imits intensity, while the weakling will 
barely protest. The responsive movements 
may be recorded bya suitable apparatus, 
The successive answers to similar shocks 
will remain uniform if the responding 
tissue remained always thesame. But the 
living organism is always in a state of 
change ; for environment is always build- 
ing us anew, and we are changing every- 
day of our life. We are thus subject to 
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change ;‘some day we are in astate 7f high 
exuberance, and at other timesin a state cf 
lowest depression ; and we pass througL 
numerous phases between the twe 
extremes. Not merely does the presen- 
modify, butthere is also the subtle -mpres:_ 
of memgry of the past. The sum <otalo 
all these, characterises one individual fron 
another. How is- the hidden to Le mad: 
manifest ? To test the genuineness of < 
coin, we Strike it and the sound-responsc 
betrays the trie from the false. The 
genuine rings true and tke other zivesa 
false note. In this way perhaps the inner 
history of different lives may be revealed, 
by shocks and the resulting response. 

Turning from human subjects we will 
now inquire as to how the hidden Listory 
of the life of plants is to be recoverec. For 
this it will be necessary to exc <e the 
plant by a shock, and make the plant 
itself recordeits answering signa ; anc 
the character of the recorded scrizt will 
enable us to decipher its history. 


SIGN oF ExCrraTION IN THE PLANT. 


There are certain plants like Acimosa 
pudica, which answer to a sHocx' by 
movement. At the lower side of the leat- 
joint there is relatively large mass of 
tissue. As our muscle contracts urder a 
shock, so does the lower cushion of tissue 
in Mimosa contract under excitation, and 
the leaf undergoes a iall. After th:s sud- 
den fall due to excitation, it gradually re- 
covers and regains its nomal horizontal 
position. Just as a nan answersto a shock 
by a movement of his arm, so Mimc:a an- 
swers by movement ofitsleaf. The plant 
may be excited by the same irritatioz that 
excites us:—by a blow, by a pinca, by 
a bury, or by acrid acids. But under 
such torments the plantis likely t die. 
For long continued experiment it is neces. 
sary to have sgme feeble form of stimu- 
lation, which can be measured and repeat- 
ed. This is supplied by shocks given by an 
electric coil. The apperatus for record is 
my Resonaut Recorder, which is ex:reme 
ly sensitive, and measures time as short 
asathousandth part ofa second. (Fig. 1). 

In investigation on theeffect of wound, 
we take the record of response of the dlaat 
in a normal condition; we next taL2 tae 
record after wounding it.” The difference 
in the reply reveals the effect of injury 

But before entering into this yuest onan 
interesting problem arises: the lant, 
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Fig. 1.-—The cut leaf attached to the Resonant Recorder. 


o-dinarily speaking, movesits leaf under ex- 
citacion. But does the dog wag its tail, or 
does the tail wag the dog? Soit may be 
asked whether the tree wags the leaf, or 
the ‘eaf wags the tree? Ihave been able 
to carry out certain experiments which 
wi. be of interest to metaphysicians. 
When the Mimosa is mwoted to the 
gzound, the plant cannot be displaced, and 
tke eaf alone shows movement. But if 
the roots be carefully freed from the 
ground and the plant be held by the leaf, 
it willbe found that it is now the tree 
that wags in response. (Fig. 2). The effect 
o. a shock does not remain confined at any 
o212 part of the plant, but is conducted to 
every other part and perceived by the tree 
asawhole. Every leaf, every twig and 
every branchis thus in intimate connec- 
ticn with the rest. The tree is thus not a 
congeries of unrelated parts, but an or- 
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ganised unity; its different ment- 
bers are thus intimately bound 
to each other. 


Errect oF WOUND. 


. ¢ L undertook three separate 
investigations on the effect of 
wound on plants. The first is 
the effect of injury on growth ; 
the second is the change mani- 
fested in the pulse-beat of 
rhythmic tissues in plants. 
The third investigation had for 
its object, the study of the 
paralysing effect of wound. 

In the first of these, the nor- 
mal rate of growth and change 
of that rate by injury were 
found from automatic records 
given by the Crescograph. When 
the growing plant was pricked 
with a pin, the normal rate 
was at once depressed to a 
fourth, and it took about two 
hours for the plant to recover 
from the effect of pin-prick. A 
slash made with a knife was 
found to arrest the growth, the 
inhibition persisting for a very 
long period. Severe shock’ caused 
by wound thus retards the 
growth in normal healthy speci- 
mens. 

The reactions in exceptional 
cases are highly interesting. Cer- 
tain plants, for reasons’ at 
present obscure, remain stunted 
in growth,the branches and leaves presént- 
ing an unhealthy look. Lopping off the 
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Fig, 2.—‘Wagging’ response of the plant. 

Plant held (1) by leaf and (2) by stem. 
offending limb, curiously enough, is found 
good for the plant. The stimulus of severe 
shock renews the growth that had re- 
mained arrested. ~ 


MarcH OF DEATH. 
Another series of investigation was Car- 
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ried out with the leaflet of the Telegraph 
plant which pulsatesup and down, like the 
movement of a semaphore. When the 
leaflet is cut from the parent-plant, and 
the cut end placed ina nourishing solution, 
the pulsation is found arrested by the 
shock of operation. After a time, the pulse- 
throb is slowly renewed and maintain- 
ed for nearly 24 hours. But death has 
found an unguarded spot at the wound 
and its march though slow, issure. The 
death-change thus reaches the throbbing 
tissue which becomes permanently stilled 
with the cessation of life. Experiments 
are in progress to retard and arrest this 
death-march. The problem is intimately 
connected with the pro- 
per understanding of con- 
ditions which lie behind 
life and the other condi- 
tions under which the 
molecular cog-wheels be- 
come arrested in the 
rigor of death. The “ex- 
periments already carried 
out, appear promising ; 
the throbbing life of the 
cut-leaf has then been 
prolonged under proper 
treatment, from one to 
seven days. 


PARALYSIS OP SENSIBILITY. 


For studying the paralysing effect of 
wound, I took for my experiment, the sen- 
sitive plant, Mimosa pudica. On cutting 
off one of the leaves, the shock-effect was 
transmitted to every part of the plant, 
‘and all the leaves felldown and remained 
depressed for a considerable time. The 
detached leaf with its cut end placed ina 
nourishing solution, was also depressed. 
The subsequent histories “of the parent 
plant and the detached leaf were, how- 
ever, curiously different. 

The paralysing effect of the wound was 
determined by means of testing shocks, the 
response being at the same time traced by 
the automatic recorder. The parent plant 
gradually recovered, and showed signs of 
returning sensitiveness. (Fig. 3). 

The detached leaf, fed with the nourish. 
ing solution, soon held itself up with an 
attitude rather of defiance. In its newly 
found freedom from the entanglement 
of its former associates, it was unusually 
energetic in its responses. This vehemeuce 
lasted for a whole day, after which a 


after section; (4) Response after 24 hours ; 
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curious charge 
crept in; the 
vigour cf its 
responses be- 
gan rapidly to 
decline. The 
leaf, hitaerto 
erect, fell aver; 
death had at 
last assertecl 
its mastery. 





(Fig. 4). 
Fig. 3.—Slow recovery of the “. Phe wourd- 
plant from the effect of wound. ed plantis thus 


able to survive the disaster, while the de- 
tached and free leaf, nurtured even in lux- 





Fig. 4.—Effect of wound on detached leaf: (a) sara ae four Fours 
t 


(c) After 49 hours. 


uty falls a prey to death. Why should there 
be this difference ? The reason is that the 
tree is rooted safely in its own soil. It is 
the place Of birth that provides its pzoper 
nourishment, and endows it with strength 
in its struggle of life. Many wav2s of 
change and disaster have passed over it. 
The shocks from outside have never bcen 
‘able to overpower it;*these have orly 
called forth its nascent powers. It had 
met external change, by counterchange. 
The decaying and the effete had been cast 
off like worn leavgs ; and changing cimes 
had called forth its powers of reacjrst- 
ment. 


The tree also derived an additioral 
strength from its racial memory. Every 
particle of the inconspicuous seed may 
thus bear the deep impress of the mighty 
banian tree ; and so the sprouting seedling 
forces its roots into the yielding earth to 
anchor more safely; the stéms rise high 
against the sky in search of light, and <.1¢ 
branches with their canopy of leaves 
spread out in all directions. 

What is the strength that has con- 
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ferred on the tree the powe of endur- 
ance and enabled it to emerge victorious 
from the struggle of life ? It isthe strength 
derived from the place ofits birth, its per- 
zeption and quick readjustment to change, 
and its inherited memory of the past. 


shows the urgent need of some sort of 
sanctioned intermarriage among its 
constituents, if it is really to prosper. 
Serious students of Sociology must have 
observed that Hindu society is not only 
horizontally stratified, But vertically 
Sivided. It is. a well-known fact that 
Hindu marriage is subject to many restric- 
zions. There are seven types of castes, viz., 
tribal, functional, sectarian castes, castes 
formed, by crossing, castes of national 
type, castes formed by migration and 
zastes formed by change of occupation. 
Many of these types are endogamous 
and several are known to be exceedingly 
small ; and even the larger ones, when dis- 
tributed ofer a large area of country, may 
se so scantily represented in a given loca- 
“ity that the number of possible marriages 
cp2n to their members must be inconve- 
wiently restricted. 
“The disintegrating influence of the constant crea- 


tion of separate connubial groups has not escaped 
tue notice of Indian Social Reformers. 


T: internal condition of Hindu society 


tath Lal, Judge of the Court of Small Causes in Agra, 
nas pointed out the harm which thzy do ‘physically 
sy narrowing the circle of selection in marriage, 


intellectually by cramping the energies, and morally 
Sy destroying mutual self-conQdence and habits of 
2D-operation.’ ” 

About the Kanaujia Brahmans Lala 
Baijnath remarks that “the smallness 
of their various clans causes the greatest 
2ifficalty in obtaining husbands for girls 
except on payment of extortionate sums 
of money” [India Census Report, 1901, 
p. 423]. As Endogamy restricts inter- 
marriage in one direction by creating a 
zumber of arfificially small groups within 
which people must marry, Exogamy, on 
the other hand, has brought about the 
same result by artificially expanding 


In anable , 
aaper on the fusion of sub-castes in India Lala Baij- - 
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The efflorescence of life is the supreme 
gift of place and its associations. Isolated 
from these, what fate awaits the poor 
wretch, nurtured in alien ways? Death 
dogs its footseps and annihilation is its in- 

,evatable end. 
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the circle within which they must not 
matry. The third restriction is known 
as Hypergamy or “marrying up”, which 
forbids a woman of particular group to 
marry a man of a group lower than her 
in social standing, and compels her to 
matry a manina group equal or superior 
to herself in rank. I would like to refer 
the readers to the India Census Report 
1901, p. 426, in which Late Sir H. H. 
Risley very ably and graphically sums up 
the evil effects of hypergamy in society, 
which leaves, though theoretically, a large 
female population of a certain high sub- 
caste without their respective bride- 
grooms and brides. This led to many evil 
practices. To avoid the difficulty which the 
marriage of a daughter involved, the-most 
horrible of crimes, female infanticide, was 
resorted to. [Indian Census Report 
1911, pp. 215-218; also John Wilson’s 
History of:the Suppression of Infanticide 
in Western India—Bombay, 1855]. 


ea 

The exigencies of space will not allow 
me to enter into any detailed analysis of 
various endogamous, exogamous and 
_hypergamous forms of marriages. Itisa 
notorious fact that castes and sub-castes 
are all watertight compartments and the 
whole of Hindu community is divided into 
those groups. But now these rules are 
breaking up in certain quarters and Mr. 
Gait in the Bengal Census Report for 1901 
gave numerous instances showing how in 
that Province the barriers dividing suh- 
castes were growing much weaker than 
those which separate castes. The same is 
the case in some sections of educated In- 
dians outside Bengal. But reaction is 
working hand in hand and wherever an 
inch is conquered a foot is given elsewhere. 

Let us take the example of Bengal and 
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examine the working of the social strati- 
fication in detail. Bengalees have no 
social connection with any indigenous 
community outside Bengal. So Bengal is 
an unit in itself, which must be self-con- 
tained if it wants to be socially pure,’as* 
they would say. The Hindu- Society of 
Bengal, according to orthodox views, is 


‘divided into seven grades: I. Brahmanas 


stand pre-eminently superior to all others ; 
If. Other castes ranking above the clean 
Sudras; III. Clean Sudras; IV. Clean castes 
with degraded Brahmans ; V. Castes lower 
than the above whose water is not usually 
taken; VI. Low castes who abstain from 
beef; pork and fowls; VII. Lastly come 
the unclean castes. 

But each of these castes is not a homo- 
geneous whole in which all the members 
can act freely and choose their wives from 
amongst the community. In Bengal there 
are as many as 450 groups of castes and in 
Bihar and Orissa as many as 205 separate 
castes and tribes were enumerated in 1911. 
In Bombay the main castes and tribes, 
which in most instances include numerous 
endogamous subdivisions,. number over 
500; but of these only a small number 
have more than 100,000 members. The 
Ethnographic Appendices, published as 
supplement to the Indian Census Report of 
1901, will furnish the readers with a very 
detailed description of the castes and sub- 


_castes of Bombay and Rajputana ina 


‘tabulated form. The 1901 Census Report 


of Madras distinguished 450 communities 
of all degrees of civilization and enlighten- 
ment,‘from the Brahmins down to the 
Khonds of the Agency Tracts. It would 
be a tedious task to go from province to 
province and enumerate the number of 
castes; no attempt can be made here to 
analyse and explain the distribution of 
2,400 castes and tribes which has been 
enumerated in the Census of 1901. 

In a population of 300 millions, 2,400 
castes might not appear to be a large 
number, But let us cast a glance at the 


_ details of these castes. Each caste is divid- 


ed into numerous sub-castes which are 
strictly endogamous and no sort of com- 
mensality is allowed amongst the mem- 
bers. The social stratification of Bengal 
has already been referred to where the 
apparently seven strata are divided into 
many castes and each caste again into 
several sub-castes; thusS avariety of shades 
and restrictions, the parallel of which is 


‘excess of females. 


‘ 
nowhere to be found, has evolved within 
our society. 

It is a well-known fact that there is a 
general deficiency of females amongst a:l 
the Bengali Hindu castes, except a fev 
lower classes. A few other castes or tr. bes 
of Mongofoid origin, who live on tte 
borders of Bengal, ,also show a slight 
In Bihar and Orissa at 
the same time, flearly every caste has 4 
preponderance of females, the exceptions 
being the three higher castes, the Rajp ats 
and Baniyas. It might be asked that ~his 
paucity of malesin the different castes cf 
B-Orissa, is due to the exodus of their 
males ; but it is noticeable that there is n> 
striking deficiency among the Animist 
Santals and Oraons, who are the pioreer 
races furnishing a large proportion ofem - 
grants. Mr. O’ Malley points out two 
noticeable features in these statisticr. 
First, there is a smaller number of wome: 
among the Brahmans and Kayasthasia 
both the provinces; a feature whichis <=ot 
noticed in other castes that have represer.- 
tatives both in Bengal and B.Orissa. 
Secondly females are in excess amongst th: 
Munda and Dravadian tribes (Bengal Cen- 
sus Report, 1911, pp. 298-9). 

Let us take, for example, some -of :h: 
unclean castes of Bengal who are neitie: 
served by Brahmins nor by Dhoba (west. 
erman) nor by Napit (barbers). Thos> 
who have any knowledge of the social lif 
of these dtpressed classes of Bengal will a: 
once recognise in their life the rule of d vi- 
sion deep-rooted in imitation of the higae- 
castes. The Bauris of Bengal, who seem 
to be one caste to the non-informed, 2re 
really divided into as many as eleven s.ik- 
castes. The sub-castes* are all equal in 
rank, and: local superiority generally de- 
pends on numerical strength, Their social 
customs differ in various districts. In 
Burdwan, Hooghly and Birbhum inier. 
marriage among them is forbidden on pain 
of social excommunication. In Faridpu- 
and Nadia the same rule is in vogue, bu7 
paying a penalty he can expiate his sin. 
In Bankura inter-marriage among differen- 
sub-castes of Bauris is freely allowed. 

The Chamars, who seem to be a hono 
geneous caste, are divided into as many as 
25 sub-castes; inter-marriae betwrer. 
them is strictly forbidden on pain of being 
out-casfed, and members of different sab- 
castes will not eat, drink or smck« 
together ; no member can gain admiss-or. 
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into any other sub-caste except in a few 
cases. Ihave already refered to the great 
sex disparity amongst the lower castes of 
_engal and B-Orissa ; and amongst these 
Chamars it -is distinctly marked. The 
strength of Bengal Chamars is 137 thou- 
sands and that of B-Orissa is #174 thou- 
sands. But the vital question,—I mean 
the disparity in the ntimerical strength of 
she sexes—should alwayse be before our 
aind’seye when we want to solve some 
social question. The number of females 
amongst the Bengal Chamars is 544 and 
chat among the B-Orissa Chamars is 1153 
ser thousand males. Of course we must 
remember the great number of male 
Chamars who annually migrate to Bengal. 
But in spite of this such disparity is ab- 
normal and hence ruinous to the society. 

Let us next take the case of Doms ; they 
are divided into 28 sub-castes amongst 
~vhom inter-marriageis gertrally forbidden 
on pain of being outcasted ; but in certain 
“istricts there are a few exceptions. Com- 
meusality is not allowed. Each sub-caste 
has a separate Panchayat and members 
cannot gain admission into any other. 

Our popular belief about the Haris is 
that they are one homogeneous people and 
not divided like ourselves. But there, too, 
we find the same pitiable law of division 
zepeated with no less vigour. The Haris 
of Bihar are divided into four and those of 
Bengal into five sub-castes. In the district 
of Birbhum there are four sub-castes of this 
easte amongst whom inter-marriage and 
commensality are strictly forbidden. The 
oroportion of females amongst the Bengal 
Haris is 982 to 1000 males and in Bihar 
itis 1032 to 1000 males; so there isan 
axcess of female in one and deficiency in 
another; and this disparity could have 
been made up and a healthy generation 
might have been raised frominter-marriage 
among the sub-castes, ® 

The Barhis of Bihar and the Sutars of 
Bengal are the hereditary carpenters ; and 
though their function is the same, they will 
never intermarry. Even the Barhis, who 
are divided into nine sub-castes, allow no 
inter-marriage amongst themselves, The 
Bengal carpenters have a low proportion 
of females (944) and the Bihar Barhis 
(1084) an excess of 84 females per thou- 
sand males, —~ 

The same is the case with the Dhobas of 
Bengal (932 females per thousand males) 
and Bihar (1063 females per thousand 
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males), who are divided into more than 30 
sub-castes,and do not allow intermarriage 
and common eating and drinking are gene- 
rally forbidden, for the, weapon of ex- 
communication is not unknown to them. 
*Tife great sex disparity in Rengal as well 


as in Bihar might be made upifthey were -- 


allowed to intermarry and the sub-castes 
were fused into one. . 

The Goalas of Bengal were once a very 
healthy and prosperous caste. Thes: 
sturdy people had a fair increase of popu- 
lation in 1881-1891, when it was 7.14 p.c.; 
since then they have shown no sign of 
growing numerically,—in 1891-1901 show- 
ing an actual decrease of ‘16 p.c. and only 
in 1901-1911 they showed an increase of 
1°8 p.c., which is absolutely below the nor- 
mal. The Goalas of these two provinces 
are divided into 40 sub-castes, who are ab- 
solutely separated from each other by caste. 
rules. Inter-marriage and commensality 
are forbidden, exceptin a few cases. But ~ 
the notorious fact among the Bengal 
Goalas is well-known to all and the rich- 
dowry, which is expected of the bride- 
grooms, is sufficient todamp the heart of 
many of them. The proportion of females 
is only 819 in Bengal, whereas the propor- 
tion of females amongst the Bihari Goalas 
is 1003 per thousand males. These people 
must be saved from degeneration and cor- 
ruption and we must not restrict the mar- 
riage area and thereby create problems, 
whose invisible undercurrent is a sufhi- 
cient set-back to many of our great en- 
-deavours to elevate the people. 

The sub-castes of Brahmins, with their 
numerous ramifications, are too well- 
known to the educated public to require 
any elucidation. The Brahmin of India is 
not a homogeneous caste; a Mahratta 
Brahmin will not enter, into any social 
connection with the aithili, Bengali, 
Kanujia or Madrasi Brahmin. The Brah- 
mins of Bengal, like those of other pro- 
vinces, are a separate class, who have 
nothing to do in common with any of 
them. There are in Bengal three main 
classes of pure Brahmans. Rarhi, Baren- 
dra, and Vaidik, but there are others also, 
including the Kanujia and Maithili Brah- 
mins, who are chiefly immigrants from 
Bihar and upcountry, the Utkal who are 
come from Orissa, the Madhya Sreni who 
are found in Midnapore, and the Kamrupi 
Brahmans of North Bengal, who serve as 
priests to the Rajbansis. Brahmans who 
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minister to the Kayasthas and ths castes 
ofthe Nabasakha Group, suffer somewhat 
in public éstimation, especially the latter, 
and so do those who act as cooks, bakers, _ 
confectioners, hired worshippers of family 
idols and the like, ‘but they do not lose 
caste, 

_ The Barna Brahmans, whose only fault 
is that they serve castes ranking below 
the Nabasakhas, are looked down upon by 
the so-called higher castes, and their rank 
has been placed below the Chasi-Kaibar- 
tas and Goalas. ‘The Agradani, who 
officiates at funeral ceremonies, the Acha- 
rya, who casts horoscopes, and the Bhat or 
family bard, whose claim to be consider- 
eda Brahmin is disputed, also occupy a 
degraded position but not so low as the 
Barna Brahmans.” There is another sec- 
tion called the Pirali, to which the 
‘Tagores of Caleutta belong, who’ are 
popularly classed among -degraded Brah- 
mans, 

The rule hypergamy, to which I have 
_ already referred above, works very hard 
among the higher castes of India, and 
especially among the Brahmans, This ex- 
ample of hypergamous marriage amongst 
the Brahmans in Bengal has been followed 
not only by other high castes, such as the 
Kayasthas, but also by some lower ranks 
such as the Sadgops, Pods, and Chasa 
Dhobas. o 

These are the general results of the 
stratification of castes ; but this is not all. 
There are infinite ramifications of Kulin- 
ism and Moulikism, and such other things, 
which have been well described by the 
late Lalmohan Vidyanidhi in his Samban- 
dha-Nirnaya and by Babu Nagendranath 
Basu in his Banger Jatiya Itihash. 

It is useless to cite more examples, and 
the perusal of the last and preceding Cen- 
sus Report of Bengal and India and that 
of the Punjab prepared by Ibbetson (which 
has been subsequently published in book- 
form) in 1881, will be amply rewarded ; 
and the reader is sure to be convinced that _ 
such a state of things cannot last long. 

The almost universal form of marriage 
at the present time is marriage by pur- 
chase, i.e., either the bride or the bride- 
groom is paid for. Generally, the higher 
castes pay for the bridegroom, while the’ 
lower castes pay for the bride. But this 
seems anomalous, as the higher castes 
having an exccss of males pay for bride- 
groom and the lower castes’ with an’ 
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excess of f&males pay for the brides. This 
discrepancy is due to the thousand and 
one restrictions put before each caste, 
which could have exerted much better 
influence and establish an equilibrium in 
this social tension. Out of 51 castes enu- 
merated jn the Bengal Census Report 9 
castes—dand they all belong to higher 
stratum—only pay. for the bridegroom, 
while the rest, pay for the bride. The 
Goalas, Sadgops, Kaibartas and a Zew 
other castes have to pay comparatively a 
very high dowry, for which their purse is 
least fitted. And they have to wait till 
youth is passed in hoarding money. Taeir 
hands and feet along with their minds are 
chained to a few lifeless forms, from which 
they cannot free themselves and choose 
brides from outside their sub-caste—noi to 
speak of castes. - 

There is a general consensus of cpinion 
that the prices to be paid for both brides 
and bridegrooms have risen of late years, 
with the general rise of prices of other 
market-commodities. Apart from merce. 
nary conditions, a_ high price argues a 
high position. A further cause of the 
enhancements of prices seems to the that 
in this, asin other respects, the low imi- 
tate the higher castes, and there is a 
general levelling up. 

Amongst the higher castes, the exverdi- 
ture necessary to secure a suitable bride. 
groom from amongst the corresponding 
sections or sub-sections, is becoming so 
heavy, tnaat many fathers are ruined to 
meet these expenses or have to wait reluc. 
tantly till they have saved enough to meet 
them without ruining themselves. It is a 
well-known fact that Kulinism is partly 
responsible for the extension of the age 
limit. Cases are common of Kulin girls 
being married at an advanced age, and 
some are condemned to a life of celibacy 
owing to the igapossibility of getting a 
bridegroom from a_ family of equal or 
higher status. But in Crissa the case is 
different ; while in Bengal the bridegroom 
is rare among the. Brahmans, there is no 
difficulty in securing a husband in Osassa. 
The bride’s price is so large that mauy 
Brahmans have to remain Bye aes rill 
they are advanced in years, «Bengal Cen- 
sus Report, 1911, p. 319). 








The unwise restrictioas Placed before 
man has led to man i 
which the condi 
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descendants of Kayastha emigfants from 
Bengal and women of Chasa and Bhandari 
classes and are entered into the Reports 
and known in the society as illegitimate 
thildren. 

Hindu society was a living organism ; 
there were intermarriages amoag its con- 
stituents and new castes or Varna San- 
karas rose out of them and they had a 
social position, Evenin the days of Manu 
and Vrihat Dharmapuran there were as 
many as 39 Varna Sankara castes. But 
now there are ten times as many and 
Hindu Society has'not yet collapsed. 

Before the question of individual liberty, 
the question of sex disparity, the question 
of division among the castes, are consider- 
ed in details, we cannot pass judgment 
against intermarriage. 

It is a well-known fact that throughout 
Bengal the Mohammedan population is on 
the increase, contrasted with a_ steady 
Geterioration in the case of the Hindus; 
and the reasons are not far toseek. They 
are the thousand and one restrictions 
placed against the growth of the Hindu 
population. The sturdy lower castes have 
zmitate® the higher castes and have taken 
zo all the evils that are destroying the 
vitality of the higher ones. In a certain 
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of males ; in another group there are many 

marriageable widows; and these things . 
have naturally given rise to many sex 

problems, which have been continuously 

attempted to be white-washed instead of 

being boldly faced. 

We have made no provision for the 
people, who cnnnot get a bride within 
their caste, to marry outside and live 
decently and purely. Are we not aware of 
the wretched conditions of certain castes, - 
who have been a problem to the whole 
society ? Is not this undue restriction on 
marriage partially responsible for the con- 
version of a large number of lower class 
people to Christianity and in earlier days 
to Mohammedanism ? Is not this restric- 
tion partially responsible for the large 
displacement of the Hindu population by 
Mohammedans ? 

One serious defect that I have Come ° 
across in handling the Tables of the census 
Reports is the want of figures for the male 
and female populations of the sub-castes 
of some of the important castes. Had 
these figures been given, the disparity of 
sex population among the sub-caste could 
have been proved to demonstration. 
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community there is a great want of girls, Santiniketan, 
and in another an excess of girls and want 20-1-1919. 


INDIAN. PERIODICALS 


Woman in Social Co-operation. 
In the course of an article on the above 


subject in the January number of Every-~ 


man’s Review, Mr. P. R.*Krishnaswami, 
MLA., writes : 


It is attempted to show here that woman has a 
social duty as well as a domestic one to perform. The 
principle of freedom of social meeting between the 
two Stxes is an incomparably trivial matter when 
compared to the admission of women into the 
British Paviament. Vet it is an essential step 
tor the pages of all serious matters of social 
reform. Itis foolish to overlook this. It can even 
be argued that the iure of social reform ‘in many 
matters of linportangge 2. past in this country is due 
co-the want of r eentinciple of free social 
scessary to sound 
érriages and 










want post-puberty celebrations. But how can a grown- 
up girl or boy be reasonably drawn into marriage 
without being permitted by social etiquette to have 
previously met and known and chosen her or his future 
partner? Again we talk of extending the period of 
a girl’s education to greater length than at present. 
How is this possible if social feeling does not previously 
throw away the barrier of seclusion now effectively 
weighing on our womanhood, or, how can widow- 
matriage again take place unless it has been humanl 
led up to by mutual meeting? A Surgeon-Genera 
tells us one day that women-doctors and women-nurses 
are a crying need in Indian hospitals. The idea 
catches us immensely and we echo it. But how is it 
possible unless our social feeling has properly recog- 
nised that woman's life is not necessarily confined to 
the home but should extend to the social sphere? 
Women-nurses—what angels on earththey are to the 
sick! And yet according to the popular feeling of 
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the Hindus, a Hindu woman offering her services as a 
public nurse ina hospital should at the present time 
submit to being regarded in the same light 2s a public 
prostitute! Nor -can we expect to recruiz women- 
teachers on any satisfactory understanding in this 
country at present. As long as we fail to recognise 
that woman has a social duty to fulfil, besides béuring 
her domestic burden, we shall never succeed in achiev- 
ing any kind of desirable social reform. 

To insist on the social obligation for woman is not 
exactly to plead for woman's equality with man. The 
confining of the woman within the home is 2 prohibi- 
tion not against woman only but one equally against 
man. If the present barrier to social meeting between 
the two sexes is to disappear it will imply an enfran- 
chisement of man even more than woman. 





An Aryan View of Economics. 


Mr. Lakshmishankar N. Bhatt, B.A. 
concludes an article under the above head- 
ing in the December number of The Hindus- 
tan Review with the following significant 
words :— 


The whole Western civilization is advancing on the 
principle of creating new and ever increasing wants. 
The economists say that it is a way to civilisation, 
But it seems that the so-called modern civilization cares 
more for the outward polish than for the inner worth. 
The Europeans began to create wants, and to satisfy 
them they wanted power. In order to gain power in 
addition to their own, they sought help from nature. 
The cult of mechanism was the result. The cult of 
mechanism is the common origin of modern Industria- 
lism and Militarism. Industrialism has led to this 
war, and Militarism has precipitated it. “Huge 


armaments were piled up on both the sides and by. 


the tyranny of things Europe has rattled into barbar- 
ism.” The so-called civilised body of Europe has 
suddenly and prodigiously increased being surplement- 
ed by artificial and mechanical organs., But the deve- 
lopment of the soul is neglected in bodily development. 
In short, civilization according to the Western idea 
consists in reducing mind and soul to intellect and in 
inflating the body tnto a larger mechanical and _aritifi- 
cial bladder. Inconclusion, to prevent any misconcep- 
tion I must say that the ideal on which I have harped 
so frequently is difficult to be realized. It is very rarely 
that we come across a man who has his desires replaced 
by a true and everlasting joy. But the same has to be 
said of the theories of economics. They too, are not 
always realized in practice. Then why should we not 
place a finer and more spiritual ideal before the people 
than a gross and material one? Indeed this spiritual 
principle has a very disastrous effect if wrongly applied. 
People understand by absence of desires that they are 
toremain idle and inactive even in their every-day 
work. And in this way the spiritual ideal though the 
best one ever revealed to man, has proved the bane of 
Indian life. The masses in India after that era of 
spiritual enlightenment had passed away, began to 
imagine that spirituality consists in idleness, with the 
result that they would have even relapsed into original 
barbarism, had it not been for the sudden and most 
opportune appearance of the Enis upon the . scene. 
The Western thoughts which the English brought in 


thei’ wave now shaken off the idleness. C.n ve 
nof .socured of our disease, go back onc rive 
to .« original ideals, and keep our mind and oul:n 
y -cfect peace while yet actively at work ? The psrchical 
processes which can harmonize these two ‘fell of posed 
opposites’ cannot be brought home to a man by any 
amount of logic. But the obderate fact is therc, ard 
cannot be gninsaid by any serious thinker who cares 
for the well-being of society. Be sincere about the 
problem, and the solutionwill be revealed to you. 


Indian Women. 


In the January number of Sast cz 
West Mrs. Annie Besant writes a short but 
well-reasoned article on ‘‘The Recovery of 
Indian Women” which runs :— 


In discussing the question of the position of Indian 
women, it is sometimes, indeed generally, “org otten 
that their exclusion from the life of the Naticr as such, 
and their confinement to home interests, are of very 
modern growth in India. We need not go back to the 
far off days of Savitri, in order to prove that a girl 
might wander about outside her home, and mignt fall 
in love before her parents had chosen her futur2 hus- 
band. Nor to the time of Damayanti to show ‘hata 
maiden might select her own husband, and a: wile 
might be consulted by her husband’s ministers when 
the king himself had forgotten his duty. Nor nezd we 
refer to Gandhari, as evidence, that a women nig’t 
enter a Council of Kings and warriors to rebuke 1 vi- 
lent son. Nor to Gargi, who faced and questioned *’ajn.- 
valkya in 4 circle of Pandits. We have heard of thee 
so often that they scarcely now ake any impress‘on cn 
our minds. When we read that of old two paths were 
open to the woman as to the man, the path of 
Brahmacharya and the knowledge of Brahman, ard the 
path of the “householder, of the wife and motuer, ‘t 
affects us not—it was so long ago. ; 

But there is no break in the glorious histury cf 
Indian womanhood down to che time when Er glish 
education made a new culture fcr the man in which the 
woman did not share, carrying Aim away from he> into 
a new world of interests from which she was shu: out, 
Indian history is.studded with tre names of Indiaa wo- 
men who were warriors, queens, rulers, patriots, scholars, 
The names of Padmavati of Chitor, the gallant wie cf 
Bhimsi, of Mirabai, the poetess of Marwar and Mewar, 
of Tarabai of Thoda, the skilled warrior, of Chand Bibi 
the defende> of Ahmednagar, of Ahalya 3ai the 
peasant-born, the gr@at ruler of Indore, who died only 
in 1805—do not these shine out as stars in India’s -ky ’ 
‘They lived and died for the Motherland, and sav. 
naught unwomanly in any service which she nezdecl 
and which they could render. 

Gradually the woman was pushed out of her place 
in India’s life save as mother, as wife, as head o. her 
household. Within the house none has disputec her 
sovereignty, but she ceased to be the counsellor o. her 
husband in his public life and. national interests ; thus 
has the whole country been the loser, for woman’s view 
point is not identical with that of che nsan, but d fe s as 
the two eyes differ, and the Nation with one eyc blir ded 
cannot see nor judge aright. Men and woman art not 
identical, but the one is the complement of the cther 
as the two eyes of the human baing, the two winj's of 
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the bird. National life is impoverished, is crippled, 
deprived of its feminine element. 

Rut of late there has been an awakening of women, 
touched by the wide sweep of National consciousness, 
an: feeling their modern exclusion from all humanity 
outside the home. The wrongs wrought in South 
Afiica on Indians brought the Indian women there to 
face, as of old, the dangers which were fa@ed by their 
men. Women went to gaol as men went, aye and 
died from the hardships suffered. Then women in the 

’ Motherland arose, stung into action by the sufferings 
of the exiles, and women’s meetings called for justice, so 
thar men and women together marched in one army 
agzinst wrong and—won. The degradation, foul and 
monstrous, inflicted on Indian women in Fiji as inden- 
tured labourers, called in their sisters in the Motherland 
for help; again they moved, sent a deputation to the 
Viceroy and succeeded in gaining a promise that 
indentured slavery should cease. A third great victory 
was won in the internment struggle, g women’s meetings 
and women’s processions played a remarkable part in 
the agitation. 

Meanwhile efforts to win higher education were 
steadily carried on, and progress was made. Qualified 
wamen teachers, women doctors, ybegan to appear. 
F-andicapped by the-evil custom of child marriage and 
child motherhood, women yet strove for education, and 
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Mr, Karve’s bold stand for widow education, widow 
marriage, finally for a Woman's University, played a 
fine part in the struggle. Girl undergraduates and 
graduates attended Government . Universities and 
distinguished themselves in the examinations. A 
woman poet, Sarojini Devi, showed aneasy mastery 
of English melody that no masculine Indian has rivalled. 
Toru Dutt might have held her own had not death 
cut short her promise, Shrimati Sarojini’s rare eloquence 
alike in English and in Urdu is making her a power in 
the political field of India. nee 

Everywhere, as we look around us, we see the glo- 
tious arising of Indian Womanhood, the promise of a 
near and sure victory for Liberty. For Woman is the 
Shakti, the Divine Power, and without her Man can+ 
not reach the fullness of Life. Partner, not subject ; 
comrade, not rival ; complement, not antagonist ; helper, 
not burden—such is Woman to Man. With her Free- 
dom, India shall become. free. The subjection of the 
Motherland and of the Mother must end together. For 
Man and Woman are the halves of a Perfect Whole 
and by their united strength shall India enter into her 
Kingdom. 


We say Amen ! 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Indian Constitutional Reform. 


In the January number of The Asiatic 
Review, of London, Sir F. S. P. Lely, 
C.s.., K.C.LE., a-retired member of the 
ZTadian Civil Service, contributes an article 
on “The Report in Indian Constitutional 
-xetorm,’’ in the course of which he says. :— 


I desire to express my deep sympathy with fhe 
educated men of India who wish to take a larger share 
m the government of their country. Also I may be 
allowed to offer my tribute of admiration for the 
si:atesmanlike spirit which peryades the Report; 
ziough on some points it seems open to criticism. 

The authors do not take enough account of the 
inhuman institution of caste, which is still by far the 
strongest and most tenacious social force in: the 
country, though it may have been concealed from view 
by phrases bortowed from England. It is not true 
that the training of the people to political activity is 
all that is needed to produce a fairly balanced system. 
A difficulty in the way of an Indian democracy which 
radically differentiates it from that ofthe Colonies is 
“hat the equality of all men before the law is not 
grasped even by the best, and will certainly not be 
earned in five orten years more, The belief is still 
deep-rooted—a_ survival of the not far-distant days 
when the Brahmin was exempt alike from penalties 
and taxation—that a man’s rights vary with his caste, 


and that the lowest have no civic rights at all. They 
are regarded by the higher castes as simply of no 
account, as on the level of animals—in parts influenced 
‘by Jainism, as below animals. I could give innumera- 
ble instances from teal life, but they would seem 
incredible, or else raked up to make out a case, 
Towards the end of last century, being Collector 
of Surat, an advanced district of Bombay, I found 
on inquiry that the depressed classes. ¢., the 
outcastes, certain low castes, and the aborigines 
(called locally “the black people”)—were outside the 
village school, even when they formed twenty per 
cent, or more of the population. Occasionally by force, 
but generally by social pressure, the higher castes 
made them feel that the school was not for them. 
I used my influence, as Chairman of the Local Board, 
to get a notice served on the worst villages that unless 
within a certain time a certain proportion of the 
inferior classes were receiving education, the Board 
School would be closed as not fulfilling its purpose. 
Rather than deprive their own children of it, the caste 
people gave way, and numbers of the outsiders were 
let in. Now under any possible franchise these caste 
peoble will form the bulk of the electorate. If, as 
is assumed, they are truly represented, they will add 
an element to the country’s government, not perhaps, 
in these days, of active tyranny, but of passive 
resistance to the upward progress of the labourers, 
and especially of the “unclean.” They will stand 
behind the Brahmins,’ who will occupy the places of. 
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power, and in whom caste supremacy is bred in the 
bone. Indeed, it is predicted with some likelihood 
that when the novelty is over, things will settle down 
under the domination, not of awakened political sense 
as anticipated in the Report, but of the force of caste. 


Caste will be the Eastern caucus without any 


counteracting opponent. ee 
Continuing the writer observes : 
I am disappointed to find the labouring people so 


lightly treated in the Report. The authors in their 
review of the various classes “begin with the ryot” 

(para. 146)—7. 2, the cultivator—half-way up the 
scale. To the people underneath, numbering very 
many millions, they devote a passing line or two 
(para. 155), promising to make “the best arrangement 
they can” for them, but I am not able to find anythin 
more explicit. Among the subjects suggested for the 
periodic Commissions to explore (paras. 261 and 262) 
no mention is made of them either as to their educa- 
tion, their admission into the subordinate 
public service, their personal status, or otherwise. 
Most men who know the conditions would have placed 
them in the front line. I venture to say that their 
undoubted, though still only partial, advancement 
in personal independence and physical comfort through 
the continuous backing of the British Government has 
been one of our most marked achieveiments. Having 
been raised, many of them, half-way from the bottom 
of the pit, they would suffer more than any other by 
the withdrawal of our influence. If Parliament hands 
them over without safeguards, it may be called in 

resent-day phrantolegy the Emancipation of India, 

ut under the searchlight of history it is more likely to 
go down as a great betrayal. 

___This general view is in no way altered by declara- 
tions .of policy taken from English books and papers, 
or by the occasional opening op a school for low castes 
by exceptional people, or by the promotion of Mr. 
Gokhale’s Bill for “mass education,” which would have 
left things much as they are in this respect, or by the 

. exercise of personal power by one or two advanced 
ptinces to bring the low castes into the educational 
net, Even the lapse of years without any overt 
display of the feeling would not be enotigh to prove 

that it is not still alive.. The aspirations in para. 151 
that “enlightened leaders” will explain the unwisdom 
of caste, or will be listened to if they do, are, if I may 
be allowed to say it, visionary. ; 

It would not be possible to make special electorates 
of these people for two reasons in addition to the 
general objections mentioned in the Report. One is 
that they could not’ be easily segregated by definite 
lines like the Muhamadans, for they would include 
many others besides nominal pariahs. In some parts, 
though still degraded, they form the cultivating section, 
while in others they have raised themselves by Govern- 
ment aid to a level with their betters. The other reason 
is that, as a whole, they are not able to use a vote 
intelligently if they had one. In some provinces there 
would be none of their own men qualified to champion 
them, and they would be pawns in the hands of clever 
lawyers who would use them as a mere ladder into 
Council. 

To entrust their interests to Brahrhins would be a 
caricature of pogular government. A genuine attempt 
to give them a status would be to set apart an effective 
number of seats in the Council to which the Governor 


should nominate representatives if possible from among 
themselves, specially charged with upholdag thei 
interests. The number should be proportiorec to th: 
estimated number of the class in the population 
Parliament is also bound in honour to keep ar eye 
on European settlers, Indian Christians, and Anglo- 
Indians. They have been not unreasonably alarmcc 
at recent expressions of hostility by extremist oratcrs..,. 


After criticising the scheme in its various 
aspects the writer concludes thus :— 


If Parliament aecepts the Report it will be :aking a 
courageous step, but it will be imposing a stil’ grave. 
responsibility on its successor, Lecause the subjects o! 
which Transfer will afterwards be demanded increase in 
importance the nearer they approach the top. It is 
recognized, I believe, that every Government siou.d be 
slow to pledge to any action those who are to follow 
them, and though in this matter some visicn cf the 
future is of the essence of the proposal, the basis of it 
and the limitations of it should be most clearly de« 
marked. This isdue to the other men. The prc slem 
of ten or twenty years hence is theirs, not ours, We 
know how advocates have pushed their claims by reading 
into past promises more than they were meant to con- 
vey, and foundingn them charges of breach of faith, 
A notable instance is the somewhat vague words of 
the Queen’s Proclamation, which for many years have 
been made a text for impugning British good faith. We 
shall never know how far these continuous assertions 
have sunk into the popular mind and weakened trust in 
the King’s word. Ifa future Parliament should Izosen 
its hold on lawiand order in India because it's axpected 
to do irrespective of conditions, it will be an act of colos- 
sal levity. The ground-should be left quite clear fer the 
unhampered exercise of judgment as to the ‘ime and 
measure of successive advances, upon the fac’s of the 
time and the reports of the periodic Commissiors. There 
can be no doubt of this being the present intention, but 
there are anticipatory phrases up and down the Report 
which, if agopted into the authoritative pronouncement, 
should be carefully guarded against any sor: of 
misunderstanding, 





India in France. 


Under this caption there appears 
another article in the same number of ‘he 
Asiatie Review above the signature of Mr. 
J. D. Anderson which cannot fail to be of 
interest to te Indian reader at the 
present moment, Mr. Anderson writes: 


Some day, 1 hope, some competent persor w:'l tell 
us of the whole share that India has had in tie world 
war. We know, of course, what gallant deeds Indian 
regiments have done in France and in the East, We 
know, too, that sundry young educated Indians have 
fought in the air and on shore w:th our own men, There 
are, again, the numerous lascars, Guzerati and Bengali 
who are serving so courageously; in perils oft, anc 
signing on again in many cases wifter being tro o: 
three times plunged into icy seas by the sinking of their 
ships in mid-ocean. It is a stirring and romantic tale, 
obscured for the moment by the gravity of the cor-mon 
peril and the magnitude of the common tash. Many 
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of our political superstitions of peace time®persist in this 
hour of peril and anxiety and distract us, not only from 
tne momentous contest raging almost within hearing of 
the busy activities of London, but from the work quietly 
performed by men of many races and tongues, in many 
afferent fields of unostentatious activity. There have 
even been Indians from Pondicherryand Chandernagore 
wo have had the high privilege of fighting in the 
Weench Army as gallant and valued soldiers of the 
Trench Republic. When the German militarists let 
lsose the unspeakable calamity of war in the hope of an 
ezsy, profitable, and rapid victory ever unprepared and 
peaceful communities, they little knew that they were, 
in effect, bringing to a rapid head many incubating 
tendencies in East and West which were the very anti- 
podes of their own social and political ideals and aims. 


In concluding Mr. Anderson observes : 


What the ultimate result will be, who shall say ? As 
2 write, there are problems in Ireland, in Russia, even 
ir. India itself, which may well dismay the most opti- 
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mistic, and puzzle the most keen-sighted. Vet, after 
all, our so-called “democratic” principle, and the ideals 
for which we are fighting, are essentially optimistic. We 
refuse to despair of human nature; we refuse to believe 
that the only way out is a sullen and despairing 
acquiescence in and submission to, mibtary force 
engineered and supported bya marvellous abuse of 
scientific organization. Once that issue is fought out, 
we shall have other puzzles and problems. But we can 
face them in another than the Prussian spirit. 
can cultivate a sense of humour and kindliness, which, 
as I have hastily and inadequately striven to show, is 
not wanting even in the minds of animistic Tibeto- 
Burman savage races. We have learned, as never 
before, to work in hearty friendship with men of many 
nations, tongues and beliefs, in a sturdy confidence that 
the optimistic love of liberty, which we inherit, and now 
share with many other peoples, is the most infallible 
guide that stumbling humanity can employ, 
- ? 
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F the varied aspects of the human 
O society of to-day, one is the awa- 
kening’in the masses all the world 

over of the consciousness of their political 
existence. The sentiment of national 
pride is keener and more widely diffused 
nowadays than it was in former times. 
The questions which directly affect the 
sons of soil and toil are those most 
calculated to enlist their sympathy, and 
cae governing classes -conscious of this 
fact have begun to modify their tactics 
accordingly. The masses have realised 
the condition of poverty, ignorance and 
caisery in which a large part of them 
spend most part of their lives—a condition 
-rought into existence by a certain num- 
cer of economical forces,e themselves the 
z2sult of great progress in material 
sziences during the past one and a half 
eanturies. This consciousness has led 
zo what is known as the co-operative 
—aovement and the formation of trade- 
anions all over Europe and Europeanised 
world. The latter have come to the 
conclusion that the amelioration of the 
condition of the vast masses of the labou- 
~ers is impossible unless they have a hand 
in politics and send their representatives 
=) their respective legislative assemblies. 
‘They advocate the doctrines of socialism. 


The middle classes see and realise that 
their interests clash and are in conflict 
with those of the wealthy classes and 
the feeling is based upon a bitter ex- 
perience in the past that as long as the 
government remains in the hands of the 
latter, their interests would be crushed. 
This has raised the problem whether the 
government is to be carried on in the 
name ofa people merely, by a privileged 
class for its own benefit, a government 
irresponsible to the people at large or 
itis to be carried on by the people for 
the good of the nation as a whole and 
responsible to the nation as a whole. In 
other words, whether there is to be a 
democracy or a bureaucracy. Before I 
describe the forces that are gravitating 
towards the success of democracy over 
all other forms of goverment to the utter 
mortification of the bureaucrat, I may 
let you know what I understand by the 
two terns, 

Bureaucracy may be defined as a 
system of government centralised in 
graded series of officials responsible only 
to’their chiefs and controlling every 
detail of public life as it was till lately 
in Germany. Onthe other hand a demo. 
cracy may be defined asa torm of govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is vested 


We - 
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in the people collectively and is adminis- 
tered by them or by officers appointed by 
them, e. g., in France. 
Before J examine these two definitions, 
I shall make clear certain terms which 
I shall use, by giving. their explanations. 
Reduced to its fundamental principles 
the problem of government is how to 
protect members of a State against out- 
side attacks and interaal dissensions and 
how to promote their general welfare. 
Thus external and internal protection 
and the promotion of the general welfare 
comprise all the responsibilities of a 
government. If it avoids any of these 
two or adopts a course which is prejudi- 
cial to any of these two, it does what it 
ought not to do and in doing so it vio- 
lates the rights of the members of the. 
State, who naturally resent it and come 
in conflict with the government. In order 
to carry outits proper work, the govern- 
ment has to frame laws and make the 
machinery to carry them out, ie., it has 
got power to legislate and to execute the 
legislation. Thus the task of the govern- 
ment is divided between the legislative 
and the executive. Now I proceed to 
examine the definitions which I gave of 
bureaucracy and democracy. 
The former definition may be analysed 
_into three clauses :— 
. (a) Centralisation of authority in 
graded series of officials, : 
- (b) their responsibility to the head of 
government alone, : 
wo (ec) control of every detail of public 
ife. 
Taken as a whole the three elements in 
a bureaucracy exhibit its great power of 
organisation which is essential to success 
in all departments and enjoin strict 
discipline and obedience on its members. 
But the power being vested in a graded 
series of officers—the lower officer is 
responsible to his immediate superior 
officer and the latter to his immediate 
superior officer—each officer from the low- 
est to the highest forms buta link in the 
chain, the last remaining unlinked which 
represents the absolute authority of the 
highest officer who is the 
government. Now the highest authority 
might be vested in a single individual 
or a few members of them who are 
absolute, 7. e.. are not zvesponsible to the 
people whom they govern. 
The danger of such a system lies in 


head- of the* 


the fact that it may deviate and su-h 


systems have deviated from the rigit 


path, 7e¢., they have avoided what th-y 
ought to have done and done what th 7 
ought not to have done. They have a2 
tually put restrictions upon anybody ard 


‘everybod9’s right to move about fron 


‘one place to another or from one court:y 
‘to another. They Have stinted and sticied 
a nation’s education, repressed the f-e2- 
dom of its press, disarmed its citizens, 
if citizens they might be called who hare 
no rights of citizenship, and neglectcd 
and crushed its industries. They hare 
embittered the public life of the governed 
and have even in some cases interfercd 
with the sacrosanctity of their private Life. 
The wretchedness and the miseries of tLe 
people have only increased in cases whee 
the personnel of the bureaucracy happers 
to be of foreign extraction, i.e, whee 
this form of gdvernment is superimposed 
upon a people by individuals of an atien 
race. But my quarrel is not with tke 
personnel but with the system itself. 

Now have you ever tried to understend 
the psychology ofthe bareaucrat? I s 
this. The bureaucratic form of govert- 
ment is good fora country, I would act 
call nation, in the period of its lactatior. 
Its work is educational. It moulds <k2 
different tribes into. a national uni. 
Beyond that it has no justification t> 
continue to exist. It has to give over 
charge #o democracy. But the difficulty 
lies in the fact that instead of quietly 
and peacefully transferring its author:t7 
to its successor it tries to continue by 
unlawful means its unlawful lease of it2 
and in consequence it has to be dethror- 
ed. The bureaucrat is a parasite. 2 
enjoys freedom by withholding the sam:2 
from its legitimate proprietors, i. e., th2 
people at large. He has resorted unscrurpu- 
lously to the tyr&int’s most terrible instrr- 
ment of refusing the right of open trial 
and committing innocent individuals to 
jail on the pretext of public safety. Even 
the devil has his good side, it is said, anc 
in the same manner even the bureaucrac~ 
can justify its unlawful actions by th: 
appointment of what are called “co:n- 
missions.” Further to stregthen its posi- 
tion it sets up a strong militarism at th: 
cost of the people ready to be used even 
against the very people themselves if ther 


- even try to open their muzzled moutus 


and utter the word ‘liberty.’ The evs 
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of such a system have been amply demons- 
crated in the case of the German East 
African Colonies where the people sed to 
live daily under a sundry sort of such 
cther tortures. This leads to movements 
at first secret and then open like those 
of the Communists. It is thee result of 
this syetem that Bolshevism is at present 
rampant in Eastern artd Central Europe. 

So much for Bureaucracy. Now I must 
examine the definition of Democracy. It 
may be analysed into two clauses— 

(a) The supreme power is vested in the 
people collectively, , : 

and (b) administration is carried on 
either directly by themselves or by the 
officers appointed by them. 

Now there are two things introduced 
here. First the power is transferred from 
an individual or a few individuals or even 
from a privileged class to the people 
themselves. ‘They are the sévereign. Some 
might callit a paradox, but like all other 
paradoxes it has to be understood in 
order to grasp the deeper significance 
which underlies it. It does not mean 
chat any individual can exercise the 
sovereign authority. That would be 
anarchy against. which we are fighting. 
But the people as a whole possess that 
sovereign power which is denied to 
the individual. Moreover the people 
collectively relegate their authority for 
immediate purposes of legislation and its 
execution to a number of ttemselves while 
retaining to -themselves the ultimate 
authority. They can criticise the actions 
of the body to whom authority has been 
relegated and caneven dismiss it if they 
like. Usually the people choose . their 
legislature which appoints the executive 
which is responsible to the legislature and 
through it to the people at large. This 
briefly put is the principle of democracy. 

Now according to the défferent answers 
to the question, who shall control the 
government, the different forms of govern- 
ment, e. g., Monarchy, aristocracy, pluto- 
cracy, theocracy, democracy and in fact 
many other cracies depend. Therefore it 
would not be amiss to find out with 
whom the ultimate sovereign authority 
rests from which the government derives 
its sanction. , . 

Plato in his ‘‘Republic”’ gives expression 
to the ideals of democracy which differs 
much from its modern form. He and his 
great disciple Aristotle did not abstract 
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man from the society, the latter went to 
the length even of opening his Ethics by 
offering the economic structure of society. 
Their ideal was to establish a large 
measure of justice between man and man 
and in their systems there seems to be no 
place for any form of government but in 
which the rights and privileges of the 
various members of the State are equal. 

Now passing on to the modern times we 
find in the seventeenth century Thomas 
Hobbes rejecting Aristotle’s notion of 
sociality as an essentially human charac- 
teristicand maintaining what is called the 
“Natural State of man’. Tocome out of 
this chaos he invented the doctrine of 
Social Contract by which the whole 
community surrender their right of indivi- 
dual sovereignty into the hands of one 
man who thenceforth becomes the absolute 
ruler of the State and whose authority no- 
body can deny in future. “But the logic 
of Hobbes’ absolutism,” says Mr. Benn, 
“shrivelled up under the Sun of English 
liberty.”’ 

Although after Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau maintained his views as to the 
origin of the political society which is 
false asis shown by recent writers who 
hold that in the primitive stages of human 
development, governments like languages 
are not made but evolve, yet they hold in 
contradistinction to Hobbes’ view that 
the will of the people should be the law. 
According to Locke, the chief and main 
end for which men unite into common- 
wealths is the mutual preservation of their 
lives, liberties and estates (Treatise of 
Government) and if a government neglects 
to secure this end, or invades the rights of 
its subjects may be lawfully set aside 
whenever an opportunity occurs. Hence 
the people themselves are to be regarded 
as the sovereign authority. 

It was according to this great demo- 
cratic principle that the members of the 
French National Assembly formulated the 
rights of man and since then this principle 
has been adopted in all the States of 
Europe, Turkey excepted. As to Russia 
nothing can be said at present when it is 
being ruined by au internecine war and 
Bolshevik Terrorism prevails everywhere 
in the country. 

Not only this, the democratic principle 
has created a tendency to, extend the 
franchise to all adult males so that they 
may be able to force the government to do 
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according to their owfi wishes. In England, 
even women have been enfranchised and 
authorised to sit in the House of Commons. 
Moreover, the Bombay Legislative Council 
has also now passed'the bill giving right 
to women to be elected as members af 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

Besides this, written constitutions exist 
in all European countries, except England 
and Turkey, the one requiring none, so 
strong being the traditions of constitu- 
tional government, in the other, the despo- 
tic government granting none, to prevent 
kings or president or government officials 
to excercise despotic powers. 

The upshot ofthis whole is that it is 
now acknowledged that itis the people at 
large in whom the sovereign power resides 
and who are the ultimate arbiters of their 
fate. Now we find that bureaucracy 
derives its authority from above, demo- 
cracy from below,i. e., the people them- 
selves. Evenin religion where authority 
might be supposed to come from the 
above, the Reformation has denounced it 
and we find among the Protestants as far 
as my knowledge goes, that the authority 
resides in the congregation and not in the 
clergy. In the latter it is only a delegated 
authority. Ifit be so, if man can look well 
after his soul, can he not look after his 
poor body ? I think the bureaucratic prin- 
ciple here falls to the ground. 

Now as to the second point—whether. 
the government is to be carried on by the 
people directly or through their represen- 
tatives. This is the basis of the distinction 
between what is called Absolute or Direct 
Democracy and Representative or Indirect 
Democracy. This is the distinction be- 
tween the ancient Greek City States, for 
example, and the modern democracies. 
Nevertheless, it is often advanced as an 
objection against modern democracy itself. 

I say they confound the two ideas. To 
have a correct understanding of absolute 
democracy, we must think of a small 
community, living within the four walls 
of a single town enjoying independent 
sovereignty as Athens was in the fifth 
century B.C. Oras the modern original 
Swiss Cantons are where all public busi- 
ness is discussed ina full assembly of the 
people. It was possible in ancient City 
States, and it is possible now in Switzer- 
land because of the difficulty of communi- 
cation between one part of the country 
and another and owing to the fact that 
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geograpaical conditions isolatec the 
cantons which have remained independent. 

Nowadays our idea of State has ex- 
panded from aCity State to a big country 
under one government. Moreover, the 
modern conditions do not permit of such 
City States. Therefore, the only ferm of 
democracy that is possible nowadays is 
what is called Representative Goverr ment. 


Some sapierat bureaucrats think that 
this is to give up the whole position. [I 
say, not in the least. Whatever be the 
constitution, the representative hodr is 
responsible to the sovereign body wkose 
creature it is. Whatever powers the 
latter may delegate to the former 
as long as the former is respcns.ble 
to the latter, the principle of demo- 
cracy still holds good. It is no 
secret nowadays that the control >f the 
purse implies the control of policy aud the 
lower or the representative chamber alone 
grants or withholds supply. The saying 
‘No taxation without representation’ is 
familiar to all of us. Thus the principle 
of democracy is not violated. 


. Moreover, some pious bureaucrats raise 
the objection that in  represextative 
government the will of the people is liable 
to be thwarted by their very agents. IMay 
it not be replied that it is ratker an 
advantage that the first impulse of the 
public will, sometimes passionate and 
short-sighted, should be tempered and 
enlightened by passing through a scries 
of media on its way to action aad the 
hold which the constituencies hav2 upon 
their elections and in other ways is a 
sufficient guard against any defeat of a 
steady, earnest and public conviction. 
Againit is objected that in a Represeata- 
tive Government majority is to decice and 
majority may often be in the wrong. Had 
not Socrates to drink the bitter cup of 
poison in accordance with the sentence 
of the majority ? Yes,it was so with 
Socrates, and one must open and read 
Plato’s dialogue with Crito to know ‘hat 
Socrates himself clung to the Athenian 
constitution and preferred dying in Athens 
rather than seeking the protection o7 some 
other government. Moreover is it no 


- sufficient to point out that large miror-ties 
. by 


opposition and criticism can get the 
point cleared and thus hold in ckeck the 
extremists on the other side? Mo-ecver, 
if, as it is said, good government is no 
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substitute for self-government be true, it 
implies the right to go wrong. 

Even John Stewart Mill, who considers 
xepresentative Government to be the 
ideally perfect form of government and 
whose extension he thinks is inevitable, 
doubts the sufficient meutal qualities 
o: the governing class under the system 
’ as compared with the aristocracy who 
have made it their business of life. But 
sufficient mentality can be secured by 
attaching the conditions of some educa- 
tional qualifreations in. the persons 
appointed to public offices. Moreover, 
under a Representative Government there 
would be fair competition and only the 
best intellects would be able to come to 
the fore. Does anybody doubt the 
sagacity of the present British Cabinet 
because it is largely drawn from the people 
and not the aristocracy ? 

Another author who eis now the 
Camocrat of democrats wrote more thana 
Cozen years ago when she had not entered 
the arena of politics that democracy runs 
counter to all the compelling laws of 
rature, for said she, men are not born 
equal Wut very unequal and never can 
a stable society be built if we start 
ty disregarding nature and treat all 
as having rights to equal power, the 
ignorant and the wise, the inteilectual 
end the stupid, the criminal and the 
saintly. I admit that men are not born 
ecual but very unequal and it is for this 
zason that the wise, the intellectual and 
tke saintly will play the prominent part, 
ky having the government of the people 
. ertrusted to them. Birth does not give 
man his rights. That is an exploded 


theory now. Whatever they are, they are - 


niade by the society and thus they can 
Lave no right as against society ‘or its 
members, What are required are not equal 
rights for all, but equal chances and 
cpportunities of developing and perfecting 
tzeir personalities for all. : 

The bureaucrat might say that though 
a democracy is good during peace time, 
a centralised government is the only 
government for war purposes. To some 
extent this is true. But can democratic 
governments not rise to the occasion and 


sacceed in gaining a unity and secrecy . 


of purpose fOr outwitting the enemy 


without impairing their essential nature ?. 


Iz is democracy that has been the saviour 
of the world. ; 
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Perhaps, a bureaucrat might open his 
mouth and venture to enquire of me, what 
would be the result if the principles of 
Democracy are carried to the extreme and 
even if the doctrines of the Communists 
be ever carried into law under the auspices 
of Democracy, the society would come to 
a standstill. Gentlemen, it is not so. 
Certainly we do not know what. other 
forms of government are in store for us 
besides those with which we are acquaint- 
ed. But a glance at the past, and a 
historical review disclose the fact that 
Democracy is not of spontaneous genera- 
tion. There is a certain order. First 
comes Autocracy to be followed by its 
mate bureaucracy which in its return gives 
place to Democracy. Thus democracy 
has been evolved out of the primitive form 
of government where might was right, 
there can at all be any government in such 
a form of society. Some one might say 
that it may be a return to Autocracy, 
But they ignore the very facts of nature. 
The plan of nature is evolution. If 
autocracy transplants Democracy every- 
where. the long and laborious process by 
which nature has worked would be 
reversed and there would be again a return 
to what is called astate ofnature. The 
Jaudator temporis acti may believe that 
the Golden Age has passed away and for 
ever, but we of this generation believe that 
the Golden Ageis to come. Nations may 
rise and fall, there’may be revolutions 
of civilisations—but all such revolutions 
minister to the progress of the civilisation 
itself, though not of any one particular 
type of civilisation. Even the present war 
whose happening we all so deeply deplore 
has brought the world but a step forward. 
The long Czarism of Russia and brutal 
despotism of Turkey which no political 
force could uproot for above 1000 years 
have been sapped and undermined by the 
present war. Would you like to have such 
Autocracies again and would nature allow 
it ? Indeed, we do not know what form of 
Government would succeed Democracy, but 
this much we know that there isto be no 
retrograde return to either Bureaucracy or 
to Autocracy after the most giagantic war 
has been fought for Democracy. But if 
human foresight and reason are anything, 
if the experience which history gives, 
teaches us something, I may venture to 
say on my account that individuality as 
well as society would be directly developed 
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and brought to perfection by Democracy. 
Ifit be so, what then ? The two extremes 
of human existence have been moulded 
and perfected. But this is a mere spercus. 
Itisa problem not for me but for time 
itself to untie. vie 

Now it may be asked what is the lesson 
which History gives us in this direction. 
When we turn to the history of the classi- 
cal nations, wediscover legislative attemps 
that Saviour of modernity. Evenin the fifth 
and sixth centuries B. C., the Athenians 
established a form of government which 
aimed to give an equal voice to all free- 
men in determining the laws that were to 
control them. Nothing could be more 
provocative for the modern legislator than 
to read of the legislative experiments of 
Lycurgus at Sparta and of Solon and his 
successors at Athens. If we pass on to 
latter part of ancient history and consider 
the attempts at federal government that 
found expression in the A‘chean and the 
4G tolean leagues, we shall have been presen- 
ted a prototype of nearly every legislative 
experiment of more recent times, 

In our own times, France after acentury 
of bloodshed and stuggle commencing 
with the French Revolution attained the 
ideal of liberty which England and America 
already possessed only to plunge again 
into the present world war to preserve the 
democracy. _ 

As to England, John conceded the 
beginnings of English liberty in the Magna 
Carta, Charles | ahd James II questioned 
that liberty and history records the answer 
that England gave them. With the 


coming of the Hanovarians, Cabinet system | 


came into existence and after many 
cataclysms liberty emerged full-grown. 

Italy inspired by Mazzini with the 
ideals of liberty found its saviour in Victor 
Emmanuel of Sardinia and in 1818 was 
conferred upon her a constitution by which 
the King governed through a ministry 
responsible to a Chamber of Deputies 
elected by the people. 

Spain and Portugal havetheir respective 
Cortes and even the Russia of the Czar 
had its Duma. 

America, we all know, revolted at the 
gross injustice of the Mother country, 
England. It formed a Constitution and 
gradually the different States entered 
into the Union. Even in the East, China 
is an experimental republic. Japan ins- 
tituted a Diet of two Chambers by the 


Constitution of 1889 and Persia expelled 
the despotic Shah and established a }laj- 
lis or Parliament in 1909. 

Even the rulers of India have pronoun- 
ced Self-government in reasonable time 
for her to be the goal of their policy, but 
when that time will come nobody Imows. 
Gentlemen, the greatest of the wars fought 
for the principle of Ifberty and justice has 
come to a lomy sought victorious enc for 
the Allies, If it be true that thepresent war 
isa war of ideals, may we snot hone that 
with the victory of the Allies Democracy 
will be enthroned all over the word? 
Indeed, the strongest argument in favour 
of democracy is to be had from the cc.os- 
sal failure of the most efficient and the 
most powerful Bureaucracy in the world, 
I mean the Prussian Bureaucracy aad the 
Russian Autocracy. Bolshevism must 
teach too severe a lesson to the Bureaucrat 
and the Autocfat. They must know taat 
the Panacea for all such evils is the Divine 
Democracy. Moreover, it has been recog- 
nised all over the world, in press aad on 
platform that some sort of league of na- 
tions should be established in future. Is 
not Democracy the most akin form of 
government in national politics to a league 
of nations in International Politics ? 

Gentlemen, such are the forces, not 
under the control of any one body or even 
one nation that are gravitating with 
accelerated speed towards the enshrining 
ot Demoeracy in the governmental ‘emples 
of every country in the world. 

What is the conclusion them? Bareau- 
cracy has beeome an anachronism in the 
twentieth century has been well remarked 
by Dr. White. It would hardly survive 
this century. If the laws of mechanics 
always hold good, and if I may ve per. 
mitted to draw an illustration fron: 
that source, I may say that the top- 
heavy rod of thé bureaucratic government 
cannot long stand erect and must fill 
down even when the mildest breeze dlows. 
Democracy has been declared the goal o? 
all government even by the most ‘igic 
bureaucrats... Bureaucracy had to play 
its part in the evolution of the human 
society and it has done its task. Perpezua’ 
it cannot be. On the other hand, the ferce: 
of Democracy are so tremendous and over- 
whelming that one cannot but goin ‘tha. 
direction. Democracy as described by 
Abraham Lincoln isa governmen’. of the 
people, by the people, for the peopc. The 
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ature progress of civilisation ‘lies in the 
“aniversal triumph of this principle. For 
when itis fully established all the world 
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over, the long sought for millennium would 
arrive and theideals would be materialised. 
Bareilly College. SHYAM BEHARI LAL, 








CORPORATE LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIAs 


PYHIS is a thesis which has earned for Professor 
Majumdar the Doctor’s degree of the Calcutta 
Unfversity this year. The scope of the work has 

Deen clearly indicated by the author in the Introduc- 
sion: “The spirit of Co-operation was a marked 
feature in almost all fields of activity in ancient India 
and was manifest in social and religious as well as 
ir political and economic life. The well-known Jati 
caste) and the Samgha (the community of the 
Buddhist monks) are the most notable products of 
this spirit in the first two spheres, of life. The same 
spirit, however, played an equally important part 
in the remaining ones, and: its effect may be seen 
typified in Gana (political corporation) and Sreni 
(guild).”’ Dr. Majumdar has reviewed the Economical, 
Political, Religious and Social life of Ancient India 
fom the standpoint of corporate activity which 
scpplies the unifying principle through the four 
isolated nfouographs embodying the thesis. : 

The work points to a field of Indian research where 

we find up to this time very few workers of the first 
rank. Analysis of the concrete archaeological data 
(2 g., of the domain of Architecture and Sculpture. 
Epigraphy and Numismatics) has no doubt advanced. 
tc acertain extent; but the synthetic presentation 
of any aspect of Ancient Indian life has met with few 
attempts and fewer successes. We have no doubt 
tae privilege of recounting the works of éwo hoary 
veterans—we mean Sir R.G. Bhandarkar’s monograph 
on Indian cults and Dr. Brojendranath Seal’s treatise 
on the Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus—but 
tuese master craftsmen have not as yet given usa 
single disciple who could apply their technique in the 
same field. So we leave these Bhismas of Indology 
in their inaccessible Himalyan heights! Of the 
next generation Mr. K. P. Jayaswal is the most 
brillant worker. By his penetrating historical vision 
ke has not only thrown a flood of light on the political 
end socio-economie life of Ancient India but roused’ 
@ genuine enthusiasm in the study of her institu- 
t:onal history. But this isa line of inquiry which 
i: as fruitful for a genuine scholar as it is futile for 
rrripe or over-ripe enthusiasts who are every day being 
lured into the dfscovery of false fundamentals and 
flimsy foundations of Indian ‘life. Bence while in 
department of objective study we get really valuable 
wonographs like Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’s “Foreign 
Elements in Indian Population’? and Mr. R. D. 
Eanerjee’s ‘Scythian Period of Indian History” the 
vctaries in the temple of Indian culture history are, 
with the single exception of Mr. Jayaswal, as a 
3 : 
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whole marked by a spirit of precarious self-assertion 
thatis anything but scholarly. Hence we have to 
watch painfully the materials for a short paper 
pufied up into a ponderous volume and cheap patrio- 
tism and premature generalisations parading under 
the cover of Indian culture-history. Thus their Indian 
Politics is partisan, their Indian Economies etherial, 
and their Indian Art polemical and problematic. Not 
that we do not believe in the reconstruction of 
Indian culture history but that we demand severer 
canons of criticism and profounder vision of synthesis. 
Before the establishment of the zorms of Indian life 
and the valuation of those norms {ti the light of 
comparative culture history of Humanity we ab- 
solutely require the scientific descriptive survey and 
sound well-grounded interpretation of the facts thus 
collected and co-ordinated. Unfortunately with 
characteristic oriental transcendentalism we are at- 
tempting to take our stand on normation and valu- 
ation of Indian life, neglecting the indispensable pre- 
liminaries of description and interpretation. Thus 
our descriptions are hasty and haphazard, our inter- - 
pretations precarious, our norms arbitrary and our 
valuations parochial and false. 

It is in such a crisis of our study of culture history 
that we welcome the dessertation of Dr. Majumdar. 
Since the publication of Jayaswal’s brilliant “Intro- 
duction to Hindu Polity” in the pages of this Review 
six years ago (1913) we have had not the pleasure of 
presenting before the students of Indian culture his- 
tory such a sober well-balanced and stimulating 
treatise. With the characteristic candour and hum. 
lity of an earnest student of the objective sehool Dr, 
Majumdar says: ‘I have avoided, on principle, all 
philosophical disquisitions throughout this work. It 
has been my aim rather to simply present the facts 
in a connected manner with a view to iliustrate, as 
far_as possible the gradual development of the vari- 
ous justitutions.” Thus he disarms all criticism from 
the more ambitious school while he presents us with a 
really first class descriptive work on our Indian cul- 
ture history: An acute student of epigraphy and 
uumismatics as he is, Dr, Majumdar has collected the 
data of our corporate Ife with a thoroughness and 
warshalled them with a critical acumen that would 
do credit to any scholar, Indeed in almost every 
page we feel the impress of the personality of a dis. 
passionate historian who examines an economic orga- 
nisation (e. g. the Sreni) a political institution (e. g. 
the Samiti) or a social phenomenon (e.g. the Jati) in 
the same spirit of detachment and objectivity of 
judgment as is manifest when he deciphers a mutilat- 
ed inscription or analyses a rare numismatic evi- 
dence. Herein lies his strength as well as limitation 
as a historian ofculture. We miss the subtle bio-psy- 
chological interactions that are at the genesis and 
progression of every phenomenon of culture history, 
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we also miss the magic- transfiguration of con- 
crete facts by the synthetic genius of a social philo- 
sopher but we gain a full and accurate description of 
our cultural structures and a thorotighly reliable 
reading of the fluctuations in their functioning— 
achievements which by themselves entitle him to the 
dignity of a Doctorate. e .6 

Apart from its scholarly worth the thesis chances 
to appear in a very opportune moment when we are 
struggling with reactionaries in politics and society. 
By acurious coincidence it is a crushing answer to 
those who are at present struggling to establish 
against history that Self-government Is the chartered 
monopoly of the Western nations or that ethnic 
purity the monopoly of the Brahmanic hierarchy. 
Without the least tinge of polimical acrimony Dr. 
Majumdar completely demolishes the pretensions of 
both the schools of obscurantists by positive presenta- 
tion of the wonderful picture of the self-governing 
life of the Ancient Indians while. with the relentless- 
ness of atrue historian fhe exposes the intricate his- 


tory of the browth of Brahmanic pretensions end 
the fiction of their immaculate heredity. He pro ‘en 
beyond all doubt that race mixture was as muci a 
fact of our social life as self-government thet ofc ur 
political history. . 

There is only one criticism which, we fear. wold 
be found unanimously, by every reader of the treat:se, 
to be absolutely damaging to Dr. Majumdar. The 
bady of the book is marred all over by such an 
amount of typographical blemishes as to exhast 


. the patience of any reader. This ig his maicen f-o- 


duction and he haseno right or aniota of h storizal 
authority to deal such a rude shock to the ccrpor .te 
instinct of the public by presenting the ‘'Maiden” so 
horribly disfigured by the Printer’s Devil. In cur 
judgment Dr. Mazumdar ought to make an immcdi.- 
ate andcomplete reparation ty publishing an cdi 
tion de luxe of this rich, instructive and inspiring ¢ is- 
sertation, 


KaLHan, 








THE WORD SWARAJ] INTHE RIG VEDA 
By KRISHNAKANTA HANDIQUI, B.A. 


OW that the demand for Swaraj looms 
large in the political consciousness of 
India, it may be of some interest to 

many of our countrymen to know how the 
word Swaraj fares in the Rig-Veda, the 
oldest literary treasure of India, and for 
the matter of that, of the whole Aryan 
world, 

The bases to which the different forms 


of the word can be traced are (1) wueT 


and (2) atta. 

_ (1) The most characteristic use of the 
word wttay is found in the lst Mandala in 
the 80th hymn, addressed to Indra, where 
it occurs sixteen times, being repeated in 
each of the sixteen verses of the hymn. I 
shall quote only one verse— 


afe g areairdls & aet we | 
afaa was ag’ 2at iaife a <y 
Ta HY BIST W (1. 80. 15) 


“We do never know Indra, going (every- 
where). Who is greater in strength (than 
he)? Inhim, the gods have stored up 
wealth, strength and might. He is hon- 
ouring (i. e. displaying) “his own regime.’’, 

“His own regime” in this verse is wtray. 
It is very interesting to note here that the 
Latin root “‘regere”’ from which the word 
“regime” comes is allied to Sanskrit wt, 


the Indo-European form being REG. Tie 
word tray cannot possibly be here explais- 
ed as “kingdom,” for, in Sanskrit, tae p-i- 
mary meaning ofthe word is “the att-i- 
bute ("Ta) or the vocation of a xing”’ 
(Bhattoji Dikshita on Pan, 5-1-128). 

The word @iaT occurs in some other 
places, in one place in three successi7c 
verses (1. 84. 10—12). Once it appea-s 
as an adjective of Agni Ca@traTaf’) which 
Sayana explains as “shining with kis 
own (lustre).”’ There is yet another ocetr- 
ence of the word in the form ‘“‘aTsit’”’ whi :h 
deserves special mention. Here is the 
verse concerned :— 


aaTeraaan faa aa’ az yea: | 
afae agaay adafe etreiz!l (5. 66. 3) 


The word weit here presents sone 
difficulty. The verse can be thus translat. 
ed provisionally—- 

‘Ve Mitra (and Varuna), with a vast 
outlook, may we, who are your wershi- 
pers, strive for extensive @tIs#q, which is -o 
be defended by many.” 

There are scholars according to wvkou 
wis here means “kingdom” and © refe-s 
to Mitra and Varuna. Accordirg -o 
Sayana, however, Wut means ware 
‘one’sown rule,” “‘self-rule.” I propo3e 
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to follow Sayana fortwo reasons. First, 
wea “rulership?’ preserves the primary 
meaning of the word as opposed to sq 
rieaning a kingdom, and it is the primary 
meaning of a word, wherever appropriate, 
that we should look for in so ancient a 
collection as the Rig-Veda. Sefondly, it 
would be idiomatie for the ‘word @ (‘‘one’s 


own’’) to refer to the Speakers in the verse , 


rather than those spoken to. “May we 
sitive for wqteq”’—here, in my humble opi- 
nion, idiom would suffer if 7 be made to 
refer to Mitra and Varuna, and not to the 
sjeakers themselves. The natural mean- 
ing would be ‘‘May we strive for our own 
rule” instead of “for Mitra and Varuna’s 
cwn kingdom,” particularly as the word 
Mitra occurs in a different line, as voca- 
tive, not genitive. 

(2) The other base of the word, viz. 
wt appears in a variety, of forms—satTz 


nom. sing.), *<tTsq (acc. sing.), waurst (dat. 
Sor .) and urs: (gen. sing. and nom. plu- 
ral). 


_ ‘wtret_means “one who shines with his 


own lustre” and in some places “‘one who 
rules Of his own accord.’ (Cf. Latin 
Kegere), Itis an epithet of Indra. In one 
Se the poet sings—‘‘One (Varuna) is cal- 
ed wats and the other (Indra) wus” (7. 
82, 2). It would be tedious to trace each 
use of the word. Let us take only one 
instance :— 


ae eau fea afea’ fare fre 
wT afcary | 
eeneceee MT TET ARTA THT TAT A 


Lt j is he whose greatness surpasses the 
heaven, the earth and the sky........... cap- 
able of (doing everything), having worthy 
antagonists, and going (everywhere), he 
leads (his soldiers) to battle,” 


~ 
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The passage left out here is “wutz+<'si- 
aa,” “Indra is wtiein his abode,” i. e., he 
rules of his own accord there. 
preserve the dignity of the idea implied in 
“wtiz,” Sayana explains “2%” as “aafaaa 
fay” in that which is to be subjugated. 
But the word 24 meaning ‘‘abode”’ is pecu- 
liar to the Rig-Veda. (Cf. Latin Domus). 
Moreover, in the Nighantu the word ap- 


pears in this very form (=) among the 
synonyms of ‘‘house.” 


We should note in the above instance 
that the idea of ruling is particularly pro- 
minent there. The mention in 7. 82. 2 of 
wuz_along with the epithet wate ee 


to Varuna, the moral governor of the 
world, strongly points to the idea of rul- 
ing implied in the word. 


To stim up, in the Rig-Veda, in some 
places the idea of shining (2.8.5, 1.36.7, 
etc.) and in some that of ruling (5.66.6, 
1.61.9, etc.) appears to be prominent in the 


use of the word wits, and the idea of 
shining is always connected with that of 
ruling, for the root ts, primarily means 
“to shine.” 


This is, in brief, the earliest career of a 
word, which has after thousands of years 
become a bye-word with educated Indians. 
All honour to Dadabhai Naoroji who 
gave it a new lease of life, a new interpre- 
tation with a new message ! 

The word wtawataa seems to be a fit 
companion to awa; the great commenta- 
tor Sayana has in some places explained 


ats, as aravalfer, 


THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION AND RAILWAY 
WORKSHOPS 


By Rat SAHEB CHANDRIKA PRASADA, 


RETIRED ASSISTANT TRAFFIC SUPERINTEN DENT, B. B 


FTER reading the Report of the Indian 


Industrial Commission 1916-18, one 
is forcibly struck with the fact that 
India is sadly behind other civilised coun- 


B. & C. 1. Ramway. 


tries in the industrial line and in times of 
war its position becomes not only helpless 
but extremely dangerous. It seriously 
needs a thorough overhauling of its edu- 


In order tco~ 


- 
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cational system and requires a number of 
Technical schools, Engineering Colleges 
aud Institutes of technology. The founda- 
tion for technical instruction and training 
should begin from the elementary schools, 
where elementary drawing should ° be 
taught as a compulsory subject and phy- 
sics and chemistry and carpentry and 
smithy included as optional subjects. In 
every town ofimportance we should have 
a technical school where theory and prac- 
tice of all trades and industries should be 
taught to those who are likely to take the 
industrial line as their life’s career. Larger 
cities or centres should have higher tech- 
nical schools and engineering colleges, 
while higher Institutes of Technology 
should be provided at selected centres. 

The provision of new or independent 
technical schools, etc., may take time and 
require large sums of money. In the 


- meantime I desire once more to draw the 


particular attention of the public to the 
provisions which already exist in the Rail- 
way workshops in India in a large 
measure for the practical as well as theo- 
retical training of the youth for mechani- 
cal and electrical engineering which require 
but a comparatively small amount of 
money for first equipment and for recur- 
ring expenses and are admirably suited for 
the purpose. 

At pages 138-55 of the Modern Review 
for August 1917, the present writer dealt 
with the subject of practical training of 
officers and subordinates for the Technical 
Departments of Indian State Railways 
and pointed out the great facilities avail- 
able in the Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon workshops of Indian Railways for 
the training of the Indian youth for tech- 
fiical work generally for railways and 
other industries. In October 1917 the 
Provincial Conference of the United Pro- 
vinces held at Sitapur passed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 


“XVI (wu) This conference requests that the 
Locomotive and Carraige and Wagon Workshops of 


_ Indian State Railways, whether worked by the State 


or through the agency of companies, Government 
Dock Yards and other Staté Factories be made 
available for the practical training in Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, that the existingTechnical 
schools and Drawing classes attached to the Rail- 
way workshops be thrown open to Indians wherever 
they are reserved for European or Anglo-Indlan 
apprentices, aud uniform rules, conditions, rates of 
pay, and educational qualifications applicable alike 
tp apprentices of all races or creeds may he laid 
down; and improvements where necessary may be 


made in the teaching staffand appliances, sc as to 
make it increasingly possible to turn out met of 
both the superior and subordiaate grades to meet 
all normal requirements.” 


It is satisfactory to note that the main 
points urged in the above resolutior have 
been broeght out and supported ty he 
Indian Irdustrial Commission, whose re- 
port has been just published. The Ccm- 
missioners stase that “by far the most 
important development of mechanizal 
engineering in Indiais represented by <he 
numerous Locomotive and Carriage-build- 
ing shops which are an essential acjunct 
to the Railway system.”’ The Commission 
mention over seventy such shops. A score 
of them are of large dimensions ard are 
well equipped with a variety of mackinery 
needed for almost all classes of mechenical 
work. (Page 25 of the Report). The 
Commissioners-were much impressed by 
the great po§sibilities for trainicg in 
mechanical engineering in these workshops 
“which are so distributed as to form 
convenient centres in almost every major 
province of India.” (Page 116). Some of 
these workshops have been in existence for 
a period of over 50 years, and if they were 
properly utilised for the training of [n- 
dians in mechanical work as ordered by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Incia 
in 1870, we should have had to-day a 
large number of Indians properly trained 
not only 2s Chargemen and Foremer, but 
also as .mechanical engineers occupying 
positions in the superior grades of Super- 
intendents and Assistant Superintenden<s. 
But what did the Commission find ?—They 
“were forcibly struck when visiting the 
large railway and private workshops 
throughout India, with the complet: ab- 
sence of Indians from the rauks of Fo-e- 
men and Chargemen.” (Page 118. The 
italics are ours). ‘Very few Indians” have 
been allowed to vise “to the ranks of foze- 
men and still fewer have been appointed 
to the superior establishment.” (Page 26), 

In the early days of Indian Railways 
the usual practice was to import from 
England not only the officers of the sure- 
rior grades but also subordinate mecha. 
nics such as Foremen, Chargemen, engire- 
drivers, etc, About the year 1870-a 
requisition was sent by the Gavernment of 
India for 30 artificers, upon which the 
Seeretary of State drew attention to the 
great advantage of endeavouring, as far 
as possible, to train the natives of the 
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country in all those branches of handi- 
craft that are necessary for the mainten- 
ance of Railways.’’ It was pointed out 
that “every large work ofthe magni- 
tude ofa railway or canal, and every shop 
in connection with such, forms a training 
school for artisans ; and from these there 
is no doubt that some suited for the 
position of foremen could be obtained.” 
To ensure this result it °was expressly 
enjoined that 


“It will probably be necessary to attach a school 


to each large shop which likely men should be 
encouraged to attend and those that give promise 
of rising to the responsible positions should be helped 
and their practical knowledge supplemented with 
theoretical training and some instruction in 
drawing.” 

In circulating the above order to the 
Local Governments and Administrations, 
the Government of India added— 

“The success of the experimgnt will of course 
depend mainly on the tact and judgment and energy 
of men at the head of the shops ; but His Excellency 
{n Council sees no reason to doubt the successful 
issue of the experiment, if the object is put before the 
supervisors as one to which the Government of 
India aitaches much importance and if the Local 
Governyents interest themselvcs in securing their 
accomplishment.” 


The orders were issued over 48 years 
ago, and the results so far are shown 
above in the words of the Industrial 
Commission. The orders of 1870 were 
expressly meant for the training of Indians 
in technical schools and drawing classes 
attached to the workshops, but they have 
been applied to Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians only. Asiatic-Indians have been 
almost entirely ignored. The schools and 
drawing classes are no doubt attached 
to each of the large workshops of the 
“principal Indian Railways, but they are 
either reserved for non-Indians or Indians 
are allowed only a secondary place and 
this has been but recently allowed. The 
restrictions against Indians are still in 
force and in Appendix N. to the Commis- 
-sion’s Report, to which a reference will be 
made hereafter, it is still proposed to keep 
Indians down in number. 

Some of the European Officers in charge 
of the Railway workshops are under the 
impression that Indians donot like mecha- 
nical work, that they prefer clerical work, 
or are ineapable of doing the former. 
These complaints are devoid of truth. 
The Commissioners have expressly dis- 
carded them. In fact Indians have not 
been allowed an opportunity of showing 
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their worth or exercising their choice. 
They have, on the contrary, been dis- 
couraged by these very critics, Whenever 
an educated Indian makes an attempt to 
take up mechanical work, he is descourag- 
ed by such low stipends and low prospects 
as no one would care to accept. They 
have thus been driven to clerical work 
which gives them at least a better start. 
They- get 20 or 25 rupees a month: to 
begin with in the clefical line, while 
Rupees 6 or 7 a month only is offered for 
the mechanical work. The Commissioners 
have but mildly put the case when they 
statethat . : 

“Gt is doubtful if sufficient inducement in the way of 
pay are yet held out to men to become a really first” 
class artisan.” (Page 117). 

At another place they observe that— 
“the stipends and prospects offered are not of a 
nature to induce the better educated classes t6 spend 
a number of years as workmen.” (Page 118), 

Will Government see that sufficient { 
encouragement is given to Indians and 
proper facilities are provided for their 
training ? This is only possible when race 
or religious distinctions are completely 
removed. : 

-The observations and recommendations: 
of the Industries Commission are summed 
up in para 152. of their Report which is 
reproduced below : 


“Railway workshops are, as we have stated, in 


‘ many cases already receiving European and Anglo- 


Indian apprentices, to whom somejdegree of technical 
training is given with the object of enabling them to 
obtain posts as foremen, or, in special cases, even 
higher appointments. There is, however, a note- 
worthy absence of provision for the middleclass 
Indian. We consider it of great importance that the 
conditions of training should be such as the educated 
{Indian youth will consider consistent with his sense 
of self-respect ; for if this is not satisfied, we shall be 
depriving ourselves of a most promising field of re- 
cruitment. The arrangement made for Indian ap- 
prentices are at present inadequate ; and the stipends 
paid them during the period of training and the 
salaries offered on its completion are very much 
lower than the corresponding amounts in the case of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, a fact which is largely 
responsible for the failure of the better educated 
Indians to take advantage of these courses. As 
regards salaries, we consider that the principle must 
be adhered to that equal proficiency should be equally 
remunerated. The inequality of stipends is to some, 4 
extent justified by the difference in the standard of 

living between Europeans and Anglo-Indians on the 

one hand and some classes of Indians on the other, 

though the stipends at present offered to Indians 

assume too low acost of living to meet the case of 

the educated middle classes. We think the difficulty 

might be got over by allowing free board and lodg- 

ing to all Europeans and Anglo-Indlans, and to such 

Indians as prefer it. To other Indians, a stipend to 

cover board expenses based on the standard of living - 
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of the middie classes should be given. Apprentices 
of all kinds should receive a monthly sum over and 
above the expenses of their board and lodging, 
depending on the length of time they have worked 
and on their efficiency inthe shops. We consider 
that every effort should be made to develop the 
training facilities existing in these shops, grants 
being given from Government funds for the est#bligh- 
ment of technical classes, together with hostel 
accommodation and such other amenities as are 
necessary to attract educated Indian yonths of the 
middie class. The precise allotment between Govern- 
ment and the Railways of the extra expenditure 
entailed will require further consideration. With 
the technical school alongside the workshop, it 
becomes possible to provide an almost ideal course 
oftraining. Almost equal possibilities for training 
can be made available in a few ofthe larger private 
workshops, and'we do not doubt that the manage- 
ments of these would welcome the provision of 
similar arrangements for the technical training of 
their employees, In diseussing the question of train- 
ing industrial artisans, we have suggested the 
adoption of an appreticeship system, and we think 
that a precisely similar system should apply to the 
more advanced class of students with which we are 
now dealing. The regulations for the admission of 
apprentices and for. the working of the system 
generally should secure the admission of a proper 
proportion of Indians and the fair and equal treat- 
ment of all classes in their course of training, while 
upholding the authority of the workshops manage- 
ment tothe fullest extent. The Indentures should 
be for a period of four or five years, and, as we have 
said already, the apprentices should be paid wages. 


’ Apprentices of this class should start work usually 


between 16 and 18 years of age. If they enter the 
workshops at too early an age, their physique will 
be insufficiently developed to stand the stress and 
their previous opportunities for obtaining the neces- 
sary education will be unduly restricted. 

“An example of a scheme of this type, worked out 
by officers of the East Indian Railway Company, 
will be found as Appendix N,”’ 

Most of these recommendations are 
satisfactory. The only point to which 
exception may be taken is about the line 
drawn between European or Anglo-Indian 
and Indian apprentices on the so-called 
standard of living. The difference is main- 
ly in the way or manner of living and 
should not be emphasized. The only fair 
and equitable arrangement would be to 
treat apprentices of all creeds alike and 


to give them equal terms, equal facilities, 


and equal training. 

According to his custom of living, a 
European or Anglo-Indian apprentice can 
live comfortably in a boarding-house or 
hostel which an Indian sometimes cannot 
do, The proposal of the commissioners 
allows fully what is needed or is at 
present allowed to Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians but it does not concede what 
is necessary for the Indians, Their pro- 
posal to allow Indian apprentices “a sti- 


36%—10 
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pend to gover board expenses based on 
the standard of living of the midd’e 
classes” would leave the matter still in 
an unsatisfactory state, for an Anglo- 
Indian Superintendent of Railway work- 
shops may think that an Indian can live 
without any money. To place the matter 
on a Satisfactory basis, equal rates of 
stipend and board allowance should he 
allowed without distinction of race, ercel 
or colour. Ifthe matter be left to the 
discretion of Superintendents of work- 
shops, who at present are Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians only, they will convinue to 
“assume too low a cost of living to meet 
the case of the educated middle class’ as 
has been the case so far. 

Appendix N. to the Report of the Indus- 
trial Commission embodies the scheme 
ofa proposed Technical school in connec. 
tion with the E. I. Railway worxshops 
at Jamalpur. ,[t shows that at present 
European and Anglo-Indian apprenzices 
are engaged on a five years’ indenture, 
and Indian apprentices of two classes are 
also appointed, with stipends as under :— 


Europeans 

and Anglo- ; Ge 

Indians Rs. 80 rising to 50 in 5 years. 
Indians 

Istclass Rs. 10  ,, to15 


Qndclass Rs. 4 ,, to 9 in 6 years. 


The proposed scheme provides for the 
training of 195 European and 56 Indian 
apprentéces. Considering the large num- 
ber of the Indian population, the rumbers 
of apprentices proposed are very dispro- 
portionate. The stipends for both races 
are proposed at Rs. 15 per mouth, but 
boarding allowance is proposed at Rs. 
34 per month for Europeans and at 
Rs. 15 for Indians. em te 

The rates should be equal for both. 
“Por Indian apprentices a separate hostel 
would be provifed but in other respects 
the boys would all work together and no 
distinction would be made between 
Europeans and Indians.’ This is as it 
should be. ; 

In connection with railway workshops 
ot large engineering establishments, the 
Commissioners propose the establishmerr 
of ten schools each capable of dealing ‘vit 1 
about 200. apprentices. hese schoo's 
would be located alongside suitabe 
existing workshops, which would resuit 
in the following distribution :~one each in 
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Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Assam, and 
tevo each in Bengal and Bombay (Para 
£72, Page 268). So far as these provinces 
ave concerned, the proposalisin the right 
C‘rection, but the requirements of other 
important provinces have beeneleft out. 
“ake, for instance, Ajmer-Merwara and 
Rajputana, Central Provinces, etc. At 
Ajmer we have two veryelarge railway 
workshops equipped with extensive machi- 
rery, where Locomotive Engines and 
rolling-stocks ‘are entirely constructed out 
o: raw material only, These workshops 
should certainly be utilized as a techni- 
cal school established at. Ajmer, would 
serve not only this industrial town but 
would also be extremely useful to the 
subjects of the surrounding Native States 
Uxe Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Udaipur, 
Indore, Gwalior, etc. These Native States 
will, it is hoped, gladly joM™ a scheme for 
the establishment of a technical school or 
ea Tostitution for higher technology at 
Ajmer. 

The Commissioners note that in the 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Madras, 
Sibpur and Poona 

“Increasing attention has in recent years been 
paid to the provision of instruction in mechanical 
and electrical engineering, but the measures adopted 
are inadequate and are conceived on altogether 
natrow lines to meet the needs, present and pros- 
pective, ofa rapidly expanding industrial system. 
Indian Civil Engineers have done well in the Public 
Works Department and have established their claims 
to promotion to the highest ranks of the service ; 
brt in mechanical engineering, which, outside the 
railway workshops, is mainly carried on by private 
enterprise, we find that in the absence of a proper 
system of training they have seldom attended to 
positions of importance or responsibility. In practi- 
cally all the Eagineering workshops which we have 
visited we found the same state of affairs existing 
w th regard to the superior staffas we had seen in 
tue case of Foremen. The fortner whether assistants 
or managers were men who had been traived as 
mechanical engineers in Great Britain” (page 154). 


Tuis state of affairs canhot be satisfac. 
tory and the Commissioners state that— 


“The experience of the waritself has been respon- 
sikle for a new attitude on the part both of Govern- 
ment and of leading industrialists. They realise that 
it is necessary to create in India the manufactures 
that are indispensable for industrial self-sufficiency 
aid for national defence, and that jit is no longer 
possible to rely on free importation of essential 
articles in time of war. *** *” 

“Finally the attention of the educated public and 
ir, particular of the Jarge industrial employers has 
been drawn to the inconveniences and dangers that 
azise from the entire dependence of India on imported 
pe-sonnel for the supervision of Engineering indus- 
tries.” (Page 122), 
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The Commissioners recommend the 
adoption of the fundamental principles 
drawn up by the Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers for the United Kingdom. 
They are noted below :— 


°“(1) That the average boy should leave school 
when he is about 17 years of age ; that much depends 
upon the development of individual boys, but the 
Minimum age should be, 16 and the maximum 18 
years. 

(2) That the practical training should be divided 
into two parts and that the preliminary stage of 
practical training should consist in all cases of at 
least a year spent in mechanical engineering 
workshops, 

(8) That during workshop training, boys should 
keep regular working hours and should be treated 
as ordinary apprentices, be subject to discipline and 
be paid wages. 

(4) That nothing should be done in the form of 

“evening study which would impose unnecessary 
strain upon the boys. 

(5) That asarule, itis preferable to proceed to 
a technical college on the completion of the introduc 
tory workshop course ; but that, in the case of boys 
intended to become mechanical engineers, it may be 
advantageous to complete the practical training 
before entering the college; but in such cases it 
becomes important that simultaneous education 
during practical training should be secured. Other- 
wise, the boys would lose seriously during four or 
five years’ suspension of systematic study, and 
would be at a disadvantage on entering the college. 

(6) That for the average student, the period of 
college study should be at least three years. 

(7) That atleast threeto four years should be 
spent in practical training, inclusive of the introduc- 
tory workshop course previously mentioned.” 


They note that the age of students 
when they join au Engineering College in 
India isfrom two to three years higher 
than that recommended. Indian boys are 
ata disadvantage inasmuch as they have 
to spend several years in acquiring a 
knowledge of the English language. To 
become an efficient mechanical engineer, 
one should possess sound brains and a 
sound body. Indians should acquire 
sufficient knowledge of English to under- 
stand technical books at the age of 16 or 
17 years. The matriculation standard 
with special coaching in mechanical terms 
and expressions should do. 

In order to compete with boys of other 
nations, Indians should have the instruc. 
tion in their mother tongue: This 
emphasizes the need for national education 
in the vernacular and the production of 
necessary text books in the vernaculars of 
India, for that isthe only way by which 
Indians can keep pace with the boys of 
other countries. Until this is done, they 
must bear the extra strain caused by the 


~~ 
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study of the 
alone gives them access to the 
technical knowledge at present. 

The Commissioners record that there is 
a very decided consensus of opinion among 
practical men that— 


* 

“The ideal method of training Mechanical 
Engineers is to combine workshop practice and 
technical instruction as closely as possible. To 
attain this end in India, the workshop has been 
imported into the college, but the results have not 
been altogether satisfactory. The atmosphere of 
the workshop cannot be obtained in the school, 
and the importance of this is so great that we are 
convinced that mechanical engineers must be trained 
in the workshops, receiving supplementary class 
instruction in technical schools alongside, which 
should of course be ofa more advanced nature than 
that which would be provided for foremen.” (Para 
158, page 124), 


We need such a school at every town or 
city where large workshops are estab- 
lished. These are at the following centres 
already :— : 


English language, which 
higher 


ou BENGAL 
1. Lilloah (Calcutta) : 
2. Jamalpur .. ... E. I. Railway. 
3. Kanchrapara ... E. B. Ry. 
BomBay 
4. Parel .. B.B.& CLI. &G: I. P. Rys. 
5. Hubli... M.& S. M. Ry. 
MADRAS 
6. Perambur .. .. M.&S.M.Ry. 


va Negapatam . SL, Railway 
UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 


8. Lucknow a3 . O.& R. Ry. 
9. Gorakhpur ... B.& N. W. Ry. 
10. Izatnagar... w RO &K. Ry. 
11. Jhansi rm ee fe Oe eG 


PANJAB 
12. Lahore wow) 6M, OW. Railway 


RAJPUTANA AND “JMER 
13. Ajmer aa . B.B,& CI. Ry. 
14. Jodhpur bes w J.B. Ry. 
_ CENTRAL PROVINCES 
15. Kharagpur ... » BN. Ry. 
16. Secunderabad N.G.S. Ry. 


KATHIAWAR 
17. Bhavnagar B. G.Ry. 
ASSAN 


18. Pahartali A. B. Ry. 


BuRMA 
19. Insein aes .. Burma Railways. 
Similar workshops are at many other 
places, some of which may suit the pur- 
pose of training apprentices. 
The recommendations of the Industrial 
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Commission are summarised as follzw3 at 
pages 276-77 of their Report :— 


'"34) Training for manipulative industries whica 
include mechanical engineering should be given .n tke 
works themselves to which theoretical classes should 
be attached.” 

(36) The training for mechanical engineer-ng co 
an example ofa manipulative industry {s discussed 
above in d&tail.” 

(37) At the large engineering shops practiec! 
training sbould be giver to artisan apprent:ces on en 
organised system, with teaching in shop hours ond 
the apprentices Zhould be paid wages, a part of 
which they might receive in the form of deferred pay 
on Jeaving.” 

“(38) In the case of foremen a* system of arprer- 
ticeship on conditions that shall attract micdle-class 
Indian youths is suggested with teaching fn shop 
hours of a more advanced type than in the case of 
artisan apprentices; and providing for boys who 
would start at somewhat higker age,” 

(89) Inthecase of mechanical engineers also, 
the large engineering shops should be ased a3 the 
practical training ground ; buta greater propcrtion 
ofthe time should be devoted to the theoretical 
teaching of a higher kind than is necessary for 
foremen. Those students wko desire it may, after 
completing their shop training, take courses in 
special subjects at an Engineering College.” 

“(48) It is recommended that the engincering 
classes in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 


. Bombay, sbould be adapted to meet the requirements 


of the apprentices in the railway and other work. 
shops in Bombay and that the courses inthe tcchne- 
logy should be supplemented by two years’ sractical 
work before the full diploma can be gained.’ 

In this connection I would draw aiter- 
tion also to the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission of 1912 as 
contained in para 32, pages 22-23 ard in 
paras 5 and 9, pages 338-40 of «heir 
Report,.Volume I. The Commissioners in 
that Report also recorded their opinicn iu 
emphatic terms that the conditions which 
necessitated the importing of officers for 
the superior grades of tke Loco ani Zar. 
riage and Wagon Departments of Indian 
State Railways from England “shoulé not 
be allowed indefinitely to continue” and 
that a determined and immediate efort 
should he made to provide better e€uca-. 
tional opportunities in India, so chet it 
may become increasingly possible to re. 
eruit in that country (India) the staff need. 
ed to meet all normal requirements.’ 

The central workshops of the large rail. 
ways in India have already technical 
schools and drawing classes attached to 
them. All that seems necessary is 

i. To throw them open to Indians as 
most of them are at present reservec for 
European or Anglo-Indian apprentices 

ii. To widen. and enlarge the courses 
of instruction so as to provide or the 
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superior grades as well as for fhe subor- 
disate apprentices of the technical branches 
of railway services and industrial require- 
ments generally. 

It is recognised that the cost of train- 
ing apprentices other than those required 
for railway work should not be orne by 
railways. The Industrial Commission 
heve noted that “thee precise allotment 
between Government and the Railways of 
the extra expenditure entailed will require 
further consideration.’ (Page 120). 

It is hoped* that the Govérnment of 
india will be pleased, as announced by H. 
FE. the Viceroy at the last Convocation of 
tre Calcutta University, to pass only 
orders adopting the recommendations of 
tre Industrial Commission, with the few 
modifications suggested herein, namely 
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that the stipends and board allowances of 
apprentices should be fixed on a uniform 
scale without regard to creed, caste or col- 
our and that Indians may be admitted to 
the Railway Technical schools in due pro- 
portions. This will no doubt attract a 
large number of educated Indians who are 
at present driven to clerical work or join 
the legal or other professions which are 
over-crowded. I particularly draw the 
attention of educated Indians to this mat- 
ter of vital importance to the country. It 
is hoped the authorities of Ajmer- 
Merwara and the ruling Princes of Rajpu- 
tana will see that a suitable Institution 
of Technology is established at Ajmer in 
connection with the State Railway work- 
shops there. 
Jonesganj, Ajmer. 


THE OFFERING 


Where is the earth, 

Rich with its ancient rest, 

And full of light of sun 

And glamour of tingling stars, 

Grave of winter—cradle of laughing life, 

Transfused with the blood of heroes dying 
. true, 

And washed with the winds of the world,— 

O, where is the Earth 


These hands shall knead to a treasured 

; forn, 

These fingers mould to an offering 

For the Beloved, 

For Her who watcheth over us unseen, 

And sendeth love and rapture, ; 

And findeth our faltering footsteps in | 

the dark? 

E. E, SPEIGHT. 


HON. MR,|}PATEL’S BILL--A DEFENCE FROM BIOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT 


R. Patel’s bill is being denounced by 
M some critics on the ground that from 
the biological standpoint free inter- 
marriage between the different castes of the 
Hindus will be productive of no good to 
the society, and in support of this passage 
is being quoted from G. Archdall Reid to 
show that she Brahmins, if allowed to 
freely intermarry with the Namasudras, 
will very soon lose their special character- 
istics just as “‘the speed of race horses can 


not be maintained without continued 
stringent selection.” 

Analogy is not alwaysa safe guide in 
biology. Biologically speaking, Brahmins 
cannot claim to have any special charac- 
teristics which are totally wanting in 
Namasudras. They belong to the same 


race (even the meaning of the word ‘race’ 


has undergone a radical change after the 
researches of such distinguished scientists 
as De Vries, Bateson, &c). The difference 
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which we now see between them as classes 
is wholly due to economic, social and 
political causes. Given the same oppor- 
tunity and environment, the Namasudras 
will not be found Jacking in those special 
characters, which the critics claim asthe 
exclusive possessions of their owncaste. On 
this point, the attention of the critics is 
drawn to an interesting article by Prof. 
Cattell, which appearedin Popular Science 
Monthly, May 1915. Moreover one thing 
must always be borne in mind, viz., the 
triumph of the Biometricians was a short- 
lived one. Now-a-days there is a general 
consensus of opinion among the biologists 
that genetic problems cannot be &tudied 
en masse. We must take individuals of 
known ancestry and study their offsprings. 
Thus, it will not prove anything if you 
can point out the bad results of cross- 
breeding between such and such races or 
castes, These had effects can be explained 
in another way. There is a very real 
tendency in human beings to prefer mem- 
bers of their own race. The fact called 
‘the race prejudice’ is the expression of this 
preference. Indeed, Prof. Karl Pearson’s 
statistical studies have led him to the 
conclusion that this tendency goes much 
further, so that the tall people tend to 
marry tall and the brown-eyed to marry 
the brown,eyed. This general tendency 
for like to marry likeis termed ‘homogamy’ 
by Karl Pearson. Solong as this race or 
caste prejudice exists, sober-minded per- 
sons on the average will not think of 
marrying outside their own castes for fear 
of social persecution. Thus, only among 
persons having morbid and undesirable 
forms of sex-impulse, the greatest percent- 
age of mixed marriages will take place 
with the result that a number of offsprings 
of such persons will inherit feeble-minded- 
ness, which isa Mendelian recessive. If, 
on the other hand, the different castes of 
India cease to be votaries of this ‘idol of 
race’, social and religious persecution will 
cease and a large number of normal and 
stiperior individuals will marry outside 
their castes and there will be, in these 
cases, no reversion to lower forms. 

The present caste system which favours 
a very close interbreeding is not a very 
healthy biological process. The attention 
of the critics is drawn to Prof, W. E. 
Castle’s book ‘Genetics & Eugenics’ ‘‘when 
society becomes stratified, and class dis- 
tinctions arise with castes or families close- 
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ly intermarrying, heredity is likely to bring 


‘Mendelian recessive defects repeatedly to 


the surface. Democracy is a safe remedy 
against such evils’ (P. 275). Furthe-, it is 
a biological fact,that inbreeding wnattend- 
ed by selection (as obtains in Hindr caste- 
bound mmerriage) decreases physical and 
mental vigour. The reasons are two-fold, 
viz., (1) inbreeding tends to the production 
of homozygous state which in many cases 
can be proved to be feebler than. heterczy- 
gous state; (2) inbreeding brings to the 
surface the hidden or laterft recessive de- 
fects such as albinism and feeblenr nded- 
ness in man, 

It is being pointed out by certain critics 
that ‘large numbersof aborigines are find- 
ing their way within the pale of Hind sism,’ 
asking, ‘Can any good come of any inter- 
marriages between them and the high 
caste Hindus?’ It is evident from che 
above quotation, that the writer claims 
for his caste ‘purity of race’ -which eny 
athropologist will not do. Moreover, if 
you ask the latter to name one suck pure 
race, he will reply that he cannot name 
one but that thenearest tosucha standard 
are the lowest races he knows. To anotuer 
question whether the mixture of the pure- 
bred’ Hindus with the aborigines will be 
productive of any good, it can safely be 
admitted that it will cause at least no 
harm so Zar as cultural inheritance is con- 
cerned, provided such crosses do not dis- 
turb the,agencies of social inheritance. As 
regards the physical vigour, such cross- 
breeding will be ofmuch good to the sopu- 
lation by ‘bringing together differertiated 
gametes, which, reacting on each other, 
will procuce greater metabolic activity. 


(Vide Castle’s Genetic’s and Eugenics, P. 


224). 

I shall now quote three examples to 
prove that instances of human cross are 
not necessarilyeattended with untoward 
results. (1) The population of Pitcairn 
and Norfolk Islands originated more than 
a century ago by across between English- 
men and women of Tahiti. The experi- 
ment has gone far beyond the F. gene. 
ration and would afford unique material 
for a study of effects of racial crosses 
uncomplicated by tace-antipathies. So 
far as present information goes the results 
have been excellent both biologically and 
sociologically. (Vide Castle P. 236). 

(2) Another successful experiment in 
human racial crossing has beet recen‘ly 
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studied and described by a German, who 
chronicles the origin ofa tribe in German 
S. W. Africa of mixed Boer and Hotten- 
tot blood. Very likely the group as such 
will presently disappear but the experi- 
ment has progressed far enough to show 
tiat under conditions whiche do not 
interfere with cultural inheritance, cross- 
ing of racial stocks as widely* separated 
as Europeans and Africang, has no evil 
consequence but produces a vigorous and 
e0und race. (Vide Castle, P. 237). 

(3) That.the mixture of races is not 
necessarily disastrous is proved by the 
achievements of Anglo-Saxon race which 
is leading mankind in many particulars. 
ho one can walk along the street, even 
:n a provincial English town and fail to 
cbserve the extraordinary variety of 
human types and of human combination 
chat confronts him everywhere. The 
“Anglo-Saxon race is really an assemblage 
of Individuals produced by the most extra- 
crdinary degree of ‘mongrelisation’ or 
intermixture ;‘and perhaps the day may 
come when it will be possible to trace 
many facts of the national character and 
history °of the Anglo-Saxon race to the 
great diversity of types which it com- 
EPISER i ies, And if we look at the dominant 
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peoples of the world we find no evidence 
in favour of the view that inter-breeding 
involves degeneration of any kind. The 
reverse seems to be the fact. It is iso- 
lation that involves the degeneracy ofa 
community. The lowest types we know, 
such as native Australian, the Tasmani- 
an, the Patagonian and many others, are 
races of men marked by considerable phy- 
sical uniformity who have been isolated 
tor a long period and who have certainly 
not ascended in type by reason of their 
purity of race. (Vide P. 4254—Harms- 
worth Popular Science Series). 

I think I have been able to prove that 
some of the critics of Mr. Patel’s Bill have 
started with wrong assumptions and 
arrived at wrong conclusions. In this 
connection, | have one word to say to 
Mr. Patel. It is high time 
should withdraw his Bill. By this step 
he will at least save us from much non- 
sense that is being written or spoken 
against the bill which is coming as a very 
painful reminder to many a true lover 
of India that our love of freedom in all 
the departments of national life is in 
the inverse ratio of the fire-eating reso- 
lutions at congresses and conferences. 

S. M. CHoupHurt. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND INDIA 


By Str. Nima SINGH. 


Yastrange irony of fate, the Parlia- 
ment that, in all likelihood, will be 
called upon to settle Igdia’s immediate 

future has been elected on cries like ‘Kill 
the Kaiser.” “Make the Hun Pay,” and 
“No Huns Under This (the British) Flag.” 
Problems pertaining to a just peace and to 
national and Imperial reconstruction that 
one had every right to expect would figure 
prominently in the election were swept 
aside by slogans born of the passions 
engendered by the conflict that raged for 
almost four and a half years. : 

In view of the time selected for the elec- 

tion, nothing else than what actually 
‘happened-could have been expected. Had 


the appeal to the cotntry been made six © 


months earlier or six months later, the 
electors would have been in different frame 
of mind, and the results might have been 
correspondingly different. No one knew 


that he. 


lle, 


that better, 1 am sure, than the Prime © 


Minister, who is a shrewd judge of the 
moods and tenses of his people. The large 
majority with which he has returned to 
Parliament is due to the fact that he gaug- 
ed, with precision, the sentiments of the 
nation and conducted his campaign along 
lines thoroughly in accord with British 
wishes. He is in power because the British 
felt that he has won the war, while Mr. 
Asquith has been heavily defeated, because 
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the people believe that had he remained at 
the helm of the nation the war may have 
been lost. 

Perhaps never before were Britain’s 
thoughts occupied with matters other 
than Indian than the time otf the election. 
Any one who had been foolish enough to 
hope that, on account of the magnificent 
part that India had played in helping to 
ensure victory the immediate future of 
India in the British Commonwealth of 
nations would constitute one of the live 
political issues of the campaign, was, 
therefore, doomed to disappointment. 

True, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar 
Law did not altogether forget India in 
their joint election manifesto. But the 
paragraph that they inserted was much 
too brief and colourless to rouse any- 
body’s enthusiasm. It read: 

“The people of this country are not un- 
mindful of the conspicuous services rend- 
ered by the Princes and peoples of India to - 
the common cause of civilisation during 
the war. The Cabinet has already defined 
in unmistakable language the goal ‘of 
British policy in India to be the develop. 
ment of responsible government by gra- 
dual stages. To the general terms of that 
declaration we adhere and propose to give 
effect.” 

No wonder that even the Coalition can- 
didates who had the combined support 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law 
in their constituencies paid little heed to 
‘that pledge. 

Several of my friends, some of them 
British, in no way connected with any 
special Indian movement, did their best 
to raise the question in the course of 
addresses by candidates. But they re- 
ceived, as a rule, disheartening replies. 
The answer given in a _ metropolitan 
constituency by a Coalition candidate was, - 
forinstance : “India is far too big, far 
too complex, and too far away to war- 
rant my taking up the time of the audience 
with the discussion of Indian problems.” 

Had a vigorous campaign in behalf of 
Indian Dominionhood been carried on 
during the election, some enthusiasm for 
India rcight have been roused. Unfor- 
tunately none of the societies interested in 
the Indian cause ran candidates, though 
Britons interested in the Home Rule for 
India League and the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, contested 
seats on their own account, So far asI 


.and Czecho-Slavs. 


04 


know, only one Indian, Dr. Tarachand 0” 
Nottingham, stood for election. Thcugl 
heavily defeated he.was able to do good 
service to the Motherland by givicg our 
cause publicity that could not be secured 
in any other way. While the Brizish 
Committee of the Congress contented 
itself with issuing a small number of hand- 
bills bearing a questicn to beout to 
Parliamentary. candidates to ascersair 
their opinion regarding the Mcntzgu. 
Chelmsford reforms, the Home Rale for 
India League, which, unliké the Ccngress 
Committee, has, fromthe beginning, Leen 
supported by British friends of Incia, the 
Home Rule of India League broadcasted 
a million copies of tour leaflets cal.ing 
prominent attention to India’s war 
services, and to the failure of bureaucrz.tic 
rule in India, and asking the British to 
apply to India their own doctrine of 


_freedom, which they were applyicg to 


Bohemians, Sabians, Poles, Jago-Slavs 
If indian propagarda 
is to be effective in Britain, it must be 
conducted on a large scale. 

India was lucky inasmuch as a “ew 
British candidates gifted with imaSination 
to understand the Indian psychology and 
sympathy to appreciate Indian culture 
and ideals took the trouble to direzt the 
attention of their constituents to the 
Indian cause. For instance, Captain 
Sindey Kansom, who spent severai years 
in India,mostly at the Theosophical “lead. 
quarters and whose wife, like him, is 
keenly interested in Indian progress, 
declared, in his address to the elec. drs of 
the Sutton Division of Plymouths: 

“Tu the case of India, lam eager to sce 
there a progressive realization of self- 
governing institutions.” 

The programme of Liberalism printed 
atthe back of his own address included a 
sentence reading: 

“Liberals insist that Home Rule must 


“be given to Ireland and that Self-Gcvern- 


ment must be extended in India.” 

Similarly, Mr. George Lansbury, the 
great Labour leader, who is identified with 
sO many progressive movements, amcng 
them Home Rule for India, stated in ‘iis 
address to the electors in the Bow and 
Bromley Division of London : 

“T think a start must he made witz self 
government for India. In that corntry 
there are 310 millions of human beirgs 
governed by British officials. They cre 
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asking why India, whose sons have fought 
to enable the Nations of Europe to secure 
selfdetermination, should be denied the 
same rights tor themselves.” : 

In another place he declared : 

‘All political prisoners, both at home 
and in India and the Colonies, must be 
set free, no matter what may be the 
cflence for which they are suffering im- 
prisonment. We must regtore Freedom 
of the Press, Freedom of Speech, and 
Freedom ot Public Meetings.” 

Mr. John Scurr, Mr. Lansbury’s able 
colleague, who stood for Buckingham, 
holds the same views in regard to India, 
and advocated them. Major David Grah- 
am Pole, who contested East Grinstead, 
“who has visited India many times, 
‘who has the Scottish gifts of imagination 
and sympathy to comprehend and appre- 
ciate our difficulties, our ideals, and our 
aspirations, and who uses all his influence 
to further our cause, did not forget-us 
Curing the election. 

But fortune proved fickle, and all 
these candidates were defeated. Dr.G. B, 
Clark, of the British Congress Committe 
and Prefessor Sidney Webb, who has con- 
siderable sympathy with our cause, also 
were rejected by the electorates. 

The defeat of all the women candidates 
with the exception of the Countess 
Idariewicz, who, on account of her Sinn 
Fein tendencies, is not likely to sit in 
Parliament, kept many women out of 
Parliament who would no doubt have 
helped the Indian cause. Mrs. Despard, 
who lost by a rather narrow margin in 
Battersea (North, London), is, I know, 
very sympathetic. Mrs. Will Anderson, 
{Miss Mary Macarthur), is also a pro. 
gressive woman. The Woman’s party, 
which put forward Miss Chrystabel Pan. 
khurst, declared in their programme : 

“Auy proposed change in the system 
of governing India to be submitted to the 
Imperial Parliament after it has been 
clearly explained to the British people 
in what way the system is to be recon- 
ciled with racial differences, the caste 
system, the peculiar position of Indian 
women, and Indian conditions and 
traditions,” 

Sir Herbert Roberts, Bart., who for 
years has been co-operated with the Bri- 
tish Committee of the Congress and is 
at the head of the Anglo-Indian Tem. 
perance Association, had, for some 
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reason or other, to withdraw his can- 
didature. Nearly all the members of 
the last House of Commons who took 
an interest in Indian affairs failed to 
be returned. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr, Phillip Saowden, Mr. Charles Roberts, 
Mr. Geoffrey Howard, Mr. H. E. A. 
Cotton, Mr. Lees-Smith, Mr. O’Grady will 
not be found in the new House. Mr. J. 
Kier Hardie who, in the last Parliament, 
raised his voice again and again against 
official despotism in India and in defence of 
liberty of person, press, and platform in 
India, is, alas ! no more. 

So far as I can see, only two of our old 
friends have been returned—Colonel (for- 
merly Commander) Josiah C. Wedgwood, 
who, in his able and fearless minority 
minute in the Mesopotamia report, did 
more to shatter the boasts of the British 
bureaucracy in India than any other single 
individual, and Mr. A. MacCallum Scott, 
who, I am told, has not attended any of 
the few meetings that the British Commit- 
tee of the Congress has held during recent 
years. 


SirJ. D. Rees, who has been returned 
as a Coalition-Unionist, would have us 
believe that he has abandoned his old. 
ways of obstructing Indian reform, and if 
we were merely to judge him from super- 
ficial evidence we would gratefully admit 
his claim. But if I were Mr. Montagu I 
would pray to be delivered from sucha 
supporter, for he very clearly brings out 


_the fact that the Montagu-Chelmsford 


reforms do not go very far in conceding to 
Indians any effective control over their 
own affairs; and that they confirm and 
consolidate ‘‘the British bureaucracy in 
India.”’ Speaking in the last House of 
Commons he said, for instance : 


“wo The greatest objection raised in this country 
(Britain)—and I have read most of what has been 
said about these proposals, and have studied them 
with great care—is that they give away a good deal 
of the power of our Government in Indla. [ find 
exactly the contrary at every stage. In the change 
which have been made in the provincial council ample 
power is safeguarded to the Governor to carry 
through any legislation that he wishes. In the 
Viceroy’s legislative equipment complete power is 
given to carry out what he and his colleagues think 
necessary for the good of the country. So far from 
the Report having the opposite tendency, I think it. 
confirms and consolidates our position. I find to- 
wards the end the Report says that so far ahead as 
the authorscan foresee a substantial English element 
will be necessary in the administration, and the 
continued presence of English Civil Servants is vital 
to making India a self-governing entity. The authors 
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of the Report, in their almost last words, write that 
the presence of the British Civil Servants will be as 
necessary as ever for the public service in India.” As 
an old Civil Servant, and as one who has been 
actively concerned with the affairs of India all my 
life, as actively since I left as when 1 was there, I can 
deliberately say I think the assurances which have 
been given are of the niost satisfactory kind...” (The 
italics are mine), . . 

Among retired Anglo-Indians re-elected 
tothe House is Colonel Yate, who conti- 
nues to judge India by his generation-old 
experience in backward parts of our 
country, The Anglo-Indian ranks in 
the House have been strengthened by the 
election of Mr. ‘T. J. Bennett, elected for 
Seven Oaks. He is one of the proprietors 
of the Times of India, and, | am told 
the partisans of the Montagu-Chelmsfor 
scheme are counting upon his support. 
Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, who in the last 
House championed the cause of the Indo- 
British Association, has been re-elected. - 

The heavy defeat of the Asquithian 
Liberals, who will number only 26 in the 
new Hoitse, and who have lost all their 
leaders, including Mr. H. H. Asquith, Mr. 
McKenna, Mr. Runciman, Sir John Simon, 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, Mr. Charles Roberts, 
Mr. Geoffrey Howard, Mr. Masterman, 
Mr, J. M. Robertson, Mr. McKinnon 
Wood, Mr. H: J. Tennant, Sir C. Hob- 
house, Mr. Gulland, and Mr. Walter Rea, 
will undoubtedly alter the Indian situa- 
tion in Parliament, for our leaders of the 
Gokhale school: relied upon their aid. 
Indians will also miss the Irish National- 
ists, whose number has been reduced from 
78 to 12. , 

It is true, on the other hand, that La- 
bour has increased its strength in the 
House from 38 to 64 members. But we 
must not forget that it has lost nearly all 
its leaders, including Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, Mr. W, C. Anderson, and Mr. 
F. W. Jowett. None of the three leaders 


—Mr. W. Adamson, Mr. J. R. Clynes, and 


Mr. J. H. Thomas—who remain in Parlia- 
ment, is, I am afraid, particularly well- 
informed on Indian affairs, or has the 
leisure, to undertake an intensive study of 
our problems. 


The return of so many mining candi- 
dates is, I believe, a great gain to our 
cause. Unlike many classes of British 
labourers they have no selfish interest 
that comes in conflict with their desire to 
do the right thing by India. Three of my 
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friends wifo lectured on Indian self. 
government in many mining centres in 
Britain assure me that the miners are 
heart and soul with usin our struggle for 
free institutions within the Empire. 

Young India, I find, is counting upon 
Labour if much the same way that old 
India relied upon the Liberals. I hcpe 


-thatin its instinct ‘young India will be 


more right than was old India, whose 
demand for free institutions was met by 
the response from Liberal ‘eaders that they 
could not foresee a time when India wotld 
be given a ‘measure of self-government 
approaching that which has been granted 
in the Dominions.” 

The time for test will come when La- 
bour in Parliament has to vote on the 
question of investing India with power to 
build up gigantic industries that will en- 
able her to utilise her raw materials at 
home instead ‘of shipping them abroad 
and depending upon the outside world 
(chiefly Britain) for manufactures. When 
that time comes, I hope that Labour will 
have risen superior to selfish motives 
sufficiently to act otherwise thanit cid 
last year when the question of cotton 
duties came up before the House of 
Commons. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to look up the division list of that debate 
will find that the Labour Members of 
Parliament voted almost solidly against 
India, among them being Philip Snowden, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. W.C, Ander- 
son and Mr. Jowett. Imay add that Sir 
Charles Swann, for scmething like a 
generation a member of the British 
Committee of the Congress and still, I 
believe, technically a member of it, and 
other Liberals believed’ by.us to ‘be our 
friends, voted the same wey, because they 
belonged to the Manchester school of poli- 
tico-economic thought, and some of them 
actually represezrted Lancashire constitu- 
encies. - 

I have discussed with many Labour 
leaders the question of Indian fiscal 
autonomy. Some say that industrialization 
is bad for India’s soul and that it would 
be an infinite pity if her hand-industries 
were to disappear. Others say thatit is 
unsound, from the world point of view 
fora nation that is expert at growirg 
raw materials. but inexpert in modern 
industrialism to attempt to manufacture 
for herself, when she can get al: the 
manufactured goods that she needs from 
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industrially advanced nationg. All decry 
labour conditions in Indian factories. 

Only one Labour leader have I met in 
cll my years in Britain who recognized 
Irdia’s right to choose to be protectionist 
if she wished to adopt that course to 
toster her industries. He furthér conceded 
tkat so long as the policy of ruling India 
was dictated from this country and the 
pressure exerted for the *improvement of 
zactory conditions could be interpreted as 
i cunning deyice on the part of British 
cepitalists to check the progress of 
“ndian industrial expansion, such pressure 
could not but “put India’s back up’’—to 
use hisexpression. He admitted that not 
uatil the tremendous Indian energy that 
33 now being poured into the Indian poli- 
<ical movement to secure the most ele- 
crentary rights was released by the grant 
of Home Rule, domestic reform would 
~eceive the attention that ft deserves. 

Instead of trusting to the generous 
orstincts of Labour,. we ought to make 
+t our business to interest it in our ideals 
and aspirations. It ought to know what 
we haye achieved in recent years in edu- 
cational, social, and moral reform. It 
dight to be told what our progressive 
administrators have done in Indian States 
where the British could not elbow them 
aut of reponsible positions. While we 
are sleeping, our political enemies are 
aard at work seeking to mislead Labour 
-n regard to India. . 

In my opinion, it would be as great a 
‘ristake tor us to confine our educational 
efforts to the Labour party as it was to 
repose our implicit trust in the Liberal 
sarty. It is being freely said that Mr. 
Asquith will not recover from the blow 
saat has been dealt to him, by Mr. Lloyd 
=eorge, who has carried with him the bulk 
of Liberals elected to the House of Com- 
snons, and that the Libetal party has no 
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future unless it accepts Mr. Lloyd George 
asits leader. It is also being said that the 
Liberals with pronounced conservative 
tendencies will drift to the Unionist ranks 
while those who are really radical will 
*joth Labour—the party with which the 
future lies. Only the other day I was told 
by an eminent Englishman that when Mr. 
Lloyd George cannot get on with Mr. 
Bonar Law, he will turn to Labour, 
These are surmises which the future alone 
can prove or disprove. 

‘ In the meantime, the stern facts of the 
situation stare us in the face. Conserva- 
tives enjoy a large majority. in the House 
of Commons, perhaps the largest in history, 
and our political enemies are using all 
capitalist agencies to prejudice them 
against educated Indians. So far as our 
past experience goes, the rank and file of 
Liberals have not been far ahead of the 
Unionists in their attitude towards Indian 
reform. Even the British minority Social- 
ists are not, at present, prepared to go far 
in the matter of Indian reform: so great 
a democrat and friend of India as George 
Lansbury speaks only of making “a start” 
with “self-government for India.” All 
sections of Britons~Anglo-Indians not 
excepted—know little of India that is not 
rank prejudice. 

If Indians wish the new Parliament to 
endow our Motherland with free institu- 
tions, then let them do allin their power 
to make Parliamentarians acquainted ° 
with Indian aspirations, capacity, and 
promise.. Indians who wish to see the 
Montagu-Chelmstord scheme drastically 
altered must bestir themselves and put 
their case before the British nation, or they 
will find that the bureaucracy, supported 
by officialised Indians, will ignore their 
wishes and carry the measure, perhaps 
in a somewhat whittled-down form, 
through Parliament. 


NOTES 


Philippine Independence. 


In the fapan Advertiser for December 
£0, 1918, there is an article with the head- 
ing, ‘Filipinos Trained in Good Citizen- 
ship,” and the subheading, “Archipelago 


Ready Now, Thanks to Uncle Sam, to Ac- 
quire Full Independence.” The Philippine 
Islands were ceded by Spain to the United 
States by the treaty of peace concluded 
between those two countries on April 11, 
1899 ; and the Organic Act of the Islands 


NOTES: 


passed by the Congress of the United 
States on August 29,1916, known as the 
Jones Law, has provided an autonomous 
form of government for the Islands. This 
one sentence may be said to sum up the 


good work done by the Americans for the | 


Filipinos. The Japan Advertiser tells u$ :— 


For nineteen fruitful years the work of strength- 
ening and unifying the Filipinos, politically and 
industrially, has been going on under the tutelage 
of Uncle Sam, and now, says Mr. Manuel Quezon, . 
president of the Senate of the Philippines, the time 
has come when the Filipinos feel free and justified 
in asking that the independence long promised 
them by the United States be granted. 

Mr. Quezon, who has been at the Grand Hotel 
in Yokohama for the past few days and who salls 
at noon today on the S. S. Shinyo Maru, is on his 
way to Washington, where he -expects to see and 
coufer with President .Wilson on his return from 
Europe, and to gain from the American Executive 
the assurance that in the readjustments of the 
world brought about at the Peace Conference, the 
independence of the Phlippines wiil not be forgotten. 


Mr. Quezon is an experienced states- 
mane 


Mr. Quezon is fortified with an experience of 
seven years as representative of the Islands in the 
United States Congress—1910 to 1917—and for 
nearly as long as member, and later as President 
of the Filipino Senate. Should the Philippines be 
made independent, it is more than likely that he 
will add to his honors that of becoming the first 
President of the Philippine Republic. 

Mr, Quezon is naturally reticent about his trip 
and refuses to make any prediction as toits result, 
as his mission is really that ofa berald, rather than 
an arbitrator or envoy. The Commission to follow 
him stands for the political and business interests 
of the Islands. It is comprised of members of the 
Cabinet, of the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, and important businessmen, and will leave 
the Islands about the end of January, to join Mr, 
Quezon, who will preside over it in America. 


The Japanese paper gives us some idea 
of what the Filipino Commission will say 
in America. 


In its discussions with the American Government, 
this Commission will point to the fact that in the 
nineteen years of American occupation, the education 
of the natives has gone on apace, so that a large 
proportion ofits population of 15 millions has now 
been developed by education to the point of being 
able to organize and maintain a well-balanced self- 
government. 


The Filipino of yesterday is no more, says Mr. 
Quezon, and the inheritors of old methods and 
apathetic ease are no more. They are awake, they 
are eagerly grasping the knowledge that America 
has given them, so eagerly that compulsory educa- 
tion has not been necessary. On the contrary parents 
and the children themselves make all sorts of 
sacrifices for an education. 


EcoNOMICALLY INDEPENDENT. 


Today, the Philippines are economically better 
off than they ever have been. Acres of new indus- 
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tries are springing up and the finances cf the 
Government *have been developed on a firm and 
stable foundation. Furthermore, the Islards have 
practically had an autonomus governmcnt ever 
since the enactment of, wha: is called, tae "one3 
Law, brought about partly through the eJorts 
of Mr. Quezon when he was in Congress. 

The ony official representative of the United 
States in che Government is the Governor-Gereral, 
the Cabinet, Senate and Congress being composed 
of Filipinos, The program adopted by Governor- 
General Harrison, who has just left the Philipoines 
probably for good, was one of complete co-cveration 
and understanding with the Speaker of the House Mr. 
Sergio Osmena who is considered to be the ‘acer of 
the people in all their politica! affairs, This policy 
made Mr. Harrison the most popular official in the 
Islands among the Filipinos. 


That the Filipinos are thinking of inde. 
pendence, appears also from an ed:tozial 
article. in the Philippine Review for 
December, 1918, entitled, ‘The Matter of 
Philippine Iidependence.” In the course 
of this article, the editor prints a letter 
received from Congressman Kraus, from 
Indiana, on the subject of Filipino inde. 
pendence, which runs in part as follows :— 


I notice, under the portrait of President Wilson, 
that he is presented as the President during whose 
term of office and through whose sponsorship the 
Philippines may ‘At Last Become A Free, !nd«pea- 
dent Nation,’ ; 

I know that National Sovereignty is a tcamend- 
ble aspiration of all peoples, and I have no-hing in 
condemnation of this spirit of your people, but 
nevertheless I wonder at it as a matter of expediency 
and welfare of the F bilippine Islands. With such 
powerful aspirations as the Japanese have -vho are 
your neighbors, and considering the insecurzness of 
the Philippines should they become isolated, or estab- 
lished as an independent nation, I wonder at the 
latter's ultimate fate, and how you gentlemen with 
patriotism consider this aspect. Ido not kaow, of 
course, but I assume that as an independent country 
the Philippines would have more of self-governr-ent 
under the United States than under any nation in the 
world ; and I cannot help but believe that if cbsclute 
independence were granted to the Philippinc Islands 
it would only be a question of time when they would 
fall under the domination of some strong power of 
the world. Ifthisshould be true, why should not 
the Philippine Islands be contented in its present 
relations tc the United States when upon our part 
there is a warm friegdship and a disposition td grant 
the broadest liberality to the Islands in self-govern- 


ment. ~ 

1 am interested in your subject in good faith and 
have presented my own superficial views, and would 
be extremely pleased to have you present tke v-ew- 
point as taken from the interests of the Islancs, 

It may be that in commercal circles trereisa 
“disposition to hold the Philippine Islands for their 
own business interests, but otkers, who are devoted 
to self-government, and to opportunity to a pecple, 
are disposed to be broad ard liberal with the 
Philippine Islands, but I cannot anderstard why 
they should at such hazard to themselves, war: to 
throw off the kindly protection of the United States. 

L would sincerely appreciate a letter from you 
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disclosing in detail the entire subject from the stand- 
point of those in the Philippine Islands who desire 
separation, as 1 understand your position to be, 


In reply the editor says :— 


. In part our first two sub-articles answer this letter 
waich we are happy to publish now with due apology. 
In addition we should say that our independence 
would not mean separation: physically, may be, as 
we are separated now, but morally and spiritually the 
union will be closer and warmer and gratefully eternal. 
We are not concerned by tke unfair “disposition to 
hold the Philippines for their own business interests.” 
For we hope to be able to contréi and readjust said 
interests inthe near future for the good ofall. As 
tc Japan, for obvious reasons we are entertaining no 
further worry about her after the war. She isan 
Oriental country, an Allied country, and a sister 
ecuntry, besides, and we are confident she will go by 
tke principles of justice to govern international 
relations hereafter, and that the happiness, uplift 
and prosperity of the whole Orient will be henceforth 
eloser to her heart. 

‘The old international policy must give its way 
to the Wilsonian one as demanded by the happiness 
and prosperity of Humankind, 


' We shall now give an idea of the “first 

two sub-articles” referred td by the editor. 

ane whole of the first sub-article is quoted 
elow. . 


Two recent arrivals from States are authori- 


ties for the statement that the question of our inde- . 


pendence would depend upon our own choice, and 
that a cgngressional committee would visit the 
Islands to determine the true will of the people as to 
protectorate or absolute independence for the Philip- 
pes, The matter of our independence is one now 
beyond the realm of doubt, insofar as we Filipinos 
ave concerned. It is unnecessary for us here to men- 
tion that, during the centuries we had been under the 
Spanish domination, the undaunted spirit of the 
people for freedom from foreign yoke was distinct 
aid unmistakable. It is true that we were not then 
strong or armed enough to face the hantful of our 
so-called conquerors that first invaded the country. 
But the death of Magellan, the death of our own 
heroes, and the revolutions then successively occuring 
in the Isands were the best evidence of that unfailing 
liberty spirit. : 

4s to our political relationship with the United 
States, we doubt ifit couldin any way be improved 
upon. Although our progress:could have been faster 
upto about 1913, no doubt we have wonderfully 
advanced since that year, particularly since the 
passage and under the Jones Act, whereby we were 
given very much greater, almoscomplete legislative 
and administrative responsibility. But as‘ we had 
szated once and again, no matter how pleasant said 
relationship may be, no matter how wonderful our 
preseut progress may be, the longings of the people 
ofthe Islands can only find their full satisfaction 
in a complete political independence. It is our long- 
ago-made -elf-determination. For to live one’s own 
life the worthy way one wishes to, and in accord 
with and within the limitations of law, order, peace 
and mutual respect, is the one supreme aspiration of 
a people or an individual, that cannot be curtailed or 
alienated. It isgso selfevident, that whoever may feel 
otherwise should ask himself if he would find true 
satisfaction in a different way. 

So with the Philippine Nation. 
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In the course of the second sub.articl 
the Filipino editor says :— ; ” 


Then the Philippines, if given her independence 
at an early date, will be instrumental in starting, 
if she has not already started it, her share in a new 
community life in the Orient, to be the beginning 
@f tle independence of: other Oriental countries. In 
Java, for instance, with her 35,000,000 inhabitants, 
now stillin an almost enslaved condition, Holland 
should no longer continue to shut the doors of the 
country to the light of true civilization as conveyed 
through an efficient, up-to-date public educational 
system, under the pretext that ‘‘the Javanese are 
not like you, they are very loath toit”. The Moros 
and Mountain people are enjoying better—their full 
—chances. Indeed, it is hurtful for us to see 
35,000,000 people held in dependency by such a 
small nation like Holland, through a few thousands 
soldiers, Java should now be.free from her present 
ignominious yoke, which should arouse the indig- 
nation of the rest of the Orient. For we Orientals 
have no separate fate. We are all one people, all 
one racial community, no matter what others may 
say. And we are bound to that union which should 
make the Orient respected in every way by all non- 
Oriental people. Has Holland any further justifica- 
tion any longer to continue in Java? We Orientals 
can accomplish the task better. It is this «great 
undertaking of the complete liberation of the Orient 
that Japan should start, through the necessary 
negotiations with Holland and other European 
powers, particularly with the sympathetic, moral 
and material support of America. European coloni- 
zation of the Far East must come to an end through 
diplomatic chaanels. Wars. or revolutions must vo 
longer be resorted to. Their purpose can TODAY be 
attained, perhaps more efficiently, through the force 
of reasoning and logic at-a table conference. The 
Orient, as much as Europe, is entitled to an inde. 
pendent life, free from any further dependency, of 
which it has has enough for centuries. The Orient 
must have its chance, And it is time now for it. 
We are glad to read in the papers that India is 
soon to geta more substantial form of self-govern- 
ment. Itis gratifying for us to note that in this 
the labors of America have not been altogether 


“uninfluential, But thatis not enough. 815,000,000 


people, exceeding in bulk the size of Europe’s popu- 
lation, are certainly entitled -to it and MUCH MORE. 
They must be fully qualified, factors of present-day 
civilization and usefulness -to the World. Great 
Britain, we also notice with gratification, is deter- 
mined to bring about self-government in India, 
possibly independence later. But, as we have said 
in one of our previous issues, she would profit more 
greatly with a free India, thankful to her and 
bound to her by the bonds of gratitude, than with 
au India held through the bonds of armed political 
dependency. So the other countries in the East. 

The independence, therefore, of the Philippines 
is a world-wide convenience, highly advisable from 
the standpoint of Oriental politics, as well as from 
the standpoint of Europeon politics. During this 
war, the acknowledgment of the rights of small 
countries, down-trodden by Germany, has always 
been the moving ideal of the Allied Powers. If 
this is true, no European or other colonization bas 
any further reason to exist. And the fssue imme- 
diately to follow is the extension of that recognition 
to every people outside of Europe, West and East, 
in Africa, and elsewhere. Then East and West 
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could meet together and face each other as friends 
or brothers or allies, for the cause of universal good. 
This may not sound pleasing to all concerned. But 
no member of the Allied Powers could loyally 
antagonize this plea for the welfare of small nations 
which is the ultimate result of this war. 


The Republican party in America, has 
not been very favorable to the-idea of 
Filipino independence. But, as the Filipino 
editor rightly points out, that party is an 
‘integral portion of the great American 
nation, whose guiding principles of justice 
and liberty are the same for all and every 
American. 


Besides the Philippine case has already passed the 
party line,'and both the parties and America herself 
are looking forward to that day when the great task 
they had so brilliantly initiated in the Islands shall 
be an Inspiring success. The constitution of a re- 
public in the Orient out of a dependent people now 
ready to join the leaders and toilers of Democracy 
as a ‘nation, and the tremendous influence to 
be exercised by the Filipinos in the promotion of the 
welfare and civilization of the so-called backward 
peoples in the Far East—backward because they are 
still denied that opportunity they need so badly for 
themselves to acquire the instruments for a national 
life—should be a source of deeper jratification than 
party selfishness. The future relation, therefore, 
between the United States and the Philippines, beyoud 
doubt, wlll be forever most cordial, We will always 
look on America as our protector, as our deliverer 
from our former dependency, and as our guide and 
inspiration. We will always need her, and we hope, 
however small, the Philippines will never cease to be 
of service to her, either as an Allied nation in the 
Orient, or as a trade center in the Far East. And we 
will be of greater service to her in an independent 
status aiid as a friend, than asa dependency. 

Once more we willsay: Our fature will be one in 
which our union will be still closer than today, 
warmer than ever in the furnace of gratitude and 
mutual love and sympathy. Not separation j 

Such will be the eventual result of our indepen- 
dence. . ‘ 


We will add afew observations of our 
own to what the Filipino editor has 
written. There are’independent states in 
Europe which are. smaller in area or popu- 
lation or both than the Philippine Arche- 
pelago, as will appear from the following 
table, which does not furnish an exhaus- 
tive list :— : ’ 


Country Areainsgq. miles Population. 
Philippines 114,400 10,000,000 
Denmark 15,582 2,940,979 
Holland | - 12,582 6,583,227 
Norway 124,642 2,391,780 
Sweden 173,035 5,757,566 
Switzerland 15,976 8,880,500 
Portugal 34,490 5,957,985 


Why donot these countries require “‘pro- 
tection” at the hands of some great power 
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or powerg? It cannot be'said that e ch 
and all of these European countries he ye 
sufficient military strength to prese ve 
their independence unaided if some “erat 
power” or powers were to attack any of 
them. The reason why it is thought tlat 
“coloured” peoples of non-European >x- 
traction (except the Japanese who posszss 
mailed fists) require ‘‘guardians” or “p~o- 
tectors,” is that they are considered fair 
game. When the strong “‘civilised”’ peorles 
ofthe world are able to rise above ‘he 
barbarous predatory stageein ‘their int2r- 
‘national sentiments and dealings. then 
non-European peoples, small or big, w Il be 
able to enjoy freedom without requ.ring 
“protectors.” Butsolongas any peorle, 
big or small, show by their conduct that 
they are satisfied with their positioa of 
dependence, no altruism or liberal political 
principles of strong nations, can enable the 
former to tast¢ the blessing of true inc e- 
pendence. For, though they may not have 
foreign despots, they will have swacechi 
tyrants. Moreover, itis in the long ron 
a partially beneficent law of natur2 -hi: 
the weak must goto the wall, becaus2 is 
provides an incentive for the weak tc 9» 
strong. In order that freedom may r2i-cn 
all over the world, unorganised pecp-.23 
must be orgavised and. the psychologr of 
all peoples must undergo such a chen ze 
that, should they be unable to strong y 
survive they would prefer strongly tu 92 
extinct. ; 

Itis mere hypocrisy to say that ary 
European nation ever conquered or occ1- 
pied any country with the sole or ch:ef m3- 
tive of maintaining law and order ther: ; 
selfish gain has always been the man 
motive. If western nations be impeiled ly 
altruistic considerations, why do they not 
send all their armies to Russia, for ex- 
ample, to establish law and order there ? 


Economic Agpect of Philippine Inde- 

pendence. 

The Philippine Review has published a7 
table of the revenues, expenditures, ard 
surplus of the Philippine Islands, from 
1907 to 1919. The figures, in pescs, for 
1908 were in round numbers, 23 millions, 
22 milliuns and 12 millions respectively ; 
and those for 1919 (estimated) ate 71 -n 1- 
lions, 77 millions and 22 ngillions. Ths 
tells a story of remarkable expansior in 
revenue. The Filipino editor is justifieé in 
observing : 3 
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It would be well to notice here that, up to 1916, 
otr total Insular Treasury assets available for yearly 
aczpropriations remained stagnant at an average of 
anout only 33,000,000 fesos, while since the inau- 
guration of the Philippine Legislature (we mean to 
cay both Houses of the Legislature) in occordance 
th the Jones Act, or in two years, we have doubled 
ra.d assets, and the prospects of the following years 
Ipok very much brighter indeed. e 


Autonomy has also enabled the Filipino - 


neople to attain to a*condition of great 
=nancial prosperity, as wilP appear from 
the yearly balance of their National Bank 
—practically owned by the people through 
their Government—from its inauguration. 


Toran ASSETS 


May 23,1916... Pesos 11,800,000,00 
“uly 15,1916 ... ,, 29,800,000,00 
December, 1916 ... ,, 50,700,000,00 
june 30,1917 ... 4, +98,035,000,00 
Jecember 31,1917 ,, 1388,276,000,00 
March 31,1918... ,, 164,093,000,00 
-une 30,1918 ... ,, 210,942,000,00 


These figures fully justify the following 
observations of the Filipino editor. : 


We doubt if anywhere the world over any bank 
has made such a wonderful stride forward in hardly 
two years and six months of existence. Without, 
and before the grant of, our present legislative con- 
trol,it would have been impossible, for obvious 
fereign business and political reasons, for us to think 
o” owning a bank. Infact the establishment of the 
Kational Bank was bitterly opposed. We were 
aasolutely dependent on local branches of foreign 
Banks established in the Philippines, not for the 
avowed purpose of helping to develop our resources, 
butio finance, and for the advancement of, their 
nationalities. No real help was given ug and we 
were forced to accommodate ourselves, the best we 
could, with our own means, which in no wise were 
enough fairly and properly to meet such an organized 
competition. The Filipino producers were thus 
sractically helpless at the mercy of foreign buyer. It 
was simply impossible to think of co-operation, or 
of sugar centrals, of commercial and shipping com- 
sanies, of oil companies, of intensive farming, etc. 
That was not our gift asitis now. However, with 
the establishment of our National Bank, these banking 
Ciscriminations came to an end, the Rank at once be- 
coming a most powerful factor to fianance Filipino 
enterprises, which only now are beginning properly 
to live. On the other hand, in a government of our 
cwn our independent economic life, our resources will 
be scientifically developed more in accord with our 
national needs—and it should be borne in mind that 
our natural resources are as yet almost 90 pc. un- 
touched and that it is only now that we are beginning 
to touch them, although in many cases, in a 
way rather mediaeval, as a result still of the 
_ recent past. Then we are confident we will be 
able to carry a five hundred million peso budget In 
the future, if ngcessary, and thereby have all the 
instruments of public happiness and prosperity— 
preater avenues of business, direct business 
relations with the rest of the world, amwpler educa- 
tion and chances for the masses, modern extensive 
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and intensive farming and development of our other 
natural resources, an adequate army and navy i 
needed, etc. The appropriation of Japan was only 
in the neighborhood of this amount a few years ago, 
and, during the pre-war era, and worse still after it, 
not many nations could or can very well afford to 
carry so large a budget. 

¢ Furthermore, if there is to be a league of nations, 
efficient enough to put an eud to wars and the ravag- 
es of the stronger upon the weaker, exemplarily to 
punish war-provokers as now justly intended to do 
with those of the recent war, and to make internatio- 
nal community safer, and life init much easier and 
less burdensome, aud the world “a decent place to 
live in” for all alike, we are confident our indepen- 
dence will not be a failore from the economic stand- 
point. 


“Independence Can Never Be Given 
‘From Outside.” 


_Along with other messages of good 
will, The Independent, the new daily of 
Allahabad, prints the following from Sir 
Kabindranath Tagore: : 

Independence can never be given from outside. 
Slavishness bas its roots in our fear and self-distrust, 
in the treacherous meanness of our self-seeking ambi- 
tions, in our intellectual timidity which shuts its eyes 
to truth and seeks shelter in the dark holes of so- 
phistry, and our moral cowardice which feels itself 
Safe in the abject acceptance of all impositions from 
tyrannical power that resides in society or outside 
it. Those who are always ready rutblessly to crush 
allsigns of independence in thefr own community 
where they have authority to exercise their power, 
and are never ashamed loudly to denounce the help- 
less minority’s claims for freedom of conscience, will 
never be able to retain the doles of independence 
given to them in their beggar’s bowls, foll of cracks ; 
and any accession to power will give them freedom 
for tyranny, which is another aspect of slavery, like 
ee: prickly aspect of the cactus born in the desert 
soil. 


Sir William Meyer In Philippines. 

Sir William Meyer, the late finance 
minister of the Government of India, has 
been ona visit to the Philippine Islands 
for the purpose of studying political and 
economic conditions. We learn froma 
clipping of a statement of his printed in 
one of the Manila morning dailies that 
Sir William thinks that “ there are two 
main parties in India, the extremists who 
are in favour of immediate home rule 
while the moderates are fairly well con- 
tent with the rate at which self-govern- 
ment is being extended.” What Sir 
William has said is false. The Hon’ble Mr. 
V.S. Srinivasa Sastri is one of the very 
ablest of the moderate leaders. He showed 
in his presidential address at the Bombay 
Provincial Conference that onr_ legis- 
lative councils, constituted in 1853, 
“worked foreight years before the first 
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Indian found entry into them by nomina- 
tion.” 


“Thirty years passed before the next step was 
taken, a period within which other peoples have 
found it possible to begin and consummate their 
political evolution, This step consisted of a slight 
increase of non-official Indians, some of whom cathe 
in by a subsidiary process of election, not recognis- 
ed in law. Seventeen more years passed before elec- 
tion became a reality and the provincial legislatures 
had a majority of non-officials, which has proved a 
delusion and a snare. What is the next step to be, 
and when will it be taken? Perhaps we should get 
an elected majority, in two years more, that is, 
ten years after the last reform. Ofcourse this ma- 
jority would be bare and utterly ineffective. To 
make it decisive, at least one decade would be ne- 
cessary, Our mentors would then take us in succes- 
sive decades through such fractions as two-thirds, 
three-fourths, four-fifths, till in another half a 
century we might havea wholly elective legislature 
in the advanced provinces. Ofcourse a longer period 
would be required for the Indian Legislative Council 
‘and the councils of the backward provinces to reach 
this level.” 


Referring to our progress as regards 
the public services Mr, Sastri showed that 


“Eighty four-years after statutory affirmation of 
our equality we are still looking forward to gett- 
ing something between a fourth and a third of the 
chief administrative posts in our own country. 
And the whole history is marked by noble senti- 
ments and promises, backslidiag, bitter recrimiaa- 
tion and paltry and graceless concession, Can a 
people who have endured this sort of thing be accus- 
ed of seeking to introduce “catastrophic” or revolu- 
tionary changes or to effect a “sudden upheaval” 
and ‘‘startling transfer of political authority into 
ignorant and inexperienced hands” ? 

It was a noticeable fact, Sir William said, that 
the politicians who had made no personal sacrifices 
for the causes of the allies in the war, were eager 
to make capital of what their fellow-countrymen 
had done in the Indian armies which fought in 
Flanders, Mesopotamia, Palestine and East Africa, 
and to insist that greater measure of home rule 
should be extended as a just reward. The men who 
actually took part in the campaigns, however, are 
for the most part satisfied with the present, state 
of affairs under British rule and exhibit confidence 
that Britain will proceed wisely in the gradual ex- 
tension of self-government, 


In Great Britain and Ireland some 8 
million additional men and women have 
been given votes by the Reform Act of last 
year. Did they all “actually take part in 
the campaigns” or make other “personal 
Sacrifices’ ? What ‘personal sacrifices” 
did the British politicians and capitalists 
make during the war, that they now seek 
to gain various advantages by the annex- 
ation of territory or other ways of exploi- 
tation? Moreover, it is not true that 
Indian politicians and others who did not 
in any way take part in the campaigns, 
made no personal sacrifices. Many con- 
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tributed #o war funds and war Icans, 
some helped in recruiting soldiers, many 
co-operated by public speech and wr-tin 
in creating and maintaining frienély {eel- 
ings towards the Allies and thus seeping 
the country quiet, and all Indians, except 
a few rich men, have been up t:ll now 
suffering from various kinds of economic 
distress caused by the war. 

But the strongest and, in fact, the only 
vital argument in favour of self-rue is 
that it is every nation’s and every pecple’s 
birth-right. Whether we ntade any sacri- 
fices or not, it is our right to heve self- 
rule, And we mean to have it. 

Sir William says that “the men who 
actually took part in the campaigns are 
for the most part satisfied with the pre- 
sent state of affairs under British rale,” 
&e. Indeed ! How did Sir William, or any 
other bureaucrat, ascertain the opinion of 
these soldiets? Was any _ plebescite 
taken? Have the fighters issued any 
manifesto ? When it suits the bureaucrats 
to say so, they speak of our dumb millions 
knowing: nothing of and caring rotainz 
for our politics and therefore not sharin‘ 
the views of our politicians. But*when a 
different purpose has to be served, thes2 
same bureaucrats imagine that the d.um) 
millions have become vocal and have given 
expression to opinions supporting the 
bureaucratic position! So far as our in- 
formation goes, neither the civilian nor the 
military population of India are “satisfied 
with the present state of affairs uader 
British rale.” 

Sir William Meyer has statec <hat 
‘some British residents of India are o: the 
opinion that Mr. Montagu’s recommenda- 
tions are too liberal, although they b7 no 
means satisfy the hopes of the ex:remist 
party of native politicians.” As if “some 
British residents of India” did not in the 
past oppose gs revolutionary every ad. 
ministrative or constitutional “refoim,” 
however delusive or unreal ! 

We have got one admission from Sir 
William Meyer which, though there is 
nothing new init, possesses some impor- 
tance, and which we have italicised. 

One phase of the question which Sir Wlliam 
touched upon was the clamor on the pact of the 
Indians for some sort of a protective tariff in order 
to allow them an opportunity to develod rative 
industry along manufacturing lines. This py ofositien 
does not meet a responsive chord in England, esp-cially 


among the merchants, since British commerciat pol.cy has 
beex based traditionally on free trade lines. az./ since 
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manufacturers al home do not care to see gevelopment in 
India along manufacturing lines, The tudiaus, however, 
argue, their chances for great industrial and eco- 
noriic development are lessened if there fs not an 
oOpfortunity to utilize at home the raw materials 
which they produce, 


The Chamber of Commerce of the Philip- 
pines gave a banquet in honos: of Sir 
William, at which Mr. Gregorio Nieva, 
ed:tor of the Philippine Review made a 
speech from which the folowing para- 
graphs are taken: 


To a certain extent, there is actually some parallel 
between Indian ant! Philippine affairs, particularly 
as regards the destinies of the two peoples in the 
Far East. India and the Philippines cannot feel 
themselves as different peoples because of the place 
they hold on earth, and because both come under 
the common term of “Oriental peoples.’ Their 
aspirations are very much similar, and, however 
different one country may physically seem from the 
otker, such dissimilarity dwindles. to insignificance 
in the broadening horizon of the Orient. Oa the 
atLer hand, India has beeu, during the last century 
and a half, under the dependency of the Power that 
has unfailingly been the mother of small nationalities 
fn Europe, while the Philippines has had the very 
great fortune’of being, during the last two decades, 
under the guidance ‘of that power which is now at 
the head, effectively and wholeheartedly, of world 
Democracy, and of the new idea of binding the World 
together wjth the bonds of sympathy add friendship 
—America, ‘Thus you see that there is really some 
parallel between India and the Pailippines as well 
as between America and Great Britain. And while 
itis not yet all the parallel we wish it should be, 
we feel confident their purpose, and their aims, and 
their motives will at last become all one and the 
same at one time. And this is important to the 
promotion of public welfare in the Far East, and 
to the happy creation of that new psychology and 
that new atmosphere so strongly, so devotedly 
advocated by our President, Of-this the Philippines 
furnishes a very gratifying evidence. During the 

“th-ee distinct stages of our existence under the 
glorious flag of America that is so nobly leading us 
to full independent nationhood, one under” purely 
American-administration, one with the co-operation 
ofthe former Philippine Assembly, and one, lastly, 
under our almost exclusive legislative and adminis- 
trative. responsibility,—all three in less than two 
decades—the commerce and revenues of the Islands 
have steadily grown up fully in propurtion to the 
growth of our political institutéons. This would 
lead us to affirm that the commercial resources of 
the Far East would reach their: full or gradual 
development according as the still dependent countri- 
es of the Orient are fully or gradually released from 
Etropean colonial tutelage. Thus their usefulaess 
to the cause of universal welfare would be complete. 

Such is, to our mind, the logical basis’ of, and 
requisite for, a great commercial boom in the 
Orient. For commercial intercourse in the east 
could only be carried on on a due scale between one 
country and another, and between Europe and the 
Orient, that day,to which we are anxiously looking 
forward, on which the East and the West could 
meet each other, not the one as a dependency or 
expansion-field of the other, bnt as true friends in 
urabridged enjoyment of equal international rights, 
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and we trust God that day will come with the 
opening of the new age and the inauguration of 
the new statesmanship to come and stay forever 
and for good. No doubt the great European pow- 
ers will soon realize that this is worth their true, 
earnest effort, for the promotion of intensified 


- bysingss intercourse in the Orient. 


Mr. Nieva writes: ‘We believe that 
notwithstanding present conditions in 


- India as seen by foreigners, all that India 


needs to advance, very much more rapidly 
than heretofore, is chance and native 
leadership,” 


Lord Morley and the Press Act. 


On May 28, 1908, Lord Morley as 
Secretary of State wrote to the Viceroy 


“Lord Minto : 


“In the Cabinet, Ripon was very restive, remember- 
ing his own reversal of Lytton’s Press policy. 1! do 
believe that our introduction of a judicial element at 
every stage is an improvement, apart from general 
principles of a Free Press on the one hand, and the 
maintenance of Law and Order on the other.” 


In the Indian Press Act of 1910, which 
is Act lof 1910, we do not find a judicial 
element at every stage. Jt is only whena 
security, a publication, or a press has been 
forfeited that an appeal lies to a High 
Court; and we know how futile such 
appeals are. When a press is established, or 
when a newspaper is started, security may 
be and is usually demanded. Security may 
be and hasin many cases been demanded 
from presses and newspapers established 
before the passing of the Press Act. Then, 
at any time security may be enhanced and 
increased security demanded. When a 
press changes its premises or its printer, 
or when a newspaper changes its publish- 
er, and consequently new declarations 
have to be made, security may be and has 
often been demanded for the first time or 
a previous security enhanced. There is no 
judicial element at these stages; an execu- 
tive order, against which there is no 
appeal, is quite sufficient. And in passing 
such an order, no hearing is given to the 
printer or the publisher. It is, therefore, 
difficult -to see why Lord Morley wrote 
that a judicial element had been intro- 
duced at every stage. Did he really at 
first introduce such an element at ever 
stage in the first draft of the bill, which 
was afterwards altered for the worse ? 
Or was he mistaken ? In any case, if there 
had been a judicial element whenever 
security was demanded or enhanced, and 
ifthere had been an appeal against the 
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executive order at every stage, that would 
certainly have been a distinct improve- 
‘ment upon the Act as passed. The intro- 
duction of these changes even now would 
be an improvement. But it is not improve- 
ments which will satisfy us now or meet 
the needs of the situation. It is the ending 


of the Act that is needed, not any mending. 


The Inquisition and the Rowlatt Bills. 


The Inquisition isa hated name which 
still gives people the nightmare. And 
why ? Because of the horrible cruelties for 
which it was responsible and of which the 
following lines from Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia will give some idea : 


. “The number of victims, as stated by Llorente, 
the popular historian of the Inquisition, is posi- 
tively appalling. He affairms that during the 
sixteen years of Torquemada’s tenure of office 
nearly 9000 were condemned to the flames. The 
second head of the Inquisition, Diego Deza, in eight 
years, according to the same writer, put above 1600 
to asimilar death ; andso for the other successive 
inguisitors-general. But Catholics loudly protest 
against the credibility of these fearful allegations. 
It is {mpossible not to see that Llorente was a 
violent partisan ; and it {s alleged that in his 
work on the Basque provinces he had already 
proved himself a venal and unscrupulous fabricator, 
Although, therefore, he has made it impossible to 
disprove his accuracy by appealing to the originai 
papers, which he himself destroyed, yet his Catho- 
lict eritices—as Hefele in his Life of Cardinal Ximenes 
have produced from his own work many examples 
of contradictory and exaggerated statements; 
Prescott, in his Ferdinand aud Isebella ( 111. 467-70 ), 
has pointed out many similar instances; and 
Ranke does not hesitate (Fursten und Volker Von 
Sudenropa, I. 242) to impeach his honesty. Still, 
with all the deductions which it is possible to 
make, the working of the Inquisition in Spain and 
in {ts dependencies even in the New World involves 
auamount of cruelty which it is impossible to 
contemplate without horror.” . 


Wedo not make orsuggest any com. 
parison between the Inquisition and the 
Rowlatt Bills as regards cruelty and 
horror ; but we do wish to point out some 
similarities of procedure, and to say that, 
as the operation of the Defence of India 
Act and similar laws has been held respon- 
sible by public opinion, directly or indirect- 
ly, for the suicide, insanity and death from 
disease of some men and also for the heart- 
less treatment of some men, the operation 
of the Rowlatt Bills, if passed into law, 
would probably be attended with similar 
undesirable results. We also assert that 
the procedure proposed to be adopted and 
the powers with which the executive and 
the police are proposed to be vested by 
these repressive bills, would be responsible 
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for these results, just as the procedure of 
the Inquisition was mainly responsible 
for its horrors. 

Let us see what the procedure ofthe 
Inquisition was. We quote from Clam- 
‘ bers’s Encyclopedia. 

“The pr&cedure of the Inquisition deserves a brief 
notice. fhe party, if suspected of heresy, [ix th: 


+ case of the Defence of India Act it sometimes wa? 


and in the case ofthe Rowlatt Bills it would come. 
times be politica? heresy.~—Ed., Mf. R.] or deuovnced 
as guilty, was liable to be arrested and detaized in 
prison, only to be brought to trial when it migh« 
seem fit to his judges. The prozeedtngs were conduct 
ed secretly. He was not confronted with his accasera 
nor were their names even then made known to him 
The evidence of an accomplice was admissible, anu 
the accused himself was liable to be put to the tor. 
ture in order to extort a confession of his guilt.” 


The procedure of the Inquisition is thus 
described in the Encyclopedia Britannica : 


“The procedure was secret and in the highest 
degree arbitrary,...its object being to ascertatn not 
so much particular offences as tendencies.....aud on 
the other hand, external acts of piety and verbal 
professions of faith were held of no value. Moreover 
the Inquisition was not bound by the ordinary rules 
of procedure in its inquiries: the accused was our- 
prised by a sudden summons, and as a rule imprison 
ed on suspicion, All the accused were presuncd 
to be guilty, the judge being at the samg time the 
accuser. Absence was naturally considerec as con- 
tumacy, and only increased the presumption of guilt 
by seeming to admit it. The accuse‘l had the right 
to demand a written account of the offences attribut- 
ed to him, but the names of the witnesses were with- 
held from him, he did not kuow who had denouaced 


- him, nor what weight was attached by the judges 


to the denunciations made against him, The utmost 
that was allowed him was the unsatisfactory pri- 
vilege of the recusationes divinatrices, ic¢., at his arst 
examination he was asked for the names of any 
enemies of whom he knew, aad the causes of their 
enmity. Heretics or persons deprived of civil rights 
(infames) were admitted as witnesses in cases of 
heresy. Women, children or slaves could be witnesses 
for the prosecution, but not for the defence, and cases 
are even to be found in which the witnesses were 
only ten years of age. Langhino Ugolini states that a 
witness who should retract his hostile evidence 
should be retained, and have its full effect on the 
sentence. No witness who should retract his hostile 
evidence should be painished for false witness, but his 
evidence should be retained and have its full effect on 
the sentence. No witness might refuse to give evidence 
under pain of being considered guilty of heresy. The 
prosecution went on ia the utmost secrecy. The 
accused swore that he would tell the whole truth, 
and was bound to denounce al! those who were part- 
ners of his heresy, or whom he knew or suspectex to 
be heretics. If he confessed, and denounced his 
accomplices, relatives or friends, he was “recoaciled” 
with the Church, and had to suffer only the humi- 
liating penalties prescribed by the canon law If 
further examination proved necessagy, it was conti- 
nued by various methods. Bernardus Guidonis enu- 
merates many ways of obtaining confessions, some- 
times by means of moral subterfuges, but sometiimes 
also by a process of weakenlng the physical strength, 
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Ail asalast expedient torture was résorted to..... 
Cunonically the torture could only be applied once, 
buzit might be.“continued.’? The next step was the 
tcrture of witnesses, a practice which was left to the 
dimeretion of the inquisitors. Moreover, all confes- 
sions or depositions extorted in the torture-chamber 


hid subsequently to be ‘‘freely” confirmed. The ° 


confession was always considered as volumtary. The 
p ocedure was of course not litigious ; any lawyer 


d: tending the accused would have been held guilty of | 


h--esy. The inquiry might*last a long time, for it 
vcs interrupted or resumed accoré@ing to the discre- 
ton of the judges, who disposed, matters so as to 
oxtain as many confessions or denunciations as 
possible.” “ 

In Jack’s New Encyclopedia we are told; 

“The judicial procedure of the Inquisition was 
q-ite different from that to which we are accustom- 
eL The accused was assumed to be guilty; he did 
mt know who had acensed him, and all proceedings 
werein secret. Hardly a caseis known of complete 
ayuittal, but if the prisoner confessed, he had to 
suffer various pains and penalties, such as scourging, 
fenance, imprisonment. Torture was frequently 
used to extort confession, and every effort made to 
iaduce the heretic to accuse others also.” 


It is necessary to make .another extract 
fom the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Two features of the Spanish Inquisition are espe- 
cally noteworthy: the prosecutions for “speeches 
saspected of heresy” and the censure of books. 

The cefisure of books was established in 1502 by 
Ferdinand and Isabella as a state institution...... In 
3547 the Suprema produced an Index of prohibited 
tooks, drawn up in 1546 by the University of Louvain; 
iz was completed especially as regards Spanish books, 
i121 1551, and several later editions were published. 
Tloreover, the revisores de libros [the revisors of 
Looks] might present themselves in the name of the 
Holy Office in any private library or bookshop and 
confiscate prohibited books. In 1558 the penalty of 
ceath and confiscation of property was decreed 
egainst any bookseller or individual who shonld keep 
ia his possession condemned books. The censure of 
Looks was eventually abolished in 1812.” 


Rowlatt Bill.No. 1, which provides Yor 
‘he amendment of the Indian Penal Code 
and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
“as a section whichis an “improvement” 
apon and more drastic than the way in 
which the Inquisition dealt with books, 
ection 2 of the Bill runs a$ follows :— 


In Chapter VI of the Indian Penal Code after 
section 124-A the following section shall be inserted, 
camely :~ 

“124-B, Whoever has in his possession any sedi- 
“fous document intending that the same shall be 
saublished or circulated shall, unless he proves that 
a2 had such document in his possession for a lawful 
aurpose, be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to two years or with fine or with both. 

Explanation.—For the purposes of this section the 
‘pression “se@ftious document” means any docu- 
nent containing any words, signs or visible repre- 
‘entations which instigate or are likely to instigate 
whether directly or indirectly— 

(a) the use of criminal force against His Majesty 
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or the Government established by law in British 
India, or against public servants generally or any 
class of public servants or any individual public ser- 
vant,” or 

(b) the commission or abetment of anything 
which is an offence against sections 121, 121-A, 122 
ot 191.” 

The Inquisition punished men for being 
in possession of published books which it 
had aiready prohibited and condemned 
and of which the names could be found in 
the Index prepared byit, and successive 
editions of the Index were published, mak- 
ingit available to the public. Any indi- 
vidual member of the public who valued 
safety more than freedom of thought 
and conscience could, therefore, easily 
ensure his safety by knowing the names 
of these books and not being in possession 
of any ofthem. Rowlatt Bill No.1, pro- 
poses to punish men for being in possession 
of both published and unpublished books, 
and also published and unpublished pic- 
tures, ofa ‘“‘seditious’’ character. Unlike 
the Inquisition, the Rowlatt Bill does not, 
as it-cannot, provide the public with any 
Index of “seditious documents” ; but, 
instead, it gives an “explanation” of ‘‘sedi- 
tious documents,’ making use of such 
comprehensive, vague and elastic words 
as, ‘‘which instigate or are likely to insti- 
gate, whether directly or indirectly.” It 
was, therefore, easier under the Inquisition 
not to possess prohibited or condemned 
books than it would be under the propos- 
ed law not to possess “seditious docu- 
ments.’’ Injustice, however, to Rowlatt 
Bill No. 1, it must be said that, whereas 
the Inquisition prescribed the penalty 
of death and confiscation of property 
for the offence of possessing prohibited 
and condemned books, Rowlatt Bill No. 1 
prescribes a punishment only of inprison- 
ment which may extend only to two years 
or with fine or with both. 

Let us now point out some similari- 
ties between the procedure adopted by 
the Inquisition and the procedure pro- 
posed to be laid down for the Iuvestiga- 
ting Authority by Rowlatt Bill No. 
2. Roughly the points of similarites 
are these: (1) Sudden arrest without 
warrant on mere suspicion, and deten- 
tion without trial; (2) Conduct of the 
proceedings secretly in camera; (8) The 
person under trial ignorant of the name, 
&c., of his accusers or of the witnesses 


* Including police constables and village chowki- 
dars.—Ed. MZ, R, 
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against him ; (4) the accused not confron- 
ted with his accusers or the witnesses 


against him ; (5) The accused not enjoying. 


the right of defending himself with the 
help of lawyers ; (6) The accused having 


only the tight to a written account of 


the offences attributed to him; (7) No 
witnesses allowed in defence ; (8) Judicial 
procedure quite different from that to 
which we are accustomed ; (9) Trial or 
investigation of indefinite duration.” 
The Reader may establish other points of 
resemblance for himself. In order to 
enable him to judge whether the points 
of resemblance enumerated above really 
exist,we print below two sections of Row- 
latt BillNo. 2 to be compared with the 
accounts of the procedure of the Inqui- 
sition quoted above from three Hucyclo- 
pedias 


25. (1) When the Local Government makes an 
order under section 21, such Government shall, as 
soon as may be, forward to the investigating author- 
ity to be constituted under this Act a concise state- 
ment in writing setting forth plainly the grounds on 

,»which the Government considered it necessary that 
the order should be made, and shall lay before the 
investigating authority all material facts and cir- 
cuwstances in its possession In support of its action. 

(2) The investigating authority shall then hold 
an inquiry in camera for the purpose of ascertaining 
what in its opinion, having regard to the facts and 
circumstances adduced by the Government, appears 
against the person in respect of whom the order has 
been made. Such authority shall in every case allow 
the person in question a reasonable opportunity of 
appearing before it at some stage inits proceedings 
and shall, if he so appears, explain to him the nature 
of the charge made against him and shall hear any 
explanation he may have to offer and may make such 
further investigation (if any) as appears to such 
authority to be relevant and reasonable : 

Provided that the investigating authority shall 
not disclose to the person whose case is before it any 
fact the communication of which might endanger the 
public safety or the safety of any individual : 

Provided further that nothing in this sub-section 
shall be deemed to entitle the person in question to 
appear or to be represented before the investigating 
authority by pleader nor shall the Local Government 
be so entitled, 

(8) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (2) the 
inquiry shall be conducted in such manner as the 
investigating authority considers best suited to elicit 
the facts of the case ; and in making the inquiry such 
authority shall not be bound. to observe the rules of 
the law of evidence. 

(4) Onthe completion of the inquiry the investi- 
gating authority shall report in writing to the Local 
Government the conclusions at which it has arrived. 

(5) If the investigating authority has not com- 
pleted the inquiry within the period for which the 
duration of the order is limited by section 24, such 
authority may recommend to the Local Government 
that the period of duration of the order shall be 


*Cf, Bill N. 2. Section 25 (5). 
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extended for such period as it may consider necessary, 
and on such recommendation the Local Gevernment 
may extend the duration of the order accordingly. 


It is necessary to quote section 33 also. 


33. (1) Where, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has been or is concerned 
in such ar€a in any scheduled offence, the Local 
Governnient may make in respect of such person any 
order authorised by section 21, and may furtker by 
order in writing direct— 

(a) the arref of any such person w:thout 
warrant ; < 

(6) the confinement of any such person in such 
place aud under such conditions gnd restricticns ag 
it may specify ; and 

(c) the search of any place specified in the order 
which, in the opinion of the Local Government, has 
been, is being, or is about to be, used by any such 
person for any purpose prejudicial to the public 
safety. 

(2) The arrest of any person in pursuance of an 
order under clause (a) of subsection (i) may be effect- 
ed at any plaee where he may be found by any 
police officer or by any otker officer of Government 
to whom the order may be directed. 

(3) An order for confinement under clause (b) or 
for search under clause (ec) of sub-section 1 may be 
carried out by, any officer of Government to whom 
the order may be directed, and such officer may use 
any and every means to enforce the same, 

We have seen above thatthe Inquisition 
resorted to the ‘‘process of weakening the 
physical strength’’ and to torture, as 
means of obtaining confessions. In con- 
nection with the operations of the Defence 
of India Act and Regulation 3 of 2818, 
there have been allegations of torture and 
of weakening the physical strength by 
such means as depriving the suspect of 
food, of sleep and rest, &c. The truth of 
these allegations has not been established 
by legal evidence, nor have they been 
disproved. by open inquiry in due legal 
form. The suicide and insanity of several 
suspects and the hunger-strike of many 
detenus and State prisoners lend coloxr to 
these allegations. The irresponsible and 
arbitrary powers proposed to be given to 
executive and police officers by the Rowlatt 
Bills give rise to the ‘well-grounded appre. 
hension that the possession of these 
powers would make the resort to the 
above Inqtisition methods possible with 
impunity. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica observes 
that the “object” ofthe procedure of the 
Inquisition was ‘‘to ascertain not so 
munch particular offences as tendencies.” 
The fact that, as a rule, inuternees and 
State prisoners are not brought to trial 
for any particular offence and that many 
of them have been released, support the 


, 
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- presumption that a large proportion of 
them must, have been deprived of their 
liberty not for any particular offeace but 
for the suspected ‘tendencies’? of their 
lives,—of their casual conversation, their 
letters, the company they kept, &c. Thé 
two repressive bills under criticism appear 
tc have for their object, in part, the 
penalising of ‘‘tendencies.”. In support of 


this view, we quote the following sections 
of Bill No, 2: 


20. If the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied 
that movements Which are in his opinion likely to 
lead to the commission of offences against the State 
are being extensively promoted in the whole or any 
part of British India, he may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, make a declaration to that effect 
and thereupon the provisions of this Part shall come 
into force in the area specified in the notification.. 

21. (1) Where, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
iment, there are reasonable grounds for believing that 
apy person is or has been activeiy concerned in 
such area in any movement of the nature referred 
to in section 20, the Local Government may, by 
order in writing containing a declaration to that 
effect, give all or any of the following directions, 
namely : that such person— 

‘a) shall, within such period as may be specified 
in the order, execute -a bond with or withont 
sureties to be of good behaviour for such period 
nOx exceedjng one year as may be so specified : 

(b) shall notify his residence and any change 
of ~esidence to such authority as may be so specified ; 

(c) shall remain or reside in any area in British 
india so specified ; . 

provided that, if the area so specified is outside 
the province, the concurrence of the local Govern- 
meat of that area to the making of the order shall 
first have been obtained ; 

‘d) shall abstain from any act so specified which, 
in the opinion of the Local Government? is calcu- 
lated to disturb the public peace or is prejudical 
to the public safety ; and 

fe) shall report himself to the police at such 
periods as may he so specified. 

‘2) Any order under clauses (b) to (e) may also 
be made to take effect upon default by the person 
oo incomplying with an order under clause 
a). 
32. If the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied 
that scheduled offences have been or are being com- 
mitted in the whole or any part of British India to 
such an extent as to endanger the public safety, he 
may, by notification in the Gazedte of India, make a 
dec:aration to that effect, and thereupon the provi- 
sions of this Part shall come into force in the area 
specified in the notification. 

Section 33 which has been quoted be- 
fore, should be read here again. 

Section 5 of Bill1 also requires to be 
quoted in this connection. 


5. After section 510 of the said Code [of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898], the following section shall be 
inserted, namely »— 


“510A. On the trial of an offence under Chapter 
VI of the Indian Penal Code, the following facts shali 
be relevant, namely :— 
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(a) that the person accused bas previously been 
convicted of an offence under that Chapter, and 

(b) that such person has habitually and volun- 
tarily associated with any person who has been con- 
victed of an offence under that Chapter : ° 

Provided that such facts shall nevertheless not be 
agmigsible in evidence under the provisions of this 
section, unless written notice of the intention to call 
evidence thereof has been served on the accused at 
least seven days before the commencement of the 
trial, together with reasonable particulars of the 
conviction or association intended to be proved.” 


The Star-Chamber and the Rowlatt Bills. 


The Star-Chamber has been branded 
with infamy in history; but originally it 
was neither meant to be nor was it in fact 
an instrument of oppression. 

“The statute conferred on the Chancellor, the 
Treasurer, and the Keeper of the Privy Seal with the 
assistance of a bishop anda temporal Lord of the 
Council, and chief-justices, or two other justices in 
their absence, a jurisdiction to punish, wethout a jury, 


-the misdemeanours of sheriffs and juries, as well as 


fiots and unlawful assemblies. Henry VIIJ. added 
to the other members of the court the President of 
the Council, and ultimately all the privy councilfors 
were members of it. Zhe resulting tribunal was, during 
the Tudcr age, of undoubted utility as a means of bring- 
ing to justice great and powerful offenders who 
would otherwise have had itin their power to set 
the law in defiance. 2¢ was independent of ajury, and 
at that time juries were too easily terrorised by the nobles. * 

The form of proceeding was by written informa- 
tion and interrogatories, except when the accused 
person confessed, in which case the information and 
proceedings were oral; and out of this exception 
grew one of the most flagrant abuses of this tribu- 
nalin the later period of its history. Regardless of 
the existing rule that the confession must be free and 
unconstrained, pressure of every kind, including tor- 
ture, was used'to procure acknowledgments of guilt : 
admissions of the most immaterial facts were cons- 
trued into confessions ; and fine, imprisonment, and 
mutilation inflicted on a mere oral proceeding, with- 
cut hearing the accused, by a court consisting of the 
immediate representatives of prerogative. The 
proceedings of the Star-chamber had always been 
viewed with distrnst by the commons; but during 
the reign of Charles I. its excesses reached a pitch 
that made it absolutely odious to the country at 
large ;...and in 1641 a bill wascarried in both Houses 
which decreed the abolition of the Star-Chamber and 
the equally unpopular court of High Commission.” 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


We learn from the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica that 


“By an act of 1529 an eighth member, the presi- 
dent of the council, was added to the star-chamber, 
the jurisdiction of which was at the same time con- 


* The Rowlatt Committee’s Report, section 181, 
recommends the exclusion of juries and assessors 
on similar grounds. It says, ‘We think it necessary 
to exclude juries and assessors mainly because of the 
terrorism to which they are liable.’ But history 
shows that the Star-Chamber became an engine of 
oppression, because, among other reasons, there was 
no jury associated with the judges. 
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firmed. At this time the court performed a very 
necessary and valuable work in punishing powerful 
offenders who could not be reached by the ordinary 
courts of law.” 


“Its procedure was not according to the common 
law. It dispensed with the encumbrance of a jury ; 
it could proceed on rumour alone; {ft could inflict*any 
penalty but death. It was thus admirably calculated 
to be the support of order against anarchy, or of 
despotism against individual and national liberty. 
During the Tudor period it appeared in the former 
light, under the Stuarts in the latter.” 

The reader cannot fail to have observed 
the points of resemblance between Star- 
Chamber proceedings and the procedure 
laid down in the Rowlatt Bills for the 
special court of three high court judges 
and the investigating authority. The Star 
Ckamber had amongst its members men 
oflearning and piety and of judicial train- 
ing and experience,—bishops, Chief-Jus- 
tices and other judges of the highest 
courts; and atonetime it performed a 
useful function, too. Why and how did 
it then fall into disrepute, become 
oppressive and tmpopular, and was 
at length abolished ? The answer is to be 
found in the last two sentences quoted 
from the Eneyclopedia Britannica: “It 
was thus admirably calculated to be the 
support of order against anarchy, or of 
despotism against individual and national 
liberty. During the Tudor period it appear- 
ed in the former light, under the Stuarts 

‘in the latter.” We contend that as there 
is no anarchy in India, the Rowlatt Bills 
- would only be “admirably calculated to 
be the support......of despotism, against 
individual and national liberty.” 

For more than a decade, so far as 
atbitrary methods go, we have been 
living in the Stuart period of our history. 
Hence we are justly afraid of the proposed 
coercive laws. Ofcourse, in case there be 
an outbreak of anarchism, in the near 
future, which is improbable, the laws 
would be an effective weapon against it 
for the moment, but they would also be 
an effective weapon for the destruction of 
individual and national liberty. Govern- 
ment ought to devise some means which 
will prevent the rise of anarchism and will 
at the same time foster the growth of 


public spirit and the increase and expan- 


sion of civic freedom. This means can be 
found only in the direction of an adequate 
liberalisation of our political institutions. 
And the time is very opportune for mak- 
ing India free, because Government can do 
so without there being the least cause for 


sion of bold bad men, 
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anybody thinking, saying or suggesting 
that India’s liberation has been ecrieved 
by terrorizing its government. 

Even if we accept as correct all tarat 
has been officially said regarding the 
existence and degree and extent of pre. 
valence of anarchism in India before zhe 
Defence of India Act, was passed and en- 
forced, we aredeliberately of the opin on 
that, without the aid of any special law, 
it was quite possible to cope with the evil 
with the aid of the ordinary laws of 


‘the Jand, an efficient police and a liberal 


meastre of constitutional reform. 
The history of the star chamber trirgs 
home to the minds of students of histcry 


. one important lesson. It is that ifa people 


are so weak and cowardly that they cen- 
not protect themselves against the oppres- 
be they lawless 
powerful nobles or lawless anarchists, it 
is futile to think of giving them lasting 
protection with the help of lawless courts 
or laws. In the history of Englanc, the 
star chamber certainly cruelly and unjust- 
ly oppressed many more persons than it 
saved from oppression. The Defence of 
India Act and Regulation 3 of 1818 may 
have saved some persons from death or 
plunder at the hands of ‘‘political” asses- 
sins or dacoits, but can anybody positive. 
ly assert that their enforcement and oper- 
ation have not been the direct or incirect 
cause of the death and insanity of some 
men and tf blasting the lives of a consider. 
able number of others? Ifa people ke so 
cowardly that it cannot produce jurors 
who cannot be terrorized, it is certain that 
it will also furnish a large number of men 
who can ke very easily and with impuni-y 
oppressed by courts, the executive and tue 
police. That was the case in England, 
that is and would be the case here, too. 
It was not the star chamber which could 
give permanent protection to the peopie, 
That fearless public spirit of the people 
which abolished the star, chamber also 
afforded them protection against lawless 
men. So for permanent protection against 
tyranny, whether practised by ‘“polit-ca.” 
dacoits and assassins or by police ard 
other officials, we must look not to Fow- 
latt Bills, but to fearless public spiriz s2- 
curing civic freedom and civic {eedom sti- 
mulating fearless public spirit. An enlight- 
ened government should make conditiors fa. 
vorable for the unfettered growth of public 
spirit and the expansion of civic freecom. 
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Nothing is truer than the Sansltrit saying 
zaat he alone is truly protected who is 
protected by himself. Coercive or repres- 
sive laws are calculated to terrorise and 
cow down not only revolutionaries, anar- 
chists and the criminally disposed, they 
zerrorise and emasculate the law-abiding 
and peaceful population, too ; and perhaps 
chis effect is produced on the latter to a 
zreater extent than on the*former. It is, 
therefore, quite unreasonable to think of 
securing the ,lasting safety of a timid 
population by laws which tend to make 
them still more timid, seeing that self- 
protection alone ensures lasting protec- 
tion, and none but the brave are capable 
of self-protection. 


Apotheosis of Irresponsibility. 

The executive and the police are not at 
present responsible to the people, either 
directly or indirectly. The repressive bills 
are calculated to increase their irresponsi- 
dility toits maximum. Section 23 of the 
second repressive bill lays down that 


238. The Local Government and every officer of 
Government to whom a copy of any order made 
under section 21 may be directed by or under the 
general or special authority of the local Government, 
cnay use any and every means to enforce compliance 
with the same. 7 


Similarly section 33 (8) says: 
_ (8) An order for confinement under clause (b) or 
for search under clause (c) of sub-section 1 may be 
carried out by any officer of Government to whom 


che order may be directed, and such officer may use 
any and every means to enforce the same. 


We cannot think ofa more arbitrary 
and dangerous law,—one which is the 
negation of all law. What heightens its 
lawless character, if that were possible, is 
section 41, which runs as follows :— 


41. No order under this Act shall be called in 
question in any Court, and no suit or prosecution or 
other legal proceeding shall lie against any person 
for anything which is in good fasth done or intended 
to be done under this Act, 


The orders under section 21, to which 
reference is made in section 28, are to see 
that a person against whom section 21 is 
to be enforced, 


‘(a) shall, withia such period as may be specified 
in the order, execute a bond with or without sureties 
to be of good behaviour for such period not exceeding 
one year ds may be so specified; . 

(b) shall notify his residence and any change of 
residence to sch authority as may be so specified ; 

(c) sball remain or reside in any area in British 
India so specified 3...... 

(d) shall abstain from any act so specified which, 
in the opinion of the Local Government, is calculated 
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to disturb the public peace or is prejudicial to the 
public safety ; and (e) shall report himself to the 
police at such periods as may be so specified.” 


It may be asked whether the officer en- 
trusted with enforcing compliance with 
order (a), may keep the person in question 
in confinement, standing for 24 hours or 
more, without food, sleep, rest, or natural 
conveniences, or beat or torture him, in 
order to make him excute the bond in case 
he be unwilling to do so: for, “any and 
every means” do not exclude these means. 
And should the officer use such or similar 
means to enforce compliance with order 
(a) or those which follow it, would section 
41 quoted above protect him or would it 
not ? One does not know definitely what 
may or may not be done in India in good 
faith. Itis generally presumed that offi- 
cials act in good faith. In enforcing com- 
pliance with order (c), would the officer 
be justified in keeping the person in ques- 
tion in solitary confinement ? In enforcing 
compliance with order (d), would an officer 
be justified in making a person physically 
incapable of using his organs of speech and 
his hands ? Well may people tremble to 
think to what lengths of oppression and- 
cruelty unscrupulous and tyrannically dis- 
posed officersmay be encouraged to pro- 
ceed by the immunity promised by sectigns 
28, 33 (8), and 41. We cannot imagine 
how in the 20th century in a country 
governed by a civilised nation such shock- 
ing and irresponsible powers can be pro- , 
posed to be given to any manin quite an 
unabashed manner ? ' 


“All the Accused were Presumed 
to be Guilty.” 


We have seen in the descriptions of the 
procedure of the Inquisition quoted before 
that all the accused brought to trial be- 
fore it were presumed or assumed to be 
guilty. In section 2 of the first repressive 
billa similar assumption is made; forit 
is laid down there that ‘whoever has in 
his possession any séditious document 
intending that the same shall be published 
or circulated shall, wnless he proves that 
he had such document in his possession for 
a lawful purpose, be punishable with im- 
prisonment which may extend to two 
years or with fine or with both.” So the 
burden of proving that the possession of 
the document is for a lawful purpose is 
thrown on the accused, or in other words, 
itis to be assumed that the possession is 
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for an unlawful purpose unless the 
opposite is proved by the accused. 
In the assumption of the guilt of an accus- 
ed person, which is contrary to the princi- 
ples of civilised jurisprudence, the first 
repressive bill is, therefore, akin to thes 
Inquisition. 

Another section of thisbill also appears 
indirectly to assume to some extent the 
guilt of an accused. On the trial ofan 
offence under Chapter VI of the Indian 
Penal Code, section 5 makes the fact of 
a previous conviction of the accused under 
that Chapter and of his habitual and 
voluntary association with a previous 
convict under it, relevant evidence against 
him. In other words, the guilt of an 
accused who is a previous convict or habi- 
tualcompanion of a previous convict is 
indirectly presumed. This section also, 
therefore, proves the kinship of the first 
repressive bill with the Inquisition. 


The First Repressive Bill. 


This billis meant to have a permanent 
place in the Indian statute book. It ought 
not to haveeven a day’s lease of life, as 
it is dangerous to the liberty of the sub- 
ject. 

Section 4 runs as follows :— 

4. To section 348 of the said[Criminal Procedure] 
Code, the following proviso shall be added, namely :-— 

“Provided that a promise of protection to an ac- 
cused person against criminal force or any promise 
properly incidental to a promise of such protection, 
shall not be deemed to be the use of influence within 
the meaning of this section.’ 

The words “or any promise properly 
incidental to a promise of such protection” 
‘require careful consideration. The ques- 
tion is, what is and what is not properly 
incidental to a promise of such protection. 
An accused who by his confession gives 
away his fellow-accused, may, if he lives 
in a thatched house, profess to be afraid 
of being killed by his house being burnt 
down at night. Therefore it may be 
argued that a promise to give him a pucca 
masonry building to live in is a promise 
properly incidental to a promise of pro- 
tection. Further, it may be argued that he 
would require for his protection a body of 
armed retainers and sufficient income to 
pay them, and that, as, if he moved from 
place to place on foot, he might be easily 
assaulted he ought to have a protected 
conveyance and an assured income for its 
upkeep. Would the promises of a masonry 
house, a body of retainers, a good con- 
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‘veyarice, and sufficient income for their 
maintenance and upkeep, be considered 
“properly incidental to a promise of such 
protection’? Ifso, in what respect would 
such promises differ from bribing or hold- 
ing out Glegal inducements ? If not, is it 
not indisfensably necessary to make it 
quite clear by many illustrations what is 
meant by the words*“‘or any promise pro- 
perly incidentaP to a promise of such pro- 
tection” ¢ 

The material portion of section 5 is 
that on the trial of an offence against the 
State (Chapter Vi of the Indian Penal 
Code), 
the following facts shall be relevant, namely :— 

(a) that the person accused has previousiy been 
cofivicted of an offence under that Chapter, and 

(b) that such person has habitually and vo‘un- 
tarily associated with any person who has been 
convicted of an offence under that Chapter : 


~ 


This section has_ erated ostensibly 
Tthe last paragraph of 
section 177 of the Rowlatt Committee’s 
Report, which runs in part as follows : 
“Lastly, we think that in all cases where therc is 
aquestion of seditious intent, evidence of previous 
conviction for seditious crime or association (of an 
incriminating kind of course) with persons’so convict- 
ed should be admissible...... What we have cailed 


seditious crime would of course have to be accurately 
defined.”’ 


The reader will notice that section 5 
does not mention that the association 
with a previous convict must be ‘of an 
incriminating kind of course.” By the 
omission of these words a great safeguard 
has been taken away. Any kind of asso- 
ciation, provided it is habitual and volrn- 
tary, might thus suffice to damn a man, 
which is quite unreasonable. A man con. 
victed of an offence against the State 
(which may not necessarily be an offence 
against morality and may be only a tech- 
nical offence *) would therefore be preclud- 
ed from havinge friends, playmates, em- 
ployees, employers, co-workers, teachers, 
pupils, or relatives living with him in the 


* For example, consider section 124A of the 
Indian Penal Code which defines and provides punish- 
ment for sedition. It has been judicially held that 
absence of affection is disaffection, (Sa/ Gangadhar Tilat, 
22 B. 112 (134) ) and to excite or attempt to excite 
disaffection is one form of sedition. Strictly speak- 
ing, therefore, most journalists, British and Indian, 
and most public speakers, are guilty of sdition, 
though they may never have been bought co trial 
and convicted. A man of the highest character may 
be brought to trial and convicted of sedition ; ind the 
First Rowlatt Bill proposes in effect to make him 
worse than “untouchable.” 
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same house, without the possibility or 
probability of his jeopardising their safe- 
ty. He would thus be made a modernised 
specimen of an “untouchable,” ‘“unap- 
proachable,”’ and ‘“uncompanionable” 
creature ;—a most shocking punishment. 

The Kowlatt Committee saye: ‘What 
we have called seditious crime would of 
course have to be accurately . defined.” 
But the bill under commentaloes not define 
seditious crime either accurately or in- 
accurately. It tacitly takes it for granted 
that all offences against the State dealt 
within Chapter VI of the Indian Penal 
Code are seditious crimes ; and it is well- 
known that so many things can be con- 
strued as sedition that it is seldom that 
anybody accused of sedition has escaped 
conviction. : 

As regards making the previous convic- 
tion of an accused. under Chap. VI of the 
Indian Penal Code areleyant fact against 
him, this change in the law is proposed to 
be made only as regards offences against 
the State. But, to use the words of the 
Rowlatt Committee’s Report, ‘there can be 
no justification for making” this change in 
the law “‘in order to facilitate prosecutions 
in cases of sedition ifin other cases the law 
is allowed to remain” asit is, “a proper 
safeguard against injustice,’ The proposed 
change is neither fair to the accused nor 
reasonable. Every fresh offence ought to 
De proved independently, and a previous 
conviction for the same offence may he con- 
sidered as enhancing the guilt of the 
accused, only when the offence for which 
he is being tried has been independently 
established. The English law does not 
allow evidence of a previous conviction 
antil a verdict of guilty has been given. 
There is no reason why the law should be 
particularly hard on alleged political 
offenders by the omission of existing safe- 
guards against injustices unless it be 
:ntended that even those whohave recourse 
=o constitutional agitation and other 
constitutional means for the attainment 
of an increasing degree of civic freedom, 
should be terrorised and emasculated. In 
countries which are not governed by the 
representatives of the people, many laws 
against offences against the State may in 
one sense be considered as partisan laws, 
that is to aay, laws which the party or 
persons in power have enacted in order to 
prevent the people or their representatives 
from securing the right and the power 
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to manage their own affairs. Some 
Offences against the State are statute- 
made, because what was no offence 
formerly may be made an offence after- 
wards; and what is an offence in one 
gouatry is not an offence in another. And 
practically the party which makes these 
laws is also the party which tries offences 
under these laws. Therefore, in the trial 
of political cases, there ought in fairness 
to be greater safeguards against injustice 
than in ordinary trials. But the repres- 
sive laws under consideration propose to 
take away even some of the existing safe- 
guards. This attempt must be opposed 
by all constitutional meaus in our power; 
and whoever will not join in this opposi- 
tion will brand himself as a slave oras 
disloyal to his country and his nation. 

Section 6 is of a most dangerous 
character. It relates to persons convicted 
of an offence punishable under Ch. VI of 
the Indian Penal Code, whom we will 
briefly call political offenders or political 
prisoners. We will quote its material’ 
portion: 


6. After section 565 of the “said Code the follow- 
ing section shall be inserted, namely :— 

“565-A. (1) When any person is convicted of an 
offence punishable under Chapter V1 of the Indian 
Penal Code, the Court may, if it thinks fit at the 
time of passing sentence on such person, order him, 
on his release after the expiration of such sentence, 
to execute a bond with sureties for his good behavi- 
ourso far as offences under Chapter VI of the said 
Code are concerned, for such period not exceeding 
two years as it thinks fit. 

(2) An order under sub-section (1) may also be 
made by an Applate Court or by the High Court 
when exercising its powers Of revision,’ 

(3) Ifthe Court makes an order under sub-section 
(1), it shall further direct that until the person who 
is the subject of the order furnishes the required 
security, such person shall notify to the Local 
Government or to such officer as the Local Govern- 
ment may by general or special order appoint in this 
behalf, his residence and any change of residence after 
release for the period for which security is required. 

(4) Where any person is under an obligation to 
notify, in accordauce with the provisions of sub- 
section (3), his residence and any change of residence 
after release, the Local Government may by order in 
writing direct that such person— 


(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area 
specified in the order, 
(2) shall reside or remain in any area in British 
India so specified, and 
(¢) shall abstain from addressing public meetings 
for the furtherance or discussion of any subject 
likely to cause disturbance or public excitement, or 
of any political subject or for the distribution of any 
writing or printed matter relating to any such subject. 
_ (5) Any person refusing or neglecting to comply 
with any direction under sub-section (3) or any order 
under sub-section (4), shall be punishable as {f he had 


ra 
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committed an offence under section 176 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

In cases of a second conviction with 
imprisonment for 3 years or upwards for 
offences like counterfeiting coins and 
Government stamps, theft, robbery, dagoity 
receiving stolen property, cheating, house. 
breaking, Section 565 of the said [Cri- 
minal Procedure] Code gives power, at the 
time of passing sentence, to add an order 
that the offender’s residence and any 
change of residence after release be notified 
to the police fora term not exceeding five 
years from the date his release. 

Political prisoners generally belong 
to the educated class and are men of a 
higher order of society than coiners, 
thieves, dacoits, burglars, &c. The first 
Rowlatt Bill shows its kindness to 
political prisoners in various ways. First, 
it places them in the same category 
with thieves, burglars, &c. Secondly, 
whereas thieves, &c., may be required 
only to notify residence, &c., if convicted 
a second time and sentenced to imprison- 
ment {for three years or more, political 
offenders, even when convicted for the 
first time and sentenced to imprisonment 
for less than three years, may be required 
to execute a bond with sureties for good 
behaviour for a maximum period of two 
years, and, until the security is futnished, 
also to notify residence, &c., for the period 
for which security is required. Tiirdly, 
—and this is what thieves, &c., are not 
subject to,—political offenders may be 
ordered, in addition, (a) not to enter, re- 
side or remain in any area specified 
in the order, (b) to reside or remain inany 
area in British India so specified, and 
(c) to abstain from addressing public 
meetings for the furtherance or discussion 
of any subject likely to cause disturbance 
or public excitement, or of any political 
subject or for the distribution of any writ- 


-ing or printed matter relating to any such 


subject. And fourthly,—and here the bill 
surpasses itself in its tenderness for politi- 
cal prisoners,—as no period is fixed or defi- 
nitely mentioned in the section for which 
the orders marked (a), (b) and (c) may be 
passed and remain in force, they may be 
meant for the remaining period of the lives 
of these unfortunate meu. Thus, it may 
bein the power of the Local Government to 
blast their whole lives and subject them to 
a kind of civil death ina state of solitary 
confinement in a house. There is no subject, 
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religious,, social, industrial, economic, 
political, and even philosophical or sc:enti- 
fic, of which the discussion may not ocea- 
sionally cause public excitement or which 
may not be held likely to cause public 
excitement or disturbance. This sec.ion, 
thereforee practically gives powers tc the 
local Government to prevent any and all 
kinds of public diseussion and activity on 
the part of persons who, whatever the 
purity of their character or their integrity 
and record of public service, may lave 
unfortunately been convicted of sedition. 
They may not for the rest of their lives 
discuss or write on “any political subject.” 
How drastic and how barbarous such a 
law would be, can be understood by those 
who know how easy it is at present to get 
a man punished for sedition. That many 
are not so punished is not due to the state 
of the law, but to the.policy pursued for 
the time being by the powers that be. 
That is no freedom or security which is 
not enjoyed by a man as a matter of right, 
but only as a matter of favour or politic 
forbearance. Any Indian who has heard «tf 
these repressive bills and would be ccntzrt 
to have such laws is either perfectly fitted 
to be a slave or is a traitor to his country, 


The Second Coercion Bill. 


Owing to the sturdy opposition of the 
Indian non-official members of the Impc- 
rial Legislative Council, Government has 
promised that the second coercion bill will 
be in forte tor only three years, following 
in this promise the precedent of the Irish 
Coercion Bill. Regarding coercion in Ire- 
land Lord Morley, by the by, has made 
the following remarks in his Recollections : 

eseees as for “legislating on the lines of the Irish 
Crimes Act,” it is pure nonsense, He seems to refer 
to Forster’s Act (not Balfour’s of 1887}, and taat 
was about the most egregious failure in the whole 
history of exceptional law. IfIknow anything in 
the world, it is the record ard working of I-ish 
coecion since 1881,....., ‘. 

_In another passage he speaks of himself 
as possessing ‘“‘a spotless character as an 
anti-coercionist in Ireland.” : 

The limiting of the duration of the 
second repressive bill to three years cught 
not to conciliate or deceive anybody; anc 
itis satisfactory to find that it has nov 
in the least diminished the cpposition tu 
the billin the country. Itis s be hop 
that the opposition would be continu:d 
even if and’when the bill becomes law. The 
promise of limitation has no meaning. T1¢e 
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Defence of India Act was meant to be in 
force for the duration of the war and six 
“months thereafter. Has that fact stood 

in the way of the Government trying to 

giveit a longer lease of life in another 
ez-d a more drastic form and under new 
nzmes ? Similarly, ifafter three years, the 
ren then constituting the Government of 

Irdia consider it necessary to introduce a 

new bill similar to the present one, they 

would certainly not be bound by the 
promise made by the present Government. 

Moreover, the very fact of there being in 

the country a law like the present bill for 

three years, may produce political condi- 
tions which in the opinion of the bureau- 
e-acy may justify the forging of new 
weapons to combat them. The vital and 
assential objection to the bill is to its 

-rinciple and methods, not to the length 

cz its life. 

The bill is professedly meant to supple- 
sent the ordinary criminal law, but in rea- 
Ey it will, if passed, to a great extent 
supplant the ordinary criminal law. 
Section 8 says: 

3. If ghe Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied 
that scheduled offences are prevalent in the whole or 
ary part of British India, and that it is expedient in 
tne interests of the public safety to provide for the 
speedy trial of such offences, he may, by notification 
iz the Gazelle of India, make a declaration to that 
efect, and thereupon the provisions of this Part shall 
come into force inthe area specified in the notification. 

The scheduled offences are briefly as 
follows: waging war or attempting to 
wage war against the king, conspiracy 
or the same, collecting arms for the same, 
assaulting Governor-General, Governor, 
&c., sedition, waging war against allied 
Asiatic power, abetting mutiny, and the 
ollowing offences, if connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the 
Etate, namely, rioting armed with deadly 
weapon, promoting enmity between 
alasses, murder, culpable he micide, attempt 
to murder, attempt to commit culpable 
tomicide, voluntarily causing grievous 
rurt by dangerous weapons or means, 
voluntarily causing hurt to extort proper- 
zy or to constrain to an illegal act, volun- 
tarily causing grievous hurt to extort 
property or to constrain to an illegal act, 
-oluntarily causing hurt to deter public 
servant from his duty, voluntarily causing 
grievous bart to deter public servant 
fom his duty, putting person in fear of 
injury in order to commit extortion, ex- 
-ortion by putting a person in fear of 
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death or grievous hurt, putting person in 
fear of death or grievous hurt in order to 
commit extortion, robbery, attempt to 
commit robbery, voluntarily causing hurt 
in committing robbery, dacoity, dacoity 
witk murder, robbery or dacoity with at- 
tempt to cause death or grievous hurt, 
attempt to commit robbery or dacoity 
armed with deadly weapon, preparing to 
commit dacoity, belonging to gang of 
dacoits, belonging to gang of thieves, as- 
sembling for purpose of committing daco- 
ity, mischief by injury to public road, 
bridge, river, or channel, mischief by fire 
or explosive substance withintent to cause 
damage, &c., mischief by fire or explosive 
substance with intent to destroy house, 


mischief with intent to destroy or make | 


unsafe a docked vessel or one of 20 tons 
burden, mischief committed after prepara- 
tion made for causing death or hurt, 
making house-trespass or house-breaking 
in order to commit offence punishable with 
imprisonment, the same after preparation 
for hurt, assault or wrongful restraint, 
the same by night in order to commit 
offence punishable with imprisonment, the 
same after preparation for hurt, assault or 
wrongful restraint, grievous hurt caused 
whilst committing house-trespass or house- 
breaking, and criminal intimidation. The 
following also come under the schedule: 
any offence under Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, any offence under section 20 of 
the Indian Arms Act, 1878, any attempt 
or conspiracy to commit or any abetment 
of any of the above offences. 

The above list, which is not exhaustive, 
will show how large and varied are the 
offences whose prevalence will warrant 
the Governor-General-in-Council to exer- 
cise emergency powers under Part I of 
the bill and supplant the ordinary cri- 
minallaw. It would not at all be difficult 
for the C.J. D. to satisfy the Governor- 
General-in-Council that they are prevalent 
or that they are connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the 
State, seeing that the safety of the State 
or public safety has been held to be so 
very brittle a thing as to be liable to be 
endangered by the mere presence or speech- 
es of some public men in certain areas! 
Practically, the law may come into force 
at the sweet will and pleasure of the 
Governor-General-in-Council ; for most of 
the offences included in the schedule are 
not rare but ordinary forms of crime, and 
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there is no definition given in any law- 
book or lexicon which ‘lays {down the 
number of offences per month per thousand 
square miles which would justify one in 
holding that they are prevalent. This 
law, moreover, is only ostensibly .and 
apparently meant for the trial of the 
scheduled offences. In reality and in 
actual practice it may be used for punish- 
ing any offence mentioned in the Penal 
Code. For, section 15 provides that , 

15. Ifin any trial under this Part it is proved 
that the accused has committed any offence, whether 
ascheduled offence or not, the Court may convict 
the accused of that offence although he was not 
charged with it. 

We have shown below how, taking 
advantage of this section, the court may 
punish any accused person for any offence, 
scheduled or not, without his having the 
opportunity of self-defence. So this bill is 


really intended to supersede the ordinary 


criminal Jaw. 

After section 3 has come into force in 
any area, a person may be tried for any 
scheduled offence according to the provi- 
sions of Part I, where the local govern- 
ment is of opinion that he should be so 
tried. Nothing more is required than the 
mere opinion of the local government ! 
Executive authorities being generally in 
‘favour of shortcuts to the punishment of 
accused persons, local governments would 
generally bein favour of the trial of per- 
sons according to the provisions of Part I. 
This consideration shows in how large a 
number of cases accused persons may not 
have the advantage of trial under the exis- 
ting ordinary laws of the land. 

The courts for the trial of offences under 
this part will be constituted by the Chief 
Justice and will consist of three High 
Court Judges. But the Chief Justices are 
Englishmen resident in India having for the 
“ most part the bureaucratic bias against 
the dependency of India having freedom, 
and it would generally be easy for them 
to choose three bureaucratic civilian judges. 
But even such a court would have been 
. a welcome improvement upon the present 
state of things, if ittried only those accused 
who had been sent up for trial by a magis- 
trate after the usual public preliminary 
investigation, if the trial were fully public 
and open, if the accused had the right of 
being tried by jury, and if he had the right 
of appeal. But the bill takes away all 
these usual safeguards. 
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The special court consisting of High 
Court judges, formed for the purpose, 
“may sit for the whole or any part 2f a 
trial at such place or places in the province 
asit may consider desirable.” It should 
be considered whether and how this may 
prejudicethe accused. Do these words mean 
that thé court may sit in other thana 
a public building or in a room (in a harem, 
for example !}not accessible to the public? 
That would do away with the least 
semblance of a public trial. The special 
courts will, nodoubt, consist of High Court 
judges. But,away from the atmosp‘iere 
of the High Court, they may not inspir2 as 
much confidence as they do in the Eigh 
Court, or they may themselves be uncorsci- 
ously affected by localconditions. Moreover, 
in High Court towns itis easier for the 
accused to obtain the services of good lawe 
yers at moderate fees than elsewhere. 
For these reasons, the special courts should 
sit only in High-Court rooms. 

The court is bound to grant only a 
maximum adjournment of 10 days, and 
that only whena charge is framed, not 
afterwards. But this may not in many 
cases enable the accused to make afl nezes- 
sary preparations for defence. 

As the judgment of the Court isto be 
‘final and conclusive’ ‘‘and there shall be 
no appe.l,” it may seem perhaps that it 
doesnot much matter that ‘‘thecourt saall 
be required to make a memorandum cnly 
of the substance of the evidence of each 
witness’ examined.” But even during the 
trial should there be a difference of opinion 
between the judges and the lawyers for the 
defence as to what a witness has said, 
how are the different impressions of the 
lawyers and the judges to be reconc.led 
and a just decision arrived at in the 
absence of a full record of evidence ? Much 
depends on the exact words used by wit- 
nesses. Tne difference of or in a single word 
may make all the difference between justice 
and injustice. Therefore it is imperatively 
necessary that all evidence should be 
taken down in full. The memory of 
neither judge nor counsel is infallible. No 
law shou.d assume that in trials speed or 
ease of passing sentence is of greater im- 
portance than the ends of strict and impar. 
tial justice. 

Section 11 provides that \the Court 
may at its discretion conduct the wh dle 
trial or any part ofitin strict secrezy “in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
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a witness.” But public interests are never 
served by secret trials, as the history of 
tke Inquisition and the star chamber 
- stows, and the secrecy maintained to 
“protect” witnesses would most probably 
encourage lying scoundrels to perjure 
away the lives and liberties of political 
suspects or of those against whom they 


had a grudge, and it would also encourage- 


unscrupulous police officera to fabricate 
evidence. It isthe accused whom the laws 
ought to be the most anxious to protect. 
If he be in danger of being punished with 
the help of fabricated evidence, he ought 
az least to have that moral support of 
pblic opinion which publicity secures, and 
lying witnesses also ought to be kept in 
check by that social opprobrium which 
publicity may bring on them. Neither a 
eourt, nor an accuser, nor witnesses ought 
to enjoy immunity-from public reproba- 
tion, ifthey do wrong. There is no kind 
oi evilimaginable which secrecy may not 
breed. These observations apply also to 
tae following proviso in section 25: 


Provided that the investigating authority shall 
not discloge to the person whose case is before it any 
fact the communication of which might endanger the 
public safety or the safety of any individual. 

Section 12, subsection ‘3) (a) deprives 
tue accused of the usual safeguard that a 
witness need not answer a question which 
may incriminate him. 

Sections 15 and 16 are most dangerous 
tothe accused. They say: - 


Ifin any trial under this-Part it is proved that 
the accused bas committed any offence, whethera 
scheduled offence or not, the Court may convict the 
accttsed of that offence although he was not charged 
with it. 

The Court may pass upon any person convicted 
by it any sentence authorised by law for the punish- 
rent of the offence of which such person is convic- 
ted, and no order ofconfirmation shall be necessary 
in the case of any sentence passed by it. 


So in reality these Courts, whose pro- 
ceedings may be made entirely secret, may 
in reality sentence a man for any offence 
whether scheduled or not; and therefore 
this Bill No. 2 of 1919 practically in fact 
may supplant the ordinary criminal law 
ofthe land. Ifinthe course of any trial 
for a scheduled offence, after the days of 
adjournment are over, a surprise is sprung 
on the accused and evidence is brought 
forward to# prove some other offence, 
whether scheduled or not, he would be un- 
prepared to rebut the charge by calling 
Gefence witnesses or by other means, and 
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he would not have the right to demand an 
adjournment to have time for preparation 
for self-defence. For, according to section 
9, the court is bound to grant an adjourn- 
ment at the request of the accused only at 
the time when a charge is framed. Thus ~ 
an accused would very often be bound to 
be punished, either for thescheduled offence 
for which he was being tried, or for some 
other offence. If such a law be passed, the 
people of India, particularly those who 
love liberty and openly write or say that 
they long to have it, must be prepared for 
areign of terror; for nobody who was 
suspected hy the police or against whom 
spies and informers had a grudge, would 
be safe. ° 

Section 18 supersedes the Indian Evi- 
dence Act as regards evidence given by 
persons who have not been cross-examin- 
ed ;- 


“Such statement may be admitted in evidence by 
the Court if the person waking the same is dead or 
cannot be found or is incapable of giving evidence, 
and the Court is of opinion that such death, disap- 
pearance or incapacity has been caused in the {uter- 
ests of the accused.” 


But may not the disappearance of some 
witnesses be sometimes caused by police 
action? Suppose a witness says some- 
thing very damaging and incriminating 
against an accused. His disappearance 
may be presumed to be caused by the 
friends of the accused ; but it may also be 
caused by police action. For should he 
be a lying and tutored witness, cross-exa- 
mination may expose the lies, and the 
police may bring about or xeport his dis- 
appearance to prevent such exposure. 

Part II of the Bill is preventive. Sec- 
tion 20 says how it shall come into force, 


If the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied that 
movements which are in his opinion likely to lead 
to the commission of offences against the State are 
being extensively promoted in the whole or any part 
of British India, he may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, make a declaration to that effect 
and thereupon the provisions of this Part shall come 
into force in the area specified in the notification. . 

No offence need be committed by any 
one to bring this Part into force, ° If the 
Governor-General-in-Council is satisfed 
that movements which are in his opinion 
likely to lead to the commission of offences 
against the State, then every man and 
woman may be placed at the mercy of 
Local Autocrats. Imperial Autocrats who 
are timid, panicky, afraid of and opposed 
to popular freedom, innocent of first-hand 
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knowledge of the country and who sec 
things through the eyes of the C.I.D., 
may be easily satisfied that the most inno- 
cent and legitimate movements are likely 
to lead to the commission of offences 
against the State. The way in which the 
Press Act and the Defence of India Ruled 
have been misused shows that our appre- 
hensions are not unfounded. 


Section 21 has been reproduced and 
partly commented upon in a previous Note 
in this issue, as also section 23. Sections 
25 and 26 have been so framed that the 
Local Government may keep a political 
suspect deprived of liberty for as long as it 
likes, practically condemning him even to 
life-long confinement. Section 25 has been 
quoted before. Here is section 26 :— 


26. (1) On receipt of the report of the investigat- 
{ng authority, the Local Government may discharge 
the order made under section 21, or may pass any 
order which {s authorised by the terms of that 
section :. 

Provided that— : 

(a) any order so passed shall recite the finding of 
the investigating authority and 

(b) a copy of such order shall be furnished to the 
person in respect of whom it is made. 

(2) No order made under sub-section (1) shall 


continue in force for more than one year from the . 


date on which it was made, but the Local Govern- 
ment may, ifit is satisfied that such a course is neces- 
‘sary in the interest of the public safety, on the expiry 
of any such order again make any order in respect 
of the person to whom it related which is authorised 
by section 21. : 

(8) No order made under sub-section (2) shall 
continue in force for more than one year from the 
date on whichit was made, but on its expiry may 
be renewed by the Local Government for a further 
périod not exceeding one year : 

Provided that any order so made or renewed may 
at any time be discharged, or may be altered by 
the substitution of any other order authorised 
by section 21, and in that case no further reference 
to the investigating authority shall be necessary. 


Section 25, quoted before, prescribes 


‘how “the investigating authority” shall 


conduct its inquiry. The methods resem- 
ble those of the Inquisition and the Star 
Chamber. To our previous comments on 
this section we will adda few observa- 
tions on the following portion of it :-— 


Such authority shall in every case allow the 
person in question a reasonable opportunity of 
appearing before it at Some stage in its proceedings 
and shall, if he so appears, explain to him the nature 
of the charge made against him and shall hear 
any explanation he may- have to offer and may 
make such further investigation (ifany}) as appears 
to such authority to be relevant and reasonable. 


In the memorandum submitted to the 
Bengal Government by the Advisory Com- 
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mittee appointed by it, consisting of cx- 
Justice Si’? N.G. Chandavarkar and Mr. 
Justice Beachcroft, we read that these cx- 
perienced judges did not allow any detenu 
or state prisoner to appear before them in 
self-defence. One reason which they gave 
forthe corse adopted by them is as fol- 
lows: ; 


“Prom our judicial *experience we have found 
that ifan accused@person is not defended by cornsel, 
he, generally speaking, spoits his case when he 
conducts his owt defence or in answer to ques-ioug 
from the trying judge cither gives irrelevant answers 
or makes vague protests of innocence, or makes 
unwittingly admissions against himself, or bv his 
demeanour in answering questions prejudices his 


‘defence by producing an unfavourable impression on 


the mind of the judge.” 


Now, if, according to two judicial autho- 
tities chosen by Government to enquire into 
the cases of suspects, such are the dangers 
of defending oneself personally, why isa 
law ‘going to be made depriving a suspect 
of the right of defending himself by couzsel 
and allowing him to appear in person 
before the investigating authority, only te 


“spoil his case’’? 


. Lawyers on neither side are to he allow. 
ed to appear before the investigating 
authority, and ‘the inquiry shall be con- 
ducted in such manner-as the investigat- 
ing authority considers best suited toe icit 
the facts of the case; andin making the 
inquiry such authority shall not be bo ind 
to observe the rules of thelaw of eviden-e,”’ 
It is easy to see, what kind of justice a 
suspected’ person is likely to have urder 
such conditions. The bill is famous for 
giving a carte blanche. It has been point- 
ed out before how the bill gives a carte 
blanche to various officers by sections 23, 
83 (8), and 41. To these should be added 
the above-mentioned words giving the 
carte blanche to the investigating author. 
ity. Probably Government has discovered 
in the carte blanche an infallible means of 
securing ‘‘public safety”, “the safety of the 
state” and “public interests’. But «his 
infallible means wasitried by the Inquisi- 
tion and the Star Chamber, by various 
bodies and persons in France before and 
during the Revolution and also in Russia 
of the Tsars,—but always with the same 
ultimate result, disaster’. 


Sir William Vincent has said in cotaecii 
that the period of orders under parts Il 
(section 26) and III is limited to one 
year in the first instance and three years 
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in all. But this is nowhere clearly and 
definitely mentioned in the bill,‘which gives 
one the impression that Government can 
deprive any suspect of his liberty. for life. 

Sir William has himself said that ‘Part 
SII is more drastic.’”? The only thing that 
is necessary for this part to gome into 
operation is that the Governor-General in 
Council should be “satisfied that schedul- 
ed offences have been or are being commit- 
ted to such an extent as to endanger the 
aublic safety. In such circumstances, the 
Local Government, where there is reason- 
able ground for believing that -a person 
has been concerned in a scheduled offence, 
may direct the arrest of such person [with- 
out warrant], his confinement [without 
trial] in such place and under such condi- 
‘ions as may be prescribed.”’ It will be 
noticed that both in section 32 of this 
part and in section 21 of Part II, there 
is no time-limit. Accorditig to section 21, 
a person who is or has been (in some past 
zime) concerned in any movement, &c., 
shall come under its operation; and 
according to section 82, Part III, shall 
eome into force if scheduled offences have 
Seen (ig some past time) or are being com- 
mitted, &c. So this unparalleled law can 
bring within its clutches both the Past 
and the Present; the Future alone still 
enjoys immunity. Whatever is said in any 
section of the two bills about the Governor- 
Seneral in Council or the Local Govern- 
ment being satisfied or being of any 
opinion, &c., simply means the *satisfac- 
tion or opinion of the C. I. D., which 
again very often rests merely on the 
information supplied by such incarnations 
of truth as the spies and informers em- 
ployed by the police. From this one can 
anderstand, how much the life and liberty 
of Indiars would be worth when the bills 
decame law. ‘ 

Part IV applies the provisions of Part 
JIL automatically, withdut reference to 
the investigating authority, to persons 
suspected to have been “concerned in 
revolutionary crime’ and whoare under 
restriction under the Defence of India Act, 
Regulation 3 of 1818, the Ingress into 
India Ordinance, &c. Part V is ancillary, 
but is not atall unimportant. It closes 
all loopholes of escape for the accused and, 
by section 41 gives complete imunity to 
all officers“concerned in enforcing the bill 
for anything that they may have done 
‘in good faith.” 
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’ The Promised Refoms and the 
Rowlatt Bills. 


If the promised reforms be adequate, 
discontent may be allayed and ‘the 
matter of sedition’ disappear to a great 
extent, making the enactment of drastic 
laws unnecessary. Let us take it for 
granted that the reforms would be ade- 
quate. In that ‘case why do not the 
bureaucracy allow these a chance to con- 
cilate the country ? Are they afraid that 
should such a chance be allowed and 
should it produce the effect desired by 
the people, it would be proved to demons- 
tration that the unrest in the country 
was due to the inefficiency of the bureau- 
crats and their arbitrary and wrong 
ways of governing the country? Is it 
for this reason that they are eager to 
pass draconic laws, in order that they 
may be able to say that it was not the 
reforms but the repressive laws which kept 
the country quiet? Whether the people 
‘of India consider the proposed reforms 
adequate or not, certainly the foreign rulers 
ought to consider them adequate. They 
should, therefore, give the reforms a fair 
chance, But their great eagerness to pass 
coercive measures shows that they are 
not willing to give this chance. 

But it is probable that the foreign 
bureaucrats know and believe- that the 
proposed reforms would not satisfy the 
people, and there would consequently be 
agitation for further reforms. 
know that there would be thorough ex- 
ploitation of the country by British 
capitalists and there would be agitation 
againstit. They know further, that the 
present economic distress is not only not 
likely to be temporary, but that it may 
deepen and spread over a wider area and 
last for years, causing agrarian and 
labour troubles and intensifying political 
unrest. Isit for these contingencies that 
they are arming themselves with arbi- 
trary and irresponsible powers before- 
hand ? If that be so, they are merely 
sowing the wind, depriving us of the 
consolation which might have been deri- 
ved from the words of courage and-con- 
fidence uttered by the Viceroy in Council: 

“Do not let it be supposed for one moment that 
I fear that this country lies in any danger of falling 
a victim to those disruptive forces best suggested 
by the name Bolshevism” 

Sir William Vincent said in council; “It 
may he suggested, as it has been suggest- 
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ed before, that all their [revolutionaries’] 
activities will be reduced by the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms scheme. My Lord, 
I should like to say that these men are as 
much opposed to the Reform ‘scheme as to 
anything else.” Insupport of this assertion 
Sir William referred to an anonymous 
circular, But how is it proved that the 
circular represented the view of the 
majority of the “revolutionaries” ? Many 
leading men have seen the letters written 
from the Andamans by Barindra Ghosh 
and Savarkar to their relatives in which 
these transported men have expressed 
themselves - favourably disposed to the 
reforms. We are not personally acquainted 
with any man who has been proved tobea 
revolutionary and cannot pretend to 
know their views; but from his speech 
itself it seems to us that Sir William over- 
_ shot the mark when he said that “These 
men [the revolutionaries].... are really 
enemies of civilisation, they are enemies 
of progress and enemies of any form of 
organised government, whether European 
or Indian.” Now who are“thesemen’”? In 
the very speech from which we quote these 
words, Sir William speaks of the detenus 
as “persons known to have been concerned 
in revolutionary crime.” Now, if these men 
be really enemies of civilisation, progress 
and any form of organised Government, 
how isit that, according.to Sir William’s 
speech, “out of 1062 detenus 677 have 
already been released on guarantees,” and 
“of the rest, 385 are subject to_ restrictions 
of domicile only, 125 being domiciled in 
their own homes”? Are we to believe 
that Government has let loose on the 
people so many tiger-like enemies of 
society ?- 

According to Sir William, “from 1906 
up to the date of the [ Rowlatt ] Report 
[1918] there were no less than 311 
offences and attempts at offences connected 
with this revolutionary movement, in 
which 1038 persons were known to be 
implicated.” Taking these figures to be 
correct, there were 26 such offences per an- 
num on the average, ina country having 
an area of 1,802,629 square miles anda 
population of 315,156,396. We have no 
desire to minimise the gravity of these 
offences ; but surely it is toojmuch to expect 
people to support most draconian laws, 
endangering the lives and liberties of indi- 
viduals, at a time when the country is 
quiet and at peace, when, for whatever 


reason, theyre is no anarchism or revolu. 
tionary crime in the country,—simply 
because in twelve past years 1038 persons 
out of 315,156,396 committed 311 
offences. 


Punjab,Soldiers and the Rowlatt Bills. 


The Rowlatt Bills are professedly based 
upon the Rowlatt-Committee’s Report. 
That Report egives many reasons why 
“legislation” of a drastic character res2m- ° 
bling martial law, may be “required.” 
One of the reasons is that “there will, 
especially in the Punjab, be a large number 
of disbanded soldiers, among whom it 
may be possible to stir up discontent.” 
And, therefore, there must ‘be draconian 
laws to put down this possible discontent ! 
Why not provide against such possible lis. 
content by just and generous treatment of 
the disbanded soldiers ? We know there is 
and has been.discontent among demobilised 
and other British soldiers of the Un ted 
Kingdom ; but there has not been and will 
not be any martial law there for coping 
with that discontent. On the contrzry, 
efiort are being made toremove the grounds 
of discortent by finding employnfent for 
these men, improving their housing condi- 
tions, making grants of land to them, &c. 


India and the New House of Commons. 

In the present number we print two 
important articles on India and the rew 
House of Commons. One of these is by 


the Hon. R.D, Denman—a brother of 
the Rigkt Hon. Lord Denman (lately 
Governor General of Australia), [Jr. 


Denman was in the last Parliament. 
He is a Liberal and is very sympathetic 
towards Indian aspirations. The other 
article is by the reputed Indian journa- 
list Mr. St. Nibal Singh. It is un- 
necessary to try to-bring home to sur 
readers the lesson of these articles. Po'iti- 
cal propagandist work on behalf of India 
was never more urgently needed in Eng- 
land than now. It is no doubt necessary 
to tell the people of England what exactly 
we want. But what is, and always 1as 
been, still more necessary is the remcval 
of Englishmen’s colossal ignorance of 
India, past and present, and their low opi- 
nion of Indian capacity, character, achieve- 
ments and civilisation, due to interested 
misrepresentation, conscious or unconsci- 
ous, by Anglo-Indians and Christian mis. 
sionaries, and thereby to make them fayor- 
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ably disposed towards India. ,The ‘task 
is stupendous and requires efforts and pre- 
pzrations of a colossal character. But 
the magnitude ofthe work which lies be- 
fcze us, must not paralyse our energies. For 
jest as the work is difficult, so are wea 
bg people with a great past anda greater 
fecure. If we could only husband and 
ucilise all our resources, we should certain- 
ly be able to do what isgequired of us. 
We ought to use all available means and 
persons. We ought not to wait for the 
Eome Rule deputation, the Congress 
deputation and the Moderates’ deputa- 
tion to reach England before commencing 
propaganda work thereonan adequate 
scale. Nodoubt, Mr. Baptista has been 
doing such work for months, and latterly 
Mr. Tilak and Mr. Karandikar bave been 
making earnest efforts in the same 
direction. And Mr. Saint Nihal Singh has 
been in England from before the com- 
mencerment of the war, and has, before 
and during the war, written much in the 
London and provincial periodicals and 
newspapers to tell Englishmen of our 
achievements, needs and _ aspirations. 
Havinge been on the spot for years and 
being an able and skilfal journalist of 
international experience and reputation, 
he knows just what facts would appeal 
to the British people in particular and 
occidentals generally. It is to be regretted 
tzat the capacity and willingness of men 
like Mr. Singh have not been utilised as 
tzey should be. But there is time yet to 
bind in an active organisation all capable 
persons who love the Motherland in the 
service of her suffering children. Party 
and personal prejudices raust be given up. 
Every one must make and have the oppor- 
tunity of making the special kind of contri- 
tution which he is capable of. 


it is of the greatest importance that 
when the Congress, the Moslem League 
aid the Moderates’ Conference deputa- 
tions reach England, they should be able 
t> arrive at an understanding among 
tzemselves, Their self-sacrificing efforts 
may be to a great extent frustrated if they 
gaarrel amoug themselves there. 

The League of Nations Covenant. 

A London cablegram, dated February 
14, states that the text of the League of 
Nations Cofenant has been published and 
tzen proceeds to give full summaries of 
sime of the more important articles. 
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From these it appears to us that the pro- 
bable effect of the League may be to estab- 
lish over the non-white races of the earth 
a more powerful despotism of the white 
races than any that the world has yet 
seen, The future of the non-white races is 
indeed gloomy. The only non-white na- 
tion which has obtained real recognition is 
Japan; but what can her one vote do 
against the European and American votes? 
And itis doubtful whether Japan will care 
or dare to advocate the cause of the 
Asiatic and African peoples. There are 
some Japanese who even deny that the 
Japanese are an Asiatic or “‘colotired” 
people, and the Globe newspaper of Eng- 
land once seriously wrote that the Japan- 
ese were a white race ! ; 

The preamble ‘states that the Powers 
signatory to this Covenant adopt this 
constitution of the League of Nations ia 
order to promote international co-opera- 
tion and secure international peace and 
security, inpart, by the maintenance of just 
and scrupulous respect for all treaty obli- 
gations in the dealings of organised peoples 
with one another. Unorganised peoples 
are to be keptin tutelage, professedly for 
their good, but really, it is to be feared, for 
being ruthlessly exploited. 

Each contracting party at the meeting 
of delegates shall have one vote but not 
more than ‘three representatives. .The 
Executive of the Council shall consist of 
representatives of the United States, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and 
four other States who shallbe selected by 
the delegates. States which are not sig- 
natories to the Covenant can be admitted 
to the League only with the assent of not 
less than two-thirds of the States in the 
body of the delegates ; and this admission 
is limited -to fully self-governing countries, 
including Dominions and Colonies. Thus 
Ireland, India, Egypt, &c., cannot be 
members of the League and cannot have 
its benefits. So the League of Nations 
would not consist of all nations, not even 
of all self-governing nations ; and practi- 
cally it would be a League of White Na. 
tions. j 

By Article eight the high contracting 
parties agree that the private manufac- 
ture of munitions and implements of war 
lends itself to grave objections and they 
direct the Executive Council to advise how 
the evil effects attendant on such manu- 
facture can be prevented, due regard being 
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had to the necessities of countries which 
are unable to manufacture for themselves 
the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. In Article 10 


_ the high contracting parties undertake to 


respect and preserve against external 
aggression, the territorial integrity and 
the existing political independence of all 
members of the League, The Executive 
Council shall advise how this obligation 
shall be fulfilled where aggression is carri- 
ed out or threatened, In article seventeen 
it is laid down that the League is entrust- 
ed with the general supervision of the trade 
in arms and ammunition with countries in 
which control of this traffic is necessary. 
These agreements and undertakings are 
calculated to prevent breaches of inter- 
national peace, but they would also pre- 
vent the independence or liberation of 
subject races, except with the consent of 
those who hold them in subjection. We 
are as anxious as anybody else that wars, 
including wars of independence and libera- 
tion, should not break out in future. 
But as the League of Nations Covenant 
has tried to adopt means for the preven- 
tion of war, it should also have taken 
steps to see that all nations, organized or 
unorganised, white or coloured, dependent 
or partly self-governing, should, by ful- 
filling certain definite conditions, beableto 
avail themselves of the principle of self-de. 


_ termination without fighting. It was trum- 


peted all over the world for more than four 


years that the recent war was a war for 


_ 


world-freedom and world-democracy and 
many other high-sounding things. Are 
all.these fine phrases to end in making 
provision for rivetting for ever, if that 
were humanly possible, the chains of 
save op all those who are not now 
ree | 


The permanent court of international 
justice for the establishment of which 
provision shall be made, shall be compe. 
tent to determine any matter submitted 
for arbitration. But the court will 
obviously deal only with disputes arising 
between the members of the League, 
who must all be independent or fully self- 
governing nations. Therefore the estab- 
lishment of such ameart does not inspire a 
single ray of hope in the minds of enslaved 
and oppressed peoples. 


Article 19 deals with “colonies and territories which 
n consequenece of the late war ceased to be under the 
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sovereignty of States formerly governing theri anc 
which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stax 
by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world.” The principle should be applied that 
the well-being and development of such peoples should 
form a sacred trust of civilisation and securities for 
the performence of this trust should be embodied in 
the League’s Constitution.. The best method of giving 
practical effect to this prjnciple is that the tutelage of 
such be entrusted to advanced nations, who by reason 
of their resources, “expefience or geographical position 
can best undertake this responsibility, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as mandatories 
on behalf of the League. The character of the mandate 
must differ according to the stage of development cf 
each people, the geographical situation of its territor,, 
its economic conditions and other similar circumstance , 


That this paragraph refers to the quon- 
dam German colonies and the former 
Turkish provinces is evident from their 
description and from the paragraph which 
follows. 


Certain communities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire have reached a stage of development 
where their existence as independent nations can be 
provisionally recognised, subject to conditions whic’) 
guarantee freedom of conscience or religion and 
subject to rendering administrative advice and 
assistance by a mandatory Power until — suca 
time as they are able to stand alone. The* wishes of 
these communities must be a principal considera- 
tion in the selection of the mandatory. Other 
peoples, especially those in Central Africa, are at such 
astage that the mandatory must be responsible for 
the administration of territory subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals and the pro- 
hibition of abuses, such as slave trade, arms and liquor 
traffic, the prevention of the establishment of forti- 
fications of military or naval bases, and military train. 
ing of natives for other than police purposes and tho 
defence of territory, and will also secure equal 
opportunities for‘trade and commerce of other members 
of the League. There are territories such as Scuth- 
West Africa and certain Pacific Islands which owing 
to the sparseness of population or small size or remote- 
ness from centres of civilisation or geographical 
contiguity to a Mandatory State or other cirumstances, 
can best be administered under the laws of the Manda- 
tory State as integral portions of it, subject to the 
safeguards above-reentioned in the interests of the 
indigenous population. The Mandatory State shall 
render to the League, an annual report with reference 
to the territory committed to its charge. The degree 
of authority, control or administration to be exercised 
by the Mandatory State shall, if not previously agreed 
upon by the high contracting parties in each case, be 
explicitly dedined by the Executive Council in a special 
act or charter. The high contracting parties further 
agree to establish at the seat of the League a manda- 
tory commission to receive and examine the annual 
reports of Mandatory Powers and assist the League 
in ensuring the observance of the terms Mall mundates, 


It was not very long ago that President 
Wilson vigorously denounced the theory of 
national trusteeship and guardianship. Has 


he really been a sincere convert to it now ? 
oz is he deceiving himself? Wedo not 
kacw how to explain the following pas- 
saze from his speech at the Peace Conter- 
ence explaining the covenant : 


We are done with the annexations of helpless 
peopie. In all cases of this sort it shall be the duty 
of the League to see that the nations een as 
tutors, advisers and directors of thse peoples shall 
look to their interest and development before the in- 
teresis and material desires of the Mandatory Nation 
itself. There has been no greater advance than this. 
The great Power which has happily just been defeated 
px intolerable burdens and injustices upon the helpless 
pzoale of some of the colonies it annexed, its interest 
bzirg rather their extermination than their develop- 
mer: and its desire being to possess their land for 
European purposes and not to enjoy their confidence 
in crder that mankind might be lifted in those places 
ta z higher level. Now the world says: There is an 
end to that, Under their tutelage the helpless peoples 
cf tne world will come into a new light ee anew 
Fore. I think, I can say of this document that it 
is sractical and humane and that there is a pulse of 
sympathy in it. The conscience of the world has long 
beer prepared to express itself in such a way. In the 
adr-inistration of the affairs of more than one of the 
great States represented here the humane impulse has 
zlready expressed itself in dealings with their colonies 
whase peojfle were yet at a low state of civilisation. 
“Ne have had many instances of colonies being lifted 
inis the sphere of complete self-government. 

Unctuous “sentiments and eloquent 
szeeches cannot alter the facts of contem- 
porary and past history. History does not 
3az that it is only the one great defeated 
power which abused its “trust”. How have 
tke ‘‘civilised’”’, the organised, the Chris- 
tian, the white, and the powerful races 
kicherto generally, but not of course in all 
ceses or always, treated their wards, 
tke uncivilised, the unorganised, the 
“heathen”, the coloured, and the weak 
p2oples ? Speaking generally, the history 
o: the contact of these races and peoples 
may be summed up in one or more of the 
words (total or partial) exéermination, en- 
slavement, emasculation, degradation, ex- 
ploitation, and impoverishment, of the 
weaker party. Incidentally and in a subsi- 
diary way, certain advantages have accru- 
ec to some peoples who have not been ex- 
terminated, but in their case, too, one or 
more of the descriptive words mentioned 
a ove hold good. One is both astounded 
aad amused at the self-righteousness, the 
=ypocrisy ayd the arrogance of the power- 
z=l nations which coolly ask the world to 
telieve that they are all fit by their previ- 
ous history and present character to be the 
teachers, guardians, benefactors and de- 
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velopers of backward peoples. They have 
no doubt the might to do what they like. 
But what right have they to reduce other 
peoples to “tutelage,” which really means 
the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water? Many an uncivilised 
race would preter to be left alone. Why 
are they not to be allowed to find the 
right way after blundering on foras long 
as may be necessary ? Why compel them 
to accept the position of the under 
dog? 

Article 19 says that ‘certain communi- 
ties formerly belonging to the Turkish Em- 
pire,” like the Arabs, “‘have reached a stage 
of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally 
recognised, subject to conditions which 
guarantee freedom of conscience or religion 
and subject to rendering administrative 
advice and assistance by a mandatory 
power until such time as they are able 
to stand alone.” It is easy to understand 
what this administrative advice and 
assistance would really mean. It would 
really amount to dictation. Still there is 
aray of hope in the words, “until such 
time as they are able to stand alone.” 
Until that time, however, the mandatory 
Power would practically be the lord’ and 
master of these communities. And, 
therefore, what the Nation of London 
wrote in connection with General Smuts’s 
scheme of the league of nations, seems, to 


us, very apposite here, and perfectly just. _. 


We realise that the actual state of the world, 
the Allies will certainly have to take over as “manda- 
tories” and “trustees” the administration of some 
disturbed, derelict or immature areas. They will do well, 
however, to make as much as possible of American- 
co-operation and we think that some neutrals, like 
Sweden or Norway, might also perform some of these 
tasks. The conditions which ensure disinterested 
trusteeship require more drastic definition. Some of 
these areas, like the mine-fields of Siberia and the 
oj}yvells of Mesopotamia, are fabulously profitable. 
The profits ought not to go to British concession- 
aires. They ought to go to repair the world’s havoc. 
There will be a big “unearned increment” from all 
the blcod and bravery that have gone to make 
international Government possible. It ought to go to 
pay for the restoration of which the world stands in 
need, and not to the companies which extract the 
ore and sink the wells, An international super-tax 
might well be imposed in “trustee” areas on these 
ventures, 

There is fine unconscious irony in the 
admission that certain communities, 
formerly ‘“misgoverned” by the; Turks, 
“have reached a stage of development 
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where their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally recognised,” 
“antil such time as they are able to stand 
alone.” Evidently Turkish misrule has 
produced results which British, French, 
Dutch or other good rule has not produced 
in any of their dependencies; for the 
Covenant does not recognise the fitness 
of any ofthem for provisional independ- 
ence, leading to perfect independence 
. when they are able to stand alone. The 
dependent peoples are left to their fate. 

As regards Germany’s quondam colo- 
nies, the Covenant practically votes for 
their annexation by. the neighbouring 
British and Boer colonies. These South 
African Colonials are not in the least fit to 
be the teachers and guardians of any 
African or Asiatic race. They are too un- 
just, grasping and heartless for such a 
high trust. 


A people possessed of arms and military 
training can exert at least moral pressure 
against oppression by their rulers. But 
the natives of Central Africa and South- 
West Africa would be helpless in this 
respect. For according to the Covenant, 
whoever may rule them must prevent 
arms traffic and “military training of 
natives for other than police purposes and 
the defence of territory.” 

Commenting on General Smuts’s scheme 
the Nation observed :— : 


There is thus no body, provided which could at 
need say in the name of populations to the dominating 
Great Powers, “you are over-doing this ‘mandate’ 
business, You are governing the world by your 
majority of six Governments (two or three of them 
it may be such States as Turkey, Portugal, or Panama, 
incapable of ‘real independence). You have made a 
close oligarchy, and you are using your trust fora 
camouflaged imperialism a modern capitalist variation 
of the old Holy Alliance.” To say anything like that 
Switzerland or Holland or Norway might have to 
wait twenty years till by rotation their turn came to 
sit on the Executive.’ Or imagine a case in which 
America and Britain were always in a minority on 
the Council against the other five, who might all 
chance to be Land Powers or possibly all Powers 
with a Socialist Government in office. Take the cleav- 
age alternately either way, and it is to our thinking, 
clear that some body there must be more representa- 
tive of all civilization, and muth more free to debate, 
quéstion, suggest, and initiate than General Smuts’s 
Conference of all the Governments. With food and 
raw materials, as well as peace and war, dependent 
on the Executive Council, there must be a body which 
can speak for consumers and producers, for conscripts 
and their parents, as well as for Great Powers 


The Covenant no doubt says that a 
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mandatory commission shall be establish. 
ed to receive and examine the annual re- 
ports of the Mandatory Powers and assist 
the league in ensuring the observance of 
the terms of ail mandates. But these 
reports gvould be pictures of the lion paint- 
ed by himself for the admiring gaze of his 
kinsfolk. There ig no provision for receiv- 
ing and congidering complaints from the 
people placed under the mandatories. And 
supposing by some means the manda. 
tory commission is convinced that a 
mandatory power has neglected its duty 
or has turned oppressor, what provision 
is there for bringing it to book, and de. 
posing and replacing it, or, failing any 
such course, setting the people under it 
free ? 

The final Aritcle 26 provides for the effect:veness 
of amendments to the Covenant when ratified by the 
States whose representatives compose the Executive 
Council and by three-fourths of the States whose 
tepresentatives compose tho body of delegates. 


When the world has outgrown its pre- 
sent stage of predatory nationalism and 
cannibalistic civilisation, this article may 
enable the representatives of ,the then 
highest civilisation to try to ameliorate 
the lot of the dependent peoples and of 
those placed under mandatory powers. 


Article 2ostates that the high contracting parties 
shall endeavour to secure and maintion fair and 
Kumane conditions of labour for men, women, and 
children in their owh and all countries to which their 
commeraial and industrial relations extend, and agree 
to establish as.part of the organisation of the League 
a permanent Labour Bureau. 

The League is appointed the instrument to secure 
and maintain freedom of transit and equitable treat- 
‘ment for the commerce of all its members. 

All international bureaux henceforth constituted 
‘shall be placed under rhe League’s control; also 
existing bureaux if the parties to it agree. 


Itis to be hoped that in the name of 
humanity this article will not be used to 
hamper the growth of cr destroy indigen- 
ous industries in dependent countries, 
Apart from this apprehension the object 
of this article is highly commendable, as 
explained by Dr. Wilson :— 


” It is not contemplated that this should be merely 
a league to secure the peace of the world. It isa 
League which can be used for co-operation ir any 
international matter. That is the significance cf the 
provision introduced concerning Labour, Ther? are 
many ameliorations in Labour concMigns whica can 
be effected by conference and discussion. I anticipate 
that there will be very great usefulness in the Lezgue’s 
Bureau of Labour. While men, women and children who 
work, haye been in the background through long ages 
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and sometimes seemed forgotten, now there comes into 
the foreground a great body of labouring people of the 
wcrld upon whom the great burden of sustaining the 
werld must from day to day fall, who go to bed tired 
and wake up without the stimulation of lively hope. 
These people will be drawn into the field of inter- 
national consultation. There is a very® great step 
in advance in the mere conception of that. 


That ‘no treaty or international agree- 
ment hereafter entered into y a member 
of the League shall be binding until re- 
gistered with the Secretaries of the League 
wo shall publish it as soon as possible,” 


isa very wise and necessary provision. - 


Secret treaties 
chief in the past. 


have worked great mis- 


The Peace Conference. 


Sir Frederick Smith, a member of the’ 


Lloyd George ministry, said in the course 
of a speech before the recent general elec- 
tion :— 

‘I will tell you perfectly plainly, and with respon- 
sibility as a member of the Government, that it is our 
inzention if we are returned to power, that not one 
yard of the former colonies shall go back to the 
Germans, (Cheers.) Why, for instance, should we 
give up Mesopotamia? That is so rich a country 
that it might almost pay for the war. 

That Germany is not to have back her 
former colonies in Africa or elsewhere may 
be taken for granted. But may it be hoped 
that the spirit which breathed through the 
last two sentences would not be the spirit 
in which the mandatories of the League 
of Nations would act ? 


Dr. Nilratan Dhar and Physical 
Chemistry. 


In the January issue of the Modern 
Review we gave an account of the remark. 
able contribution in the domain of Physi- 
cal Chemistry by Mr. Jnanendra Chandra 
Ghosh, m.sc. The credit of being the ini- 
tiator of the systematic study of Physi- 
cal Chemistry in India myst be assigned 
to Dr. Nilratan Dhar. To quote from the 
pablished “Essays and Discourses’ of Sir 
=. C. Ray (p. 48): 

“Physical Chemistry is yet in its infancy, but 
taanks to the labours of Ostwald, Arrhenius and 
cthers it is beginning to assert itself. To Mr. ‘Nil- 
ratan Dhar, one of the most brilliant amongst our 
late pupils, belongs the credit of initiating work in 
this branch in our country, and it is gratifying to 
cote that a monograph on complexions recently 
published in England quotes him as an authority,” 

It gives sincere satisfaction to learn 
from the issue of Nature to hand that 
at a special meeting ofthe Faraday Society 
under the presidency of Sir J.J. Thomson 
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Dr. Nilratan Dhar, 


held to discuss ‘‘the present theory of 
lonisation’? Dr. Dhar has been asked to 
take part in the proceedings along with 
other eminent specialists including Arrhe- 
nius, the father of the dissociation theory. 

We understand that Dr. Dhar besides 
being a D. Sc. of the London University 
has recently become a State Doctor of the 
University of Paris, on the presentation of 
an elaborate thesis which will entitle him 
to be-a Professor of French Universities. 
Dr. Dhar has been studying at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, as a State scholar. 

In the Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission (p. 255) under the heading 
“Chemical Research,’ there is a recom- 
mendation for engaging the services of 8 
chemists of the superior staff including 
two physical chemists. Elsewhere, in Sir 
P.C, Ray’s article (pp. 225-6) will be found 
his authoritative opinion on the supreme 
necessity of engaging noue but Indians for 
these posts. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that whenever the occasion arises Dr. Nil- 
ratan Dhar and Mr. Jnanendra Chandra 
Ghosh, both of whom have won laurels in 
this field, will be the first occupants of 
the two posts ear-marked for physical 
chemistry. 


NOTES 


While going to the press we are grati- 
fied to learn from papers received by this 
week’s mail that Mr. Jnanendra Chandra 
Ghosh’s contribution on the “dilution 
law” naturally formed the subject of dis; 
cussion at the meeting of the Faraday 
Society referred to above. Professor 
Partington, a well-known authority onthe 
subject, devotes six pages to a considera- 
tion of the various conclusions deducible 
from Ghosh's Law. We can only make 
room for the introductory remarks: 
“Whilst the present communication was 
in course of preparation, a series of very 
interesting papers on the dilution law [by 
J. C. Ghosh] appeared, in which the pro- 
blem is treated from a novel standpoint”’. 

It must be a source of supreme gratifi- 
cation to Sir P. C. Ray that the researches 
of two of his brilliant pupils should figure 
conspicuously and simultaneously at the 
Faraday Society’s special session. Indeed 
the highest compliment that may fall to 
the lot of a teacher is that paid by 
Nature (Nov. 21, 1918), namely “Dr. 
Ray’s most important work has been the 
foundation of the Indian Chemical School 
and the establishment of the Bengal Che- 
mica] and Pharmaceutical Works, now a 
flourishing concern,” 


Bengali Lecturer of Philosophy 
at-Oxford. 


. Sometime ago Reuter announced that 
- Mr, Kiran Chandra Mukherjee had been 

elected Lecturer in Bengali at Oxford. 
We learn from the same source now that 
he has been appointed Lecturer in Phi- 
losophy also at that University. Mr. 
Mukerjee passed the Entrance and F. A. 
examinations of Calcutta University from 
the Dacca College with scholarships, and 
graduated from the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, in 1908, with triple honours, in 
English, Sanskrit and Philosophy, stand- 
ing first in English. In 1910 he took his 
M.A. degree from the same College stand- 
ing second in English, and soon after left 
for England, where he joined the London 
University and studied Medieval English 
for sometime. Thence he migrated to Ox- 
ford, where he passed the ‘‘Greats’’ (final 
Honours) Examination in classics (Literoe 
Humaniores), standing second in order of 
merit, In 1917 he finished his academic 
career most brilliatitly by carrying off the 
John Locke scholarship, and thereby earn- 
ing a fellowship, which however he declin- 
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ed,as the terms did not suit {him, He 
scored highest in all the papers, waich 
consisted of such subjects as classical 
scholarship, philosophy, political scierces, 


—_ 
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Mr, Kiran Chandra Mukherjee. 


authropology, &c. The Board of Exami- 
ners reported of him as follows: ‘AIr. 
Mukherjee is an acute thinker with very 
considerable powers of expression and an 
extraordinary capacity for mastering the 
thought and language of European 
authors in various languages, of both 
ancient and modern times... His papers 
showed specially his. knowledge of Plato, 
Plotinus and Bergsson.... Heis a real 
scholar who should some day produce ort- 
ginal work of real value,” &c. 

Mr. Mukherjee has been called to the 
Bar. In a letter to a relation dated 
December 20, 1917, he wrote that he had 
been offered a professorship in Philosophy 
in the Indian Educationai Service, but that 
he had refused the offer, as he wanted to 
enter public life. ‘My intention,’” he 
wrote, “is to do some work, however 
humble, to raise the political status of my 
country.” Mr. Mukherjee is said to be 
engaged ona work on Greek ‘Ptilosop‘ay. 
Having regard to his mastery of Sanskcit, 
Latin and Greek, and of various modern 
European languages, his work is expected 
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to be an originai contribution to the sub- 
ject, in which, for the first time. perhaps, 
Indian philosophy will receive the consi- 
dzration which is its due from one with 
real first-hand knowledge of both Eastern 
and Western philosophy. 7 

Mr. Mukerjee’s education began in\ the 
village pathsala of Brrtara, parganah Vi- 
krampur, in the district of Dacca, where he 
secured a scholarship in the Middle Verna- 
ezlar Examination. His father, Pandit 
SaradakantajVidyaratna, was Head Pandit 
(since retired) of the Dacca Collegiate 
schoo]. Mr. Mukherjee is at present about 
thirty years of age. 

A “Boat-Bride” 

It is only in very recent years that in East 
Bengal, particularly in pargana Vikrampur 
Brahmins of some sub-castes have ceased to 
marry ‘“boat-brides’ belonging to non- 
Brahmin castes and sometimes even to 
Musalman families. Some “boat-brides” 
are still alive as housewives, Awliz Brah- 
riins used to marry dozens and _ scores 
cf wives from Bangsaj Brahmin families 
who feft honoured thereby. The result 
was a scarcity of brides for Bangsaj 
Brahmin bridegrooms. They had often 
to pay as muchas a thousand or 1,200 
Rupees for a bride. So many could 
not marry at all. Hence there sprang 
up a clandestine traffic in brides. Young 
low caste widows, Musalman, young 
women, girls born of illicit unions, fallen 
women—all were induced by various 
means to pass themselves off as Brahmin 
maidens in distant villages, to which they 
were conveyed in boats, because these 
parts had not yet become accessible by 
railway and steamer. They were known 
as Bharar Meye, or ‘“‘boat-brides.”’ Arrived 
at a village, they were offered for marriage 
zo Bangsaj Brahmin lbridegrooms for 
comparatively small amounts. The men 
who married them did not pray into the 
secrets of their personal or family history ; 
—they could guess what it was. Persons 
who married these boat-brides were 
often subjected to social obloquy and 
persecution, but none of them ceased to 
se Brahmins. The frontispiece in the 
present number is an imaginary portrait 
of such a bgat-bride. It is reminiscent of 
the kindof inter-caste Hindu Marriages 
which were current in East Bengal until 
very recent years. Some say that afew 
such marriages still take place occa- 
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sionally. There are many amusing anec- 
dotes told of such brides, and there isa 
well-known humorous song current in 
Bengal relating to them, composed by 
that well-known reformer, the late Babu 
Rash Bihari Mukhopadhyaya, 
his best to strike at the root of Kulin 
succeeded to a great 
extent. 


Have We Enough Doctors ? 

In the course of the speech which the 
Viceroy made in opening the Delhi session 
of the Indian Legislative Council, His Ex- 
cellency referred to the influenza epidemic 
and observed : 

Two lessons we may learn if indeed they have not 
already been sufficiently impressed upon us by the 
ravages of plague and other diseases. The defects 
of sanitation in India are fully recognised, and in 


June last we addressed Local Governments on this , 


subject, and especially on the necessity for sanitary 
organisation in rural tracts, and we placed before them 
the recommendations made by an informal conference 
of Sanitary Commissioners which had been held here. 
In the second place, it is incumbent on us to increase 
our facilities for research. The Medical services in 
India have a proud record in this respect,-a record 
which should encourage us and give us confidence in 
making a bold advance in the establishment of research 
institutes to investigate those ailments which are 
particularly prevalent in India. 

It is surprising that the Viceroy should 
have spoken of only two lessons, and not 
of three. Is he unaware that the number 
of trained doctors in the country is woe- 


fully small? There can be no sanitary ~ 
-organisation without a sufficient number 


of men and women trained in niedical 
schools and colleges; and however much 
the facilities for medical research may be 
increased and whatever the value and 
number of researches carried on, unless 
there be an adequate number of physicians 
to treat patients according to the results 
of these researches, they would be fruit- 
less. Therefore the first thing to do is to 
increase the accommodation in all the 
existing medical institutions and to estab- 


lish a large number of medical schools and | 
colleges all over the country. There is no 


sense in shirking this duty. 


“Place of the Services in the Future 
, Scheme of Things.” 

The way in which the Viceroy dis- 
coursed on ‘‘the place of the services in the 
future scheme of things” ought to satisfy 
the members thereof, particularly the cove 
nanted civilians. They are to continue to- 
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be the real rulers of the country, and the 
Indian ministers are to a great extent to 
play the second fiddle to them and be 


ornamental figure-heads, But let us quote’ 


the Viceroy’s exact words, ‘My first pro- 
position,” as he calls it, is enunciated it 
the following words: “If we set up 
ministers, ministers must administer ; and 
the permanent services must execute. That 
isso well accepted a maxim of our Bri- 
tish polity that no ‘one will- dispute it.” 
This is quite an unexceptionable proposi- 
tion. Not so the second proposition, which 
runs thus: ; 

“But to suppose as has been alleged that we 
propose to place the services as a whole in helpless 
subordination to inexperienced and possibly hostile 
ministers ; that we intend not merely to deprive them 
of power, but to require them blindly to execute 


policies which they cannot reconcile with their self-° 


respect is very seriously to misconceive our purpose. 
Let me explain at once why that is impossible. 
Progress to further constitutional growth in India is 
to come not bya process of drift : not by the English 
Departments or Governments throwing up the- sponge 
out of weariness or a sense that they are fighting a 
losing game; not by our taking back our hand from 
the plough; but by the respohse made by Indians 
to the great opportunity now offered them—by the 
measured verdict of the highest outside impartial 
authority upon their performance. It is recognised 
at ‘the present moment that the time is not ripe for 
Indians to take over the entire management of the 
country. Every moderate and thoughtful Indian 
admits that truth himself. And government, believe 
me, is not the simple thing it may sometimes seem. 
The help of the services, trained, efficient, impartial, 
with their high standards of duty, of character, of 
the public interest, is absolutely essential if this vast 
experiment is to succeed. We cannot afford and we 
do not mean to lose them until India acquires, what 
she has not got at present, something approximately 
as good to put in their place. That is my second 
proposition. . 

We do not at all admit that the ser- 
vices cannot almost entirely be manned by 
competent Indians in the course of a 
decade or so, nor that even at present they 
cannot be largely manned by our own men 
quite successfully. As forthe impartiality 
of the services, as between British and 
Indian interests, the less said the better. 

. The Viceroy thinks that from the indige- 
nous human material India may in course 
of time acquire only something approxi 
mately as good as the British members 
of the services! The high standard of the 
latter is so unapproachable. 

British rulers always manage to ignore 
the economic aspect of the very highly 
paid foreign personnel of the British ad- 
ministration in India. India cannot afford 


-to all the services drawn exclusively from India. 
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to have stich unapproachably efficieat 
men; and their salaries, are all going :o 
be increased very appreciably. 

The Viceroy went on to say in ve-y 
authoritative tones : 

“The Secgetary of State and I have declared: ur 
intention to protect the services in the defence of tr2ir 
rights and the discharge of their duties. I see t at 
apprehensions have heén aroused by the gene-al 
character of his phraseology. Let me now, speek 
for myself and my Government, endeavour to g ve 
precision to the undertaking. In the first place as 
regards their pay and pensions. ,| propose that 112 
pay, pensions, leave and conditions of service ger e- 
rally of the services recruited from England shall a: 
guaranteed at least by statutory order of the Secretzry 
of State, which no authority ir India will have power 
to disregard or vary. My idea is that the all Incia 
services are to be retained,as in a mould cast sy 
Parliament and the Secretary of State, as an exemp ol 
n 


this respect, therefore, I see no cause for disquiet. 


_ Itis perfectly true that no authorivy 
in India will be able to reduce the pay, 
pensions and allowances of the Britis1- 
manned services. Indians will only proce t 
inéftectually by dying prematurely in large 
numbers of malnutrition, famines ard 
pestilences. ; 

In the last place, His Excellency tackled 
the ‘difficult question” of ‘the positicn 
of the services who are under Indian 
Ministers.” It is not quite clear why t 
should have been deemed a difficult ques- 
tion ; for the Montagu-Chelmsford schene 
of diarchy has been so devised as to 
place as few Englishmen under Indian 
ministers as possible—in any case :n 
most provinces at least for the frst 
ten years of. “responsible governmert.” 
However, the Viceroy’s solution of ths 
difficult question is very simple. ‘‘Res- 
ponsible men,” that is to say, men who 
have the good sense to know their place 
and understand who is master and who 
are consequently not possessed of bacl:- 
bone and a stiff neck, must be got 2s 
ministers. Secondly,—but let us quote H:s 
Excellency : 


In the first place, we hope to get as ministers res- 
ponsible men wha will realize how greatly the services 
canhelp them. There is more in this than a fio.s 
hope. We may look to what has happened _ elsewher2. 
It has often been the case that men going in iresh ~o 
office, full of prejudice against the public services, hate 
found them their best ally and protector agains’ tle 
critics which every administrator encoynters, and ha-e 
ended by gaining the full confidence the service 
and giving the service theirs. Secondly, we dc nt 
intend to leave that handling of the services whol.y 
tothe minister. We propose to instruct the Governc:, 
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in 2 published instrument, that we layjon him a personal 
responsibility for securing the weliare of the services. 
He will disallow proposals that aim or tend towards 
their disintegration. The head of every department 
under ministers will have access to the Governor. He 
will be ina position to represent difficulties to him 
before they become acute : and it will be fq: the Gover- 
nor to deal with them by influence and persuasion, and 
finally by tactful exercise of authority. Lastly we 
propose to secure all existirfg rights of appeal to the 
Gcvernment of India and the Secretary of State when- 


ever an officer is prejudicially affected as regards emo- 


luments or pension by a minister’s order. ... 

It may be that even more provisions will b2 re- 
quired. I will merely add that the Government of 
India will always regard this question of the fair treat+ 


ment of the services as one of the cardinal tests by 


which our great experiment will be judged. 


The Viceroy’s words are so explicit tnat 
no elucidation is necessary. He has only 
stated explicitly what could have been 
guessed by intelligent men. The British 
officers will have the ear of the British 
Governor, as the Indian ministers cannot ; 
and full advantage will be taken of this 
natural advantage, increased by all requi- 
site artificial aids. And if the Indian 
ministers cannot keep the British services 
in good humour, why, it would be proved 
to demonstration that Indians are unfit 
for “responsible government.” What 
would-be Indian minister will not feel his 
stature grow by two feet or more at the 
prospect of the great dignity awaiting 
him ? 

British Commercial Interests and the 

Reform Scheme. ° 

Having placated the British-manned 
services, the Viceroy addressed himsel: to 
the task of soothing the ruffled tempe- of 
British capitalists and men of business. He 
cnly made explicit what_we understood 
and explained to our readers at the frst 
cpportunity on a perusal of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. It is that all essectial 
legislation necessary to preserve the prac- 
tical British monopoly in the administra- 
tion and exploitation of India has been 
reserved, as at present, in the hands of 
the Government of India, and the Govern- 
nent of India is to continue to have 
power to carry any legislation in the 
teeth of even solid opposition on the part 
of the people’s representatives. His Ex- 
cellency began by observing: “It would 
Cistress me profoundly if I thought <hat 
we could sefth justice be accused of urder- 
rating either the colossal financial interests 
‘at stake, or the enormous part which 
British non-official energy, character and 
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brains have played in the task of making 
India what ‘she is.’’ The Viceroy here 
refers only to the bright side of the shield. 
But critics of the British “development” 
and exploitation of India, including some 
men of British race, believe that thereisa ~ 
dark side, too. The words which we have 

italicised will serve their purpose as well as 

they have served their purpose of the 

Viceroy. His Exceilency explained the 

position as he saw it, in the following 

words : 

The legislation on which British commerce in the 
main depends is mainly*all-India in character. Some 
of it is embodied in the great commercial codes; some 
of it deals with matters of peculiar interest to industry 
like railways, factories, Petroleum, explosives or mines, 
Now inasmuch as these will remain with the Govern- 
ment of India, who will, as I have laid down more 
than once, retain indisputable authority, there is surely 
no reasonable ground for.apprehension. Commerce 
can make its voice heard just as effectively as here- 
tofore. It may be’ said however that, in the future, 
Provincial Councils will exercise more freely the 
power of amending all-India Acts. But that they can 
only do with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General. In any case there is the safeguard of the 
triple veto of the Governor, the Governor General and . 
the Crown ; and this applies to all provincial legislae 
tion. - 

“It seems to me indeed that the control of the 
matters of peculiar interest to European commerce is 
to a great extent concentrated in the hands of the 
Government of India. I am thinking of the tariff and 
the currency; of banking, railways, shipping, posts 
and telegraphs. In these respects no existing measure 
of security is being diminished, and thetefore appre- 
hension is surely groundless. 

“But evidently it is in the minds of some people 
that in the provincial sphere it will be possible in- 
juriously to affect the commercial cemmunity. Say, 
for instance, by special interests, being singled out to 
bear the burden of provincial taxation or by 
rival interests being artificially stimulated by bounties. 
What protection will there be in such cases? Well, 
the Secretary of State and I have pledged ourselves 
in paragraph 344 to reserve to Government power to 
protect any industry from prejudiced attack or pri- 
vileged competition. To speak for myself, I believe 
this can be secured by embodying this undertaking in 
the instrument of instructions given to the Governor 
on appointment, wherein he will be informed that His 
Majesty's Government lay on him a responsibility for 
seeing that the pledge is made good. With sucha 
public document in his hands the Governor, with the 
Government of India and Secretary of State behind 
him, would be in a very strong position to resist all 
proposals of his ministers which appeared to him to 
be acts of hostility to British commerce. There will 
moreover be representatives of that interest sitting in 
the provincial chamber; and I cannot do them the 
injustice of supposing that they will fail to bring any 
just grievance effectively to the Governor’s notice, or 
if need be to remind him of his responsibility. 


These paragraphs ought to satisfy all 
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British merchants and industrialists in 
India that they will not lose any of the 
fair and unfair advantages which they at 
present enjoy, when India comes to have 
“responsible government.” There is no 
doubt that national governments have in 
all countries, and particularly in industri- 


ally backward countries, given and still: 


give more encouragement, protection and 
advantages to indigenous capitalists, mer- 
chants,industrialists and entrepreneurs than 
to foreign men of these classes. But in India 
“responsible government” is not going 
even approximately to mean a national 
government. Therefore, for the satisfac- 
tion of foreign administrators and foreign 
exploiters, prospective Indian ministers 
have been sought in advance to be brought 
to a suitably timid frame of mind, so that 
they may not even dream of doing for 
their country’s commerce and industries 
what the ministers of self-ruling countries 
have done and still do for theirs. 

But are we down-hearted at the pros- 
pect ? NO. Our soulis not conquered or 
killed. We should firmly resolve to find a 
way to bein our country for its good 
what any other men are in theirs. 


The Source of India’s ‘“‘good sense.” . 


In the concluding paragraph of his 
speech the Viceroy said : 

“Nor would I have you suppose that I have an- 
xieties in regard to the Indian masses, for each year 
I have spent here has strengthened my confidence 
in the solid good sense of India as a whole. The bulk 
of the Indian masses may live their lives remote from 
affairs lacking in education, still wanting in most of 
the paraphernalia of progress. They may perhaps 
in some sense be voiceless masses. But the good 
sense of India springs from a deep political instinct 
from lessons elarnt in a harsh school perhaps, learnt 
in ill-rewarded toil, in pestilence and famine and under 
the drums and tramplings of many a stern conqueror, 
but still learnt and not to be easily unlearnt. In that 
instinct lies a solid foundation for our public life. There 
lies our ultimate source of strength,” 

It may be that the Viceroy wanted to 
pay India a compliment. 

But is that “good sense” really worth 
much which is, in plain language, syno- 
nymous with ingrained timidity due to the 
repeated and age-long thrashing and cruel 
treatment which the people have received 
at the hands of “many a stern con- 
queror’’? Oris that “good sense” either 
really worth much which is synonymous 
with the stolid insensibility and despon- 
dency born of ill-rewarded toil and of 
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sufferings from famine and pestilence ' 
That good sense aloneis worth the nam 
which teaches the courageous, opefal 
healthy, capable and educated person to br 
honorably peace-loving and sober. Thx 
kind of good sense which the Viceroy spoke 
of cannot be a solid foundation for prblic 
life of any sort, though it may be a solic 
foundation for the stillness of public lift 
Jessness. When-the’Viceroy said: ‘There 
lies our ultimate source of strength,” what 
did he mean by ‘our’? Did he mean the 
strength of the foreign bureaucracy? li 
so, he was right. Forthe greater the .ife- 
lessness of the Indian pudlic born of timi- 
dity, indifference to worldly affairs and 
despondency, the stronger would the bu- 
reaucracy remain. But if he meant the 
strength of the Indian people, he was 
wrong. For a people who are timid in- 
different and despondent owing to carses 
mentioned above, can never be strong in 
any sense or in any direction. 


A Queer “Test of Capacity.” 


There is a very amusing passage, a 
passage which takes it for granted that 
the Indian people and the Indian members 
of council are fools, in the speech which Sir 
William Vincent made in introducing the 
Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill, 
known as Rowlatt Bill No. 2. He said: 


Iask the Council very earnestly to realise heir 
own responsibility in this matter. There are many here 
who claim responsible government for the country, 
some sooner some later ; are they willing to accept 
the responsibility which responsible goverment inevi- 
tably connotes; are they willing to face the hcstile 
criticism which must frequently be expected when 
action is taken in the public interest? My Lord, 
there are many who are watching the conduct 
of this Council on this occasion with great 
interest ; it will be regarded by many as a test 
of capacity—whether the Members of the Council have 
the courage todo what is right in assisting thie 
Governmennt in its first duty, the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity, Will the Members be fcund 
wanting, and giveafight to anyone to say that their 
attitude on this question indicates their unfitness for 
responsible government ? I earnestly hope that no 
such occasion and no such material will be furnished to 
those who are opposed to political progress in this 
country. 

One may ask the Government of which 
Sir William isa member a plain questicn: 
If all the Indian members vote for the two 
Rowlatt Bills, will Government and Brit-sh 
officials admit in practice our fitness ‘or 
responsible government ? WilMéhe non. 
official British community in India, wh.ch 
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:n this matter as in most others view 
things from the same angle as the officials 
admit in practice our fitness for responsible 
government ? That is to say, will Govern- 
ment, and the official and non-official 
European communities, cease to put 
obstacles in the way of our getting respon- 
sible government, and try their best to 
help usin getting it as early as practic- 
able? Certainly not. They will find out 
a thousand and one other excuses for 
delaying the grant of responsible govern- 
ment. What Sir William said wasa trick, 
a dodge, a trap. No one is so foolish as to 
be taken in and fall into the trap. 


Sir William spoke of the Indian Mem- 
her’s responsibility in the matter. It must 
be a very curious kind of responsibility 
which does not enable the Members to 
promote-the welfare of their countrymen 
even by complete unanimity, but which en- 
ables them only to injure their countrymen 
by weakly siding with the bureaucracy. 
Responsibility implies Right, it implies 
controlling power. Those who have no 
controlling power have no Responsibility 
in the sense in which Sir William used the 
word. “Thatis to say, the Indian Mem- 
bers are not responsible, to a greater 
extent than any ordinary citizen, for the 
maintenance of law and order in the 
‘country. It is the bureaucrats who are 
responsible. Our representatives will be 
responsible when there is Home Rule. 


Sir William asked those Members who 
claim responsible government for the 
country, ‘are they willing to accept the 
responsibility which responsible Govern- 
ment inevitably connotes ; are they 
willing to face the hostile criticism which 
must frequently be expected when action 
is taken in the public interest ?”’ Every 
‘advocate of self-government will certainly 
‘reply in the affirmative. But what is the 
‘responsibility which responsible govern- 
ment inevitably connotes}? It is the respon- 
sibility which comes simultaneously with 
or after the acquisition of responsible 
government. It cannot be connoted, where 
there is yet no responsible - government. 
Those who do not possess and exercise the 
right of responsible government, cannot 
be asked to make themselves responsible 
in the same way as those who possess this 
Tight. © 

The responsibility, then, which respon- 
sible government connotes, rests with 
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those who are actually in possession of the 
right and power of responsible government, 
Having made this position clear, let us 
see what this responsibility means. And 
first let us see what it does not mean. 
Jt ,dces not mean the surrender of 
one’s own judgment to 
bureaucracy or oligarchy in power. On 
the contrary, it implies the possession 
of the power to judge for oneself and to 
firmly act according to that judgment. 
The next thing which this responsibility 
implies is that the responsible man is 
to have perfect freedom to consider all 
possible means and measures for the attain- 
ment of a certain object and to choose the 
best of these. Suppose the object is to pre- 
vent the growth of sedition, anarchism, 
and revolutionary tendencies in India. A 
responsible Indian, we mean one who has 
the power which responsibility implies, 
would consider all thecircumstances which . 
in different countries have given rise to 
these evils, and he would first of all 
try to remove the social, political, and 
economic causes thereof. If necessary, he 
may also think of and have recourse to 
repressive measures. In any case, his hands 
would not be tied to the adoption of only 
one course, and that at the dictation of 
outsiders. Sir William’s idea of respon- 
sibility is quite ludicrous. He seems to say 
in effect: “ZI say, you must coerce, because 
that is my decision; if you don’t agree, you 
are unfit for responsible government.” Or, 
in other words, the only person who is fit 


for responsible government is one who is “- 


such a fool that he cannot think and judge 
and devise means for himself but agrees 
slavishly to acquiesce in the judgment of 
others. _ : 

Sir William’s second question was ‘“‘are. 
they willing to face the hostile criticism 
which must frequently be expected when 
action is taken in the public interest ?” 
Considering the powers and position of 
the Indian Members and the present cons. 
titution of the Government of India, this 
was a supremely puerile and ludicrous 


question. Any Indian Member might well 3 


reply, ‘Why do you expect me to face the 
hostile criticism which is expected because 
of the action which you SAY you are going 
to take in the public interest? I shall 
certainly be prepared to face hostile criti- 
cism when, being in a position and-having 
the power freely todo both what is plea- 
sant and what is unpleasant to the public, 
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I choose to do, in the public interest as I 
understand it, what is unpleasant.” 

Sir William, and with him all official 
and non-official Anglo-Indians (old style) 
we presume, professed to be curious to as- 
certain ‘‘whether the Members of tlfe 
Council have the courage to do what is 
right in assisting the Government in its 
first duty, the maintenance of the public 
tranquility.” On many occasions when 
one boy wants another to do something 
‘wrong or mischievous, he says, ‘‘you dare 
not do it.” If the latter is a fool, heis 
taken in and says, “I dare,” and immedia- 
tely does it. But as the work of the Indian 
Legislative Council is not child’s play, it 
1s generally believed that Sir William was 
serious when he asked his questions. Let 
us then seriously consider the question 





by eens the question more than once. In 
the first place, he takes it for granted that 
there is or may certainly or most probably 
bein the near future a disturbance of the 
tranquility, to maintain which steps 
should now be taken. In the second place 
he takes it for granted that the object of 
the Rowlatt Bills is and solely is the main- 
tenance of the public tranquility, and that 
the result of their enactment. and enforce- 
. ment will certainly be and will be nothing 
.else than the maintenance of public tran- 
quility. In the third place, he assumes 
that itis right to assist the Government 
;to pass coercive laws in the present state 
‘of the country and considering all the cir- 
cumstances. Inthe fourth place, he takes 
it for granted that there is no other or no 
better means to maintain the public 
tranquility than coercive legislation. In 
the fifth place he takes it for granted 
.that if the Indian Members of the Council 
refuse to Vote with the officials in the 
debate on those bills, it would be because 
of their want of courage. We hold, on the 
contrary, that if they vote against the 
« bills, it will be a proof of their sound judg- 
ment, courage and patriotism, and, there. 
fore of their fitness and capacity for self- 
rule, Similarly there may be a legitimate 
‘difference of opinion as regards all his 
other assumptions. ; 


Were the “Forces of Laws and Order 
Vanquished”? ; 
_ The Rowlatt Committee’s Report isa 
justification of the policy of internment of 
hundreds of men under the Defence of India 
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NOTES 


printed above. Sir William is guilty of . 
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Act rules and of the confiriement of mary 
others as state prisoners under Regulaticn 
3 of 1818, on the ground that, as the 
forces of law and order had been vaucuisa- 
ed by the forces of anarchism and revo- 
“lution, it was necessary to callin the aid 
of special laws and procedure to re-esta)- 
lish the ascendancy oflaw and order. This 
assumption,—that the forces of law ard 
order had been* vanquished, and may be 
vanquished again in the absence of special 
laws and procedure—is also, practically 
put forward as the justification for enacz- 
ing special repressive laws, In the debate 
on Rowlatt Bill No. 2, Rao Bahadur B.N. 
Sarma combated this assumption. He 
asked whether it was correct statemert 
of fact to say that the forces of law and 
order had been vanquished. He submitted 
it was not, and gave reasons for his sub- 
mission. ‘ 


I take the liberty to say that the police of Bengal 


. as of other provinces have been as efficient, ora 


much more efficient, in tracking this particular kind 3f 
crime than they have been in grappling with other 
serious forms of crime, and jf there is any inefficiency, 
if there is any inability to cope with the situation, it 1s 
not to be noticed in this particular case alone, ebut it is 
to be found al! along in the case of grave crime. | beg 
permission to quoteonly a few facts to show...{hat n 
the matter of the sedition trials the percentage vf 
convictions has been much higher than in the case of 
murders and dacoities, and therefore it is not a correct 
fact to say that the forces of law and order have been 
found inadequate inthis particular instance. If you 
say that they have been all along inadequate in dealirg 
with grave crime, I have no answer but to say, ‘yes,’ 
but if the Government thinks that they have becn 
adequate in dealing with grave crime, but that in this 
particular instance alone they have failed, I beg ‘o 
join issue with them.... The Committee say that in the 
ten attempts <o strike at revolutionary conspiracies, 
192 persons were involved in the prosecutions launched, 
and that 63 were convicted, that isa percentage of 
abont 33. Ncw, my Lord, what has been the fate of 
the cases which have been brought to the Courts fcr 
murder and dacoity ? You find in Bengal during tl:e 
year 1912, 420 reporte@ cases of murders and only 29 
convictions, which is 9 per cent. You find in 1915, 
514 reported cases and 71 convictions, about 11 per 
cent. ; in 1917, 425 and 60 convictions..., 


“Take dacoities again. You find there were in 
1912, 249 dacoities and you have had only tg convice 
tions or 7 per cent. and you had in 1915, 769 dacoities 
and 102 convictions, as against 24 or so in the case of 
sedition. You might multiply instances and you will 

- find that, although the Bengal police take credit to 
themselves that in the detecting of cases including 
miscellaneous cases they have been more efficient 
than the rest cf India, taking the whole ‘OPindia the 
police in other provinces have been much more efficient 
than the Bengal police in the matter of trackling grave 
crime, -“ThereZore, my Lord, having such an inefficient 
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machinery in your hands, can the Government com- 

plain that the people have not loyallyco-operated in 

dealing with this sort of grave crime? It is not the 

fault of the people that they have not succeeded in 

enabling the Government to secure a larger number 

of convictions. It is the fault of the administrative , 
machinery.... Therefore, if you ask fgr a remedy, the 

remedy is to make the police in general, and the Bengal 

police in particular, more efficient. 


Another argument aglvanced by the 
Rowlatt Committee, namely, that the 
convictions have not been able to repress 
crime, was subjected to criticism by Mr. 
Sarma. He asked: 


Have they repressed crime in the case of murder ? 
Have they repressed crime in the case of dacoity ? 
We find that the number of crimes has been increasing 
year after year throughout India, This state of 
things is not confined to the case of sedition alone ; 

_, it is to be found in the case of all grave crime. 3,340 
reported murders in 1903 and 4,770 in 1915. with 
1,103 and 1,401 convictions and 2,339 and 3,738 
dacoities with 443 and 733 convictions. I shall not 
weary the Council with further figures, but that is the 
state of things. 


His practical suggestion was: 


Just as you stamped out the Thugs by a special 
department, if need Ee create a special department 
and stamp out this crime. Ifa province is so beggarly 
as not to be able to find money for it, take the money 
from the other provinces, if necessary, in order to be 
able to finance that province; but inthe name of 
common sense do not deprive the people of other 
provinces of their rights and liberties, or at any 
tate do not subject them to the risk of losing their 
rights and liberties simply because you find one ad- 
ministration unable to cope with crime of a particular 
character. 


“Well, therefore, my first position is that the state- 
ments upon which the Rowlatt Committee has based 
its recommendations that the forces of law and order 
have been found not to be equal to the occasion and 
that convictions have not been able to repress crime 
are only partially true, and that if we are to follow 
up the logic of the proposals, we shall havé to discard 
‘judicial administration in the case of all grave crimes 
also in order to be able to attain the ends we have in 
view, , 


Higher Pay for the I. M. S. 
A Reuter’s telegram reads thus :— 


Lonpon, Fes. 12, 

The Secretary of State for India informed a depu- ' 
tation from the British Medical Assoclation that 
improvements in pay for permanent officers of the In- 
dian Medical Service, both military and civil, approxi- 
mating to thirty-three per cent on the present rates 
of military pay, had been approved of from December 
Ast laste™The object of this measure was to attract 
European candidates of the bighest qualifications. - 
Mr. Montagu said he was of opinion that it was 
desirable that medical men should enjoy as fully as 


_Caleutta, placed under proper medical 
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possible opportunities for private practice. No furthée 
restriction iu this connection was contemplated. The 
deputation expressed satisfaction, and promised 
cordial co-operation in securing recruits. 


Money can always be found for increas- 
ing the pay and emoluments of British 
officials. But for the spread of education, 7 
improvement of sanitation, &c., we must 
pay fresh taxes. : ; 

Every British-manned service is going 
to have its salaries so increased that 
there is sure to be no monies left for 
adequate expenditure on education, sani- 
tation, &c., without fresh taxation ! 


Case of Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh. ! 


The reader remembers the case of Babu | 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, Mm. a., State 
prisoner, who has been lying inea state 
of stupor since 1917 in the Lunatic 
Asylum at Berhampore. His mothe? 
petitioned the Bengal Government pray- 
ing that her son might be brought to 



























treatment, and she and other members 
of her family allowed to live with him. 
She received the following reply from 
Government on February 1st :— 


Srimati Dakshayani Dassi is informed that Governe 
ment are now ina position to make special arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of her son, State Prisoner 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh and herself within the Berham- 
pore Lunatic Asylum. ‘The quarters provided would 
consist of 2 rooms, 3 outhouses and a courtyard fitted 
with a watertap and latrine, all surrounded by a hig’ 
wall and affording privacy. 

2. Srimati Dakshayani Dassi is invited to say 
whether she is prepared to accept this offer and if so, 
which if any, of her immediate relatives or domestics 
she would wish to accompany her. It should be 
understood that if the offer is accepted, the rules of 
the Asylum must be strictly complied with, and also 
that no visitors of any kind from outside can be received 
within the Asylum except under orders of the Superin- 
tendent or of Government, and in accordance with 
such conditions as may be imposed. Her son will 
continue to receive from the authorities of the Asylum 
the same medical attention as he is at present receivings 


The officialreply is heartless, and un- 
necessarily so. The prisoner has bee 
lying in a senseless condition and is incap- 
able of any mischief. Government would 
lose nore by even setting him uncon- 
ditionally free. Under the circumstances, 
why ask the poor mother also to reduce 
herself to the condition of an imprisoned 
lunatic for her son’s sake. She has again 
petitioned Government, praying 
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(a) that he may be brought down to -Caleutta 
with proper arrangements as to nursing and feeding, 
ete, where to my mind he may be properly treated 
and nowhere else ; 

_ and(b) to place him under the necessary super- 
vision of the Government but in a condition in which 
he may feel that he isin familiar environment under 
constant attendance and care of his near and °dear 
ones and not under the present restraiat. 


It is a very reasonable prayer and 
ought to be granted, . 

We understand that at a public meeting 
held on Feb. 16 in the Hooghly town hall, 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. .Rai 
Bahadur Mahendrachandra Mitra, m.a., 
B.L., the following resolution was carried : 


“That this meeting places on record its deep sense 
of regret at the manner in which the Government 
have treated the unfortunate Jyotishchandra Ghose 
state prisoner lying in a state of absolute stupor and 
insanity in the Berhampore Lunatic Asylum for 
about two years, and for the sake of justice and 
humanity urges upon the Government to accede to 
the prayer of his mother for his transfer to Calcutta 
for medical treatment. 


It was moved by Babu Jatindranath 
Banerji, a respectable merchant . of the 
place, and seconded by Babu Mihir, Lal 
Das, a local senior pleader. 

It would be an act of justice and hu- 
manity if some member of the Bengal 
legislative council moved some such reso- 
lution as the following :— 


“That in consideration of the long period for 
which Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghose has been lying 
ina state of absolute stupor and insanity and of 
the shattered state of his health and mind this coun- 
cil requests the Government to recommend to the 
Government of India that he be released from 
detention, or allowed to live with his mother with 
necessary arrangements as to feeding and nursing 
under Government supervision.” 


We also think that, with. reference to 
the provisions of Regulation 3 of 1818, 
questions like the following ought to be 
asked by some Hon. Member of Council :— 


(i) Have the Govt. received regularly “periodical 
reports on the conduct, health, and the comfort” of 
Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, under sec. 3 of Reg. 
Ill of 1818, “from the officer in whose custody”? he 
has been placed ? 


(ii) Ifso, will the Govt. be pleased to state whether 
“the grounds of the order for his detention came under 
revision from time to time,” particularly during the 
period of insanity and stupor ? 


(ii) [If so, will the Govt. be pleased to state if the 
grounds of continuing in force the order for his deten- 
tion after he became insane and stuporous were made 
known in writing to the state prisoner, or to his mother, 
or to any of his relatives, so that any of them might 
“bring to the notice of the Govt. all circumstances relat- 
ing to those grounds ?” 
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In the above draft. of questions, tle 
words within inverted commas are take1 
from Regulation 3 of 1818. 


Mr. Aurobindo Ghose on Mr. Patel’s Bill. 


Mr. Ranchordas Lotwalla, the manc- 
ging director of the Hindustan, has receiv- 
ed the following letter from Mr. Aurobindo 
Ghose containing’ his opinion on Mr. 
Patel’s bill for validating Hindu intercaste 
marriages ; 

In answer fo your request for 9 statement cf ny 
opinion on the intermarriage question, | can onl; sz y 
that every thing will have my full approval which hel.» 
to liberate and strengthen the life of the individual in 
the frame of a vigorous society and restore the freedom 
and energy which India had in her heroic tires of 
greatness and expansion. Many of our present soci‘ 
forms were shaped, many of our customs origina.ed in 
a time of contraction and decline. They had ther ut:- 
lity for self-defence and survival within narrow Lmits, 
but are a crag upon our progress in the present hour 
when we ace called upon once again to enter upon 1 
free and ccurageous self-adaptation and expansicn, I 
believe in en aggressive and expanding, not in a naz- 
rowly defensive and self-contracting, Hinduism. 


Whether Mr. Patel’s bill is the best way to orin¢g 
about the cdject intended, is a question on which I can 
pronounce no decided opinion. I should have pre- 
ferred a change from within the acces rather than 
one brought about by legislatior. But [ recognise th> 
difficulty created by the imposition of the rigid and 
mechanical notions of European Jurisprudence or the 
old Hidu Law which was that of a society living and 
developing by an organic -evolution. It is no longer 
easy or perhaps in this case possible to deveiop <. new 
custom or révert to an old—for the change proposed 
amounts {o no more than sucha reversion. It vould 
appear tha: the difficulty created by the legisliture 
can only be removed by a resort to legislation. Ir that 
case the bill has my approval, 


The Budget. 


Sir James Meston presents the Finance 
Statement to-day (1st March) and diszus- 
sion thereon, in the Imperial Legislazive 
Council, comes off from the 7th to the 12th 
instant. The “Budget for 1919-20, in its 


-final form, will be presented to the Council 


on the 21st idem. Reserving our com- 
ments thereon, till then, it will be in 
the meantime interesting to know what 
the word “Budget” signifies and how it 
came to be first used in Great Britain, 
“Budget” is derived from the old Irish 
word “bolge” or “bole”’—a sack; but it has 
come toits placein the English language 
in rather a tortuous way. It was ador ted 
into the Latin tongue in the form cf ‘bul- 
ga,” meaning a leathern Dag or wal-et. Un 
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its entry into the French language ‘‘bul- 
ge’ became “bouge,’? and it is from 
‘Exugette,’ the diminutive of ‘‘bouge,” 
trit we get the English word “budget.” 
fiz hundred years ago “‘bulga”’ was used 
in Sngland to denote a saddle bag. Then 
tL: Srench form replaced the Latin. Lord 
F2 ners, about 1530, writes of a ‘“‘boget” 
‘ wich leteers hangyingsat his sadel bow,” 
ecd Udall, in 1542, ofa “pourse or a bou- 
gette.”’ Iu his French-English Dictionary, 
p- lished in 1650, Randle Cotgrave gives 
és the meaning of “bougette” “a Hitle 
cower or trunke of wood covered with 
lenther,’”’ and adds, ‘Now gentleman calls 
sc koth any such trunke and the box or 
ti in their cabinets wherein they keep 
th-ir money.” Later on “budget’’ came 
bra natural process to mean not the 
teither-covered trunk but its contents, 
uid when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘cox from his leather-covered despatch 
‘acx the papers relating to his financial 
aroposals he was said to “open his Bud- 
acz.” This usage had become firmly es- 
~22.ished in 1733, for in a pamphlet entitl- 
cc “The Budget Opened” Sir Robert 
ialpole was compared, apropos of his 
‘c*thcoming Excise Bill, to a mounte- 
‘lank opening his wallet of quack medicines 
ard conjuring tricks. “At length’’, says the 
iter, ‘the Mountain is delivered. What 
s revealed ? Nothing but what has been 
xsccwn, confuted and exploded long ago. 
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The Budget is opened, and our State 
Emperick ‘hath dispensed his packets by 
his many couriers through all parts of the 
kingdom.” Thus the word ‘‘Budget” gain- 
ed its first footing in the political voca- 
bulary in England as a term of abuse. 
In the “Gentleman's Magazine” in 1764 
there occurs the following passage refer- 
ring to the financial statement for the 
year :—‘The Administration has conde- 
seended......to explain the Budget to the 
meanest capacity,” and in the Annual 
Register for 1785 we have—‘‘on the 30th 
June Mr. Pitt opened the national ac- 
counts for the present year, on what is 
generally termed ‘The Budget.” 


To Intending Subscribers. 


We printed 5,000 copies each of the 
January and February numbers. As these 
have been exhausted, and there will not be 
a second edition, these two numbers will 
no longer be available. We have printed 
5250 copies of the present March number, 
New subscriptions may begin from March 
orany subsequent number. The March 
number, too, is expected to be exhausted 
during the month. Owing to the high price 
of paper we are not making any provision 
for supplying back numbers of the current 
year. 





Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 211, Corawallia Street, Calcutta. 
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have before me three pronouncements 
] on “National education’ one by Mrs. 

Annie Besant, the other by Mr. B. G. 
Tilak, and the third by Sir Rash Behari 
(hose. Of these, Mrs. Besant’s is perhaps 
the only one which embodies ideas on the 
subject. I say this without any disrespect 
tothe others. I will, therefore, consider 
that one first. 


Says Mrs. Besant: 


“Nothing can more swiftly emasculate national 
life, nothing can more surely weaken national char- 
acter, than allowing the education of the young to 
be controlled by foreign influences, to be dominated 
by foreign ideals. From 1896, onwards, I have ven- 
tured to urge on the Indian people ‘that the educa- 
tion which was given to their sons was denational- 
{sing and despiritualising. Foreign habits, foreign 
manners, foreign dress, foreign ways are all enforced 
{n a foreign language, with, in missionary schools, a 
foreign religion to boot, sterilising the boy’s heart, 
and despiritualising his whole nature, Is it any 
wonder that the national spirit decayed, until a 
vigorous effort was made to capture education by 
oe Ram, Hansraj (and others mentioned in article 
He 

Coming to the constructive side of the 
problem, Mrs. Besant propounds the 
question “what must our national 
education be,’? and then answers it in the 
following terms : 


(1) It must be controlled by Indians, shaped by 
Indians, carried on by Indians. It must hold up 
Indian -ideals of devotion, wisdom, and morality, 
and must be permeated by the Indian religious spirit 
rather than fed on the letter of the creeds. That 
spirit is spacious, tolerant, all-embracing, and recog- 
nises that man goes to God along many roacs and 
that all the prophets came from him. 

‘(2) National education must live in an atmos- 
phere of proud and glowing patriotism, and this at- 
mosphere must be kept sweet, fresh, and bracing by 
the study of Indian literature, Indian history, Indian 
triumphs In science, in art, in politics, in war, in co- 
lonisation, in manufactures, in trade, in commerce. 
The Arthashastra must be studied as well as the 


‘ from the homes of the Nation. 


‘ eustoms, and traditions. 


Dharimashastra, science-and politics as well as rel_- 
10m, . a“ 

(8) \National-Education-must not be separated 
The ideals, the inter- 
ests, the principles, the emotions of the one must be 
those of the other. For the Nation is built ont of 
families, and the present opposition between the 
home and the school must cease. The teachers iu 
school and college must workin harmony with the 
teachers in the home. 

“(4) National education must meet the national 
temperament at every point, and develop the nation- 
alcharacter, Indiais not to become a lesser—nor 
even a greater—England, but to evolve into a might- 
ier India. British ideals are good for Britain, but it 
is India’s ideals that are good for India. We de not 
want echozs nor monotones; we want a chorai 
melody of nations, mirroring the varied qualities of 
Nature and of God. Shall Nature show but a s:ngle 
color, and trees and flowers, and mountains, and 
sky wear but a single hue? Harmonious variety 
and not monotony is the mark of perfection. 

“Away from all apologies for India, with all 
deprecatory explanations of India's ways and 
India is herself, and needs 
not to be, justified; for verily, God has evolved no 
greater, no more exquisite nationality than India’: 
amoung all the broken reflections of His own perteci 
beauty.” 


The language of this pronouncement is 
dear to the heart of every Nationalist. 
It is spirited and ‘stimulating as well as 
ennobling and encouraging. As a piece 
of rhetoric, it is exquisite. I have often 
used similar language, and with good 
results. I may use it again if occasion 
demands it. We Indians owe a gr2at 
debt of gratitude to Mrs. Besant, for 
her activities in connection with che 
Theosophical Society, and the Central 
Hindu College at Benares. Our obliza- 
tions to her have grown immensely, both 
in volume and intensity by hey lead and 
interest in the Home Rule {movqnent. 
Consequently, anything that cOmes tr m 
her must receive our careful and résy’ect‘ul 
consideration. Yet these facts make it all 
the more incumbent upon us not to hea 
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cate to say ‘we differ’, when, after a 

cateful and respectful consideration, we do 

differ from her. Iam certain that she does 
not want us to follow her blindly. She 
lays no claim to infallihility. 

‘Indian publicists have a duty to per- 
farm. They are planning the future of 
their nation, which is at the present mo- 
tcentin a state of transition and is under- 
g2ing a process of transformation. So 
ruch depends on educations 

Education is the most vital question 
fcr us. It is the most important of all 
oar problems.+ In a wayit is the funda- 
mental problem. We cannot aftord to 
have loose and confused ideas about edu- 
cation, the aims and ends of education,. 
and the methods of education. Our whole 
fiture hinges on it. It behoves. us, there- 
fore, to devote all the mental energy, 
which we possess, to the right under- 
szanding and the right solution thereof, 

“=: would not do to be carried away by 
prejudices and mere sentimentality. The 
decison must be arrived at by deep, careful 
and critical consideration of the whole 
question. A hastily arrived at decision, 
crone that is founded on prejudice and 
sentimentality, may materially hinder our 
crogress or, atany rate, slow down the 
rate of progress. 

The national mind is just now in a fluid 
condition. It needs wise and thoughtful 
suidance. Like wax, it will take such 
impressions as those ‘whom the people 
Love and respect, and in whose wise leader- 
ship they have confidence, decide to give. 
Tendencies created, prejudices reared, sen- 
timents disseminated, when they go deep 
into the psychology of the nation, are 
difficult to uproot. To create national 
tendencies, sentiments, prejudices, impres- 
sions, and preferments in haste, under the 
tdea that they can be corrected, later, 
~vhen found to be wrong, involves so 
much waste of energy and opportunity 
shat no wise leader ought to do it light. 
heartedly. This essay is only a plea for 
eareful, critical consideration, as well as 
>road, thoughtful planning. There is no 
intention to indulge in petty or destructive 
xriticism, nor to.pose as an oracle, 
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; irs , we should come toa clear un- 

4 derstanding of what our national ideals 
“are. Dawe want to be an integral part 
“wef the “civilized world’, making our con- 
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tribution to its progress, by thought and 

action, or do we want to be an isolated 

national unit, happy in our retirement and 

isolation ? Of course, we want political 

liberty, economic independence, social soli- 

daritv and religious freedom; but for what - 
ends? Are these things ends in themselves 

or only means to some other and higher 

end? Ifso, what is that end ? 

Some will say that salvation is the 
ultimate end we desire. But what is meant 
by “salvation”? Is it the Nirvana of 
Buddhism, the merging of the individual 


-soulinthe supreme soul of the vedanta, 


the temporary bliss of the Arya Samaj, 
the mukti of the Christian, or the paradise 
of the orthodox Moslem ? Or are these 
after all only delusions? The real salva- 
tion lies in freedom from misery, poverty, 
disease, ignorance and slavery of every 
kind, in this life, now and here for our. 
selves, and hereafter for our successors, 
There are religions which enjoin on their 
followers the duty of suffering all the 
pangs of misery, poverty, disease, igno- 
rance and slavery, in order to have the 
certainty of bliss and happiness hereafter 
in the life to come. In fact, this is more or 
less the tendency of all religions which 
have been systematised. 

From the earnestness, which all classes 
of Indians are displaying in fighting out 
misery, poverty, disease, ignorance and 
slavery, it appears that they have made 
up their minds on one question at least, 
whatever be the ultimate salvation, mukti 
or nydat or nirvana. Our people do not 
want misery, poverty, disease, ignorance 
and slavery either for themselves or for 
their children. Hindus (Santanists, Arya 
Samajists, Brahmo Samajists, Vedantists 
and others), Moslems, Christians, all are 
agreed on this point. Everyone is trying 
to explain his own dogma or creed, in such 
away as to make a pursuit of happiness 
in this world by the righteous acquisition 
of wealth and health and knowledge, a 
desirable end. The natural bent of the 
human mind is alsoin the same direction. 
But priests, prophets and reformers are 
not dead, nor do they show any signs of 
death. They are just hiding their heads 
and biding their time. With the least en- 
couragement and stimulus they come out 
into the open and start their poisonous 
propaganda. 

Vairagya, a life of renunciation and 
poverty, is still the ostensible goal of every 
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religion. Sannyasis, Dervishes and Monks, 
are still our ideals among men. Even the 
most rational and liberal-minded reformer 
respects and reveres them. Men of reli- 
gion we call them, and hence our instinc- 
tive, impulsive, deep-rooted sentiment in 
their favour. What is worse is that some 
modern educated men, who are neither 
priests nor monks, and who in most cases 
do not themselves lead a life of asceticism, 
are holding up the same ideal for their 
younger countrymen. 

Every religion contains some beautiful 
and sublime principles which save its fol- 
lowers from utter annihilation in the 
struggle for life, be it individual or social, 
but the bulk of every religion’s teaching 
and its literature as ordinarily understood, 
lays emphasis on the negation of life, as 
distinguished from its assertion and inten- 
sification. 

Higher Hindu religion teaches that sal- 
vation lies in gnan (knowledge) ,—not mete 
knowledge, but realised knowledge. It 
insists that those who aspire to this kind 
of knowledge, must live a full Jife, albeit a 
controlled life, before they can acquire that: 
kind of gnuan. They must do their full 
duty to society and learn all that has to 
be learnt by social amenities, relations and 
Sensations. Then they can renounce cer- 
tain phases of life, in favour of certain 
others. A vow of poverty did not in 
ancient times involve an exaltation of 
poverty over wealth, but only freedom 
from the obligations of property at a cer- 
tain stage of one’s life. In fact the most 
ancient literature of the Hindus makes no 
mention except by far-fetched implication 
of Sannyasis. All the great Rishis and 
Munis of the past had property, as well as 
families. They preferred to live away from 
crowds only for purposes of research, for 
Yoga Samadhi, and concentration of mind 
on the problems of life. That condition 
was not an end in itself, but a_ social 
means for a social end. 

It was not a desire of Mukti alone that 
led them to do it, but the’ very social and 
admirable desire of helping humanity by a 
rational solution.of the problems of life. 
Look how this ideal was degraded in later 
times, until we came to exalt a life of mere 
tyag (renunciation) as such, and to place 
it at the top of life’s edifice, asa goal, an 
end and a lighthouse. It is true the whole 
nation never practised it, but that was 
because it was impossible to doso. As 
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many people as wished to adopt i:, 4ia 
adopt it, until we find that to-day a good 
part of thé nation having abandoned ell 
productive economic work, engages iisclf 
in preaching the virtues of Sadhuism. nd 
in making the people believe that nex-*to 
becoming a Sadhu himself, the best tk rg 
for a mareto do to avoid damnation is to 
feed and maintain Sadhus, 

I am afraid what I have said of. Hin lv. 
ism is also moge or less true of Mahkam. 
madanism and Christianity. So Ce2p- 
rooted is the sentiment, that even ic>o-o- 
clastic reforming agenciesslike the Arya 
Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj and the Vive! a- 
nanda Mission among the Hindus so cf en 
drift in the same direction. Their hymna 
and songs and prayers are still brimful of 
that spirit. At the time when Engl sh 
education began to be imparted in Ind a, 
this fatal tendency towards the nega*ion 
of life, was a.substantial part of car 
national character. We may defend cir 
respective religions against the charge of 
having actively taught this negation as: n 
ideal but we cannot with any hones y 
deny the fact of the prevalence of tis 
spiritto an alarming extent among 91r 
people. Nor can we conceal, that more or 
less the whole of our literature hreatkes 
this tendency. We may call it an additicn 
of degenerate times, but there itis. bo 
one reading that literature can evade te 
subtle influence of this tendency whi h 
pervades it. Our Epics are the most 
human documents we possess. Yet, even 
they are Tull of that spirit. 

Now it must be owned that the presert 
awakening, the protest against ths 
tendency, owes its birth to foreign educz- 
tion, however godless it may have bee. 
Sometimes I feel thankful for its beirg 
godless. But for this education thers 
may have been no awakening or, tote 
more accurate, the awakening might hava 
been indefinitely delayed. To my mini 
the first need of India is the absolute de .- 
truction of this tendency. This tenderc7 
is the fundamental basis of allournationz1 
weakness. Christianity, too, has tka: 
tendency and if the Christian nations ha | 
stuck to true Christianity, they would! 
have made no progress atall. Itis no: 
Christianity that has produced the mcderz 
improvements in life. Progress in Eurcr: 
has been made in spite of Christianity 
The most important work before us, ther, 
is to change the general psychology c!-: 
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-+ sible, Its cultivation for purposes of 
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owt people in this respect; to create in 
them an interest, a zest in real life. 

The general prevailing idea of life in 
India is that of a necessary evil. That 
life itself is a misery, and a misfortune 
frém which it is desirable to escape is so 
dezply written on the souls of our people, 
that it is not easy to efface #.-. What 
India needs is an earnest, widely spread, 
persistent effort to teach and preach the 
gcspel of life. That life is weal, precious, 
earnest, invaluable, to be prized, preserved, 
prolonged and enjoyed, is not so obvious 
tc our people’ as it should be. Not that 
tke Indians do not value living ; not that 
tkey have no respect for life as such, nay 
in fact some of them care for mere life, so 
much as to preserve inferior lives even at 
tke sacrifice or the detriment of human 
lice. The vast bulk of them prefer mere 
living to honourable living. 

The ancient Hindus seem. to have had 
a clear idea of the amount of energy that 
had been expended by the race in the 
evolution of man. The idea is so deep- 
rooted that’every Hindu rustic will tell 
you what a privilege it is to be borna 
himan being. So far he is all right. The 
t-ouble begins when he starts to consider 
tae aim of life. As to that, he is being 
told, day in and day out, that supreme 
merit lies in killing desire, in escaping 
from the life of senses so as to escape from 
tae pain of rebirth. This necessarily 
leads him to shun life, to belittle it, and 
eventually to escape fromit,if he can. I 
admit that this is a perversion” of the 
criginal doctrine, and that there is not 
sufficient sanction for it in the ancient 
scripture, but then that is the prevailing 
kelief which finds ample support and justi- 
fication from the language of the sacred 
books. The first aim of a national system 
of education should be to destroy this 
belief. This cannot be achieved by a 
promulgation and perpetuation of that 
Hterature in its present form, which is 
overfull of this false view of life’s aim. 
Personally I have a great affection for the 
Sanskrit, language and the literature con- 
cained in it, but in my judgment any 
attempt to make it a medium of general 
education and uplift is bound to fail and 
deserves to fail. 

Its value for the purposes of historic 
research is obvious. Its aid to enrich the 
vocabulary of our vernaculars is indispen- 
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scholarship may be assured, but its use 
for the practical purposes of life to the 
ordinary citizen is more than problematic. 

Arabic and Persian are more advan- 
tageously placed in this respect than 
Sanskrit. Both of them are living lan- 
guages still spoken by whole populations 
of men, though, of course, their modern 
forms are considerably different from the 
ancient ones. Sanskrit occupies the same 
position in India, which Greek and Latin 
occupy in Europe. Sensible Europe is 
dropping the study of the latter, except 
for the limited few who aspire to a career 
of literature, and India will have to do the 
same if she wants her children to employ 
their time and energy in the solution of 
the practical problems of life. 

Tke attempt to live in the past is not 
only futile but even foolish; what we 
need to take care of is the future. If India 
of the future is to live a full, healthy and 
vigorous life commensurate- with the 
impoztance which belongs to it, by virtue 
of its human and other resources, it must 
come into more close touch with the rest 
of the world. Ifit is to occupy its rightful 
place among the nations of the globe, it 
must make the most profitable and the 
most effective use of its intellectual, mental 
and general human potentialities. ; 

Sanskrit is a perfect language, having 
a great record of valuable literature, and 
so are Latin and Greek. They are all 
sisters. Just as Europe and America are 
disctvering that for. the ordinary boy, 
not aiming to, devote his life to literary 
or historical research, the study of Greek 
and Latin may be profitably displaced by 
the study of the other modern languages, 
so will the Hindus have to do. . 

That, intelligent Hindus already realize 
that, is proved by their conduct. My 
personal experience (of the last 86 years 
in connection with the D. A.V. College) 
justify my saying that of all those who 
founded the D. A. V. College. and after- 
wards nursed it with energy and devo- 
tion, there were and are only a few who 
ever ‘wanted their own children to follow 
the courses of Sanskrit- which they pres- 
cribed for others. Of these, perhaps there 
are still fewer, whose sons are using their 


- knowledge of Sanskrit for any effective 


purpose. Some of them have given up all 
study of Sanskrit and consider the time 
spent in acquiring it as lost. Of all those 
pious donors, who make endowments for 
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popularising the study of Sanskrit or for 
imparting religious instruction in creeds 
and forms, there are very few who make 
their own sons and nephews devote much 
of their time to either. 

Personally I yield to none in my respect 
for the ancient Aryans, Iam as proud as 
any one else of their achievements. They 
advanced human knowledge to an extent 
that has made it possible for the moderns 
to advance. I am proud of their wisdom, 
their spirituality, their ethics and their 
literary achievements, but I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that in knowledge the 
world has since then advanced much fur- 
ther. And if knowledge is wisdom, then 
we must presume also that the world is 
wiser to-day than it was 3,000 years ago. 


That advanced knowledge and its resul-- 


tant wisdom is at present embodied in 
foreign languages. Every year, every 
month, nay, every day in the year, itis 
making further progress. So much so, 
that a book dealing with sciences becomes 
almost out of date within a year, unless 
a new edition is produced with up-to-date 
improvements. No oné who does not want 
to fall behind, can afford to neglect these 
sciences, which can only be studied effect- 
ively for a number of years, at least, in 
these foreign languages. 

Besides, it should not be forgotten 
that modern scientific inventions, includ- 
ing the use of steam and electricity for 
transportation purposes have destroyed 
the barriers of space and distance. No 
nation, however ideal in its desires and 
ambitions, however spiritually inclined 
in its standards and values of life, can live 
alife of isolation, even if she desired to 
do so. Intercourse with other nations 
for purposes of trade and commerce is 
no longer optional. It is compulsory. 
If India’s trade and commerce’ is to be 
carried'on by Indians, and not by foreign- 
ers, and if the Indian people are to profit 
therefrom, it is necessary that our tra- 
ders and commercial men should know 
as many modern languages as may be 
possible for them to acquire first in school, 
and then out ofit. The bulk of the nation 


must be engaged in agriculture, or manu-- 


facture or business. For all these purposes 
a knowledge of the modern languages 
is almost a necessity. Under these 
circumstances to compel boys to devote 
a greater part of their school time 
preparatory to entering life, in study- 
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ing a complicated dificult anciert tan- 
guage like Sanskrit is such a flagrent 
misuse of energy that it is bound to Larm 
the general efficiency of the nation if we 
persist in that course. So, it is high 
time that the nation should make up 
its mind that like other luxuries the s udy 
of Sanskrit is for the few and not for 
the many. Sanskrit must be studiec by 
the few for the purpose of researck, and 
culture and fer helping the nation /‘r en. 
riching the vocabulaty of the vernac:lars. 
For the many, the study of foreign mocern 
languages must be insisted on, accom. 
panied by a good knowledge of the 
modern languages of India. I inten to 
say something more on this subject later, 
At present I am making these remerks 
onlyto clear the ground for the considera. 
tion of what would be the aim and scope 
ofany national system of education for 
India. 

Descending from national litera-ure 
to national methods of education, I rust 
say at once that it will be a folly ic re. 
vive the latter. They are out of date, 
and antiquated. To adopt them will be 
a step backward and not forward. | 

The present school system is atrocicus, 
and there is no doubt that the anc ent 
system was in certain respects(mark in 
certain respects only) much better. The 
system actually followed at the timc of 
the introduction of British rule, had ‘ost 
the best features of the more ancient cne. 
We are mighty glad, that the system tien 
prevalént was rejected in favour of zhe 
Western school system. The emasculat:on 
which has resulted from the latter, wozald 
have been greater and much worse, if che 
former had received the sanction of che 
State and been adopted. 

The subject is so vast and complicatzd, 
that it is impossible to discuss it at zeny 
length here, but one cannot make him elf 
fully intelligikle without making sone 
more observations on the point. 

The ancient system which emphasised 
the personal relationship of the Guru and 


‘the Che/a, was good in certain respects 


and harmful in others. The persoral 
relationship supplied the human element 
which is now issing. This was a 
guarantee of greater attention being pzid 
to the formation of habits which con. 
pose character. On the other hand it hid 
a tendeney of enslaving the pupil’s mird, 
The aim of education should be to qual fy.- 
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the educated to think arid act for himself 
wich a due sense of responsibility toward 
society. Did the Gurukula systtm achieve 
this ? In my judgment, it could not. The 
ve~y oath administered to the Brahmchari 
an@the benediction administered by the 
Geru, if properly analysed, will show that 
the ideal was to reproduce theeGuru in 
the derson of the Chela. The aim of every 
parent and every teacher should be to 
enadle their children and pupils, to be 
greater and better persons, than mere 
cores of themselves. I shall be glad to 
be corrected ifs I am mistaken in this 
betief. The discipline enforced was too 
strict ; too mechanical and too empirical. 
The religion taught was too formal, ri- 
gid and narrow. A _ disproportionate 
amouut of time was devoted to the 
menorizing of rules of grammar and texts, 
It seems that the relations between the 
tescher and pupil were possibily freer 
in the time of the Upanishads than in the 
period or the codes. The system incul- 
cd in the codes is a system of iron and 
re. 

It was not peculiar to India. The 
Azabs, the Greeks, and the Latins also 
ha= similar systems. 

The fact that in spite of these draw- 
bazks, the Hindus, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Arabs and the Catholic Christian 
institutions of medieval Europe produced 
sc many eminent scholars, philosophers 
an= jurists is in no way proof of their 
excellence. It only establishes the capa- 
city of the human mind to transcend its 
environments and to rise above ithe 
lixitations imposed on it by authority, be 
the authority that of the parent, the Guru, 
” o* the State, 

The Gurukula academy at Hardwar 
has attempted to remove some of these 
defects, but Iam not quite sure that the 
-sezregation insisted on in that institu- 
tion, was ever socomplete jn the ancient 
times as it is represented to be. The 
name implies, that the pupil lived with 
his Guru as an adopted member of the 
lacter’s family. In every way he was 
treated asa child of the family. In that 
case, the number that each Guru could 
take must have been extremely limited. 
There must have been larger Ashrams and 
Farishads too, where a number of Gurus 
co-operated in teaching and training large 
rumbers ,of pupils, but whether these 
‘ishramas and Parishads irsisttd cn the 
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pupils being so completely cut away from 
society in generalis problematic. At any 
rate the pupils had daily opportunities to 
see and talk to women, when they went 
for Bhiksha (alms). 

I am extremely doubtful if the system 
of education advocated in the Codes, was 
ever followed universally. I have reason 
to think, that it was mainly devised for 
the children of the Brahmins, However, 
be that asit may, I have no doubt that 
it is impossible to be re-introduced asa 
part of the general scheme of education in 
India of to-day. lam also positive that 
it is detrimental to the sort of character 
we want to develop, nay we must develop, 
in our boys and girls, if we are to keep 
pace with the rest of the world, in their 
march onward. Our boysand girls must 
not be brought up in hot-houses. They 
should be brought upin the midst of the 
society of which they are to be members, 
They should form habits and learn 
manners which will enable them to rise to 
every emergency. They should learn to 
rise above temptations and not shun 
them, The world is a “temptation.” It isa 
place to enjoy, so long as by doing so, 
one does not injure oneself and others, 
So long as one is loyal to the society in 
which his lot has been cast and towards 
which. he has social obligations, one 
commits no sin, by taking to the pleasures 
of life in a moderate degree. 

Boys and girls must learn their social 
obligations, when in their teens. To 
segregate them at such a time is to 
deprive them of the greatest and the best 
opportunity of their lives. The idea of 
having schools and colleges and Univer- 
sities in localities far away from the 
bustle of city life and from the tempta- 
tions incidental to it, is an old idea which 
is being abandoned by the best educa- 
tional thinkers of the world. The new 
idea is to let the boys and girls be sur. 
rounded by the conditions of life in which 
they have to move and which they have 
to meet in after life. To let boys and 
girls grow in isolation, ignorant of the 
conditions of actual life, innocent of the 
social amenities of life, with no experience 
of the sudden demands and emergencies of 
group life is to deprive them of the most 
valuable element in their education. The 
aim of education is to fit men and women 
for the battle of life, Wedo not want-to 
convert thm into archcrites ard ascetics, 
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The boys and girls of to-day are the 
citizens of to-morrow. From among 
them must come our statesmen, adminis. 
trators, generals, inventors, captains of 
industry and manufacturers, as much as, 
our philosophers and thinkers and teachers, 
Even sound thinking to be usefub for 
practical purposes of life must be based on 
a full knowledge of the different phases of 
social life. All life is social. We are 
beginning to realize, that the best social 
thinkers of the world have been those who 
were brought up in the full blaze of the 
social conditions of the time and who had 
personal experience of how men in general 
lived and how they acted and reacted on 
each other. 

In my judgment, itis not a sound idea 
to make an anchorite of a boy ora girl. 
Boys and girls should have every opportu- 
nity of seeing life, moving in life, expe- 
riencing the shocks and reactions of life. 
Boys brought up in isolation and girls 
brought up in Purdah make very poor 
men and women. Often they have been 
seen succumbing to the first temptation, 
they came across. They wreck their lives 
from want of experience and want of 
nerve. I am speaking from actual expe- 
rience. Not that men educated in ordinary 
schools and colleges are always better ; 
but that at least the former have not 
shown any superiority in handling situa- 
tions which arise of being thrown into 
social conditions to which they were 
strangers before. My experience justifies 


me in saying that the former go to greater - 


extremes, in laxity of character and loose- 
ness of behaviour than the former. They 
lack the power of adjustment, It is my 
desire to impress upon my countrymen 
with all the earnestness I possess, and 
with all the emphasis I can lay, the abso- 
lute desirability of giving up the antiquat- 
ed idea of bringing up boys and girls in an 
atmosphere of isolation. Boys and girls 
should be treated more as comrades, 
rather than dependents and inferiors and 
slaves. We should extend to them our 
fullest confidence and encourage absolute 
frankness in them. Instead of keeping the 
sexes away we should bring them toge- 
ther. In my judgment greater harm is 
done by keeping them apart than by 
bringing them together. I know I am 
treading on delicate ground. Prejudice 
and sentiment accumulated by centuries 
of restricted life is all against it. The 
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thing will come by degrees. But come it 
must and come it will. 

It will be so much waste of energy not 
to profit by the experience cf other 
peoples. Our ideas of morality and de. 


_cency must wundergo change. Our boys 


and girls must grow inan atmosphere of 
franknes8, freedom and mutual confidence. 
Away with suspicion and distrust. It 
breeds hypocrisy, sycophancy and disease. 
The future thachers and Gurus of India 
must learn to set' aside the tone of com- 
mand and authority to which they have 
hitherto been accustomed. The boys and 
girls are not clay in their hands to be 
moulded into patterns of their choice. 
That was a stupid idea, if ever it 2xisted. 
They are living beings, products of nature, 
heredity, and environments. They throb 
with the same impulses and desires and 
ideas as we do. These impulses and desires 
require sane guidance. They cannot be 
regulated by mere authority, or mainly by 
authority, without inflicting. awful injury 
on their manhood and womanhocd. We 
command them to do things, of th right. 
eousness and value of which they have not 
been convinced. The result is a habit of 
slavish submission to authority, I recog. 
nize that we cannot perhaps eliminate the 
element of command altogether from the 
education and bringing up of boys and 
girls. They must, somevimes, be protected 
from themselves. But the command should 
be the last step, taken with reluctarce and 
out of.a sense of unavoidableness which 
comes by having otherwise faied to 
arouse an intelligent understanding in the 
child. 

Parents and teachers must learn to res. 
pect the child and to have a feeling of 
reverence for it. No Japanese ever strikes 
a child, yet the Japanese children are 
models of reasonableness. The Japanese 
maintain an attitude of respect towards 
their children. *They treat the children as 
their equals and always address them as 
such. They never criticise them. The use 
of the rod is absolutely unknown in /apan- 
ese homes. Harsh language towards 
children or an expression of anger is very 
rare. The Japanese code of life is very 
strict in certain respects. It exacts strict 
obedience and strict discipline from every 
citizen. Japanese soldiers have earned a 
name for their high sense of duty and for - 
strict discipline, but that comes more dut, . 
of a traditional love for the country and - 
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its .overeign, than by enforcing authority 
and penalties in childhood. In,short the 
sys-em that stresses the authority of the 
teacher or the parent, which is based ona 
suszicion of human nature and human 
tercencies, which is distrustful of child- 
hosd and youth, which is openly out for 
cortrol and discipline and subordination, 
which favours empirical methods of peda- 
gozy, which has no respect for the in. 
stiacts ofthe boy and the girlis notan 
ide system to produce self-reliant, aggres. 
sive (in order to be progressive), men and 
women that neW [ndia wants. I come to 
th: conclusion, therefore, that any wide- 
sp-ead revival of the ancient or medieval 
systems of education is unthinkable. It 
will take us centuries backward and I am 
ce-rain that the country will not adopt it. 
M-s. Besant of course does not advocate 
it. But I know that there are groups of 
people in India who arein love with that 
system. They are sometimes carried away 
br a partial praise of certain features of 
their system, by eminent foreigners and 
eCucationists. A system may be ‘‘fasci- 
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nating’, without being sound. It may be 
highly interesting as an experiment. It 
may be good for Governmental purposes, 
yet harmful from the citizens’ point of view. 
It may be good for producing certain types 
but harmful ifadopted for the nation as a 
whole. I would beg of my countrymen 
not to be carried off their feet, by the 
praises which the foreigner, sometimes, 
bestows on our literature and on our sys- 
tem. Some of them do so, out of sheer 
disgust with their own systems of life. . 
They do not wait to make proper com- 
parisons, but rush from one extreme to 
another; others only mean to pay a gener- 
ous compliment. Some perhaps mean 
mischief. Weshould not be affected either 
by their praise or by their condemnation. 
We are in a critical period of our life, and 
it behoves us to weigh things in their 
true perspective, before laying down poli- 
cies and making plans for constructive 
upbuilding of the nation. What is re. 
quired is a sober study of the situation 
before making plans. F 
LAyjPaT Rat, 





THE REAL POEMS = 


Surely all this world is a fair garden, 

With poems sptinging up as plentiful 

As leaves in summer, or stars in winter time. 

For when I overhear poor people’s tales, 

Or children chatting, or schoolboys’ eager s houts, 
It seems to me they who forget themselves 


Talk poetry. 


ButifI told them so 
They would but laugh ; for poetry, they think, 


Is a great mystery. 
° 


And so it is, 
And good it is that all the world is full 
Of this mysterious beauty life creates 
Unknowingly, as flowers that bloom and pass 
Beyond their prime ungathered ; good it is 
That common things should be this mystery. 


E. E, SPEIGHT, 
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we received a welcome visit from 

four young Russian pilgrims, who 
had come to see the poet and the poet’s 
school. Three of these had, quite recently, 
successfully attempted a long journey from 
Petrograd and Moscow, through Persia 
and Mesopotamia, to the Persian Gulf. 
They had met with great hardships on 
the way and described the state of Russia 
as very bad indeed, but not so full of 
horrors asthe papers made out. One of 
these three had been secretary to Mr. 
Kerensky, who, for a time, had been the 
leades: of ‘the Rusian Revolution. His 
wife was accompanying him,—a pale, silent 
lady, who seemed to have passed through 
great.suffering. But the one who interested 
us most of all was a blind Russian, whom 
the three travellers had met in Calcutta, 
on his way from Burma. He was quite 
young, with a childlike face and wavy, 
flowing, flaxen hair. From his infancy 
he had been quite blind, but he seemed 
blithe and gay, he brightest of all the com- 
pany. As we walked round, he showeda 
wonderful instinct for free movement and 
he rarely stumbled. He was most keenly 
interested in everything that I described, 
and, in the evening, he listened most 
eagerly of all to the poet, when the latter 
talked with all his guests, and he asked 
the most intelligent questions. On leaving 
Bolpur, late in the night, the blind 
Russian put into my hand at the station,a 
paper’ which he had written and asked me 
to make what use of it Ichose. As it ap- 
peared to me to be a document of great 
human interest, I felt certain that I might 
offer it with acceptance, to the readers of 
the “Modern Review.”’ The paper runs as 
follows: 2 


Mie ccccte? at Shantiniketan Asram, 


“What does blindness mean to a blind 
man? In what way does it affect his 
psychical faculties ? These questions are 
always before society, and many able 
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writers 1@ve attempted to answer them. 
I knew a good worker for the Blind ia 
Russia. She ghve all her life to the worl: 
and, with bitter feeling, she wrote in ar 
article on the ‘Psychology of the Blind,’ 
that they are more selfish and more crue: 
than the sighted. . 

“Some writers speak of the immorality 
of the blind as one of their characteristic 
features. In western Europe complaints 
are always made of the weakness and 
helplessness of the blind. In order tc 
eradicate this evil, swimming, cycling, 
skating, rowing and other sports are 
taught at many schools in the West. All 
this, of course, should make the blind 
physically strong, but very often the 
workers go much further, In the ‘com- 
pounds of many schools, the paths are 
arranged in such a way, that the blind 
may easily know where there is a turning, 
where there are steps, where there is an 
entrance and soon. A sighted person is 
sent with the blind when travelling on a 
railway or by tramcar. In a new and 
well-known home for blind soldiers in 
London, it appears that mat paths are 
arranged, even indoors, so that the blind 
may walk freely from one room toanother. 
I shoulé not wonder, if, after living in 
such a well accommodated dwelling, the 
blind were unable to walk alone not only 
jn the streets of London, but even in 
their own compound. 


“But if the blind of Western Europe 
are helpless, we cannot say the same of 
those in the East. The Japanese blind 
person, from his childhood, has to earn 
his living by massage. He goes about 
here and there among the people in the 
pursuit of his profession.. The greater 
number of the blind are obliged to attend 
ordinary schools, in the same way as 
sighted students do, and they walk in 


the streets of Tokyo as freely as in their 


compounds. : 
“if the Russian blind are selfish and 


‘immoral, we cannot say the same of the 


English blind. Moreover, if it is true to 
say thatthe blind of Europe lookdull, -it 
would be quite wrong to say this of the ° 
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bend in the East. There are writers who 
taink that blindness,.by putting a man in 
2 peculiar position towards the outside 
world, strengthens his psychical faculties, 
Gevelopes the senses more intensely, and 
enables him to create for himself new and 
oviginal worlds full of beauty and splen- 
our, JI remember a story of a blfud man in 
Switzerland. From his childhood, he used 
=o hear about the beauties of the Alps, 
sneir fantastic valleys ful of wonderful 
Sowers and glorious lakes surrounded by 
majestic rocks. He enjoyed all these things 
as much as thé sighted did. At length one 
of his friends, a doctor, restored his sight 
Sy means of an operation. The first thing 
which the man wanted to see was the 
ciountains and their beautiful scenery; 
but, as he gazed he grew sad and finally, 
throwing himself on the ground, he cried 
out, “Give me back my mountains! Give 
me back my valleys!’ The reality was 
nothing in comparison with that which 
he had imagined. 

“What, then, does blindness actually 
mean to the blind man himself? Does it 
mean that we are put in a dark place, 
where we know nothing of the things 
around us, or which way to go? Or does it 
mean that we are placed in a dream-land, 
without any limits to our imagination ? 
Does blindness, by isolating a man from 
=be outside world, make him somewhat 
like an idiot, as is commonly supposed ? 
Or, on the contrary, does blindness, by 
che very fact that it separates him from 
his surroundings, thereby strengthen the 
inner side of the blind man’s nature? And 
does his imagination consequently attain 
a miraculous power and flexibility ? 

“I do not consider that personally I 
have enough experience to answer these 
questions. But whatever blindness may 
mean to the blind man, in whatever way 
it may affect his capabilities, we must 
emphatically maintain that education, or 


instruction of some kind, is more essential , 


for the blind than for the sighted. This 
fact cannot be denied by any one; itis 
selfevident. But how many people fail to 
realise this! How many Governments 
fail to recognize the necessity of education 
for the blind! Isit nota pity and shame 
that this should be the case in our en- 
lightened Twentieth Century ? 
: “Now iI shall speak a little about 
myself..I left Russia more than 8 years 


> ago, in order to study a few subjects in 
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the East, one of these being the state of 
the blind in Asia. I stayed in Japan for 
two years, and then I went to Siam, with 
the intention of starting work for the 
blind there. I stayed in Siam for 6 months, 
but I was unable to do anything for the 
blind in that country, the chief reason 
perhaps being, that a richer and more 
energetic and capable man than myself 
was needed for this work. The Siamese 
Government, however, as well as_ the 
Christian missionaries, promised to think 
over the matter carefully, when they had 
more time, ° 
“From Siam I came to Burma. The 
first thing which struck me, in the Moul- 
mein Blind School, was the poverty of the 
students. There are thirty-three boys, of 
whom about ten are orphans and about 
ten have only one parent: the remainder 
belong to the very poorest class; hence 
none of the boys receive any assistance 
whatever from their homes, but depend 
entirely upon the School for food and 
clothing, If they were even sighted 
children, they would have the right to ask 
society to ‘help them. Nevertheless the 
whole'work of the Blind School is carried 
on by a few noble persons, who are left to 
their own devices. Society is quite indiffe- 
rent to their work. Society, it seems, 
forgets the blind. Even women, who take 
such a great interest in the blind of 
Europe, forget their existence here in 
Burma. Perhaps it is not the business of 
Society to enquire how many fatherless or 
motherless children there are in the School, 


-or how many boys have nobody in the 


world to help them. But this attitude 
does not do credit to European Society in 
Burma anditis a great shame that the 
Burmese people themselves should leave 
their blind to the care of afew persons. 
If the Buddhist people have no confidence 
in the School let them take up the matter 
themselves. There are thousands of 
Pongyi schools all over the country | 
supported by the people. Could not a 
few schools for the blind be arranged on | 
the same lines as these? I mean that 
schools might be instituted, where the 
blind would be under the control of good 
sighted Pongyi teachers, who would 
instruct them in the Buddhist Scriptures, 
the method of treating various diseases, 
and other useful occupations. The 
Burmese people should supply them with 
food, clothing and other necessaries of life, 


Se 
ayoo 
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. fi thé same way that they do for sighted 
Pongyis. If this were done, there is no 
doybt that blind Pongyis would be as 
useful to Society as the sighted ones. 
There is a considerable number of blind 
Christian Preachers in the West; and I 
do not see any reason why the Buddhist 
people should not also have their blind 
Preachers. The first thing to be done is 
to accept the Braille system, so that the 
blind may be able to read and write for 
themselves. 

“Another thing, which I would like to 
suggest, is that a Colony for the blind 
should be instituted. This could easily be 
done in Burma. My idea is that a piece of 
land should be set apart for the blind, and 
they should be taught to cultivate paddy 
fields, vegetable gardens, cocoanut trees, 
rubber trees, sugarcane and fruits of 
various kinds. They could also keep cattle 
and fowls. They could learn how to 
row, how to catch fish, how to make or 
repair boats and nets. They might learn 
how to preserve fruits, vegetables, fish. 
Blind | girls should learn weaving, 
Spinning, sewing and knitting, as well as 
cooking, washing clothes, rearing of 
domestic animals and other household 
duties. There is no doubt that such a 
Colony, under the control of sighted 
teachers, would flourish, if it were well- 
managed. Inafew years, it would gain 
the confidence of the Government and the 
sympathy and love of all people. Such a 


Colony would be a brilliant example also. 


for the West. Every year millions of 
pounds are Spent for the blind in Western 
countries and as a result the blind are 
helpless ; they are continually asking for 
assistance. This helplessness is due 
not to the blind themselves, but tothe 
blind leaders of the blind who hitherto 
have not realised their fatal mistake. 
But I will not speak of them here. In the 
- Colony which I have suggested, the 
sciences and arts would also be taught 
to the blind, their bodily and spiritual 
Hygiene would receive proper attention, 
and the blind man would become a useful 
citizen. Who knows but that he might 
take a great part in arousing the jungle 
people to rid themselves of their old 
prejudices and their enormous supersti- 
tions ? Who will dare to say that the 
blind man may not become a leading light 
in the dark night of the forest, a blessed 
guiding star on the path of jungle people, 
‘ 
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leading them from the darkness of their 
ignorance to the true lights of civ‘lisa- 
tion? 

“How much could be accomplislied, and 
yet how little is actually done! And all 
this because Society is quite indifferent ‘to 
the matter. But the less attention Society 
pays to the blind, the greater are the 
admiration and gratitude due to those 
who, in spite df being over-burdened with 
other work, @ndeavour to promote their 
education. I hope that, in the future, 
more interest will be taken. in the blind, 
and that before long, not the blind of 
Burma only, but the blind of neighbouring 
countries, such as the Malay States, 
Malay Archipelego, Siam and Annam, so 
that these will also enjoy the privilege of 
education and become useful to their 
fellow-countrymen. I hope that the blind 
will no longer be regarded as people who 
are punished for their sins, in a former 
existence, or for the sins of their parents. 
I hope that the blind will be recognised 
as people, by whom, as Christ said ofa 
blindman, the ‘works of God may be 
made manifest’.’ ; 


With this quotation from St. John’s 
Gospel the paper ends. Itis signed “V. 
ERrosHENKO, Russian blind man.” 


The cpinions of the young Russian, 
when [ read them, gave me much to think 
about. The time has surely come for a 
united Indian effort,—claiming in the 
name of common humanity the sympatay 
and support of all sects and creeds,—which 
may help to work out, on_ the best and 
soundest lines, the problem of giving eyes 
to the blind. Each province, through its 
owneducation gepartment and through 
voluntary eftort, (liberally aided by the. 
authorities) should try to cover the whcle 
ground of blind child-lifee Mr. V. Ero- 
shenko’s vrords should be carefully remem- 
bered,—‘‘We must emphatically maintain 
that education is more essential for the 
blind man than for the sighted.” 

Speaking generally, the faculty of touch, 
in India and the Far East, is so much move 
delicate than in Europe, that it may ec 
possible todo without many of the aids 


aud props which European Institutes for °° 
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the Blind have used, at the cost (as Mr. 
Eroshenko asserts) of making the blind 
more blind than before. It will be quite 
feasible to avoid many of the mistakes of 
tke training of the past. 

eIt should be possible also, in time, to 
do away with that disgracetul exploit- 
ation Of blind people which now goes on 
in many cities,—the blind being used, as 
nzere tools, by the sighted in order ‘to 
excite the pity of the charitable and bring 
money to themselves. This is frequently 
dane by parents who have blind children 
and itis to bee feared that sometimes the 
children’s blindness remains unhealed 
because of the cupidity, of the parents. 
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The cases of individual blind beggars are 
well known to the police, and if a sympa- 
thetic inspecting officer were appointed, 
who would work in conjunction with a 
voluntary citizen’s Committee, it might 
be possible to rescue at an early age many 
blind boys and girls from a life of sordid 
beggary. 

I do not wish, however, in this brief 
article, to do moré than ventilate the 
whole subject for the careful considera- 
tion of the Modern Review readers, in the 
light of the statements made by my 
Russian blind friend, Mr, V. Eroshenko. 


Shantiniketan. Cc. F. ANDREWS. 








AUGUSTE BARTH 


By Proressor A. FoucuER, TRANSLATED WITH THE AUTHOR’S PERMISSION 
By Panpit Ram CaaNnpDRA Kak, B.A., M.RA.S, 


EW lives have been more calm and 
more simple than that of the solitary 
scholar, who, spending his last years 

without any company except that of his 
old housekeeper, conjured for us _ the 
living counterpart of the pensive ‘‘Philos- 
cher” of Rembrandt. Perhaps even after 
having passed his whole life bending over 
bis books, he would never have written 
ény—our ‘opinion is based on the authority 
of his own statement—if an unique but 
terrible catastrophe had not overthrown 
with a single stroke all the habits of his 
life. Werefer to the Franco-German War 
of 1870-1871 which, in tearing him away 
from the joy of living in his native town 
of Strasbourg, revealed to him his gifts 
of a critic and an author and ended by 
making him the universal and uncontested 
arbiter of Indian studies. Without this 
profound convulsion, his intellect and 
xnowledge would, at the best; have been 
of use to himself and to those friends of 
nis infancy, whom he met at the ‘bras- 
serie’* and whom his deafness did not 


Extrait du Balletin Ie Ila Commission Archeo- 
logigue ded Indo-Chine, 1914-1916. 


." A ‘prasserie’ is a public beerhouse, where people 
+ meet, drink beer and spend their time in chitchat. 


discourage from conversation with him. 
How many talents, which would have 
left their mark on the world, has our old 


. provincial life of France, through an over- 


wise absence of ambition combined with 
the nonchalance of easy circumstances, 
kept entirely within its own confines ! 

- We have been allowed to havea look 


‘in the family register which was begun 


by his father and which he continued 
carefully keeping up-to-date, noting down, 
with the invitation-cards attached, the 
births, marriages and deaths, which he 
happened to hear of, in all the branches 
of his family. There we read that Marie. 
Etienne Auguste Barth was born at 
Strasbourg on the 22nd of March 1834, 
in the Bader Cafe-house, at the corner o! 
the Rue de lV’ Ancre; that he was the 
son of Etienne Barth and of Marie Wil. 
helmine Stoeber ; that he was baptised or 
the 15th June in the church of St. Thomas 
by the pastor Brunwald and that his 
godfather was Jean-Michel Stoeber, his 
maternal grandfather, and his godmothe: 
was Anne-Marie Strohl, his maternal grand. 
mother. His father was a Catholic and 
his mother a Protestant: brought up in 
the religion of his mother, he always 
evinced the highest respect for that of kis 
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father, No one was ever more exempt 


from intolerance and more hostileto all 


forms of persecution. It was on the 
occasion of a public letter, which came 
straight from his conscience, and in which, 
while declaring himself a Protestant, he 
raised his voice against the shutting up 
of some convents in Brittany, that we 
learnt to which Christian persuasion he 
belonged ; arid it was only after his death 
that an old Alsacian friend of his revealed 
to us the fact that in politics he adhered 
to the most traditionalideas. We, cer- 
tainly, knew that in conversation he was 
not always tender to the Republican 
Government of France ; but such was the 
innate liberalism of this faithful reader of 
the “Debats” that we have been able to 
visit him constantly during nearly thirty 
years without his having ever felt in our 
long conversations the need of making or 
asking for a profession of political faith. 
Of his education, which he obtained 
first at the Protestant Gymnasium and 
then at the ‘‘Faculte des Lettres’ of Stras- 
bourg, we find only the results recorded : 
“Bachelor of Arts, the 15th July 1852; 
Bachelor of Sciences, the 8rd August 1853; 
Master of Arts, the 29th July 1856 and 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the 
College at Bouxwiller, the 13th May 1857. 
As such he obtained leave of absence for 
the college term of 1861-62, which he 
passed at Paris, rue Jacob, No. 25. This 
leave he extended for the term of 1862-63, 
and again, passed three months there, for 
’ preparing his theses for Litt. D. He was 
admitted a member of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris on the 12th December 1862... .” 
Two years later, ‘““A Study on the Bhaga- 
‘ vadgita”, very accurate in matter and 
highly finished in style, was published by 
the Revue Germanique et Francaise (1864) 
and revealed that he had definitely found 
bis way “towards this light which sprang 
up from a remote corner of Asia to throw 
light on the origins of the West.” What 
was it that led his steps to Sanskrit and 
moulded the man who eventually became 
the patriarch of Indian studies? This 
question, which was throbbing on our 
lips for a long time, was so interesting 
that wecould not but take the liberty, 
one day, of putting it to him. Doubtless, 
our readers will.be glad to hear the notes 
which we jotted down, the same day, on 
the conclusion of this improvised ‘‘inter- 
view’, 
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“What did I do, during the time that elapsec 
between the conclusion of my studies is 1856 and thc 
commencement of my collaboration with the Revue 
Critique in 1872 ? Nothing more simple to explain 
You must only keep in mind that I have tke tempera- 
ment of a poodle, always docile and ready to follow 
him who cares to lead me. After obtain:ng my 
degree, I had not-the least inclination to devcte my- 
self to teaching ; but I allowed myself to be wheedled 
by the thergrector, M. Delgasso, my old professor of 
Latin Literature at the Faculty, and found myself 
suddenly posted fo the college of Bouxwiller, where 
I stayed five yeas. I was in charge of the two upper 
classes of logic agd rhetoric (and in the first year I 
had an extra class also, the one next below), I 
taught a little of everything, philosophy, Greek, 
Latin, literature, etc, but as a compensation for this, 
Iwas excused from all tutelage over the classes, 
which was not the case with my colleagues...... These 
latter were not very interesting. They did their duty 
honestly and knew their textbooks well, but were not 
possessed of any general conture, All their leisure 
hours were spent in card parties or in playing billi- 
ards. This could not satisfy me. Ideemed it neces- 
sary to take up a study to which I could devote my 
leisare time. I was for a moment thinking of zaking 
up Mathematics, but on second thoughts I decided for 
Sanskrit, simply out of curiosity, because it was new. 
Of course, there could be no question of carving out 
acareer for myselfin it; and asfor the Academy, I 
no more thought of setting my foot in it than of 
visiting the North Pole. Moreover, it was the last 
thing that would ever have occurred to me and when 
Breal proposed it for me I was thunderstruck. 

“Thus 1 took up Sanskrit : it was then more diffi- 
cult to learn than itisnow. Inthe absence of text- 
books now available, the only course left was to 
struggle on as best as one might, especially in a hole 
like Bouxwiller. In the Faculty of Strasburg, there 
was a good man, M. Bergmann by name, who wasa 
professor of ‘foreign literature’ and who knew a 
little Sanskrit, but it was of no use to him except in 
enabling him to indulge in etymological specula- 
tions; not much help could be expected from him. 
However, if this study then presented difficulties 
which hawe today disappeared, it possessed, on the 
other hand, anattraction which it has since lost ; it 
was limited in scope and one could hopeto grasp it 
in its entirety. Now-a-davs, it has become much too 
vast ; it is an ocean which the stomach of Agastya 
alone could swallow. 


“Vears, laborious and pleasant! How resolutely 
I struggled on ! Moreover, the case with me was not 


* so bad then, asit is uow; | found time for every- 


thing. First of all, [had to take the classes (twenty 
five to thirty pupils in all) and to correct their copies, 


_ Then, three times in a week, I met a student of theo- 


logy who had beer®sent to the college as an usher, 
and who really possessed some knowledge ; he, haw- 
ever, did not turn out well. We read together all 
Aristophanes and three-fourths of Plato. Further- 
more, ove evening in the week and not without the 
complement of a big pot of beer, the turn came of a 
teacher in the High school, my Friend Z......, whom I 
coached for the B. sc., and who has since died, a pro- 
fessor, in Brest. Together we studied Enghsh anc 
read the whole of Shakespeare upto the sonzets. 
And, a book read, a book. Jearnt ; no taking-down of 
any notes. In addition to this we made long excur- 
sious on Thursdays and Sundays which enablec us, 


into the bargain, to have the pleasure of making \ _ 


drawings,.....”” 


. 
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We may refer in this connexion to the 
unobtrusive personal remembrance which 
crept into the pathetic notice, dédicated in 
1873, by Auguste Barth to the memory of 
Eugene Ensfelder, one of his fellow stu- 
dents, who was two years his junior. The 
latter was a born artist but his family 
insisted on making him a clergyman. In 
1870 he became the Vicar of Bouxwiller, 
where he found his friend akceady estab- 
lished. He had not renounced his art, 
wh.ch was to become his sole occupation, 
and he spent his leisure timetin executing 
drawings direct from Alsacian life. ‘These 
rural studies,” wrote Auguste Barth,* 
‘Jed him naturally to landscape drawing 
wh.ch, as a true townsman, he had, 
hitherto, totally neglected. I have had the 
good fortune to be his humble companion 
in this new apprenticeship. Many Thurs- 
days were thus employed in trudging on 
hill and plain, from Lichtenberg to 
Saverne. We left early in the morning and 
did not return till late in the night; I, 
briaging back with me, some frightful 


-daubs and he, some beautiful and judi- 


cioas studies.’”’ The writer is, indeed,.too 
modest; he was far from being without 
artistic talent and till lately, as long as 
his sight permitted him, he continued .in 
his holidays to paint landscapes. . 
Presumably his growing deafness in- 
duced him to leave the University and take 
this “renewable” leave which was to be 
extended indefinitely. Better equipped, 
thanks to the libraries, first at Paris, and 
then again at Strasbourg, which Re had 


no idea ofever leaving, he continued the 


study of Sanskrit for the mere pleasure of 
mastering it, without any idea of making 


a show before the public of what he had. 


learnt. The article in the Revue Germani- 
qu2, which we have just mentioned, had 
been ‘drawn out of him,” he said, by a 
family friend. These studious leisure 
hoars mixed with intervalsespent at the 
“brasserie” and varied by some journeys, 
glided away peaceably in the midst of his 
relatives. His father, formerly a trades- 
man’s clerk, became in 1897 cashier of the 
“Canal du Rhone au Rhin’”’ and, submitt- 
ing his resignation in 1867 at the age of 
sixty, finally retired from business. No- 
thing seemed likely to disturb the easy life 
ofa family so well united. But the time of 


jhe great ordeals approached. On the 3rd 


Cd 
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November 1869 his mother’s long illness 
culminated in her death. The following 
year took place the war and the year 
after, the exile. 

The siege of Strasbourg quite naturally 
found him there, in his native town, for the 
defence of which he readily took up arms. 
He once told us, how on the days the 
besieged made a sortie, his father waited 
for him on the threshold of his door to 
have a glimpse of him from a longer dis- 
tance, in case he ever came back. In an en- 
counter of patrols on one of the isles of the 
kKhine, he killed in single combat a Pomer- 
anien fusilier, who had first fired at him 
and who, he wrote to us on the 7th of 
August 1914, “had never weighed heavily 
upon his conscience.” As early as the 
month of August 1871, Etienne Barth left 
Strasbourg with his two sons and all 
three, unwilling to submit to the German 
occupation, went to settle together at 
Geneva. Their father had two old friends 
there, but the elder son found time hang 
somewhat heavily upon his hands. There 
was then at Geneva a reading room, which 
still exists and where we know his memory 
is faithfully preserved up to the present 
day. It was there that he had the occa. 
sion of reading the Revue Critique, found- 
ed four years before the war. One day 
when he had just completed the perusal of 
Bhamini-vilasa of A. Bergaigne, it occurred 
to him to note down his thoughts on it 
and the account, which was the outcome of 
this idea, he forwarded to the Revue which 
published it on the 4th May 1872. Such 
was the commencement of a collaboration 
which was to beso fruitful in its results, 
Geneva was, however, nothing but a stage 
on the route to Paris; but here, it is much 
better to let Auguste Barth speak for him- 


self. . 

“Meanwhile, my father, my brother and tmyself 
went on a journey to England and returned via 
Paris. Onleaving the P. L. M. station my father 
suddenly addressed me saiyng, “‘After all we might 
as well be here as at Geneva.” Always obedient, I 
assented and thought no more ofit, But my-father, 
kept on nursing his idea. And so, on the death of 
one of his old Geneva friends and soon after, of my 
brother Edmond, we came to settle ourselves in 
Paris. For along time~we searched for a lodging. 
My father insisted on having a house ‘“‘not more than © 
two stories high.” He wasstillvery vigorous and 
active, and I believed it was only a hobby as old 
people oceasionally have. We used to run up the 
ascent of Mt. Saleve and at Geneva we lived in the 
top storey of a big house which commanded ‘a superb 
view. But my father had taken a violent dislike for 
the staircase. I understand his reasons better now. 
We eventually, installed ourselves at No. 6 of the 
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rae du Vieux-Colombier aid |! would still be there, 
ifthe books which kept on accumulating, had not 
chased me away.” 


It was at the commencement of July 
1877 that they were, thus, fixed up at 
Paris. Against this date, we read in his 
family register, “My father lived there 
two and a half years longer, showing 
signs of weakness but without any of 
those infirmities which usually accompany 
old age. Inthe rigorous winter of 1879, 
he contracted pleuresy which, much to my 
sorrow, carried him off, after two weeks 
of illness, on Tuesday, the 20th January 
1880, at half past six in the morning, two 
days before his 78rd birthday.”” Auguste 
Barth was left alone; he continued to 


live so to the end, more perhaps through: 


the will of destiny than by any desire of 
his own. ‘“Vae soli !’? (woe to loneliness) he 
exclaimed again and again in his old age. 
The test of his life story should pro- 
perly speaking be sought for in his biblio- 
graphy. It is above all illustrated by 
the contributions which he kept on fur- 
nishing to the Revue Critique, Melusine, 
the Rerue de Histoire des Religions and 
later to the Journal des Savants, the 
Comptes rendus de l Academie des Inscrip- 
tions et Balles-lettres, the Bulletin de 
P Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient. These 
numerous articles bore witness to such 
an extent of impartiality, erudition and 
insight as to speedily estabiish his para- 
mount authority. They are, moreover, 
written in a language which was as 
vigorous as it was sober. But, when 
we havesaid that their style is excellent 
and their list considerable, we find we 
have nothing else to add. He who had 
read and criticised many books did not 
properly speaking, write a single one. 
Even his Religions de Inde was no more 
than an article in an encyclopedia and 
his Inrcriptions Sanscrites du Cambodge 
only a collection of essays. The circum- 
stance is curious; and it is perhaps still 
more curious to hear him argue on his 
own case. The funeral panegyric of the 
dead often affords a pretext for the living 
to examine their own conscience or even 
to plead for their own shortcomings. If 
we refer to the obituary notice that 
Auguste Barth dedicated to the memory 
of Gustave Garrez (Revue: Critigue, the 
28th January 1889), we cannot but observe 
that he has there replied beforehand to 
the reproach which‘he knew very well 
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would be levelled at him with equal force. 
Immediately after giving the list of the 
few works published by his friend, either 
with his signature or anonymously, he 
at once adds, not without a suggestjon 
of self-examination :—‘All these papers, 
as is quite evident, have been written 
as reviews of the works of others. Several 
are oflarge dgmensions almost as big as 
memoirs ; sofue of them are papers that 
Garrez alone, in all Europe was, ferhaps, 
capable of writing ; all of them are replete 
with the justest and the, freshest views 
exhibiting the most profound knowledge 
without any show of pedantry. And, 
how, one feels that all this is drawn out 
of full wells; and that on each poin= tk« 
author has done no’ more than pushed 
forward the heads of the columns, which 
he could, in case of need, support with 
large reserves! All the same, they were 
nothing but single articles, only modest 
reviews. Abroad, however, there was no 
mistake about their worth. From the 
very beginning, Garrez was given a place 
inthe front rank,.amongst the masters, 
and his authority was in several matters 
largely recognised. But things did not 
appear quite in the same light amongst 
us, for we feel much more than we think, 
a superstitious awe for a book, especially 
if it is a big one; asif one could not be 
profound, original and useful exceptina 
volume and under a special cover. We 
must, here, confess that Garrez was not 
appreciated, amongst us, at: his Ligh 
value and that only by the masses who 
are out of the consideration in such a 
matter, but even by the learned pub‘ic. 
“He was not appreciated and, plainly 
speaking, he was not even recognised ex- 
cept by his friends and asmall number of 
specialists, particularly the faithful adhe. 
rents of our Societe Asiatique to which 
he was for a long time so devoutly attach- 
ed. There, atleast, justice was always 
redered to him thoroughly and well.’ 
Death, more merciful to Auguste 3arth, 
stayed its hand until his fame emerged 
from the small circle of the initiates; but 
the universal reputation that he enjoyed, 
he never owed, to use his own expression, 
to anything but to the “simple articles,’’ 
when it entirely rested with him to yield 
to the pressing: entreaties of the editors 
who were only too eager to publisk any 
book from his 


pen. But to hin® as ‘he, 
speaks of Garrez, truth alone was of Srime - 
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importance and not the advertisement of 
tLe “act that he was the first to discover 
it. As for writing a book simply to prove 
that he was capable of doing so, it was. 
hesvery last idea that would ever have 
eatered his head. 

Here, we must specially refeg to his 
raagisterial Histoire des Religions de I 
Iad2 written for the Encyclopedie des 
Serence Religieuses (1879) and continued 
ty his famous Balletins des Religions de 
IIade (1880-1902) which threw such a 
food of light on the problems connected 
vith the religions of ancient India. He 
clso took a considerable part in the 
foundation of the Sanskrit Epigraphy of 
Indo-China. To him we owe the first 

sciculus of the Inscriptions Sanscrites de 
Campa et du Cambodge (1885) and it was, 
ugain, he who after the death, by accident, 
of A. Bergaigne, assured, with the assis- 
-ance of Messrs. Emile Senart and Sylvain - 
evi, the publication of the Inscriptions 
seuscrites de Campa et du Cambodge 
1893). He took upon himself the task of 
deciphering the Sanskrit and Pali inscrip- 
sicus collected in Siam by Lucien Four- 
nereau (Le Siam ancien, t.I, 1895) and 
zc complete the second volume, left un- 
finished of the same work (1908). When 
the archaeological commission of Indo- 
Crina undertook its first great publica- 
tion, that of the photographs brought 
back from the Bayon d’Angkor-Thom by 
the mission: of H. Dufour and Ch. 
Carpeaux, it was again, he who was 
entrusted with its direction. Finally he 
hailed with joy, the establishment in 1898 
by M. P. Doumer, of I’ Ecole Francaise 
d Extreme-Orient.’ Not content to colla- 
bsrate with Messrs. Bréal and Senart in 
drawing up the chart of its foundation, he 
traced, in a letter to its first director 
M. L. Finot, a programme of work which 
was at the same time bgth ideal and 
practical. For, of all of qualities of his 
intellect that which perhaps is the most 
astounding, is the extraordinary penetra- 
tion with which this sedentary scholar 
could imagine, at adistance and without 
Laving actually seen them, the minutest 
Cetails of the Asiatic life. On this point, 
the testimony of all competent persons 
is unanimous: “One day,” writes M. P, 
Oltramare, “in a conversation which I~ 
had with Mr. Aurel Stein, the illustrious 
. -travellef told me that, in his opinion, no 
one had the right to speak of things Indian 
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who had never set his foot in India, I 
thought ofinvalidating this judgment by 
citing the example of Barth: ‘M. Barth,’ 
he rejoined, ‘but this isjust the exception 
which confirms the rule.’ ” Po 
Meanwhile the titles and honours 
which he never courted, came to seek 
Auguste Barth in his studious retreat. 
Member of the Société Asiatique since 
1862, of the Société de Linguistique since 
1873, he was successively nominated and 
elected : honorary member of the Genoots- 
chap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen of 
Batavia, onthe 8th June 186; titulary 
member of l’Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres on the 3rd February 1893 ; 
Grand Officer of the Royal Order of the 
Cambodge on the 10th March 1894; 
honorary member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London on the 7th May 1895; 
member of the committee of the Journal 
des Savants onthe 19th December 1895 ; 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour on the 
31st December 1895 ; foreign member of 
the Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal., 
Land-, en Volken-Kunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie, associate member of l'Académie 
Royale des Sciences of Amsterdam (section 
of literature and historical sciences) on 
the 13th April 1896 ; honorary member of 
the American Oriental Society on the 
14th August 1898; Commander of the 
Order of the Dragon of Annam, on the 
10th February 1899; corresponding 
member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of Petrograd on the 29th 
December 1902; member of the Commis- 
sion archaeologique de I’ Indé-Chine on 
the 18th January 1908; doctor honoris 
causa of the University of Louvain on the 
10th May 1909. When his eightieth 
birthday drew near, his friends could not 
think of a better way of serving at one 
and the same time, the well-merited 
renown of the scholar as well as the in- 
terests of science except by bringing to- 
gether in one comprehensive publication, 
his works which were scattered about in 
many reviews. At their instance, he 
consented to draw up the list of his works 
himself, but on the condition of making 
drastic supressions. In spite of these 
dreadful loppings off the works of Auguste 
Barthdo not fill less than five volumes 
in octavo.” ‘In the course of a very 


* Quarante ans d’indianisme. Gfuvres deAuguste 
Barth, recueilles a I’ occasion de son quatre-vingtieme 
anniversaire. Paris. E. Leroux, 1914......The firat four 
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simple and very touching ceremony the 
first and second volumes containing the 
reprint of the Religions de I’ Inde and 
the Bulletins de Religions de 1’ Inde were 
inthe name of the subscribers presented 
to him at his house by M. E. Senart on 
the 22nd March 1914. pars 

In a noble and affecting speech his “old 
comrade” brought to the scholar and to 
the man the tribute of admiration of his 
confreres throughout the world and 
gently. pointed out how the chronologi- 
cal order of this collection, while furnish- 
ing the best picture of the scjentific acti- 
vity of its author, retraced the whole his- 
tory of Indianism during nearly half a 
century. Very much touched, Auguste 
Barth replied with his usual -“bonhomie”’ 
and modesty, standing on the very spot 
where, two years later, the last prayers 
were to be pronounced before his coffin, 

It is there, in his spacious working 
room, on the first storey of No. 10, rue 
Garanciere, where he received visitors 
from all quarters of the world, that our 
imaginations continue to conjure up the 
broad shouldered grand old man, wear- 


ing the moustache and beard on the chin - 


after the fashion of the second Empire, 
who was always ready, with great good 
humour, to allow himself to be disturbed 
from his constant reading. It was also 
from there that he maintained a consi- 
derable correspondence with. his numer- 
ous friends and with the greater nwmber 
of his confreres in Indianism. It is de- 
voutly to be wished that this correspon- 
dence were collected and some extracts, 
at least, of it published ; for he wrote his 
private letters with the same alert pen 
that he wrote his articles with, and we 
find him there, as in his familiar conver- 
sations, always full of inspiration and 
competency, handling every subject with- 
out a shadow of pedantry but with an 
incisive reasoning power which is the 
heritage of the best traditions of French 
intellect. Each stimmer, regularly, he 
passed his vacations in the little port of 
Audierne, the only shelter in the whole 
expanse of the wild sandy shores between 


volumes are out. The fifth contains, after the index, 
a coniplete bibliography which will serve at the same 
. time as the general table of contents to all the five 
volumes, The first volume has as a frontispiece a 
portrait of the author, which is worth seeing and as 
preface, a letter of Michel Breal and a speech of M, 
Senart which are worth reading, ; 
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the rocks of Penmarc’h and the grznite 
cliffs to the Raz de Sein, which is accessible 
to-boats. He always occupied the came 
little fisherntan’s cottage, at the end o: the 
jetty, not far from the light house. He wore 
a sailor@ cap and passed the greater part 
of his spjourn there, on the beach, lot ng- 
ing, reading, painting and bathing. He 
was in his gouth an excellent swim-ner 
and femaie so in his old age. Side by 
side with the entries regarding his Uni~er. 
sity degrees, we have found noted cure. 
fully, in his own handwriting, that he Lad 
been awarded a medal by the Humane 
Society on the 29th December 1855, end 
again a diploma on the 7th May 1856; 
and he himself has shown us the distcnt 
buoy in the roads of Audierne which was 
the ordinary goal he aimed to reach exch 
time he took his bath. Of these swimm ng 
excursions he—always a methodical manr— 
carefully noted the number in pencil, yzar 
after year, on the walls of hiscabin. “he 
country people, comparatively ignorant, 
could not easily guess what ‘‘the old ker- 
mit of the jetty” as he was pleased to call 
himself, might be by profession. As he 
had been decorated on the centenary of 
the French Academy, they wrongly sp- 
posed him to have retired from some n7s- 
terious office in the navy. But their simole 
souls were not mistaken in their estimcte 
of the kindness of his heart and the beacty 
of his character, and he was as universa ly 
loved and respected amongst the fishermen 
of the Breton Coast as amongst his col- 
leagues of the Palais Mazarin. 

Meanwhile the years passed and, lit=le 
by little, dug many gaps around him. Ge 
saw disappear, one after another, Lis 
friends ofinfancy. When the last comra- 
nion of his youth had passed away ie 
sighed to think that he was left alone zo 
recollect, how joyous and gay, Some sixcy 
or sixtyfive years earlier, had been such 
and sucha particular round of marbles sr 
of top, this or that swimming party adr-ft 
on the waters of the Rhine. In vain kis 
eyes searched around him for some o.e 
with whom to rake up these old memories: 
“People often speak,” he said, ‘‘of tue 
egotism of old age; but is not the major 
part of this egotism due to loneliness.” 
The younger generations of Indianists, 
intimidated by his prestige and perhaps 
kept at an arm’s length by hisextremeX\ 
deafness, did not know him wel knew - 
him scarcely at all. After Michel Bral'wLo- 
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wes two years older than him and who 
died a few months earlier and affer Messrs. 
Senart and Sylvain Lévi, we have been 
nearly the last—Finot for whom he had a 
spepial predilection and ourselves—to profit 
br his intellectual intercourse. Ip, his case, 
however, the mental powers were preserved 
intact to the last, though he whimsically 
ecnplained of “having no gnore memory 
lett than a rabbit and no mofe brain than 
achicken.” But already his hitherto ex- 
ccilent health was giving him cause for 
complaint and in 1905 it was at such a 
luw ebb that on bidding him farewell 
efore our departure for Indo-China, we did 
not expect to see him again. He appeared 
to recover, but—a sign of the changed 
times—his scientific output, hitherto so 
regularly plentiful, began henceforth to 
slacken until it definitely ceased in 1911. 
His constitution, however, was so 
strong that he would, undoubtedly, have 
been preserved to us if the war—his second 
Franco-German war—had not broken out. 
Zz took him by surprise as it did us all 
-nough perhaps a little less than it did 
most ofus. Asearly as July, he had, as 
asual, gone back to Audierne. When, on 
the 14th August, he came to know of the 
antry of our troops in Mulhouse he wrote 
=o us: “What a momentous occurrence 
this! How quickly hearts must have beat 
-n Alsace! The bones of my father must 
have stirred in his grave, and-for myself, 
I never before regretted so much that Iam 
not some 40 or 50 years younger that I 
might be over there, in the ranks with my 
knapsack on my back......” Letit not for 
an instant be supposed that he abandoned 
himself to a blind optimism: his critical 
sense is always wakeful and he immediate- 
cy adds, “But to ensure that the moral 
efiect may be lasting it is necessary that 
the operation also should be lasting, It 
should be a really strategic move, striking 
across the passes of the High-Vosges 
mountains, menacing the rear of the 
Germans in Lorraine and obstructing their 
communications with southern Germany. 
Otherwise, it would be only a repeti- 
tion on a grander scale of the attack 
of Saarbruck in 1870.” But if his 
intellect sees clearly, his heart is flutter- 
ing with excitement to the breaking 
point. “The imbolisation,” he adds, “is 
being carried on without any fuss or 
. ado, #he parents weep and acquiesce 
wit their sons leave them for the front ; 
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but the latter prepare themselves joyously 
to face all dangers. When I see this or 
read of this, it makes my blood literally 
boil to feel that I am so useless and inca- 
pable even.for mounting guard somewhere 
or serving inan ambulance which I could 
entet only as an invalidand not as an 
attendant. This thought makes my bones 
ache and perceptibly tells on my health.” 
These outbursts of his were rare. Such 
was the reticent difidence of his feelings 
that, even on so exciting a day as this, he 
felt, in concluding his letter, the need of 
apologising, “Pardon me, my dear friend, 
for this long epistle. I have nobody here 
but you to whom I can unburden myself.” 
Atter all thse terrible sensations of the first 
months the trying prolongation of the 
wart eventually exhausted the remnants of 
his strength. During the summer of 1915 
he gave up for the first time in his life his © 
cherished country holiday at Audierne. 
The disease he incessantly suffered from 
went on constantly increasing. He had 
already been obliged to have himself 
carried, several times before, to the private 
hospital of St. Jean-de-Dieu. It was there 
that he breathed his last on the 15th April 
1916 at about five o’clockin the afternoon. 
Two days before he had requested us to 
make enquiries about: the timetable of the 
trains to Brittany. His body rests ina 
vault in the cemetry of Pere-Lachaise till— 
in obedience to his will which we found 
written on .the first leaf of his , address 
book—it may be carried over to Strasbourg 
for final burial in the family sepulchre. 
May it be, as was his ardent desire, that 
it may repose there in French soil. 

No one should seek in this notice any- 
thing but the truthful narrative ofa wit- 
ness who knew Auguste Barth well during 
the last thirty years of his life but who 
does not flatter himself that he knew all 
about him. This will be our excuse for 
being obliged to have mixed up some 
personal reminiscences with the informa- 
tions which we have endeavoured to 
collect for the sake of the future historians 
of Indianism. As to some consideration of 
his role as ascientist and his moral portrait 
asaman, the question cannot be taken 
up here. The judgment of masters is not 
the business of pupils ; and moreover, we 
lack at the present moment the breadth 
of margin and the distance of horizon 
which is necessary for making a just 
estimate and conveying a definite appre- 
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ciation of the work as well as the work- 
man. Weloved him for his little faults 
asfor his great qualities; for his occa- 
sional fits of obstinacy as for his habitual 
breadth of wisdom; for his causticity- of 
wit as for his benevolence; for his carp- 
ing criticisms of the Government ag for 
his profound attachment to his country. 
Above all, we admired, unreservedly, his 
marvellous lucidity of intellect which in 
all matters went straight to-the core ; 
his universal mastery of knowledge which 
was an inexhaustible fountainhead open 
to all other seekers: his height of dis- 
interestedness and impartiality where 
the independence of his modest fortune 
had placed him from the first and where 
the thorough honesty of his nature main- 
tained him to the last. Such were the 
most marked features of his physiognomy 
so complex and so richly modelled ; these 
are also apparently those which the for- 
getful future will remember: But how 
many delightful traits and delicate tints, 
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how many details of light and shadc aze 
destined to be lost when the few merioiis 
wherein he still survives will hare in 
their turn disappeared. M. Senart has 
admirably expressed it in his fare yell 
address—gushing straight from his heart— 
which he delivered on behalf of the 
Société A8iatique in the meeting kelc on 
the 12th Maygl916. There we can read, 
formulated b¥ the voice of a peer, the 
judgment here missing. 


“Por a long time, doubtless, {n surveying this pre- 
cious gallery of the scattered essays of Berth, the 
new generation of workers will*find something of 
that strengthening joy which we inhale in tre serene 
atmosphere of a science so vast and so precise, so 
solid and so alert. But we alas! who knew hin and 
loved him, we shallcarry with us the greatest part 
of his secret. We, alone, shell have been able to 
measure how much the nobleness of an anticue char- 
acter, the amiplitude of an intellect equal to the ac- 
complishment of all tasks, the soundness of an incor- 
ruptible judgment, the active and prompt sensibility 
of a heart of gold, combined with the qualities of a 
scholar in achieving a figure truly rare. It has van- 
ished and in vanishing has bequeathed to us a mel- 
ancholy which nothing will console.” 
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“Rangadidi !” 

“What is it Ranu ?” 

“Don’t youknow that to-day is Sushy’s 

birthday ? So they are going to hold 
afancy dress party at their place. I 
intend to go dressed as the goddess 
Lakshmi, But Ihave not got a red sari, 
So mother has sent me to you. She said 
that you had got lots of beautiful saris 
of Benares silk,” 
" “My dear, we are old-fashioned people, 
our things would not be to your taste, 
you are very modern and have taken 
to going to the Mem-Sahib’s school.” 

“There now kangadi, how you talk 
to be sure ! What if you are old-fashioned ? 
Pray, is not Lakshmi even more old- 
fashioned than yourself? Now please do 
open your trunk and let me see what you 
have got.” 

Lhad to sit up at the urgency of my 
little granddaughter’s manner. I un- 
locked my trunk and took out nearly 
twenty or twenty-five saris. Waves of 
red, blue, green and pink rolled along the 


floor of my room, with glittering golden 
and silver flowers and leaves, but none 
found fawour with the critical little girl. 
As soon as | took out one, she turred up 
her nosé and exclaimed, “This wor’t do 
‘Rangadidi. Lakshmi won’t look right in 
its? 

I gave it up in despair and said, ‘Then 
darling, Iamafraid I shall not be able 
to suit you. You must try elsewhere.” 

My little darling stood there with a 
sulky expression on her pretty face and 
showed not the “faintest sign of mcving. 
Suddenly she exclaimed, ‘But Rangadi, 
what do youkeep in that box of white 
stone, there by the side of the big iron 
safe? Something like gold is glittering 
between the fretwork.” 

That marble box! I had quite far- 
gotten it. It must be about ‘orty 
years since that day, when I first put 
my foot within the threshold of this room, 
dressed in the red silk of a bride with 
tinkling anklets on and annointed\.with 
sandal paste. That little box stood on 
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in that very place. Its colour was then 
like the fresh sea-foam, that crests the 
' waves of the blue ocean: now it has 
taken on a yellowish tinge with the 
passage of time. I have gone on seeing 
it fearly every day of my life, but some- 
hew it has escaped out of my memory. 

I turned to Ranu and said’ “Rann, 
that was a fortunate reminder of yours. 
You might get the vetytol) you wanted 
inthis marble box. It contkins my wed- 
ding dress. I put it there the day I first 
made my appearance in. this house and 
I have not touched it ever since. So long 
a= youraunt Kalyani was alive, she used 
to take it out frequently, shake and fold 
it and make no end of it. But after her 
death nobody paid any attention to it 
any more, I will take it out for you, If 
the worms have leftanything,” 

_ The box was secured by asmall old- 
fashioned brass lock. 1 ‘picked out its 
key after a good search among my large 
bunch of keys. I was doubtful whether 
the lock would yield to this rusty little 
key, but my fears proved to be false. I 
pulled up the lid. ° 

Ranu cried out aloud in her delight, “Oh 
what a beauty! Rangadi,I have never 
seen the like of you! What do you mean 
by neglecting such a fine thing? It is a 
mercy that the worms have spared it. I 
see only two or three small holes. But 
itis still quite wearable. But how is it, 
that the box smells so beautifully of 
camphor ?” . 

“Your aunt Kalyani used to keep 
chains of camphor beads in it.” 

“But what kind of an ornament is this, 
Rangadi? Itlooks like a chain of golden 
jasmines. Such a thing, too, you have 
left uncared for in this old box? You do 
neglect your things, I must say that. I 
have a good mind to run away with it, 
but I know mother would give me a good 
s-ap if I took away suclfa costly thing. 
Lo you know, ever since I lost that ugly 
old broach of mine, mother does not let 
me touch a single thing, So Lakshmi will 
have to be content with tinsel ornaments 
this evening. But I must hurry, else I 
saould be late for the party.” 

My granddaughter danced off the 
room, with the red sari. I remained seat- 
ed on the floor, in front of the open box. 
Somehow I felt a great disinclination to 


get up. 
DAfot scorn it because it is an old 
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woman’s life history. I too was young 
once. And do you know, my beautiful 
lady readers, that I too had atime, when 
peoples’ eyes clung only to me, even if I 
stood among a thousand pretty girls ? 


bd e ; (2) 

I was born in an ancient aristocratic 
family. Looked at from the outside, we 
wanted nothing. We had unbounded 
wealth, a great ancestral house, retainers 
and servants innumerable. I was born 
after four brothers, so the usual want of 
notice and care, which a girl gets as her 
birth portion, never fell to my lot. For 
long time I enjoyed all the wealth of 
affection which an only baby among a 
family of grown ups had a right to expect. 
When my little nephews and nieces made 
their appearances, I assumed the role of 
aunt with due dignity and import- 
ance. My grandmother had named me 
Vidyut (Lightning). Many ‘people give 
the name ‘Lotus-eyed’ to their blind 
children, but everybody with one accord 
declared that I had fully justified my 
name. You may be sure that I was quite 
conscious of the fact. I was as proud as 
anything of my brilliant complexion and 
beautiful face. My mother had a large 
mirror in her bedroom, and whenever I 
found her absent from her room, I went 
and stood before that mirror, admiring 
myself. I used to lean back my head and 
make the mass of my dark wavy hair 
touch the ground or dress it in as many 
fashions as I possibly could. Sometimes [ 
held up my beautiful arms, white as 
alabaster and rounded asthe stalk ofa 
lotus to the golden morning light and 
gaze at them with eyes of wonder. From 
my very childhood I refused to put on 
any colours except red or dark bite— 
I was quite aware of the fact that these’ 
two colours enhanced the beauty of my 
fine complexion. My grandfather was ” 
alive then. He used to be greatly amused 
at my pride and say, ‘My dear, it will 
bea hard job to find out a suitable bride- 
groom for you, great beauty that you are. 
To my knowledge, there is only one person 
worthy of that honour, that being, my 
own humble self.” 

Though the scion of an old conserva. 
tive family, my father cherished many 
modern theories and ideas. But as my 
grandfather was alive, he was unable to 
carry most of his theories into practice. 
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A great agitation was then going on in 
Bengal about the education of women. 
My father sided with the modern party, 
who stood in favour of it, but not daring 
to send any girls of his family to the new 
girls’ school, he himself began to teach me 
and my two sisters-in-law. But the last 
mentioned young ladies favoured card 
playing and gossipping much more than 
they did their studies. They had to make 
a show of studying so as not to fail in 
proper respect to their father-in-law, but 
they could never keep to it for more than 
half an hour. There never was any want 
of excuses—either their babies began to cry 
or some household duty required their 
prompt attention. But I took to my 
studies from the beginning. I finished all 
the books my father had brought into the 
inner appartments ; then began to make 
inroads at night upon my father’s library 
which was situated in the outer apart- 
ments. 

It was the custom of our family to 
marry the girls very early. My sisters-in- 
law too had been married in their child- 
hood. But the old order changed in my 
case. AsI was the only daaghter of our 
house, neither my mother, nor my grand- 
mother could live without me a single 
day. If anybody asked any questions 
about my age, they always gave me 
out to be three or four years younger 
than I really was and never failed to 
remark, “We give. our girls in marriage 
early, not because we must, but because 
we will. Nobody would dare to object 
if we did otherwise. We are a great 
Kulin family, many daughters of our 
house had remained unmarried their 
whole livesand nobody had anything to 
say. 

Sol was growing up, ‘without any 
thought of my marriage. My grand- 
mother sometimes reminded others that 
it was high time to think of my marri- 
age, but she received but scant hearing. 
l used to hear thata suitable bridegroom 
was being sought for, but nobody seemed 
to be very energetic about it. As the 
people around us were mostly our 
tenants, they never said anything to our 
faces, and it they said anything behind 
our backs, nobody brought it to our 
notice, 

My eldest brother’s marriage had taken 
place even before my birth; my second 
brother too had been married when I 


ce 
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was quite small. My third brother was 
considerably younger than the elde: 
ones, and wow his marriage was akouz 
to be solemnised. My grandfather wichec 
itto bea very grand affair, as he was 
doubtful whether he would live to ge 
any other festive ceremony of the family. 

The bride-elect was the daughter ofa 
poor house, but as she was reportec to 
be supremely Peautiful, my grandfather 
consented to the match. After the bride 
had been formally seen and chosen, he 
came to me and said with a smile, “My 
dear, you think that your.beauty stands 
unrivalled, so you do not condescend 
even to look at this old fellow. As! am 
quite tired of your imperiousness, Iam 
bringing home a greater beauty - than even 

ou.” 

. Ilaughed at his words, but somehow 
I felt a little uneasy in my mind. Was 
she really more beautiful ? Well, let her 
come, then I shall be able to judge. 

The wedding itself was to be a very 
simple a‘fair, as the bride’s father was 
apoor man. But the preparations that 
were beirg made for the reception of the 
bride in our house were meant to make 
up for all want of magnificence in the 
wedding. A great feast was to be given 
in our house ; then all the family together 
with an enormous number of friends, rela- 
tions and guests, was to go out toa villa, 
situated on the banks of the Ganges, and 
spend a festive week there. Ample pro- 
visions had been made for entertaining 
the guests with dance, music and theatri- 
cal performances. 

The day of the home-coming of the 
bride arrived. The festai clamour in our 
house was great enough to be almost 
deafening. A band had struck up near 
the outer gate, and all the children had 
assembled there to listen to the music. 
My mother and my eldest sister-in-law 
were busy takjng counsel together over 
the proper management of the various 
rites and ceremonies. Nobody seemed to 
have any time to spare and those who 
really did the least, went about with the 
most anxious faces. 

“ But what was I doing all this time ? 
You would laugh, if you knew. I was 
in my own room, taking out all the precty 
saris I had and trying on every one of 
them to find out which snited me most. [ 
was determined not to own defeat to 


another woman. At last I decided upon, : 
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a s:lk, whose colour was tliat of the clear 
autumnal sky and it was embroidered all 
over with golden stars. I les down my 

’ hair, which reached down to my ankles 
and kept it from blowing over my face, 
with a chain of sapphires tied across my 
brow. I did not put on many jewels as [ 
was quite confident that my beauty need- 
ed but few aids. It took mea long time 
to finish dressing. Then confing out of the 
room, I mingled with all g$he girls and 
ycung women assembled near the entrance 
to the inner appartments, 

Suddenly the sound of loud music 
broke upon our ears. The procession 
mast be quite near. What a deafening 
uproar! The huge procession came on 
slowly and-stopped before the outer gate. 
The silver palanquin, which bore the 
newly wedded pair, entered the inner 
court. I pushed my way to the front 
of my companions, as I was determined 
to have a good look at the bride. My 
mother advanced to receive the bride. 
I still see her in my mental vision, as she 
then appeared. She looked like the véri- 
table queen of Kailasa, Parvatee herself, 
with the child Lakshmi in her arms. The 
gir. bride was indeed beautiful! Her face 
seemed to be moulded out of. fresh chur- 
ned butter, her eyes were those of a 
startled fawn. 

I was gazing at the bride in open- 
mouthed wonder and had forgotten even 
to be envious. One of my numerous 
cocsins, named Kamalini, had been 
standing by me. All of a sudden, ‘she re- 
marked aloud ‘Well, I admit that the 
bride’s face is beautiful, but as to com- 
plexion, she cannot hold acandle to our 
Vidyut. How grandfather exaggerates !” 

Why, soit was! I came back to my- 
self with a jerk. However pretty the face 
of the bride might be, I stood far superior 
to her in brilliance of complexion and 
wealthfof hair. 1 now Jones in the festive 
ceremonies with a tranquil mind. As I 
bowed down to the new bride, she looked 
at ne with her big eyes full of wonder. 

The old people of that district still 
talk about the magnificence of my third 
brother’s wedding. It was truly un- 
surzassed there. After the great feast in 
the ancestral house, we started for the 
riverside villa in great state. A number 
of bullock carts started with the luggage, 
‘for my brother and his friends elephants 

7 Were pyatured, and last of all the ladies 
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came in their closed carriages. A crowd 
of servants brought up the rear. 

It was already dark, when we reached 
our destination. We were unable to have 
any of the good outdoor walks, we bad 
planned beforehand, as my mother insisted 
upoy our having supper and retiring early. 
Il and Kamalini shared one room, my 
sisters-in-law occupied the adjacent rooms. 

Quite early in the next morning, I was 
suddenly roused by a good shake from my 
second sister-in-law.. As I opened my eyes, 
she cried out, ‘Now dear, do get up. Have 
you come here to sleep andeat? I heard 
that the garden had been much added 
to, many new beds have been planted and 
many fountains and marble seats have 
been made. Let us go and have a look 
at them.” 

Kamalini, who was already sitting up 
in her bed, now put in, while rubbing 
her still sleep-laden eyes: “But do you 
intend to start in the night? Why not 
go during the day? The garden won’t run 
away you know.” a : 

My sister-in-law gave me a good tug 
as she replied, “My dear madam, do you 
think the men would vacate the garden - 
in the daytime for your good pleasure 
and go and sit out in the fields? Not if 
I know them. If you want to see the 
garden, you must come now, while they 
are still asleep.” 


Kamalini gave way, and we got out 
for our walk. It was still chilly, so I 
wrapt myselfina green shawl and went 
out. : 

The garden was a very large one, and 
in no way resembled the small enclosure 
heavily laden. with flowering plants in 
earthen jars, which we used to call a 
gardenin our town house. This garden 
extended far and wide and I felt a bit 
afraid at first when I stepped into it. A 
wealth of lower appeared on every side, 
the pearly dew drops of the early dawn 
still fresh upon them. As we passed under 
the avenue of trees, our hairs faces and 
mantles became profusely sprinkled as ‘ 
from the. wet skirts of the wood nymphs, 


= who had just left their baths. 


We had not advanced’ far, when 
Kamalini suddenly threw herself down 


-upon a bank of green grass by the side 


of a fountain of coloured water and said 
in a decided manner, “I cannot walk any 
more, you may go on, but I shall return 
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to the house from this place, after I have 
rested a bit.” 

Our pleadings were in vain, so we two 
left her and moved on. : be 

A small hillock of jet-black stones 
stood near by. It was covered ali over 
with flowering creepers and shrubs, sand 
a tiny stream of sparkling water had 
sprung out ofits heart and was flowing 
down its side. It had formed into a 
little rivulet at the base of the hillock 
and had at last merged itself into a minia- 
ture lake, all aglow with a host of red 
lotuses. > 

We went and stood by the side of the 
hillock. My sister-in-law sat down upon 
a rustic bench which stood close by and 
said, “Kamalini was right after all. We 
should have gone back with her. My 
feet are aching all over and I am very 
tired. Butlook there sister, what glori- 
ous lotuses! Uf all flowers, I think, they 
are the most beautiful.” } 

I had run iuto the habit of expressing 
an opinion upon every earthly subject, 
sol at once put in, “Whatever you may 
say sister, I think jesamine the most 
beautiful. The lotus is, of course, superior 
in outward beauty ; but as to sweetness 
of smell it must give way to the jesa- 
mine.”’ 

“Oh indeed ! so outward beauty is no 
match for the inward one ? Thatis some- 
thing new from you. Up to now you were 
the greatest advocate for outward beauty, 
but now it seems... .” . 

My sister-in-law left off in the middle 
of a sentence, and looking round at her 
Isaw her veil her face with the end of 
her sari and rise from her seat as in a 
hurry. Astonished at her behaviour I 
turned my eyes to the spot, whence the 
surprise seemed to have come. Oh dear, 
some one had been sitting onthe other 
side of the hillock, now he had risen up 
at the sound of our voices. ; 

AsI was the daughter of the house, 
I was quite unaccustomed to veil myself, 
as my sister-in-law at once did. And to 
tell the truth, even if I had been, it would 
never have entered my mind then. The 
moment, which stands as the One Moment 
of my life, was not to be wasted in that 
manner. ; 

Solong the word beauty denoted to 
me but my own beauty, but now I looked 
at the beauty of another. What a won- 
derful faceit was! To me it seemed to 
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be even more beautiful than the tece 3f 
the Greek statue which stood in the , 
garden. To you it would be surprisi: g 
that an ordinary Bengalee youth cen 
possess such beauty. But remember that 
it was the first time that I looked ata 
man with the eyes of a woman. Tle 
rosy colour of the maiden’s own hea~t 
lends the mag a beauty, which no men 
ever really pofsessed So long I had becu 
the petted and spoilt child of a wealthy 
house, and the men I had looked apcn 
were but my brothers, uncles and other 
relations. But now had come the first 
Young Unknown, and as I gazed at him 
my childhood seemed to drop from me 
and was lost for ever. 

He looked at me with no less wonder 
than I suppose I did. I thought of it ‘ater 
on, but not then. It was but for a mc- 
ment, that we looked at each other. Aa 
almost imperceptible pressure of the hand 
from my sister-in-law, made me recover 


“myself andI turned away with a start. 


He too at the same moment vanished 
behind the dark deodar avenue. Just then 
the eastern sky heralded the approach of 


the sun with its rosy blush. There wa3 


also another sunrise, in the sky of m~ 
young life, and I returned home steeped 
in the glory of its wonderful effulgence. 


Entering my room, I went and stooc 
before the mirror, almost unconscious of 
what | wasdoing. Vague and indistinc: 
thoughts kept rushing into my mind, bu: 
I was tunable to put them into shape 
Suddenly a voice cried from behind me 
“My dear young lady, you need not study .. 
your appearance so anxiously. It wac 
stunning enough for that poor fellow. 
He is sure to fall down ina swoon after 
he reaches his room.” 


With a start I drew back from the 
mirror. Was it really for that purpose, 
which my sistes-in-law so clearly defined, 
that I had been standing before it? I 
cannot wholly deny it. - 


The great rejoicings and festivities of 
our house were unable to. claim my atten- 
tion. I did not fail to notice that Kama- 
lini and my second sister-in-law were 
having a good laugh at my expense, dut 
in spite of many efforts I was quite unable 
to compose myself and appear like every- 
one else. It is certain that “none except 
those two above-mentioned ladigs Lad 
any attention to spare for my ulMeual’,’ 
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behaviour, but I contintially dreaded ex- 
p2sure before everybody. . 

A great feast had been arranged for 
that evening. The friends of my newly 
married brother sat down to it with him, 
a.ong a long corridor in front of the 
kicchen. The elders took themselves 
away, so that the mirth of the young 
people might be unrestraiged. Suddenly 
tuey proposed that the n bride must 
serve some food to them, otherwise they 
vrould decline to touch anything. Were 
tze family preceptor and priest alone to 
Lave that privilege and were the friends 
cf the bridegroom of no importance what- 
ever? My mother and grandmother 
laughed at their clamour and said, “Very 
well, let the new bride serve a bit. Itis 
caite proper for a new bride to appear 
before menfolk.” 

The bride was brought in, she was 
gitterin all over with jewels and silks. 
4 large silver ladle was handed to her, 
which she at once dropped in her nervous- 
ness. She was all a-tremble. My mother 
became anxious and said, “It would never 
do to send her alone before so many 
people. She will drop down of sheer ner- 
“rousness, somebody must go along with 
her. 

But who was to go? All the daughters- 
‘a-law of the house drew back, veiling 
zhemselves copiously. Kamalini, on being 
requested, cried out in dismay, “Oh dear, 
Icould not do that for anything !” 

Nobody moved. The clamour among the 
zuests became uproarious. My grand- 
mother jestingly said to mother, “Why 
not send me along with the new bride? 
The two brides of Bengal may very well 
serve together,” 

My mother laughed and answered, 
“That would be the best arrangement, if 
it only could be done. But we are getting 
late.’ Suddenly her eyes fell upon me 
and she called to me, ‘Come here dear, 
vou go with the bride. Take firm hold of 
her, do not let her fall down.” 

“And take firm hold of yourself too, 
dear, see that you do not falldown your- 
self !’? whispered Kamalini from behind. 

I had been feeling nervous, but I pulled 
cnyself together in anger at her sarcasm 
and went out with the bride. The young 
cnen were seated in a long row, talking 
and laughing aloud. A sudden silence 

them as we appeared. The new 


fell a 
io pride served with the silver ladle and 
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I moved along with her. My legs were 
trembling with nervousness, and my 
face seemed to be on fire. But yet, in the 
midst of that overwhelming sense of 
shyness, I could not help looking up once. 
Another person, too, just looked up at 
that very moment. 

My mother signed to us to come back 
as soon as we had passed along the whole 
row once, 

The joyous festive week went on, but 
it had very little attention from me. 
Kamalini and my sister-in-law went on 
making jokes for a day or two, then they 
forgot everything about it, 

A great musical performance was held 
on the last day of the week. A famous 
band of professional singers had been 
engaged for that purpose. The ladies 
took their seats behind silken curtains, 
while the friends of my brother sat down 
in front of them, so as to keep a bit apart 
from the older folk. 

The ladies went on feeding their babies 
and taking stock of one another’s dresses 
and ornaments as they listened to the 
singing. I too did not pay undivided 
attention to the music, but neither to 
the small talk around me. 


A great shout of approval went up as a 
song came to an end. My grandfather 
threw his own shawl on the singer and 
others followed suit with many rich gifts. 


Such unexpected good luck made that 
man greedy. He turned round to the 
ladies in an expectant attitude with 
joined palms. My mother gave me two 
golden ‘mohurs’ and requested me to 
throw it out to him. I tied the two coins 
in my silk handkerchief, so that they 
might not get lost in the crowd and 
putting out my hand from behind the 
curtains, I threw it outin the direction 
of the singer. ; 

But as good or bad luck would have 
it, the handkerchief, instead of falling 
before the singer, fell down among that 
crowd of young men, who had been sitting 
in front of us. One of them picked it up, 
and untying the coins presented it to the 
Singer. But somehow the handkerchief 
remained in his own hands. Need [I tell 
you; who it was? People grieve over 
lost ‘property, but the joy I felt at losing ~ 
that handkerchief, still remains unparal- 
lelled in my life. How long I had been 
gazing at that appropriator of other’s 
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goods, I cannot now tell, but I came back 
to myself as the singing began again. 

The party broke up the next day. The 
guests and relations departed to their 
homes, and we too came back to our 
usual residence, 

But one marriage seemed to have 
reminded the whole family about the 
urgency of another. Everybody became 
quite energetic all ofa sudden to arrange 
a good match for me. Professional match- 
makers went in and out all the day long. 
As I had arranged a match for myself, I 
felt disgusted at their presence. I did not 
know anything about that secret bride- 
groom of mine, who he was, where he 
lived or what he did, but somehow a 
conviction had sprung up in °my heart, 
that to him and to none but him would 
1 be given in marriage. My knowledge 
amounted to this alone, that his name 
was Manindra, and this much tooI had 
to wrest from Kamalini at the expense 
of a whole day’s teasing. 

One evening, I was seated before the 
window of my room and a single star 
was shining above the large neem tree, 
which stood in front. Suddenly my sister- 
in-law rushed laughing into the room and 
cried out, “I have brought a piece of great 
good news. What are you going to give 
me as a reward ? You need not remain 
staring at the skies any longer, a time is 
coming when the earth will have sufficient 
attraction for you.” 

1 wnderstood quite well what she 
meant, but as she was many years my 
senior, I did not give any answer to her 
repartee and she went off laughing. A 
feeling of mingled joy and fear arose in my 
heart, causing a tremor in my whole body. 

A scene of immense bustle and noise 
began once more. Jewellers, goldsmiths, 
carpenters and clothes merchants poured 
into our house from all quarters. Mother 
one day remarked while talking to the 
ladies of the house, ‘This is my only 
daughter. I will send her to her tather-in- 
law’s house with such a trousseau, that 
the mother-in-law however clever she be 
would have a hard job of it, trying to 
find out defects.” 

Day after day passed on and the auspi- 
cious day approached. But did not I have 
any fear or doubt ? To whom was I going 
to trust myself? But as the first streak of 
lightin the sky dispels a world of dark-- 
ness, so a single line, which came to my 
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ears from the next room, drove away 


all my doubts and fears. An aunt of mine | 


was talking tomy mother. Suddenly she 
asked, “But sister, have they seen the 
bride?” My mother laughed and said, 
“No sister, we won’t have to show the 
bride formally. The bridegroom himself 
has seen her and chosen her, while he was 
hereasa guegt in the wedding party of 
Bimal.” Nee@I tell you any more, why 
my mind was free from any doubts ? 

A sil merchant came to our house to 
take orders for my wedding dress. My 
mother called all my sisters-in-law to talk 
over things with, ‘‘We are old-fashioned 
folks, cur tastes might not suit young 
people.”’ The young ladies gathered round 
the man in great enthusiasm. I too was 
hauled along by them to be a member of 
their committee. After a great deal of 
talking, my eldest sister-in-law decided 
upon a deep crimson silk, covered all over 
with gold embroidery which flashec as 


‘streaks of lightning. It was specially to 


their liking as it matched my name, [ 
too liked the thing immensely, and escap- 
ing to my room, sat down hugging the 
thought to my bosom that the grievance 
I had of appearing in an ordinary dress 
before a certain person was likely to be 
soon: remedied. 

On the day of the ‘‘maiden’s feast” in 
our house, a large number of presents 
arrived from the bridegroom’s house. My 
sister-in-law while praising their taste 
and liberality remarked aside to me, ‘You 
are lucky my dear, your husband’s fanily 
does not seem to be any poorer than your 
father’s family.” ; d 

A large number of friends and relations 
soon arrived and I was scarcely left to 
myself even for a moment. Then, too, I 
had to go about every day as I was cons. 
tantly being invited by others. 

The day arrived at last. A woman 
never loses thé memory of her wedding 
day however old she might be; neither 
have I. 

From the morning ‘I had been sitting 
on a seat of sandal wood, which was 
covered all over with leaves and flowers 
of ‘alpana.’* Ofthat numerous gathering 
Il alone was silent that day. Now and 
then one of my sisters-in-law or cousins 
would peep in, and go offsmiling. Nearly 
all the relations we had in every part, of 


* Ceremonial drawings on auspicious Daggions, - . 


on the floor, wooden seats, &c. 
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tke world, had arrived, but fresh ones 
still poured in. At the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps I looked up anl saw my 
mother entering accompanied by an old 
lady. Mother came near and said, ‘Vidyut, 
tifis is my aunt, bow down to her.” I 
d.d asI was bid; the old lady blessed me 
fervently, then turning to m$ mother, 
asked her, “The bride ig truly called 
Vidyut, my-dear, but hop is the bride- 
groom ? I hope they will bé&’a well-match- 
ed pair ??’ JI laughed-in my heart how 
should that old lady know how supremely 
Landsome the Bridegroom was ? . 

My mother answered, ‘‘What does out- 
ward beauty matter, dear aunt? My 
son-in-law Prasanna is not much to look 
at, but I tell you my daughter «is lucky to 
get such a husband.” 

Prasanna! And not much to look at! 
What is this? The daylight suddenly 
became pitch dark in my eyes and the 
turniture of the room began to swirl 
-ound and round. The old lady shrieked 
out in alarm. I suppose I must have 
.ooked rather strange. My mother 
shrew her arms about me and said, ‘She 
has been fasting all the day, sheis feeling 
weak I think ; come along with me dear 
and liedown, you need not sit here any 
-onger.”” She went away after putting 
me to bed. 


The joyous clamour around me sounded 
‘a my ears like the shrieks of the damned. 
I wished tocry out, but no tears came, 
instead something heavy as iron settled 
down upon my heart. It was a drama, 
worth seeing. The flash of lightning 
was seen admired by all but who knew 
where the thunderbolt struck? Truly, a 
woman’s heart is hard, otherwise how did 
bear, what I had to bear? A Hindu 
woman has at times to suffer in silence 
ee that would beat records of 
ell. 


It was already evening, when a crowd 
of young girls burst into the room, and 
pulled me up from the bed. The bride 
must begin her toilette now. They went 
on dressing and adorning me to their 
hearts’ content, while I sat likea_ statue, 
After chattering and toiling for nearly 
two hours, they finished their work, My 
eldest sister-in-law dragged me before a 


large mirror and cried out, “Now have- 


a,good look, see whether you like your 
ppearance, never mind about 
armOther’s likings.”’ 
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I looked up at my own image, reflected 
in the mirror. Yes, I was fittingly adorned. 
I seemed to be wrapt about in flames, and 
flames too raged in my heart. My dress 
shone and sparkled as if steeped in liquid 
fire, my wristlets, and necklet of diamond 
ghot sparks of fire. I wished that the 
fiery borders of my silken cloth would 
truly become a flame and wrap me inits 
fatal embrace. I moved away from before 
the mirror. ‘Don’t fallin love with your 
own image,’ mocked Kamalini. Fine 
indeed was my image! A great pang shot 
through my heart, as I remembered with 
what joyous hopes I had looked forward 
to this bridal toilette. 


The bridegroom arrived. The women’s 
rites, the *reception of the bridgegroom, 
alldanced before my eyes like so many 
shadowy pictures. At the time ofthe 
“Auspicious Look,’ a large red silken 
cloth was thrown over our head. All 
requested us to look at each other and 
impelled by a sudden curiosity I looked 
up. Adark face was before me and eyes 
full of entreaty and love looked into 
mine. I dropped my eyes at once. 


The marriage was over at last. We 
then took our seats in a large room, light- 
ed up with great’ hanging lamps and 
chandeliers and crowded to the full with 
girls and women. Their laughter and 
jokes knew no bounds. A flood of joyous- 
ness seemed to have swept over the assem- 
bly. The friends of the bridegroom were 
waiting outside and constantly sending 
to ask permission to come in and have 
a look at their friend’s bride. At last 
they got the required permission. The 
ladies for the most part drew back with 
veiled faces behind the giant bedstead 
and afew escaped out of the room and 
peeped through the windows. A large 
number of young men burst into the 
room with joyous shouts. They had 
their fill of jests and jokes, then began 
slowly to retire one by one, as the wedd-. 
ing supper was about to commence. 
When nearly all had departed, some one 
suddenly pushed into the room and cate 
and stood before us. I looked up. I felt 
asifI would drop down from my seat 
in a swoon and my hands and feet turned 
cold as ice. Somehow I recovered myself, 
My third brother came forward. and 
addressing my husband said, ‘Prasanna, 
Manindra has come to see you.” My 
husband looked at the visitor with a 
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stile of welcome. Manindra came nearer 
and taking out of his pocket a parcel 
wrapped in flimsy blue paper, said, 
“Friend, [have brought a little present 
for your wife. I did not put it down 
with the other presents, as iz would 
be quite lost in that magnificent arfay.” 
Saying this he took oft the wrapping 
and taking out a chain of gold put. it 
into my trembling hands. It was a 
garland of jesamines, some cunning work- 
man had copied nature very faithfully in 
gold. My husband answered back laugh- 
ingly, but Idid not hear what he said. I 
looked up once more. He too, spoke his 
farewell in a longlook, then disappeared in 
the rapidly thinning crowd. The tzaveller, 
who had first stepped into my ycung life 
in the rosy blushing dawn, now went out 
ofit for ever in.the red glare of festive 
lamps and through a noisy festal crowd. 
The ladies again thronged into the 
room. Kamalini took the goldea. chain 


off my hands and putit round my neck, - 


remarking, “It is certainly of Cuttack 
workmanship. Our goldsmiths are not up 
to such work,” : 

It was already midnight, when we at 
last found ourselves alone. My husband 
tried to make me speak but in vain, and at 
last laid himself down to sleep. The hang- 
ing lamps went out one by one flizkering 
and spluttering. 
throughout that long night. Sleep re- 
alias to come to the aid of my tortured 

eart. 


The next day [ left the home of my 
childhood and stepped out with a stranger 
for a strange home. The most ausdicious 
and joyous day in a woman’s life, ended 
for me in.a flood of tears, 

A warm welcome was waiting for me 
in the new home. But I seemed to have 
become an unfeeling automaton, I moved 
about as others made me move, and heard 
without answer the thousand remarks 
and questions which flew about me, 
The gladness and joy which I witnessed 
in others, served only to petrify my heart 
more and more. 

The bustle and noise subsided a little 
in the evening. Two or three girls of the 
house then conducted me to my bedrcom 
and kindly left me there to rest. ASsoon as 
they were out of the room, I tore off my 
wedding finery and putting out the single 
lamp which was burning in a corner, I 


I sat still on my bed 
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flung myself down on the bare cold floor . 
of the room. 

_ How long I had been lying there I have 
no idea, but somebody’s sudden entrance 
into my room made mesitup. It wasa 
young girl of about eighteen, dressed in 
the white garb of a widow. Her face was 
beautiful, though she was dark in com. 
plexion. Hergloose curly hair blew about 
her face, hed eyeS looked like veritable 
springs of sadness. It seemed as if this 
young maiden had just stepped out of the 
arms cf the goddess of evening with her 
calm and sad beauty. 

She bowed down to me and then sat 
down by me. She took my hand in hers 
and said, “I am one of your numerous 
nieces, my dear aunt. I am named 
Kalyani. You did notsee me till now, 
because I have lost the right to show my 
face at auspicious events. Your husband 
sent me to you thinking you must be 
feeling lonely. But why are you sitting in 
the dark and onthe floor. Please get up 
and sit on the bed.” 

The laughter and light all around had 
been only increasing the burning pain in 
my heart; the sad face of this girl some. 
what ccmforted me. The tears now came; 
I-wept and wept and could not restrain 
myself at all. 

Kalyani put her arms about me and 
began to comfort me. ‘Don’t cry dear,” 
she said; ‘‘the pangs of separation from 
one’s parents are keen indeed, but you will 
get accustomed to it. Women have to 
suffer far harder things. I, too, thought 
once that I shall not be able to rise up 
from the earth any more, but seelam 
going about now like everybody else.” 
Then suddenly she stood up and cried, 
“But let such things go. We must not 
talk about them on this auspicious day. 
Let me arrange your room. Why havc 
you put out the light ?” 

Kalyani ligfted the lamp again and 
moved about the room putting every- 
thing in its place. Suddenly she~ came 
upon my wedding sari, thrown upon the 
floor. She picked it up and cried, ‘‘Why 
have you flungit here dear? Well, I will 
putitup for you. The old women here 
say that one must not wear one’s wedding 
dress twice. Itis to be keptina box and 
when totn, should be thrown into water. 

She foided the thing carefully and then 
pointing out a box of marble to seid, |. 
“Do you see that box over there, Dywshe : 


, » states 
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sid2 of the big iron safe? I put it there 
ine morning. Itis my present to you. 
Ihave got nothing else. That one was 
gia to me by my husband. Will you 
keep your wedding dress init ? It will 
th-- remain apart from your other 
th:- gs.” ° 

Tassented. Kalyani put the dress there 
acc went out. After a few, minutes, she 
rezatered with a few cuaind of camphor 
beads in her hand. These she arranged 
abcut the rich crimson silk. Suddenly I 
got up and snatching that garland of 
oe from my neck, flung it into the 

ar. 

“Why do you put it there?” asked 
K=yani in astonishment. ‘It should go 
into the jewel box, you will have to take 
it -ut frequently.” 

“No,” L said, “let it remain there, I will 
never take it out again. When I fling the 
welding dress into water, this too shall 
azcompany the dress.” 

Kalyani looked at me for a minute, 
wich her wonderful eyes, then said, ‘‘Very 
well, let it remain there.”’ 


( 3 ) 
“Rangadi !” 
Young Vidyut, with her slender grace- 
ful figure and wristlets and necklet of 
@zmond, vanished into air. Oh dear, it 
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was already dark and the lamps have 
not yet been lighted. Ihave been dream- 
ing with my eyes open. I have forgotten 
too about the children’s supper. Ranu too 
has come back from her friend’s house. 

, Lgot up from the floor and asked with 
a snfile, “Now darling, how many persons 
lost their senses over the entrancing 
beauty of Lakshmi ?” 

“There now Rangadi, you have begun 
again. Who is to faint at my sight pray? 
I don’t think there is any one idiotic 
enough for that purpose. Now take back 
your sari, I have folded it so carefully 
that not the faintest sign appears ofits 
having been worn. Let us go and put 
it back in that box. ‘ 

We went and stood before the box. 
“See here Rangadi,” cried Ranu, while 
putting back the sari, “the smell of cam- 
phor has nearly disappeared. It was but 
a little while ago, that we opened the 
box. How fast it went! The camphor 
beads have gone long ago, the fragrance 
too now follows in their wake, but see, 
the box of marble is still the same.” 

‘My darling,” I answered, “fragrance 
stays with us only fora brief while, then” 
it becomes one with the air. But the stone 
knows no change, it remains for ever.” 


SretA DEVI. 








’ 


The Problem of the Indian States. 


The article recently contributed by Mr. K. M. 
Penikkar to the ‘Modern Review’ isa very opportune 
creand draws the attention of, the public towards 
= very important question. For one reason or 
zccother, political bodies like the Congress and the 
League have treated the States with a sort of 
etudied indifference or neglect; nor has tlie Press, 
except when it means to read:a sermon to the 
3zitish Government by trotting out the administra- 
“ive efficiency of certain States, been more geucrous. 

This is not as it should be. The destinies of 
3zitish India are indissolubly bound up with those 
ofthe States and whatever happens in one part of 
-5e country cannot but profoundly affect the other. 
Sence, if the people of what is at present called 
E-itish India mean to make any considerable politi- 
sel advancement, they cannot afford to let the 
behind. 
€ people of the States are generally extremely 
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anxious for political rapproachment with British 
India. But they cannot voice their wishes. As has 
been aptly remarked, there is no Arms Act in the 
States but at the same time there is no liberty of 
the Press. As wasrecently remarked by the Viceroy 
at the installation of the H. 8H. The Maharaja of 
Bharatpore, the fact of their protection by the 
British Government gives the rulers of these States 
an immense power over their subjects. This natural- 
ly makes them very autocratic and experience 
shows that solong as'a Ruling Prince can manage 
to retain the good-will of British political officers, be 
can do pretty much as he likes. Thus the subjects 
of a State, ifthey mean to make their voices heard, 
have to deal not only with their own immediate 
ruler but the British Government as well. This is 
why Indian India presents the appearance of a 
politically inert mass. There is plenty of seething, 
surging life beneath this dead calm. Let the politi- 
cal leaders of British India, experienced in the ways 
of public life, turn their attention to this as yet 
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putab ped reservoir of potential energy and they 
w e doing an immense service 
country, Indian and British. eee eae 

1 shall now consider the solution which in Mr, 

Pannikar’s opinion will probably commend itself to 
the National Executive when British India finally 
gets Home Rule. Obviously, we cannot afford to 
retain all the seven hundred and odd States in their 
Present Status; at the same time, Mr. Pafnikar 
considers any attempt to follow the Italian policy 
of ‘political dispossession’ {mpolitic. He, therefore, 
proposes to mete out differential treatment as 
regards the bigger and the smaller states. He 
does not exactly define what he mears by the 
former, nor is such definition easy. Mysore, for in- 
stance, notwithstanding its obvious importance, is 
in some respects far below many States which are in- 
ferior to it in area, population, revenue, 2tc. Since 
the Rendition of _Mysore, the British Government 
has expressly retained for itself the right of interven- 
tion in internal administration which it has equally 
expressly denied to itself in the treaties which regu- 
late its political relations with most other States. 
Again States whose treaties were negotiated previous 
to 1813 have generally a higher status than those 
whose treaties were negotiated after that. date. 
The former class of treaties approximate somewhat 
to international rules and the word ‘protection’ does 
not enter into them. 
But when the final re-adjustment is takea in hand, 
such distinctions will have to be ignorec and all 
Treaty States—their,number is not large—will have to 
be placed in the same class. Mysore, thoug3 properly 
only a Sunnud State, will go with them. Some of 
the other Sunnud States, for instance, those whose 
rulers are at present entitled to a salute of 11 guns 
or more and consequently styled Their Highnesses, 
will also form members of the same group. These 
will have absolute internal autonomy, as Mr. Panike 
kar suggests, it being understood that sovereignty 
will in-every case be taken to be vested in the people 
who may, on the principle of self-determination, 
elect to retain the Ruling Houses as essential parts 
of their constitutions. 

Now we come to the smaller or Non-Treaty States. 
Mr. Panikkar suggests that they should 5e ‘media- 
tized.’ His use of this term is unfortunate and cal- 
culated"to cause some confusion. As a =atter of 
fact, the smaller States include among their number 


Sunnud States, mediatized States, guaranteed chief-- 


ships and soon. Technically, a mediatized State is 
one whose immediate Suzerain is not the British 
Government but some other State with which all the 
political relations of the former are carried on 
’ through the British Government. For instance, Nar- 
singhgarh in Central India is a mediatized State. It 
pays a tribute of about Rs. 80,000 to Indore but all 
‘political relations between the two States are carried 
on through British political officers. There are sever- 
al States of this kind, specially in Central India and 
Gujerat. Many of them are fairly big and important, 
So far as area, population and revenue go. The only 
peaceful and practical solution seems to be to put 
them in the same class as the former and get the 
questions of suzerainty and tribute waived aside on 
terms which, while honourable to the smaller States, 
should be equitable as well and somehow or other 
recompense the bigger States for the financial losses 
they will have to undergo. 

Guaranteed estates are simply jagirs whose 
Owners have been guaranteed by the Britisk Govern- 
ment against alienation by the States under which 
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the jagirs are. This is clearly an unjust arrangemcnt. 
They should all be made over to the States concertcd: 
the healzhier public life and public control over State 
acts introduced by the new arrangements will be 
guarantee enough against improper alienation and 
confiscation, 3 

Even when all this is done, there will be lefia 
fairly large number of small Sunnud States, estat2s, 
jagirs, whiqh have no direct suzerain but the Brit sh 
Government which guarantees them the exe-cise of 
such sovereign powers as it thinks compatibie w th 
their Liliputian fterritories. In essence such terri- 
tories, which am, for political reasons, treated as 
foreign Gominions are nothing but glorified Zem.n- 
daries and the sooner this fact is realized ané actzd 
upon, the better it will be for all concerned. Tie 
potentates of those minor chiefships should 3 
bought off, if1 may sayso. Let them retain th ir 
hereditary titles and personal property; let the n, 
moreover, be acknowledged as the Zemindar pro- 
prietors of their so-called States, but let them 3¢ 
divested of all ruling powers except such horora y 
ones as the supreme Government may choose o 
delegate to them in virtue of their social positi n 
and loca! influence. 

Ifthis plan were adopted, our problem would 3e 
much simplified and, 1 think, further simplificati n 
would come of itself, when once the ball is set ro ]- 
ing. It is quite possible that in the near future, t -e 
people of some States with counterminous frcentie-s 
and great affinities, religious, racial or historiccl, 
may evince a desire to unite under a commen 
government. Under the new scheme of things we a-e 
contemplating, they would be quite free to dos). 
Similarly, the people of certain States might not 
improbably .wish to be joined to what are now 
British provinces. We may confidently anticipa-e 
such adjustments in Rajputana, Central India, 
Kathiawar and Gujerat, if nowhere else. 

But in any case we shall, so far as wecan sc:, 
be left in <he end with a number of large autonor- 
ous provinces and larger number of comparative y 
smaller but fairly important autonomous States. 
Who is to adjust their mutual relations and carry 
on business of national importance in the name of 
the country as a whole ? 

The most reasonable plan seems to be that the 
Supreme council, no matter what name it has, 
should consist of members chosen by a system :f 
direct election from all parts of the country. Tle 
details can be worked out very easily. The Statcs 
will have to contribute towards Imperial or Natio :- 
al funds just like the provinces and, aattrall-, 
should be in a position to make their weight fet 
in tke council of the country. The Supreme Ex - 
cutive will also then be representative of and re - 
ponsible to, the @ountry as a whole and have tle 
right, in its dealings with other countries, for in - 
tance, the Imperial Government of Great Britai:, 
to speak in the name of the whole country. 

Much spade-work will so doubt have ‘o L2 
done before we can arrive at anything like the peace- 
ful solution outlined above. The people of bacl- 
ward States have to be roused from their torp!1 
apathy and those of advanced States taught th: 
principles and practice of constitutional public life 
the body of Ruling Princes and Ruling Chiefe hes 
to be convinced -that in these days of democrat’: 
triumph their best interests lie in falling in wits 
this,plan which, while {t safe-guards all their dign - 
ties, personal properties an@ sccial status and gives 


them an important place in the body polity ge icve2 " 
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them of many responsibilities which it is now 
hremanly impossible for them to undertake. All 
this will have to be done by leaders ,of public opi- 
nion in British India and done soon. 

But the task is not so difficult as it seems. The 
great public leaders, men like Mahatma Gandhi, for 
exqgnple, have a very strong following in the States, 

’ though, perhaps, they themselves are not aware 
of this fact. Many of them are respected by prince 
acd peasant alike and a few, if this be any criterion 
ofleadership, are. apparently as. much objects of 
dislike to certain Princes as th are to certain 
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Government officers. A good deal of work has been 
unostentatiously done by newspapers, specially 
vernacular newspapers, and intercourse with British 
India for religious commercial and other non. 
political purposes is another educative agency. All 
that is required is the turning of public attention 
towards this question. If this is done, I have no 
doubt a statesmanlike solution satisfactory to all 
parti@s concerned, will be arrived at in ‘the near 
future. 


SAMPURNANAND, B.Sc , L. 7, 


eee 
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PoratTo CULTIVATION IN WESTERN INDIA. 


Itis a nice little illustrated brochure issued by 
tke Union Agency in Bombay. This Agency deals 
in seeds, manures and implements, The brochure 
contains useful informations about tbe crop, 
methods of securing good quality of seeds, their 
storage difficulties, etc. One gets really puzzled at 
the long list of the enemies of the crop both in the: 
field as well as in the store-house. Mr. Keatinge, 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, has 
very truly saidin his address (Appendix III): ‘Even 
taking the skilled agricultural practice ofthe cultiva- 
tors for granted, their well-tilled and carefully 
levelled fields, their energy and industry in the 
irrigation and treatment of the crop, there still 
remain a large number of complex problems for the 
chemist, mycologist and entomologist to solve be- 
fore the crop can be grown and marketed with 
scecess.” The aim of the Agency in starting their 
potato work is to tackle these probleys from 
various standpoints. Though this special business 
o: the Agency was planned sometime ago the imme- 
diate cause ofits development was due to an order 
fcr a very large quantity of seed potatoes which 
were needed by Government for cultivation in Meso- 
potamia at the end of thelast year. Government 
have been very liberal in their help in the shape of 
financial grant, as well as of expert advice from an 

athority like Dr. Maun. Mr. Keatinge, the Director 
o? Agriculture, did everything that lay in his power 
for the furtherance of this work. This work com- 
prises fumigating chambers sorting houses, storage 
chambers, etc. It has so far cost over Rs, 24,000 
aud a further sum of Rs. 25,000 have been spent 
b> the firm on organisation and research. A seed 
testing Laboratory is shortly to be adced to the 
works. Besides tackling the above problems the 
authorities are also designing improvements in the 
implements used in Potato cultivation and are ex- 
perimenting with various manure mixtures with 
the assistance of Dr. Mann and Government have just 
rovided funds to pay the salary of a chemist to 
assist the firm fora period with their manure busi- 
‘ness. It is interesting to know that in course ofa 
few months only 800 tons ofseed potatoes and 600 
tons, of other seeds have passed through this se2- 
, tion of t gency. If such firms spring up in large 


numbers in a Province its Agricultural Department is 
greatly relieved of much of its quasi-commercial 
work andcan thus liberate its energy for research 
and further propaganda work in new tracts. 
Mr. Keatinge has paida high tribute to Mr. A. 
B, Modak, the energetic proprietor of the firm. Mr. 
Modak. was a student of the Poona Agricultural 
College and has happily devoted his education to 
a new sphere. We wish him and his business all 
success. 
DEBENDRANATH Mirra, 


A Short AccounT oF THE WANDERING TEACHERS 
AT THE TIME OF THE Buppgsa, by SBimalacharan 
Law, MA. 


It isashort paper which originally appeared in 


the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. We 


were glad to read Mr. Law’s article on the six 
heretic teachers in Buddhist literature, but his 
present paper is not so good. The subject-matter 
has been treated vey lightly or superficially and it 
does not show that the author has studied the 
subject adequately. We are not satisfied with what 
he has given us here. It is said that philosophy 
with the Brahmans was “a mere Lokayatra (way 
of life)’ and in support of it Kautilya’s Arthashastra, 
p- 6 (Eng. trans.) has been quoted, but it will be 
evident from both the original text and its transla. 
tion that the passages referred to have been mis- 
understood. The only useful portion of the article 
is the Appendix giving the list of wandering teachers 
and their topics of discussion. Some light on a few 
points of the subject may be had from the introduc- 
tion, pp. (49), (55), tothe BAikkhu and Bhikkhuni- 
Patimokkha by the present reviewer. 


SEARCH OF OLD Sarskrit Manuscripts, by 2, A. 
Shastri, Baroda Central Library, 


Itig an article reprinted from the “Library Mis- 
cellany” of Baroda. The author is possessed of per- 
sonal experience of twenty-five years throughout 
India regarding the subject dealt with in it. It 
peuusies useful informations and gives good sugges- 
ions. 

V. BHATTACHARYA. 


PRESIDENT WILSON, THE MODERN APOSTLE OF 
FREEDOM, Published by Ganesh & Co, Madras, 
Rupee one, 


This collection of some of Dr, Woodrow Wilson’s 


t 
speeches on world’s freedom will be appreciated by 
all lovers of liberty. Dr. Wilson is undoubtedly 
at present the least nationally selfish statesman in 
the world. Heleads the van of the world’s demo- 
cracy and possesses a moral ascendancy with which 
no other statesman is blessed. The book is embell- 
ished with a portrait of the American president, 
and contains a foreword by Dr. S. Subrahmaniem 
and a biographical sketch by Mr. K. VyasaRaw ° 


Cc. 


Samunya Sysyem, by A. B. Keith, D.C.L., 
D. Litt., Published by Association Press, Calcutta. 
Pp. 109. Price—Paper edition As. 8; Cloth edi- 
tion Re, I-5. ‘ 


This book belongs to ‘‘the Heritage of India 
Series’ which is being published under the joint- 
editorship of The Right Reverend V. S. Azariah, 
Bishop of Dornakal, and J. N. Farquhar, aa., 
D,Litt. (Oxon). 

We have been given to understand that this series 
has been planned by a “group of Christian men.” 
Whenever a non-Christian book {s edited“and pub- 
lished by a ‘‘group of Christian men’, our country- 
men have reasons to believe that it will be charac- 
terised by the rarity of Christian charity. But here 
there fs an exception to the general rule. The book 
under review is sympathetic as well as scholarly. 
And this is what we expected from the translator of 
the Taittiriya Samhita and a joint-author of the 
Vedic Index. 

The book is divided into 8 chapters, 
Samkhya in the Upanishads. (ii) The Samkhya in 
Buddhism. (iii) The Philosophy of the great epic and 
the origin of Samkhya. (iv) Samkhya and Yoga. (v) 
The Sasti tantra. (vi) Greek Philosophy and the 
Samkhya. (vii) The Samkhya Karika. (viii) The Later 
Samkhya. 

All the chapters are well written and should be 
carefully studied. It isa valuable production and is 
recommended to our countrymen. 


Earty Inpian Tuoucut: éy Dorothea Jane 
Stephen, S. Th. Published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 176. 


According to our learned authoress, “The love of 
money has been the besetting sin of the Brahmans 
from time immemorial” (p.17). The lady is a keen 
observer ! 

Addressing a rishi, she says,—‘‘Alas, poor chanter 


ofhymns! Like all Indians he is confused by his 
own metaphors” (p. 30). The lady is compassion- 
ate! ‘ 


Commenting on the mantra—‘‘Indra said, I am 
Prana, meditate on me as the conscious Self, as Life, 
as Immortality’, she remarks,—‘'we cannot help 
wondering what has come over our old friend Indra, 
whose merry days by, Soma-vats seem here to have 
become strangely renfote’ (pp. 46-47). The lady is 
witty ! 

Commenting on the quarrels among the senses 
described in the Upanishads, she writes—“We can 
scarcely suppose that we are not meant to be amused 
at the dilemma of the quarrelsome senses, their six 
years’ discomfort and the final catastrophy when 
they find themselves on the point of suffocation” 
(p. 48). How perfect her understanding ! 


She continues :— 
“This is a sample of playfuiness that meets us 
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continually in the Upanishads aud in all Indian 
writings.” How vast her reading ! 


She goes on.:— 

“It is not the attitude of men engaged ina search 
the end of which is life or death to them; a seeler 
after truth may be playful,.and generally is so, over 
side issues; he may be humorous with a somewhat 
bitter irony over. the main issue and wonderful per- 
versity of thgngs.” How beautifully she moraliseth ! 

Then she concludes,—“But this vein of gentle 
mockery at the feart of religious speculation is a 
peculiarly Indiag characteristic’ (p. 48). How 
charitable ! ‘4 

Itisa pity that the Cambridge University Press 
qoale have undertaken the publication of such 
trash. 


Suri Rupxara, by A. B. N. Sinha. Published 
by Khadgavilas Press, Bankipur. Pp. 197. Price 
Library edition. Re. x-8 ; People’s edition Re. 1. 


‘It is a short sketch of His Holiness Shri Vaishna- 
varatna Swami Shri Sitaram Sharan Bhagwan Pra- 
sadji Rupkala of Ayodhya”, written by hia disciple 
Mr. Sinha, 

The book contains 11 chapters, viz.—({1) A devout 
family, (2) The Vidyarthi. (3) The Hotseholder. 
(4) The Bhakta. (5) The Author. (6) The Miracles. 
(7) The Virakt. (8) A day at Rupkala Eunj. (9) 
Shri Janki Navami. (10) A wonderful personality. 
(11) Some personal Reminiscenses and an appendix 
containing Mr. Justice Jwala Prasad’s tribuce. 

A saintly life, . 


JournaL or THE Inbian InsTITUTE oF Purto- 
sopuy, AMALNER. Vol. i, No. 3. July 1918. Pp. 
441-205, Annual Subscription Rs. 4; Frice per 
copy Re, 1. 


This journal is published by an Editorial Commit- 
tee of which the President is Mr. S. K. Maitra, xa, 
and members are Pandit Sripada Sastri, Mr. S. R. 
Malkani, m.a., and Mr. N. C, Ghosh. 

This number contains the .following ar-icles—1, 
Nietzche and Tolstoi concerning Morality and Relt- 
gion by A,G. Widgery. (2) The Rhythmic Fomanti- 
cism of Keyserling and the Poetic Romanticism 
of Dilthey by S.K, Mitra. (3) Mysticism by G.R. 
Malkani. (4) Some parallels between Plato and 
Sankara by N. C. Ghosh. (5) Advaitism and Nihilism 
by A. R. Malkani. (6) Thoughts preceding and ‘ead- 
ing up to Plato by N.C. Ghosh besides reviews, notes; 
and one vernacular essay by Pandit Sripada Sastri. 

We wish the review a long and useful life, 


THe InpiAN PHILosopHicaL Review, edited by 
Professors A. G* Widgery and R. D. Ranade. 
Published for the Indian Philosophical Association, 
by A. G. Widgery, the College, Baroda. Vol. it, 
No, 3. January 1919. Pp. 193-288. 

This issue contains—(1) Sankhya Philosophy by 
Dr. R G. Bhandarkar, (2) James Ward’s Pluralistic 
Theism by Professor S. Radha Krishnan, (8) Hindu 
Eugenics IT. by N.D. Mehta. (4) History of Conser- 
vation of values by A.G. Widgery. (5) Conception 
of the Mahdi by Fazl Shah Gilani followed by cri- 
tical notices and short reviews. 

It contains useful articles and should be patron- 
ised. The annual subscription is Rs. 6(10s. 6d.) and 


single copy Re. 1-8 (2s. 6d.). 
Mauesn CH, Chg, °° 
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SANSKRIT-HINDI. 


EIGMANTRAVYAKHVA by Bhagavag-datta, Model 
Press, Anarkali, Lahore. Pp. 3+44. Price Annas 5. 


S7zami Dayananda Sarasvati, the illustrious 
founder of the Aryasamaj, could not complete his 
com nentary on Rigveda,it being written by him only 
up to the 61st Sukta of the Mandala VII, Some 
of those remaining Mantras of the Rfrveda have 
beer explained herein Hindi by the author strictly 
folicwing the Swamiji and collecttag the material 
chiely from his commentarits up§n both the Rig 
and Yajurveda. We fully appreciatett but think that 
it will interest none but the Arya-Samajists. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


SANSKRIT. 


SANNYASANIRNAYA Of Vallabhacharya with 
Eight Commentaries and Gujrati Translation, edited 
by Mulchandra T. Telivala, B. A., LL.B. and 
Di-rvajlal V. Sankalia, B. A, LL.B. Vakils, High- 
Cart, Bombay, Khakhar Building, C. P. Tank, 
Girgaon, Bombay Pp. 8+ 88 +32. Price One Rupee. 


Df the sixteen sacred books of Vallabhacharya, 
Sevaphalam and Nirodhalakshanam edited by the 
present editors have alrzady been noticed by us 
in this Review. The book lying on our table forms 
the fourteenth volume of the great teacher’s wurks 
referred to. The circumstances under which saunyasa 
(rcnunciation) may be taken by the aspirant are 
discussed here, as the very title of the book 
imvlies, We heartly thank Messrs, Telivala and 
Sankalia for this publication which should be read 
by all who are really interested in the Bhaktimarga. 


PanpavavijAyvaM by Hemachandra Ray, Kavi- 
birushana, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Edward 
Cellege, Pabna (Bengal). Price—Re. 1. 


As regards knowledge of Sanskrit the graduates 
of the Calcutta University are generally, we believe, 
interior to those of they Bombay or Madras Univer- 
sity. In this state of thingsit is very gratifying to 
see a kavya like the present one from the pen of a 
graduate of that university. It. appears from what 
we see in it that in writing Sanskrit or in composing 
kevyainit, Prof. Ray has perhaps no equal among 
his fellow graduates. The book under notice is a 
Atahakavya of twelve cantos according to the rules 
laid down by the Sanskrit rhetoricians, The subject- 
matter may be known by the title, i.e, Pandava- 
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Charitam, the Adventures of the Pandavas. Prof. 
Ray is the author also of other five Zavyas. We ad- 
mire him, 

SHRIKRISHNABHARTI dy Ganderao Hanumanta- 
rao Talapadatoor, Kamanakatta, House no. 300%, 
Dharwar, Pp. 85. Price—Re. 1-4." 

. There is a book named ‘Nine-fold Devotion’ 
(aafrat ufaz) by Lakshmana Ramachandra, The 
characteristic of devotion as given therein is, accord- 
ing to Pandit Ganderao, not sufficieyt and that has 
led him to write the present treatise in refutation of 
the former, Our author is an acute dualist follower 
of the Madhva doctrine and from that point of view 
he bas advanced his argument as usual, there being 
nothing new. The book is written unsystematically 
and the ianguage is defective as regards grammar. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 
GuyARATI. 


(1) Pranaya Lita ( waaatet ) dy Balkavi, 
published by Lakshmishankar Mahashanker Joshi, 
proprietor of the Lakshman Sahitya Granthalay, 
Bombay, printed at the Shujapura Luhana Steam 
Printing Press, Baroda. Paper cover. pp. 43. 
Prica—As. 8. (1918). (2) Razatro RayHAaNsa 


(xHaA WeTs’a), dy Do. Do. Paper cover 
pp. 184. Price—1-12, (19168). 


These are two novelettes of the most ordinary 
kind, stuffed with impossible and emotional inci- 
dents, sure to delight the masses, if they care to buy 
them at these exorbitant prices. 


Swaut RaMTIRTHA NA SADUPDESHA (art wa. 
att at agen), ‘ranslated by Kripashanker Bechar- 


lal Pandit and two others, published by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, print- 
ed at the Diamond Jubilee Press, Ahmedabad, 
Second Edition. Cloth-bound, pp. 462. Price— 
Rs. 2. (1979). 

This is the second volume of the speeches &c. of 
Swami Tirtha. The very fact thatit has run into a 
second edition shows the popularity that the publica- 
tion has attained and the hold it has taken of the 
people’s minds. The translation is well executed. 


K, M. J. 


A NOTE ON THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF BISHNUPUR 


(Concluded), 


HE late Babu Balindranath Singh of 
Indas, a scion of the Raj family anda 
- finished scholar,enumerates the follow- 


+ “ing seefSes of the decay and downfall of the 


Bishnupur Raj: (1) The Maratha raids, 
(2) the famine of 1770, (3) the imposition of 
a crushing land-tax by the British Govern- 
ment, (4) family dissensions. These are the 
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Boat with armed soldiers, Jor Bangla Temple, Bishnupur. 


immediate causes of dissolution, but the 
tollowing are, according to him, the in- 
lirect causes which hastened the catas- 
trophe : (5) the adoption of the Vaishnav 
cult and its corollary, (6) the construction 
of costly temples, putting a heavy strain 
on the financial resources of the kingdom. 
He observes : ‘‘The adoption of the Vaish- 
navite creed, though it marked a brilliant 
epoch in the history of Mallabhumi, did 
not fail to exercise an ehervating influence 
upon the royal followers. Of all religions, 
the Vaishnavite creed is the most incom- 
patible with sword and sceptre, pageantry 
and pride, bloody strife and fierce justice. 
There were indeed monarchs great in arms 
and in piety. But before long symptoms 
of imbecility which could be attributed only 
to a religious frame of mind made them- 
selves manifest.” He attempts to prove 
the truth of this observation by citing 
nstances from the royal family of Bishnu- 
mur after their conversion to Vaishnavism. 

This short account of the Bishnupur 
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Raj may be fittingly brought to’a close 
by one or two extracts from the aceounts 
of Abbe Raynal and Governor Holwell, 
but it is fair to add that Mr. Grant, in 
his Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, 
written in 1787, doubted ‘‘the existence 
of a state which seemed to realise the 
fable of the golden age.” 


The singular situation of this country [Bissen- 
pore] has preserved to the inhabitants their primi- 
tive happiness and the gentleness of their character, 
by securing them fgom the danger of being conquer- 
ed, or imbruing their hands in the blood of their 
fellow creatures...... Liberty and property are sacred 
in Bissenpore. Robbery, either public or pmivate, is 
never heard of. As soon as any stranger enters the 
territory, he comes under the protection of the 
laws, which provide for his security. He is furnished 
with guides at free cost, who conduct him frem place 
to place, and are answerable for his person and 
effects. These maxims of probity are so generally 
received, that they direct even the operations of 
Government. Out of between seven and eight millions 
(about 330,000£ on an average) it annually receives, 
without injury to agriculture or trade, what is not 
wanted to supply the unavoidable expenses of, the 


State, is laid out in improvements, The Raja. ie eu: . 
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Duck poses, Madan Mohan Temple, Bishnupur. 


abled to engage in these humane employments, as he 
pays he Moguls only what tribute, and at what 
times. he thinks proper.” (Abbe Raynal, translated 
from he French by J. Justamond, 1777). 


Bolwell, in_his Interesting Historical 
Events, printed in 765, says much to the 
same @ffect, and adds: 


‘=..from the happiness of his situation he [the 
Raja of Bissunpore] is perhaps the most independent 
Raja of Indostan...... be can hardly be said to owe 
anya legiance to the Mogul or Subah, he some years 
deigns to send to the Subah an acknowledgment by 
way af salaanty (or present) of 15,000 rupees, some- 
times 20,000 and some years not anything at all, as 
he happens to be disposed. But in truth, it would be 
almost cruelty to molest these happy people, for in 
this destrict are the only vestiges of the beauty, puri- 

, t¥s piety, regularity, equity and strictness of the 
.ancigat Indostan Government......There are in this 


precinct, no less than three hundred and sixty const- 
derable Pagodas, or places of public worship, erected 
by this Rajah, and his ancestors...... Bissunpore, the 
capital, and chief residence of the Rajah, and which 
gives a name to the whole district, is also the chief 
seat of trade; the produce of the country comsists of 
Sal timbers (a wood equal in quality to the best of 
our Oak), dammer laccas, an inferior sortment_of raw 
silk, and coposs, and grain sufficient only for their 
consumption ; itis from this district that the East 
India Companies are chiefly supplied with the article 
of shell lacca.”’ 


The city was strongly fortified by a 
long connected line of curtains and bas- 
tions, measuring seven miles in length, 
with small circular ravelins connecting 
many of the curtains. Within this outer 
line of fortifications lies the citadel, and 
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Women playing on Guitars, Madan Mohan Temple, Bishnupur. 


The temple } 
square building with a covered roof, with 


within it again, the Raja’s residence, an 
insignificant pile of brick’ buildings, sur- 
rounded by majestic ruins. The following 
is a list of the twelve dated temples in 
chronological order :— 


Date in Date 


Malla A.D. Name of Temple By whom built 

Year 

928 1622 Malleswar «.. Bir (Hambir) Singh, 
but probably com- 
pleted by his son 
who reigned in 
this year. 

949 1643 Shyam Rai... Raghunath Singh, 
son of Bir (' ambir. 

961 1655 Jor Bangla Ditto. 

962 1656 Kala Chand Ditto. 

964. 1658  Lalji .. Bir Singh, son of 
Raghunath. 

971 1665 Madan Gopal... Siromani, Queen of 
the last Raja. 

971 1665 Murali Mohan... Ditto (called Chura- 
mani in the inscrip- 
tion). 

1000 1694 Madan Mohan... Durjan Singh. 
1032 1726 Jor Mandir .,.. Probably Gopal 
Singh. 
1035° 1729 Radha Govinda Krishna Singh, Me 
of the last Raja. 
1043 1737 RadhaMadhava Churamani, Queen 
of the last Raja. 
1064 1758 Radha Shyam ... Chaitanya Singh. 


According to Dr. Bloch, these temples 
are the most complete set of specimens 
of the peculiar Bengali style of temple 


‘architecture. 


consists ofa 


one tower rising in the centre, either 
alone or surrounded by other smaller 
corner towers. According to their num- 
ber, the temple is called pancharatna, 
navaratna (five-towered, nine-towered), 
&c. The temples face the south, and are 
decorated on the front with carved brick 
panels, And the other walls are also simi- 
larly decorated on the front with carved 
brick panels, and the other walls are 
also similarly decorated in some cases. 
There are open galleries around, and 
inside the temples is the sanctuary with 
the altar of the god. Stairs lead up to 
the towers of the roof. Four distinct 
types may be distinguished. The first 
has a single square tower and is represen- 
ted by the Malleswar temple. The second 
has a single tower resting on a square 
building with the curved Bengali roof; 
the best examples of this type in brick 
are Madan Mohan, and in laterite Lalji 
and Radha Shyam. Of the pancharatna 
type, with five-towers on the 
building, the best example in brick is thy 
Shyam Rai temple, and in laterite the 
Madan Gopal temple. ‘the fourth type 
is the Jor Bangla (Double Bungalow )type, 


same 


so named because two buildings Shaped aA 


Gateway Sculptures—Radha Madhav Temple, Bishnupur. 


like Bengali huts are joined together, sur- 
mounted by a smalltower. A fine bird’s- 
eye-view of the park-like scenery around, 
with the lakes and the river Dwarakeswar 
in the distance, may be had from the roof 
of this temple. The Shyam Rai is perhaps 
the vldest specimen of the pancharatna 
type that exists in Bengal. Nowhere out- 
side Bengal has this style of temple archi- 
tecture been found, and owing to the late 
date of all the existing specimens, it is 
difficult to decide whether it existed at all 
in pre-Muhammadan times. The Shyam 
Rai and the Jor Bangla fave also the 
finest specimens of carved titles, the walls 
being richly covered with carvings in brick. 
Some ofthe floral designs on the southern 
front of the temples are exceedingly 
beautiful, and in the group of temples on 
the south of the Lal Bandh a few specimens 
of the Gandhar style of sculpture are to 
be met with. The Rash Mancha, outside 
the fort, consists of a square chamber 
surrounded on each side by three galleries 
with arched openings and covered bya 
* ‘large pyramidical roof. The tradition is 
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that all the local deities used to be brought 
here for the celebration of the Rash 
carnival of the Vaishnavs. There are, or 
were, Bhog-mandirs or kitchens attached 
to all the temples where food for the deity 
was cooked and distributed among all the 
Brahmins of the town. 

The carvings represent religious scenes 
taken from the Ramayana and _ the 
Mahabharata, e.g., episodes from the 
life of Kama and Krishna and of the 
eight other Avatars or incarnations of 
Vishnu, and there are also hunting and 
wrestling scenes, royal and religious 
processions, Vaishnav Sankirtan parties, 
warriors, ascetics, women dancing and 
playing on various musical instruments, 
Krishna and Radha sailing on pleasure- 
boats, and all the varied incidents of the 
social life, sometimes gay, sometimes 
warlike, more often religious, of a Royal 
Court in the forestclad outskirts of 
medieval Bengal. Animal life in various 
life-like poses has been well represented 
in these carvings—elephants and horses 
gaily caparisoned, bulls, tigers, mokeys, 
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Pleasure-Boat—Jor Bangla, Bishnupur. 


wild boars, duck, etc. There are animat- 
ed scenes portraying animal fights. 
Chariots drawn by horses and bulls are 
met with here and there. Battle scenes 
are not forgotten, and the peculiar armour 
and weapons used by the soldiers and the 
trappings of the horses and elephants may 
be studied on these carved temple walls. 
The dress worn by men and women, and 
a variety of other facts of sociological 
interest, too numerous to mention, will 
be noted by the observant visitor. 

The fort is surrounded by a high earth- 
en wall and has a broad moat round it. 
The approach is through a fine large gate- 
way built of laterite, with arrowslits on 
either side of the entrance for archers or 
riflemen. There are a few pieces of cannon 
lying on the high rampart just outside 
the front gate, the muzzle of one being 
shaped like a tiger’s head. They are of 
wrought iron, about five feet long and 
varying in thickness trom six inches at 
the muzzle toa foot at the breach. But 
the most remarkable piece of iron ord- 


nance is the cannon named Dalamardan, 
popularly called Dalmadal, lying half 
buried by the side of the Lalbandh lake. 
It is apparently made of sixty-three heops 
or short cylinders of wrought iron welded 
together, and overlying another cylinder, 
also of wrought iron, the whole being 
well welded and worked together. Though 
exposed to all weathers, it is still free 
from rust, and has a black polished sur- 
face. Its exttteme length is 12 feet 5% 
inches, the diayneter of the bore being 11% 
inches at the muzzle, and 11% inches 
throughout the remainder of its length. 
It is the same cannon which, tradition 
relates, was fired by the god Madan 
Mohan when Bhaskar Pandit attacked 


. Bishnupur at the head of the Marathas. 


There isa Persian inscription, which has 
been variously interpreted to mean one 
lakh or three lakhs, which may be taken 
to stand for either the cost of the cannon, 
or its murderous capacity. 

Some of the Bandhs or picturesque 
lakes of which seven can be traced, bave.” 
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Hunting-scenes, Jor Bangla Temple, Bishnupur. 


- now silted up, either wholly or in part. 
They were made by taking advantage 
of the natural hollows, and building em- 
bankments across them to confihe the 
surtace drainage. They served to furnish 
the city and the fort (on one of the walls 
of which there isa well-preserved square 
brick built reservoir for the storage of 
water) with a never-failing supply of good 
fresh water, and also helped to flood the 
moats round the fort, adding greatly to 
the strength of the place. “The gardens 
and pleasure grounds of the Rajas were 
laid out along the Lal Bandh. 

It only remains to add that many of the 
temples at Bishnupur, including those that 
are most famous, as well as the Shandes- 
war temple previously mentioned, have 
been preserved by the Government under 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 
of Lord Curzon,—a piece of legislative 
enactment which constitutes one of his 
best titles to fame. 

A pall of darkness has now fallen over 

* the city and its ruins, and 


‘far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a 
site ; 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a Junar light, 
And say, ‘Here was, or is,’ where all is 
doubly night ? 
The double night of ages, and of her, 
Nights’ daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt 
and wrap 
All around us———”’ 
but under the influence of the modern 
times this dense veil of ignorance is once 
more being lifted and the prosperity 
which left the city with the downfall 
of the Raj is again showing signs of 
return. The Railway has connected the 
town with the capital of the province 
and the centres of civilisatior, and . the 
arts and industries are slowly reviving, 
and ’we may be permitted to conclude 
with the hope that more spacious days 
are in store for the people of Bishnupur in 
common with every other part of the pro- 
vince. 
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Animal Fight (Horse and Elephant), Jor Bangla Temple, Bishnupur. 


The last member and representative of 
the Bishnupur Raj, Kumar Ramchandra 
Singh, who used to study in the Bankura 
School with the help of a pension from the 
British Government, has breathed his last 


from an attack of influenza, on 25th 
February last at an age of 17 only. With 
his death’ thus ended the line of the 
Bishnupur Raj family. 

BISHNUPURI. 





THE ‘PERSONAL RULE’ OF INDIAN RULERS 
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“The characteristic features of all of them, (the 
Native States), including the most advanced, are the 
personal rule of the Prince and his control over 
legislation and the administration of justice.” 


—Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 


O much and such frequent emphasis is 
laid on the principle of ‘Personal’ 
Government in connection with the 

Native States of India that an impression 
appears to be gaining ground that auto- 
cracy is a fundamental characteristic of 
the indigenous state polity of India. 
Whatever may be said in support of this 
view, to those who know Hindu lifé and 


society as they are, not to say anything of 
the current Hindu traditions and Hindu 
law, this theory seems to be so opposed 
to facts, that a Hindu is naturally tempt- 
ed to ask how this strange anomaly has 
arisen. 

When the British were founding their 
empire in India, they probably thought 
the Rulers of Native States autocratic. 
And it does not seem to have occtrred to 
the British Indian Historians to enquire 
whether the revolutions and counter-revol- 
utions, the downfall of dynasties and 
principalities, the wars, plots and blooed- 


shed, which characterised the centuries - 





_Hunting-scene, Madan 


that preceded the assumption of the 
Indian Government by the British Crown, 
had any deeper significance than that they 
were the manifestations of the ambition 
et rivalry and lust for power of princes 
and adventurers, which toa great extent 
they undoubtedly were; and whether these 
phenomena had any bearing on the 
ehangés in the indigenous form of Govern- 
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Muulded Brick Panels—Madan Mohan, 


Mohan Temple, Bishnupur. 
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ment. To the then British authorities in 
whose foot-steps their successors have evi- 
dently followed, it must have been a poli- 
tical necessity to confine their dealings and 
attention to the rulers alone, dissociating 
them from the people. And the rulers, 
Hindu or non-Hindu, so divorced from the 
ruled must have naturally appeared 
despotic, to the European mind. 

There appears to be a further reason for 
this dissociation. It is to be found 
probably in the dualistic standpoint 
familiar to the West, where the king and 
the people are separate factors and where 
the king is so easily dispensed with or so 
often put to death by the people them- 
selves. The Hindu or the monistic view 
of polity could not strike the Western. 
And inasmuch as apperception is alaw 
that every human mind obeys in more 
ways than one, the European could not 
but read Indian facts in the light of his 
previous European experience. He, not 
infrequently, though unconsciously, read 
European History into Indian. He 
probably thought that a king in India 
must be like a king in Europe, exercising 
almost the same powers, that the king 
could do no wrong and that he was above 
the laws of the people. Enquiry as to 
whether the relation of the king to the 
people in India was the same as elsewhere, 
does not seem to have beenseriously made. 
He was satisfied if the relations of the 
European with the Indian king were 
favourable to the European. What was 
the people’s actual political creed in India ? 
For what form of government did the 
Hindu civilization fit its people? These 
are questions to which comparatively less 
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attention appears jm 
to have been paid in 
the then political 
circumstances. 
Whatever may 
have been the Euro- 
pean’s reading of the 
Hindu civilization 
at the time the 
Westernnations 
first came in contact 
with the people of 
India, no calm and 
dispassionate critic, 
even of the West, 
with any authentic 
knowledge of In- 
dia’s past now be- 
lieves that despot- 
ism or autocracy 
was the type of 
government that the 
Hindu genius devel- 
oped. But what is 
urged is that how- 
ever enlightened the 
form of Government 
in the golden age of 
the past, it has 
little value for the 
practical politician. 
The practical politi- 
cian’s businessis not 
with the dead curi- 
osities of ancient 
history, but with 
the living conditions 
of the present. He 
has to look the facts 
of the present. in the 
face and deal with 
them as - they are. 
The question there- 
fore is, whether the 
India found by the 
European was not 
or is not autocratic ? 
Now, in the whole world of Hindu 
Sanskritic literature, is there a single 
indigenous word corresponding to ‘sub- 
ject’ conveying the idea of ‘being thrown 
under’ or ‘ruled over’ by a despotic or 
autocratic sovereign ? The word ‘Praja,’ 
which is the one used for ‘people’ from 
the Vedic times to the present day, means 
“wellborn.” It never conveyed the idea 
of ‘subjection.’ Slaves are ‘indicated by 
other terms. But the free people of the 
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State are always the ‘Praja.’ Again, the 
king is considered the ‘father’ of his people. 
But the father is the father in the Hindt 
sense, not in the European. In Europe 
the father’s will was law and the son’s 
life and death depended on the father’s 
will. But in India the father was and is 
a shareholder, though a governing share- 
holder. In the family commonwealth 
every son has an equal share. In the 
Hindu polity, the king and the Lape tei 
coparceners. In fact the Hindu idea is;_° 
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_ as has been already said, non-dualistic : 
th2 king and his people are one. If there 
is, in this connection, one idea on which 
almost every Sutrakara and Smritikara 
hes laid special emphasis, it is that the 
king and the people go shares in their 

- sims and merits. 
| Again, it has been a hundred times 
pcinted out by competent  qriental 
scholars, that neither the law nor the 
legislature was under the control of the 
king. The codes handed down from time 
immemorial were interpreted and added 
tc not by the king, nor by any individual 
eicher, but by a body (Parishad) of the 
wise or the learned. He could not dis- 
pose of the revenues of the State as he 
pleased. Hecould not levy taxes except 
imaccordance with the laws. The land 
was but the property of the people. He 
eculd only appropriate, without payment 
the lands of the heirless and such other 
citizens. Unlike the European king, the 
Hindu king, it was said, might do wrong 
like all other men, and was therefore 
stbject to the law of the land. And the 
people exercised their right of placing 
upon the throne a better successor, when 
necessary. Hasall this any place in modern 
Irdian History of the European period ? 

-» Letus first look ata type of a Hindu 
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king that has been last influenced by 


European or Mahomedan civilisation. In 
Nepal the ruler controls neither the laws 
nor the legislature. And even the minister 
who exercises all the powers of the king is 
not, according to the constitution, auto- 
ctatic. There is a council which he is 
bound to consult, though the efficiency of 
the personnel of this body has not always 
been all that could be desired. Nepal is 
certainly not the ideal of Hindu polity. 
But there is enough there to show that in 
the indigenous form of government the 
Hindu king is not constitutionally auto- 
cratic. And the Hindu assuch has hardly 
in the history of his race repudiated or 
deviated from the basic principles of his 
civilisation, whatever the local difference 
in the application of those principles to 
suit the variations in local conditions, 
customs and usages. 

Then, leaving for a moment the ruler 
who is detached and dealt with by 
Europeans, let us turn’ to the polity of the 
great body of the people, as it existed not 
only in the earliest times but also in the 
days when the British settled in India and 
asit has persisted all along up to the 
present time. I shall not describe here the 
too often quoted ‘village autonomy or the 
panchayat system,’ though it shows that 
the communal spirit is in the blood of the 
people even in the Jowest strata of Hindu 
society. Suffice it to say that no system 
of ‘Panchayat’ recognised the ‘Personal’ 
rule or authority of anybody, but.that it 
only tollowed the laws of the land, the 
customs and usages of caste. Here and 
there people did not appeal to a higher 
authority in addition to the Panchayat, 
but that they did only to satisfy them- 
selves that the Panchayat was formed and 
conducted in accordance with the estab- 
lished customs and usages. 

This brings us to the most characteris- 
tic feature of Hindu Politv, its caste sys- 
tem, which even at this moment binds 
alike the prince, who also: belongs to a 
caste, and the peasant, however insignifi- 
cant his caste, and which has bound them, 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
Ignoring fora moment the social aspect 
of this institution, let us view it from the 
standpoint of national polity. Each main 
caste has had from time immemorial its 
own WUharma, i.e., its own laws and 
usages, unlike the social divisions of class- 
es in the West, which have no separate or 
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speciallaws,etc. 
Within the caste there 
is a _ characteristic 
sense of democratic 
quality. It may be - 
noted that among 
Brahmins the master 
ofa house on many 
a ceremonial occasion 
washes the feet of his 
very cook, treating 
him as his superior, 
which, even to the 
enlightened and de- 
mocratic European 
or American, must 
still be repugnant. It 
is the ‘Mahajans’ or 
the ‘Panchayats’ of 
the caste that are its 
governors. What 
preserves the caste 
is not the ‘personal’ 
voice of the ruler, but 
its own written or 
unwritten laws and 
its own public opi- 
nion. No ruler in the 
history of India has 
ever had a place in 
the caste code or con- 
Stitution except as 
the upholder of the 
caste laws and us- 
ages, particularly 
those of the new 
castes formed. The 
caste principle has 
led to the develop- 
ment of powerful re- 
publics. The last and 


the latest as yet 
known to History 
appears to have 


been, as ae recent os 
article in the Modern 


Review pointed out, the Sengar State of 
the Kshatriyas or Rajputs which was in 
existence till very recently. Above all, 
the ruler himself belongs toa caste and 
he dare not overrule even his own caste 
customs and laws. The basic idea of the 
caste is the subordination of the individual 
to the community, to which doctrine the 
king himself has had to swear allegiance. 

_ Each caste viewed by itself is nothing 
if not a republic or democracy. Viewed 
from the standpoint of the relation of one 
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caste to another, the system is but a feder- 
ation of republics or democracies, all 
castes being perfectly equal in their right 
to manage their own internal affairs. The 
king is the connecting link. It is the 
king’s duty to maintain not only the caste 
laws but also caste harmony. Whenever 
differences arise and whenever new laws 
have to be made, it islaid down in Apas- 
tamba, that all the castes concerned, nay 
even ‘women’ should be consulted by “the _ 
king. With the king, caste is a democtacy 
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without the king, it is a republic. It is 
true that one republic sometimes quarrell- 
ed with another. And they paid the penal- 
ty for such differences. All the same, the 
spirit of democracy wasand isthere in each 
caste. What writers like Nair, Chesney and 
others of their persuasion contend is only 
tantamount to this: that the non-Brah- 
min castes protest against the possible 
tyranny of the Brahmin caste. This, in 
other words, is only a quarrel between re- 
publics or democracies. It is the democra- 
tic instinct in the non-Brahmin that rebels 
against the Brahmin democracy, but not 
the love of ‘Personal rule’. 

Let us for a moment look at some 
other aspects of castes. Were not rulers 
like Rama and Krishna, Non-Brahmins ? 
And were they not and are they not 
‘deified’ and worshipped by the Brahmins 
forgetting all their caste arrogance ? 
While some non-Brahmins may not hesi- 
tate to abjure their faith in their own 
Rama and Krishna, the Brahmin clings to 
them as though they were of his own flesh 
and bone. Coming to modern history, the 
most audacious and the most powerful of 
Brahmins were the Peshwas. They exer- 
cised the powers of the king but they 
dared not style themselves kings. And 
why ? Because it was opposed to the 
caste Dharma deeply rooted in the people’s 


’, heart. Scores of such instances could be 
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cited if only space pet- 
mitted. And this re- 
veals another import- 
ant feature of caste. 
While it permitted of 
any amount of differ- 
ence or hostility in mat- 
ters social, it made the 
people forget it all in 
their Democratic world 
of politics. The rulers 
kama and _ Krishna 
have been as much the 
Brahmin’s men as they 
are the Non-Brahmin’s. 
And wherever the social 
feeling got the better of 
the political, the demo. 
cratic federation so 
divided naturally fell. 
This system, as has 
just been said, is one of 
the methods of federat- 
ing republics of commu- 
nities of different kinds 
and levels of culture and thought. Western 
republics or democracies have no idea of 
such a federation, for theirs are only feder- 
ations of peoples of culture and intellec- 
tual enlightenment of a harmoneous char- 
acter. They cannot tolerate and include 
in their body politic a republic of the 
coloured races. The Indian caste polity, 
on the other hand, readily recognises any 
community as a sister by treating it asa 
caste, allowing it to manage its internal 
affairs as best it can. Even the ‘depressed’ 
classes who, in matters social, have been 
generally treated with great harshness, 
have their caste rules, which are likewise 
respected by every other caste. Any new 
community may come into the body poli- 
tic and be treated asa part of the whole. 
So have innumerable new castes formed 
themselves and forming themselves even 
to-day. The Parsis came and they were 
allowed to live asacaste republic. The 
Mahomedan, the Christian, the European 
and every fresh community that came into 
the national body is viewed by the Hindu 
asa sister democratic community or new 
caste. In fact, in popular language ‘caste’ 
is used to indicate the Mahomedan, the 
Christian and the European and every 
other new body of men. Such has been 
the principle from pre-historic times. The 
new castes, however, not infrequently 
resorted to their old practice of appealing 
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to an individual head. But they also 
adopted the ‘Panchayat’ imbibing the 
democratic spirit of the caste system. 

The one prin- 
ciple,and that 
thegreatest, 
obeyed by every- 
one who is a 
Hindu is that the 
caste rules of an- 
other should on 
no account be in- 
terfered with, 
each caste being 
bound to respect 
the autonomy of the other, though this 
is often misinterpreted as apathy and 
antipathy. In this sense all castes are per- 
fectly equal. And this theory of equality, 
it will be remembered, is upheld by an 
important school of Ethical and Political 
‘philosophers of the advanced West, even 
now. 

This is not all the difference between 
Indian Democracy and the Democracy of 
Europe and America. In those countries 
the king losely hangs by the people. Re- 
moving him is a matter of no great conse- 
quence. But in Hindu India the king and 
the people are one like father and sons. 
Patricide and Regicide are offences so hein- 
ous in the eye of the Hindu that there is 
perhaps only one instance of the people 
having killed their own king, though there 
have been cases in which the rulers have been 
changed by them. The sovereign contri- 
butes to the well-being of the common- 
wealth like every other citizen, though 
he has a higher status like a father ina 
Hindu tamily. Hindu democracy is like the 
English in that it recognises the king as a 

art of the constitution. But the Hindu 

ing is more: he is one with the people. 
Ina word the Hindu political notion of 
Democracy is ‘non-dualistic’ and has a 
‘spiritual’ basis. What is meant by ‘spiri- 
tual,’ we shall presently discuss. 

It is not the object of this paper to 
vindicate the vagaries of the caste system, 
or to justify the wickedness and tyranny 
‘perpetrated in the name of caste, in the 
social world, individuals or bodies, 
‘Untouchableness,’ for instance, is no 
doubt a sore point. But the political 


disabilities of the ‘untouchables’ have to ~ 


be traced to their poverty and to their 
want of education, the ‘birthright’ of 
every human being, which unfortunately 
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has been denied to them. Mere ‘touch- 
ability’ cannot improve their economic 
or politica? condition. ip 








It should not, howe aie thought 
that there exists no recognition of the 
equality of the ‘untouchables’ with the 
Brahmin or other castes. At least a 
thousand years ago Sankara proclaimed 
in Benares that his greatest teacher came 
of the lowest of the ‘untouchable’ classes 
and to this day we find no‘untouchabili- 
ty’ attaching to any Hindu in the temple 
of Visvanath and in the ghats. In South- 
ern India, Ramanuja canonized many a 
Panchama who are revered as saints by 
the Brahmins and to this day the ‘un- 
touchables’ are free from this disabilit 
forsome days in the year in the pasa: | 
at Melkote. The reforms thus initiated 
would have rapidly proceeded but for the 
arrest of their progress during the period 
of foreign invasions. 


It 


e. . 

Now, if Hindu polity was Democratic, 
was there no autocracy in the country 
when the British took it it hand ? Was 
it alla misreading of Indian life by the 
British authorities ? No, there were then 
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in the land some autocratic rulers. ‘Per- 
sonal Rule’ was brought by the Mahome- 
dan conquerors* with them. But as a 
first step effected a compromise. 
Most of the@®allowed the Hindu to keep 
his democratic Dharma in his caste and 
in his country autonomy, which remained 
untouched. Some of the shrewdest rulers 
like Akbar, attempted a gradual assimila- 
tion of and approachment towards the 
idea of the democracy of the conquered 
people. But others who tried to subvert 
the democratic ‘Dharma’ naturally lost 
their hold on the people and the country ; 
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and the consequences are too wellknown 
to need mention here. 

Next, many of the old Indian States, 
in the troublous times of foreign invasions 
adopted an emergency form of govern- 
ment to cope with the immediate situa- 
tion. And a few new adventurers who 
carved, amidst the confusion, new king- 
doms for themselves unfurled the standard 
of ‘Personal Rule’ either in their own in- 
interests or with a view to meeting the 
exigency of an attack on their states. The 
hard days of war, bloodshed and dread, 
naturally necessitated the adoption of 
many makeshifts of which autocracy was 
one. There can be nothing strange in 
this procedure if we only remember that 
during the present war, a nation so highly 
enlightened and with such great love of 
freedom as the British, submitted them- 
selves to what in other words was the 
dictatorship of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Prime Minister. 

But the most important fact which the 
British historians have ignored. is this, 
The change affected only the top, the sur- 
face. It concerned only the Military and 
the Diplomatic portions of the constitu- 
tion. This adaptation to environment 
only helped to keep the vital substratum, 
the democratic Dharma underneath safe, 
Even in the worst days, the people stood 
by their time-honoured laws, and their 
old democratic ideals of caste. And 
what interested the British politicians 
in the early days was only the Military 


and the Diplomatic organisation. The 
people and their actual life were to 
them items of the least importance. Had 


they only dived a little deeper, they could 
not have failed to see the simple reality 
that the Hindu all along believed and 
to this day believes that this Dharma 


‘in politics can never be rooted out and 


that it will ever remain and that it is the 
highest duty of every one to work for 
its preservation. It is the deep-seated 
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dissatisfaction 
with the efforts on 
the part of those 3 
tulers of an auto- 3 
cratic character 
who sought to up- 
set the Dharma 
that made the 
Hindu throw off 
the yoke of this or 
that king or chief 
and work up re- 
volutions and 
counter-revolu- 
tions. Autocracy 
or ‘Personal Rule’ 
never struck root 
in Indian soil 
though imported, 
implanted and ten- 
ded with great 
care by others. It 
never agreed with 
the national geni- 
us, for the caste 
spirit is there, to- 
day evenamong 
those converts to 
other faiths, like 
Buddhism, J ain - 
ism, Sikhism, Christianity and even Maho- 
medanism, who have renounced the social 
caste. Even when great force wasemployed 
to induce men to give up caste rules, as for 
instance, when they were made to smell or 
eat beet in Bengal, they only formed new 
castes. The caste spirit could not be 
killed. 

Keen and far-sighted Hindu rulers who 
understood their people and their country 
reverted to the normal at the earliest op- 
portunity in the peaceful times that the 
great British rule ushered. Mysore has 
had the glory of having taken the first 
step. Men are not scarce who would 
argue that the Mysore kepresentative 
Assembly and Legislative Council are 
modern importations. But it was pointed 
out, let it be remembered, about thirty- 
five years ago, when the former was estabh- 
lished, that it was only a ‘revival’ of the 
ancient popular assembly system. No 
doubt, it has undergone modifications to 
suit modern conditions. The ‘representa- 
tive’ principle is not the same as the old 
type. But it is the old principle still. This 
return to the normal or the native form of 
government has made the people so happy 
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and has strengthened the bond 
of affection between the Praja 
j > and the Maharaja so much that 
his efforts to advance the 
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country have secured for him the most 
spontaneous co-operation of every caste 
and creed, for he is father to every one of 
them, which has helped to make Mysore 
one of the most progressive states. 

In most other Native States, the rulers 
have not as yet returned to the old type 
of Government, though for over half a 
century there has been perfect peace. All 
the same, there people believe that in 
the heart of hearts their rulers love the 
Dharma and that they would help its 
re-assertion soon. 

Some of the rulers who ignorantly 
clung to the ‘Personal Rule’ theory have 
learnt the moet bitter lessons in the 
Mahomedan and subsequent European 
periods of the past. With one stroke 
of the pen powers, prerogatives, and 
provinces have been wrested from them. 
Had the kings realised that those privi- 
leges and territories were their’s as well 
as the people’s, would not history have 
told a different tale? A single example 
may be quoted here to show how a 
shrewd Indian prince holds that the en- 
tire kingdom is not his, considering him- 
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self only a trustee. His line, by means of. - 
.- A 
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this notable expedient, most successfully 
warded off many a revolution and many 
a possible usurpation. It will suffice here 
to mention that that State is no other 
than Travancore. 

Ifthe age of the Vedic Brahmanas and 
of the Dharma Sutras is anterior to that 
of the Greek democracies, so far as his- 
torical evidence goes, India is clearly the 
birthplace of Democracy. And India is 
the one country that has preserved not 
only the democratic instinct but also the 
democratic life to this day, in its caste 
polity. The modern democracies of Eu- 
rope and America are but children of 
‘yesterday by the side of the Indian. And 
now what shall we say to those who tell 
us that India has yet to be trained toa 
democratic Government ? Is this not 
an attempt, if a somewhat rude collo- 
quialism would be pardoned, at teaching 
the grandmother to suck eggs ? 

Will the critics of Hind& political insti- 
tutions give us without following the 
caste plan, a constructive scheme for 
federating republics of peoples whose le- 
vels of thought, life and civilization differ 
as the poles asunder ? 

India has sometimes been compared to 
Russia, and arguments are advanced to 
show that in the absence of a high percen- 
tage of literacy democratic government 
would be impossible, nay injurious. Per- 
version of reason could go no further, 


“¥ though there is great truth in the fact 
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that for the working of the 
modern methods of democratic 
government, literacy is of the 
utmost value. All the same, 
was literacy higher'in Mysore 
thirty years ago than it isin 
India at present? Have not 
the people of this state adopt- 
ed themselves to the change 
readily ? Have there been any 
revolutions, as in Russia ? The 
truth is that democracy does 
_ not need the help of ‘letters’ so 
much as of the ‘spirit’. Do the 
people possess the democratic 
sense or spirit in them? That 
is the point. Russia has had 
> no village panchayat, no demo- 
cratic caste system. Russian 
kings and people were not the 
spiritual unity that the Indian 
kings and their people have 
been. Where then is the ground 
for comparison ? ' 

It is not argued that the Hindu has 
developed already the most perfect form 
of Democracy and that no further im- 
provements are needed to adapt his old 
polity to present needs. All that is claim- 
ed is that the material, the spirit, the 
sense, is there and it has only to be 
wrought into the shape we require, as 
in the State of Mysore. 

Evidently, then, a mistake was made 
in reading India by the early Europeans. 
The kings were detached and dealt with 
by themselves, a process, which from the 
Hindu standpoint is similar to decapitat- 
ing a body and treating the head as the 
whole man, And in times of confusion 
and war, this did not matter. With the 
advent of peaceful times, the truth has 
again forced itself to the view. The 
people who form ano mean factor in the 
constitution are seeking to make them- 
selves heard. And this phenomenon is to 
some foreign minds, which were accustom- 
ed looking only ata part, i.e., the ruler, 
but not the whole, is an enigma. And 
this apparent mystery has evoked the 
most ingenious explanations and fantastic 
theories from some European writers, 
even of the level headed Morley school, 
on Indian affairs. 

What a Hindu wonders at here is the 
strange inconsistency of such European 
critics. The Hindu admires the scientific 
spirit of the Western and acknowledges 
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the greatness of the white man’s Icve of 
truth and fact in all scientific investiga- 
tions. But the Hindu cannot understand 
the European’s inability, if not unwilling- 
ness, to look at facts and truth in matters 
political. Instead.of allowing his mind 


to be obsessed by the Greeco-Romanoret ' 


judice that because the Hindu is thcught 

a conquered man, he must be a “bar- 
barian,” if the critic imbued with true 
scientific spirit only sifts facts, he will 
find items worthy of his consideration. 
And of such items, not the least is the 
‘spiritual’ democracy of India. 

_ The European politician usually dis- 
cards Hindu philosophy and proceeds 
upon the presumption that all meta- 
physics is only speculation which concerns 
only dreamers but not those who have to 
deal with the stern realities of life. It 
may be mere speculation in Europe, but 
metaphysical belief in India profoundly 
influences religion, and religion influences 
life ; life includes political conduct. To 
understand Hindu society, one has, 
therefore, to go to Hindu philosophy, 
which is its foundation. That this is 
deliberately so planned is evident from 
the Hindu works on law and constitution 
which invariably declare the ultimate 
philosophical beliefs upon which they 
take their stand. The Dharma Sutras 
and Smritis aver that the basis of all laws 
and political institutions is, in the words 
of Manu, the aim at realizing ‘in one’s 
own self Supreme (Universal) self’ (XII. 
.125), i. ¢., realizing that every one is the 
divine self. The king is divinity, the 
people also are divinity. All the same, 
and allare one. This is the conviction of 
even the Mahomedan Sufi, who in spirit 
is one with his Hindu brother. And this 
is the meaning of the Hindu ‘spiritual’ 
Democracy. 

Itis not that every Hindu or Moslem 
has realized the meaning of “All this is 
Brahman” (Upanishad) or of ‘Wherever 
thon turn there is the face of Allah” 
(Quran). Nor even that everyone knows 
it. But whether or not, one knows it or 
believes in it, the fact is there, says the 
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Hindu Philosopher, that the world is 
moving towards the realization of on2- 
ness, which 4s the goal of all political life, 
nay ofall life. Aud thisis what is known 
as ‘spiritual’ force. The wise, the Hindus 
say, know it, act-according to it amd 
direct people ta follow it, as is laid down 
in their great laws, And they have been 
actually practising it, by adhering to. 
caste polity these several thousand years. 
There are no doubt dualistic and other 
interpretations of this principle. But all 
Hindus cling to the caste organisaticn 
and the democratic Dharmd underlying it. 

It was only yesterday that President 
Wilson gave to the world his famofis dic. 
tum of the equality of all men ‘in the 
memorable words: ‘The interest of the 
weakest is as sacred as the interest of the 
strongest.”” But whence comes this notion 
of equality and whence the sacredness ? 
The answer is not found in his words. 
But the Hindu gave it thousands of years 
ago. He said that the weakest and the 
strongest are not different. They are one.’ 
The injury that one causes to another is- 
an injury to one’s own self: the harm done 
by one nation to another recoils upon 
itself: itis only a question of time. This 
idea of ‘oneness’ or ‘non-difference’ has 
been the staple not only of the thought 
but also of the life of the Hindu from time 
immemorial. 

This is the “Dharma” to which tie 
Hindu has been clinging under all vicissi- 
tudes of fortune and which is being mis- 
interpreted in various ways by those who 
do not understand it. And this belief 
which recognises the oneness of all crea- 
tures, which recognises the same divinity 
in alland which has recognised the divine 
teacher in the very lowest ‘untouchable’, 
the divine prince in the ‘Non-Brahmin’ 
Rama and Krishna and the divine soulin 
the Brahmana saint and which therefore 
holds the intere8t of the meanest as sacred 
as the interest of the highest, admits of no 
division of interests between the king and 
his people and of no theory of ‘Autocracy’ 
or ‘Personal Rule.’ = 
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O prevent future wars, and to-ensure 
T stable peace of the wo¥ld, President 
Wilson is earnestly engaged in estab- 
fishing a League of Nations. The idea is, 
af course, not amew one, and it would not 
mang, 14VE now captured the imagination of the 
seopfeso much, were it not for the intense 
2nd extensive suffering caused by the 
zerrible world war. There is no good or 
evil in the economy of Nature that is not 
accompanied or followed by, its corres- 
zending opposite, either manifest or dis- 
guised. The greater the evil, the greater 
8 the resulting good. 

It is not at all creditable to the much 
yaunted modern civilisation that an Inter- 
~ational High Court for settling inter- 
zational disputes has been solong overdue, 
and that a devastating world war conti- 
cuously for four and a half years was 
zecessary to convince the civilised West, 


chat war is really too bad to be further- 


<olerated. Before, however, — suffering 


=umanity can congratulate itself on the 


mam —rospect of an enduring peace, let it not be 
deluded by catch phrases and -common- 
claces. The idea, for instance, of substi- 
tuting Right for Might, is very cAptivat- 
.ag indeed; but on examination it will be 
found that this, as understood by the 
‘Great Powers”, is “distinction without a 
cifference.” There isa hardly any mate- 
rial difference between what are commonly 
snown as right and might. The methods 
of might are of course primitive, rude and 
naked, but they have the advantages of 
being natural, open, diregt and quick in 
Zecision. The methods of right, on the 
z=ther hand, are conventional and dis- 
suised under civilised or legislative garb, 
Sut both are essentially fhe same in sub- 
stance; and like force, motion and heat 
are hut the different forms of one and the 
same thing. Just as currency is the con- 
yenient and conventional equivalents of 
crude commodities, so is Right the con- 
ventional and convenient equivalent of 
“fight. Right is the stamped coin, issued 
- . Zzom the Legislative Mint of which Might 
i. -sthe metal. Ifa mint cannot turn genu- 


ine coins out of base metals, how can a’ 
League of Nations be expected to manu- 
facture rights out of the existing base 
materials ? The evolution of an Interna- 
tional Jurisprudence would no more be an 
indication of improved international 
morality, than the evolution of the medi- 
cal science is an indication of improvement 
on the primitive rustic health. Courts of 
law have never been known to have done 
duties of reformatories. Legal institutions 
can, at their best, minimise only the out- 
ward expressions of primitive warfare and 
other criminal activities; but so long as the 
brute in man is not killed or extinct, these 
old evils are sure to survive, thrive and 
appear in various other forms disguised in 
scientific and civilised garbs. We are not 
quite sure, that inspite of our civilisation, 
the proportional sum-total of human 
criminality and immorality is less to-day 
than it was in the ancient days. Good 
and evil, as we call them, are both equally 
subject to the same universal Law of 
Evolution. In the natural order of things 
there is no such thing as evil in existence. 
There is evolution of the so-called evil 
going on side by side with the evolution 
of what is known as good. Courts of law - 
more often create than cure crimes. The 
League of Nations may suppress or mini- 
mise visible expressions of militarism, but 
human nature remaining as it is, the 
League would be powerless to prevent the 
natural,.open and bluat military form of 
might evolving and appearing in civil, 
refined and unobtrusive disguises of 
various kinds, such as bribery and corrup- 
tion in more or less subtle forms. 

If right is to replace might, what would 
become of the scientific theory of the 
“survival of the fittest’? ? The scientists 
might have laid down—Survival of the 
best”, but they used the word “fittest” 
instead of the word best for a very good 
reason; and that is because of the fact 
that the best is not always under, present 
conditions the fittest to survive. Right of 
title to a possession may be either acquired 
or inherited. In either caseit is a trans- 
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mitted and latent form of what was ori- 
ginally gained by might. How did the 
European settlers in America, Africa, 
Australia and Asia establish their res- 
pective rights over the helpless abori- 
gines of those continents? Were the 
methods employed by them morally 
justifiable ? On what moral principle can 
a wrong be converted into right after a 
certain period ? Can a person guilty of, 
say, murder be converted into an innocent 
man after a certain number of years arbi- 
trarily fixed by human legislators? In 
international ethics has any, and if so 
what, time limit been fixed up to now that 
can convert might into right? Let us 
take, for instance, the quarrel over the 
provinces of Alsace and -Lorraine. These 
two provinces must have been in existence 
since the creation of the world and they 
had been lying there long before the pre- 
sent disputants were born and they would 
remain there long after these disputants 
vanished from the face of the earth. The 
warring nations do not realise that none 


ofthem have any moral right to be the‘ 


landlord. Before them countless races in 
prehistoric days, appeared and occupied 
these two bits of territory in succession 
and then disappeared. How then is Right 
to be defined and determined ? Ina word 
what ought to be the criterion or test of 
Right ? Rulers punish their poor subjects 


when they fail to pay their rénts and — 


taxes, but these rulers never recognise the 
fact that they themselves are only “‘ten- 
ants at will’ of the unseen but Rea/ Land- 
lord of the Universe. Itisnot that these 
rulers do not believe in His existence, as 
they offer victory prayers, but they do not 
recognise that rent or obligation in any 
kind or shape is at all due to Him! Is 
President Wilson or any of the afflicted 
nations sure that these dreadful wars are 
not the Supreme Landlord’s punishments 
for recovery of arrears of rents due .to 
Him? Havethese suffering nations and 
their rulers ever cared to fulfil their obli- 
gations due to the Universal Landlord 
who, though unseen, is manifested in the 
world organism ? Wars are only punish- 
ments of defaulting rulers and nations. 
There are many scriptural and moral 
precepts such as—“‘Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you;” 
“Freedom of everybody limited by like 
freedom of others.’—These are no doubt 
excellent ethical principles, but these do 
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not go deep enough. As a general rul: 
people will not give up their selfishness o> 
make sacrifjces for the sake of others ur- 
less and until they are assured tha: suca 
sacrifices are more paying in the long rur, 
unless and until they are convinced tha: 
their true self-interests lie in the inieres: 
oftheir Real Self. All individual and na- 
tional interests should be subordinated to 
and co-ordinated ,with, the interests cf 
that Highest Self. If pecples can submi- 
themselves to amputation ofany of thri- 
injured limbs for the preservation of thei- 
whole being, why should net people read:- 
ly submit to immediate temporary sact- 
fies for the sake of achieving the eignes= 
objective, the RealSelf? We find this 
enunciated in the Mahabaarat thousand; 
of years ago, ina form of expression, sti] 
unsurpassed by any even at this enl:ght- 
ened age. Speaking to Dbritarastra ré¢- 
garding his ill-fated son Duryudbana, the 
wise Bidur said :— 

“gg GAT FIAT FAM FT GAG, 

ae TATTATT ATATT Visay ATT | 

“One (who is mischievous) should b: 
forsaken for the sake of the whole famjly 
One family should be forsaken for the sak: 
of the village. A village should be for- 
saken for the country, and the whol 
world should be forsaken for the saze c= 
the Atman, the Supreme Self or Soul.” 


Selfishness had been condennncd ad nau- oy 


seam long before President Wilson appear- 
ed on the scene. He is neither the first no-~ 
the foremost person to bave condemnec 
selfishness. Ifthe whole world is givng 
him so much attention and prominenc-, 1 
is not because his gospel is a new ove, bu 
because he ‘wields more might now tau. 
he ever did before, and also because, a te~ 
the disastrous world war peoples are now 
in a mood to listen to his message 1aspite 
ofits being very old and commonplace 
His conceptiog of fight, praiseworthy 
though it is, is not founded on any univer 
sally accepted basic principl. Right det r 
mined by a majority, actuated more or 
less by self-interest, is only a veiled form 
of the supremacy of Might. That the 
delegates will invariably he the true repre 
sentatives of the peoples and that the 
majority will always be un the right sice 
are the most common, yet the most wr 
sound assumptions. In spite of evolutior 
of civilisation and moral conceptions 
man cannot help being selfish. Selfishness 


~ 
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:3 the natural spring of life and as such 
there is nothing to be condemned. It is 
an altogether untenable propogition that 
individuals and nations should give up 
their selfishness and that wars are the 
regults of such selfishness. The truth is 
all the other way about. As a matter of 
fact wars are not the results of national 
selfishness, as is commonly believed, but 
on the contrary they,are the results of 
want of true selfishness. It is the igno- 
rance of the true self that is the root of 
the evil. The real remedy lies in removing 
this fundamental ignorance in know- 
ing and realising the true self. The whole 
“Tete stands out in bold relief as the 
One serious endeavour ever made in finding 
out the true and essentially permanent 
self by analytical dissections of the human 
being known as “J. It is the knowledge 
and not the knowledge only but the 
realisation of the true self that can alone 
eradicate the false, the impermanent, and 
che delusive selfishness and implant the 
conception of the Real Selfishness. : 

According to the science of Sociology, 
society is a big animal and its component 
parts are all harmoniously interrelated 
for the fulfilment of the whole organism ; 
and that one part cannot live and flourish 
at the expense of another, is a truth now 
universally admitted but not adequately 
realised. The proposed League of Nations, 

» with all its imperfections at the initial 
stage, will prove really a step forward if 
all the component members recognise and 
realise their true self-interests h&rmoni-- 
ously with the rest for the eventual 
evolution and fulfilment of the world 
organism as a whole. This is the basic 
principle on recognition of which the 
success of the League entirely depends. 
We cannot expect much out of a League 
as it is going to be constituted. Delegates 
representing only a false notion of self- 
interests can hardly be competent to serve 
the great purpose. On the contrary, 
there. is the fear that there is the possi- 
Dility of an evil being legalised and per- 
petuated. 

Neither precepts nor laws are necessary 
to induce capitalists to invest their money 
in the most profitable concern possible. 
The greater the profit the greater would 
be the attraction. When the nations are 
enlightened enough to realise that they 
are but the different limbs or organs of 

, one whole world-animal they, would not 
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require any League to enforce sacrifices 
of their immediate and temporary interests 
for the sake of the remote but best invest- 
ment. The whole world is badly in need 
of the knowledge of the true Self. The 
pursuit of the impermanent and false 
interests will only lead them more and 
more in the wrong direction. ‘“Know- 
ledge’ in the highest sense of the term is 
the only remedy for all the ills, individual 
and international, humanity is heir to. -_ 

There can possibly be no inter-organic 
rivalry between say the liver, the spleen 
and other organs ; they perform their res- 
pective functions mechanically, quite un- 
conscious of their inter-dependence. The 
evolution of the world-organism—the ideal 
of the science of sociology—is progressing 
gradually and will certainly be advanced 
by the inevitable sequences of this great 
war. International jealousy and rivalry 
ought not to have arisen amongst the 
different nationalities that are supposed 
to be self-conscious. Rivalry and conflict 
of interests among nations are caused by 


‘competition, which, again, is due to very 


imperfect adjustment and unintelligent 
distribution of functions among the com. 
ponent nations. In a perfect or rather 
healthy society there should be perfect co- 
ordination and not competition or over- 
lapping of functions. In an ideal society 
there should be as many different ‘‘self. 
determinéd”’ nationalities. And thus there 
should be no room for conflict of interests, 
jealousy, and rivalry. : 

The determination of international 
tights, is purely a judicial function and 
the League of Nations, as it is proposed to 
be constituted, can hardly be regarded as 
acompetent judicial tribunal. It should 
serve the functions of the Brain in the 
world organism. And as such it should 
be constituted by the best intellects 
and moral philosophers of the whole, 
world. It should be so constituted as to 
form the Supreme Legislature of the whole 
world. To be able to discharge its func. 
tions impartially, it is essential that its 
members should be altogether free from 
and above theinfluences of narrow national 
and sectarian local interests, and that 
they should be regarded as fit to view in- 
ternational questions of right and wrong 
from the highest stand-point of Humanity 
asawhole. In the ancient East, it was 
the ascetic Rishis (seers) who legislated, 
and not the representatives of commerce, 
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trades and various industries. The kings 
were merely the Executive Heads; they 
had no power to make laws, but had to 
administer with the help of interpreters or 
ministers, laws that had been laid down 
for them by the disinterested ascetic 
Rishis on universal spiritual principles as 
known by them in their time. 7 
“Justice” is a Divine Ordinance ; and far 
higher than politics. President Wilson’s 
ideal, high and noble though it is, falls 
far short of the true concept of ‘“Justice.”’ 
That the League of Nations should be 
composed of not the spiritual but the 
political representatives of the Powers, 
and that the Great Powers should have 
the prepondering voice, are practically 
the same old motto—‘might is right’’ put 
in another form. The world has no spiri- 
tual heads or: representatives to come 
forward and take up‘ their legitimate 
functions at this most critical moment ! 
The Church as a spiritual force and the 
highest tribunal for deciding questions of 
“international justice’ is quite impotent. 
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This shows the extent of the spiricua 
and intellectual degeneration of the world 
International justice is going to be dealt 
with not by the wisest and the best mer 
in the world, but by a band of interestec 
politicians of certain powers and gre. 
domindntly of the “great powers.” Cahly 
self-governing powers will be represenzed. 
That is to say those powers that arc 
strong enough to protect themselves will 
be protected”# The smaller powers wil’ he 
practically in a minority ; and the rest 
all the subject-nations and peoples, will 
be left out altogether. In an Internaticna’ 


Court constituted as above, might wil. be 4 
Metso 


more in evidence than right. 
felt for the helpless peoples more than for 
the more powerful. His League of Nations 
will not help the helpless. There ought 
to bein future at least a “League of the 
Subject-peoples” established side by side 
with the League of Nations sothatthe un- 
represented subject-peoples may represent 
their wants and wishes. 

KAPILESWAR BHATTACHAEYA, 
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EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ WORKS. : 

HE Exhibition of the Works of the Students 
T of the Government School of Art, held during 
February and March 1919, raises from the 
standpoint of the public many points of interest. 
The work of the School deserves more attention 
and encouragement from the public by way an 
intelligent interest in its work and active relation- 
ship with respect to the opportunity it affords for a 
training in art. For if the institution has not 
proved more useful than it has been up to the 
present, the fault lies, it is said, more with the 
public than the institution. Indeed it is very dis- 
couraging to think how few students go in for 
admission to this School, as compared to the crowds 
which flock into institutions for general education. 
As a rule the sweepings from the Matriculation 
schools or the ‘ne’er-do-wells’ of the family are sent 
tothe School of Art. The boy who is good for 
nothing else, is, in this country, thought good for 
qualifying as a student of art. From such materials, 
neither Visvakarma nor the Goddess of Learning 
herself could turn out a good artist. Yet this is the 
impossible task’ which the School of Art is ealled 
upon to perform. For very few students witha real 
talent or inclination for art ever think of choosing 
art as a calling or profession in life—because having 
regard to the poverty of public interest and 
encouragement of art,.the career of the student who 
chooses the profession of an artist in India is one of 
extreme precariousness. And apart from portraiture 
there has been little consistent patronage of the 


Fine Arts on the part ofthe Indian public. Hyver 
with regard to commissions for portraits the 
patronage has been of such insignificant, ‘itfu 
and eccentric character that it has done morc 
harm than good to the artists whose lot bar 
been to ‘attempt to cater to this fitful Gemand 
With the recent growth of Bengali literature anc 
the production of illustrated books, a demand for 
the talents of artists has been called for, but 
generally the conditions of publication have beer 
so discouraging as to preclude a provision for 
anything like living wages to fllustrators of books. 
The collections or connoisseurs of pictures, as such 
who would take interest in art for the sake of art arc 
so'few in this country that their patronage is quitc 
insignificant and does not call for the employment o: 
any large number of artists. Art as a form of culture 
and an indispensabie part ofa man’s education has 
unfortunately no attraction for the modern educated 
Indian, who still continues to look upon art asa 
fruit forbidden by his university curriculum. There 
are very few artistic trades in the Bengal Presidency 
as there are in the Punjab and the Madras Presidency. 
So that the artist is not required here even'in the 
field of what is known as Applied Art. It is saic. 
that many new industries are coming into existence 
in Bengal and if such industries can get on without 
calling in the ald of artists they must beof cha‘ 
“pratal”? stamp with which Ruskin Jabellec al. 
‘industries without art.’ Ard the state of that 
society must be perilous indeed in which there is nc 
occupation for an-artist. Vet it is difficult to belfev: 
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that circumstances are quite as bad asthat, For 
some years past a local pottery work has been 
<urning out tea-cups, porcelain dolls, &c., with 
excruciatingly bad design and decoragions without 
azy apparent protest on the part of the public which 
petronizes them. Yet we know that the enormous 
sales which Japanese tea-sets command in this city, 
co@id never be rivalled by local products unless the 
talents of artists could improve the colour and 
design of the latter. There are sever@ classes of 
actisans and carattsmen who are not influenced or 
trained by any method of art teaching. They 
az2 goldsmiths, carpenters, louse dgcorators. The 
design of furniture-making is regarded as fine art 
fn many Western countries. And though in the 
majority of cases the Indian householder buys ready- 
made furniture, there has arisen, during the last 
fey years, a fairly good demand for distinctive 
menciasigns for furniture for daily use. The art of the 
go is still the most highly patrouised branch 
of artistic crafts in this country. The patronage of 
che goldsmith’s work ifs still ofa very uncultivated 
aid barbaric character and unless there be a demand 
of artistic jewellery of good designs, the goldsmith 
could never think of sending his son or pupil to the 
Art School for training. The function of the Govern- 
ment School of Art is therefore necessarily circums- 
erbed by the conditions of artistic patronage in 
this country. And the painting of portraits, land- 
scapes or subject pictures seems to be the only 
branch of art to which the teaching equipment of 
the {nstitution fs mainly directed. Having regard 
zo the nature of the talents which drift into the 
school of art, itis Impossible to expect a high level 
o2 production of art pictures. This ‘seems to be 
emphasised by the large number of landscapes 
eriibited chiefly of garden scenes rendered in very 
load pigments. The Indian stage craft is still in 
its infancy and one is inclined to ask if some of 
these students could not be specially trained to 
treat theatrical scenes and stage accessories. A few 
vears ago anex-student of Sir J. J. School of Art, 
™ 3ombay, was taken into a Parsi Theatre Company 
whose activities have since introduced many new 
icprovements in Indian stage craft. It {is notorious 
that the Indian stage in Calcutta is in a deplorable 
condition, Why could not some students trained 
in the Government Art School improve the level of 
Indian stage scenery ? : 
These reflections are suggested by a study of the 
pictures exhibited in the small room of the Govern- 
ment School of Art. Out of about 80 pictures re- 
presenting nature scenes, only one piece ““Cascade”’ 
(No. 76) attempts at a distinctive and individualistic 
pcint of view, the others are works so much in the 
same groove that they seem nothing but repetitions. 
- The “Cascade” by P. Mazumdar has unfortunately 
missed the prize which it very “well deserved. A 
rather striking river scene, badly hung, “No. 132,” 
Aatters the style of the talented Vice-Principal in 
the sincerest form. Imitations such as these may 
‘vel be discouraged ; as they only help to prevent 
the student from finding his own way of expression. 
The “Trees” (No, 80) is an- excellent plece of work 
deserving warm commendation. The portraits, 
though some of them display a few good qualities, 
de not tend to attain a high standard of students’ 
svork. Evena really good artist {n portraiture is 
born and not made and itis futile perhaps to expect 
--eachers to turn out one, ott of mediocre talents ; 
stlla sterner form of training may perhaps yield 
vefter results. Of the black and white works Panda’s 
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“Portrait Study” (No. 132) shows conscientious 
work and one regrets, more examples have not 
been exhibited. The same remark also applies to 
the examples of wood-blocks which, as a form of ex- 
pression, have reached a very high level of excellence 
in Japan and also in England during recent times. 
Good colour prints from wood-blocks offer a very 
interesting medium which may rival in many cases. 
the cqmmercial tri-colour blocks which seem to be 
much in request in India. 

The Indian department in which the indigenous 
methods of painting are taught is now in charge 
of Mc, A. K. Haldar. The exhibits from this depart- 
ment are not many but have suffered most from 
the bad position allotted to them. Although they 
do sot reacha very high level, they have one dis- 
tinction as compared with the exhibits of the 
European department: they reveal a tendency to 
dig out an individualistic channel of idea and ex- 
pression and are far less conventional than the 
other group of exhibits. Special mention must be 
made of J. Gupta’s “Dance of Krishna’, sald to be 
the first sketch of a new student, which, inspite of 
its crude technique, displays quite original method 
of presentation. The traditional methods of Moghul 
and Rajput portraits of which such excellent exam- 
ples are in the collection of the Government Art 
Gallery, might be studied to advantage and ezxploi- 
ted for the purpose of evolving a modern school 
of Indian portraiture. Some of the works exhibited 
in the Indian section, particularly those by Mohabir 
Prosad Varma, show that there are talents which 
may be usefully directed to this branch. 

_ The examples of work showing the effect of teach- 
ing of design, as such, are not quite evident in the . 
Studies exhibited. Thisisa very important branch 
of art teaching and is of vital interest to the pro- 
blems of the application of art to industry and the 
growth and development of Indian industries. We 
are so many miles behind the progress attained by 
other countries in the study of Art and its applica- 
tion to industry that it 1s useless perhaps to re- 
mind us that many American Universities have 
assumed responsibility for the special teaching of 
design and the Harvard University has chairs 


-endowed for Lectures on the Theory of Design.- 


Yet one is tempted to quote "from Mr. Brown's 
report in which he outlines the aim of the School: 
“The object of the School is to guide, direct and 
encourage ‘the special artistic tendencies of the 
people’. Its work is to restrain, control, and ins- 
truct the art workman in the preparation of his 
designs and to develop his technical skill. Its aim 
is to ptovide a wholesome art education for all 
classes of people and to instil into the mind of 
young India the good there is in the country’s art. 
Not the least important part of the School’s work 
therefore consists in a resuscitation of the indigen- 
ous eesthetic sense.” 

Owing to ill health, the Principal had been away 
fora time andit is not fair perhaps to scan what 
actual advance he has been able to effect in the 
course of a year on the work of the School which 
he guides with great care and svmpathy. On the 
whole the works of the students offer a very interes- 
ting collection and ought to awaken on the part of 
the public greater attention to and interest in the 
useful work that the School is doing tnder very 
dificult conditions, not the least of which is the 
apathy of the general public. 


G, 
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PROFESSIONAL BEGGARY IN CALCUTTA « 
By CHUNILAL Bose, 15.0., M.BS F.C.S. , 


after et tara Ar wae aR aa | 
arfrarates wa ahesrea Pattrd: 1 
Help the poor, O son of Kunti; do not abuse 
charity by helping those that have plenty. The sick 


only need medicine ; what will medicine do for those 
that enjoy good health ? 


As this question is now engaging the 


attention of the Government of Bengal, I. 


lay betore your readers a few suggestions 
which might be found useful in the solu- 
tion of this difficult social problem. 

I shall confine my remarks to Indian 
beggars only. They may be broadly 
divided into the following three classes :— 

A. Street-beggars. . 

B. House to house beggars. 

C. Distressed “bhadralog” class. 

As an old resident of Calcutta, and 
being in close touch with some of the 
charitable organisations for the distribu- 
tion of relief among the poor of this city, 
lam of opinion that begging has general- 
ly been on the increase and that the 
nuisance of beggaryin the streets of Cal- 
cutta has grown to a serious extent. 

A. Street-beggars.—The street-beggars 
generally consist of infirm, old and 
diseased persons-and boys and girls of 
tender age, who station themselves at 
prominent places'in the streets, generally 
at the tramway junctions, the bathing 
ghats, the markets and other places where 
people usually congregate in the course 
of the day. Some of them beg for them- 
selves; others (mostly the crippled and 
the children) are placed there by people 
who profit by their earnings. Among 
them are also found able-bodied persons 
some of whom are religious mendicants. 
Lepers and persons suffering from other 
filthy and contagious diseases are also to 
be found among them, and this must be 
considered as a source of great danger to 
public health. 

B. House to house heggars.—This class 
includes religious mendicants, the aged 
and the infirm poor, and also professional 
beggars. : 

C. Distressed ‘bhadralog’’ class.—Ow- 


ing to hard economic conditions, distr2ss 
among the respectable poor is increasing. 
The daily growing number of applicetions 
for relief from this class' of people t> ~he 
different charitable institutions o: he 
City, such as the Indian section of the Dis- 
trict Charitable Society, the Sob, 
Benevolent Society, the Calcutta 

age, etc., go to confirm the above , 
tion. The breaking down of som 

old Hindu social institutions, princ™ 
the Joint Family system, is responsible ?o 
this state of things. 


Remedies Suggested. 


I am of opinion that we need not at 
present deal with the beggars included in 
classes “B” and “C”, for the simple 
reason that they do not constitute a pab- 
lic nuisance in the sense that the class “4” 
is. Ourefforts should, for the present, be 
directed to minimise the nuisance of street- 
begging. 

The existing law in force (Police Act Sec, 
70 and 70A) is quite capable of dealing w:th 
this evil, and in my opinion, the law need 
not be made more stringent. The reason 
why the law cannot be effectively enforced 
is because thereis at present no place where 
all the old, infirm and incurably-diseased 
beggars who are taken before Magistra-es 
could be sent. The Magistrates are af-er 
all human beings and they can hardly be 
expected to take so hard a line as to send 
these people to jail for the simple reason 
that they cannot earn their living in any 
other way. Eighty per cent. of the bezgars 
are, therefore,®* simply warned and Cis- 
charged by the Magistrates, and it is no 
wonder that the existing law exercises 
no deterrent influence on the evil practice. 

(1) The real remedy to stop tke evil 
lies in the establishment of an institution 
where the aged, the infirm and the inzu. 
rably-diseased beggars could be sert by 
Magistrates and sheltered and taken care 
of during the period of their detention. 
Temporary provision may be made for the 
admission of these people in some cf the 
existing institutions in the city (such as \° 
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the Refuge) until a new home is organised 
and started outside the city for their, 
2etention. An Infirmary and a Reforma- 
zory School should be attached to this 
-cstitution. 

“2) To carry out the above, the ap- 
proximate number of street-beggqrsin Cal- 
entta should be ascertained through the 
help of the Police, so that provision may 
be made in the New Homes, for the requi- 
3:te number. : 

(8) All lepers with sores, found begging 
in the streets, should be detained in a 
~eper Asylum. ° The Police’has power un- 
e act to do this at once. 

ll beggars suffering from curable 
should he sent to the Infirmary 
to the Home; and when discharg- 
should he helped in finding suit- 
is © ooyment by an organisation to 
VI Peyttief reference will presently be 
BW eo 
* ie cost of the maintenance of 

Yome”’ should be borne jointly by 

.nment and the Corporation of Cal- 
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cutta, aided by subscriptions raised from 


che charitably-disposed public. The 
Poor box Funds at the disposal of the City 
Magistrates should be applied tor the 
maintenance of the Home. 

In dealing with the class of beggars un- 
der head “B’’, it must not be forgotten 
tzat with the Hindus, the giving of alms 

=> religious mendicants who, under vow, 
entirely depend upon this form of charity 
fcr their livelihood, is considered to bea 
rart of their daily religious duties. And 
ca occasions.of special social and reli- 
gious ceremonies, beggars are sought for 
and fed or given food, money and clothes 
at the houses of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans. Such social customs enable this 
c_ass of beggars to get’a sufficiency of food 
and raiments for the ordinary require- 
ments of life and they have, therefore, no ex- 
ezse to betake to street-begving. I would 
not, therefore, interfere with these people 
az long as they resort to strictly legiti- 
mate quarters for the begging of alms, but 
any religious mendicant found begging in 
tre streets of Calcutta should be brought 
under the operation of the law. The house 
tz house begging is open to them and 
taey must not be permitted to create nui- 
sance in public streets. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that the 
system of house to house begging need not 

"at present be interfered with. It is sanc- 
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tioned by religious usages and is in accord 
with the sentiments of the people. It 
forms an outlet for individual charity to 
relieve distress among the poor and the 
helpless of the community. There. is no 
doubt that some professional beggars take 
ativantage of this system but it cannot 
be helped. 

In the case of able-bodied street-beggars, 
it cannot be denied that although asa 
class, they are the least deserving of sym- 
pathy, yet even among them, a certain 
percentage (no doubt a small one) beg 
from sheer necessity. New arrivals in 
Calcutta who find themselves stranded: 
in the streets, men stiddenly losing their 
employments, etc., often find it too diff. 
cult to get a living for themselves for the 
time being and are compelled to take to 
street-begging. For these I would sug- 
gest that— 

(6) There should be some organisation 
whence they can obtain temporary help, 
on application, in the shape of work, or 
doles, or money, after due enquiry. An 
institution on the line of a Work-house 
may be established, where they can earn 
their daily living until they can get suit- 
able employment elsewhere. Without some 
stich provision, it would not be fair to 
punish people for begging when they are 
unable to find work to earn their living. 

(7) Arrangements may also be made 
with many of the charitable institutions. 
in the city to provide temporary help in 
such cases. 

(8) Allable-bodied beggars not falling 
within the above categories, and any 
person refusing tosubmit to the above 
conditions, should be dealt with accord. 
ing to the strict terms of the existing 
law. Repeated punishment will, I feel 
convinced, have a deterrent effect on the 
present evil practice. 

The relief of the ‘respectable poor” 
must be left to private charity and to the 
societies for distribution of organised 
charity existing in the city. Such charities 
should be made remunerative as far as 
possible, and with this object, they should 
be associated with departments of com- 
mon industries, so that any person receiv- 
ing help will have an opportunity to give 
something in return and thus not suffer 
from the humiliation and loss of self- 
respect inseparable from begging. It is a 
complicated sociological question, and it 
will always tax the energy and resources 
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of people of all countries to successfully 
tackle with the problem. 

The number of juvenile beggars in the 
streets of Calcutta is on the increase and 
this constitutes a great nuisance and 
source of danger to the public. For not 
only these children give trouble by beg- 
ging in the streets but they swell wp- 
the criminal records of the city as pick- 
pockets and thieves. I would suggest 
that they should be put in the Re. 
formatory School by orders of Magis- 
trates, unless their natural guardians, if 
they have any, stand security for them 


3E7 
against repetition of the offence. They 
should be detained in the School for such 
period as would be requireé for a thorough 
training in gome useful art or industry 
which would enable them to obtain a 
decent living on their discharge from the 
School. ° 

Although the present paper deals with 
the problem as it affects Calcutta, the 
subject is of general interest, as all large 
cities in Indiaymore or less suffer from 
the game nuisance, and they may be called 
upon any day to devise meaures for its 
suppression. 








Namasudras. 


To The Editor of The Modern Review. 
Srr,—In the March issue of The Modern Review, a 
local Home-Ruler monthly, a letter is published in its 


correspondence colunin under the zom-de-plume of X, ° 


in which the Namasudras are abused in the vilest of 
terms, The character of the abusive language does 
not admit of more than a mere reference to it here. 
I would only submit that the Brahmiu-Brahmo 
Editor (and well-informed persons know that a 
Brahmin does not forget his caste even when he is a 
convert to Brahmoism), who encourages this sort of 
abusive correspondence, forgets that if the theory 
were once accepted, all the offspring of marriages 
between Kayasthas (Sudras) and Brahmins (the 
number of which even in a body of 5000 Brahmos 
in the whole of India is not small) would be regarded 
as “chandals” not even excluding a reference to 
Lord Sinha’s family. Then again another indis- 
putable fact is that the number of Namasudra in 
Bengal and Assam is 2 millions and odd. And of 
Brhmins one million and odd. And as such, does 
not the shame-faced statement that these two 
millions are the offspring of one million Brahmin 
mothers and Sudra fathers mean the grossest 
of libels against the character of Brahmin girls as 
a class. It is strange to find that although the 
Namasudras abhor any connection between Nama- 
sudras and Brahmin girls and emphatically deny 
it, the Brahmins and other members of so-called 


high castes are found to regale in an attempt at thus . 


drawing down the Namasudras. Such {s the 
bitterness between castes in Bengal. The plty of 
itis that this has not been a whit realised in the 
Montford Report. Had it been a little realised Mr 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford would have been 
the very first to say—“‘Down with caste system” 
must precede “Down with bureaucracy.’ [We would 
say, “Down with both simultaneously.” The bureau- 

crats are acaste by themselves.—Ed. M. R ] 

Yours, etc., 
B, Ray. 

Joint Secretary, 
Calcutta Namasudra Association. 
Editorial Comment.—We print this letter as_ it 
comes froma member of an aggrieved community. 
We have re-read “X's letter in our last March num- 
ber. We do not thiak that there is any abuse in it, 
even of a wild description. ‘X” simply gives the opi- 
nion of Manu on the origin of the Namasudras,—an 
opinion which neither ‘‘X’? nor the Editor of this 
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Review shares. Manu does not in oureyes possess the 
least authority in matters of arthropology or eth- 
nology. And we know that is ““X”s opinion tco. A 
Chandala is as good and as bad es a Brahmana, 30 
far as mere birth is concerned. It is only the character, 
attainments, conduct, and achievements of a person 
which really matter. A Sudra father and a Brahman 
mother, or a Brahman father and a Sudra mcthcr, 
or a Sudra father and a Sudra mother or a Brahmca 
father and a Brahman mother or any other possible 
combination, in describing one’s parentage, is .n 
our.opinion, neither abuse nor praise. 

We are afraid Mr. B. Ray has not in his wrath 
underStood tke drift of X’s argument. 

We do not care to refer to the personalities in 
which Mr. Ray has indulged. We can afford to 
amile and forget.—Editor, M. R. 


To The Editor of The Modern Review. 
Sir,—Anent the protest of some Namasudras against . 
my identification of the Chandalas with Namasudraa 
in the last number of The Modern Review (p. 257), 
I beg to state that Sir. Herbert Risley in Chapter II 
of his People of India (pp. 120 and 126) uses the 
two names, as synonymous. No foreigner studied 
the caste system of Bengal more thoroughly -han 
Sir Herbert, and he is regarded as the greatest 
authority on the subject. But I did not borrow 
my information from him. I wrcte from first-hand 
knowledge, I .am an inhabitant of the Dacce dis- 
‘trict, and have some Namasudra tenants, and they 
form the backbone of the Hindu agricultural com- 
munity in my part of the country. They are uni- 
versally known as Chandalas, and are called as 
such, even by those among themselves who Aave 
no pretensions to education or social position. In 
parts of the Faridper district, where the Nama- 
sudras are an influential community, they may not 
call themselves Chandalas, but in the Dacca District 
the Namasudras I have met—and I have met a 
good many, living, asI do, in their midst—certainly 
do not feel surprised or shocked if they are called 
so. Indeed, when I was a boy, that was their rsual 
appellation, and the new-fangled name of Nema- 
sudra had not yet come much into vogue. In this 
respect, however, the -Namasudras are certainly 
not singular. The upward movement among the 
Bengal castes is manifested in the assumption by 
many other castes of the name and status of « 
superior caste, as can be illustrated by numerouc 
instances which 1 forbear to mention for fear of 
further embittering the controversy and wounciog 
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social susceptibilities which are so sensitive in this 
© unhappy country, but stich instances will occur to 
every reader. Ag a step towards the ultimate 
obliteration of all caste distinctions, such a move- 
ment may have its uses in the- scheme of the universe, 
Many sociologists regard the scriptural explanation 
of the multiplication of the four primary castes by 
inter-breeding as more or less mythical, Nor dol 
ghink any the worse of a man“because by birth he 
is a Chandala or Namdsudra. I know some Nama- 
sudraain the district of Faridpur w&owm I sincerely 
respect, much more’ thanI do many Brahmins, to 
which caste I myself belong. The simplicity, pati- 
ence, industry, and piety of the grdinary cultivating 
Namasudra also evokes my Admiration. J feel 
proud to count him asa brother-Hindu, and! am 
not very sure, asa result of my own ethnic studies, 
that my own Brahmin blood, Kulin though Iam, 
{a much purer than his—Bengal Brahmins like all 
the other.races of India and the rest of the world, 
ome to be a very mixed race indeed, though 

1 find nothing to be ashamed of in this. It was 
therefore never my intention to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of my Namasudra brothers. But I 
eannot help feeling that s0 long as they pin their faith 
to any particular theory of their origin in order to 
make out that they are socially superior to the 
easte with which they are usually identified, so long 
will the canker at the root of all such distinctions 
continue to poison their efforts towards the attain- 
ment of that social equality which all genuine well- 
wishers of the country want to see established. X. 


Inter-caste Marriage. 
To The Editor of The Modern Review... 


Sir,—In continuation of my letter on Inter-caste 
Marriage in the last number of your magazine the 
following extract (translated into English) from a 
Bengali book named Aimalaya-Bhramana (Travels in 
the Himalayas) by Brahmachari Suddhananda 
(Calcutta, 1319 B.S.) will be found interesting, as it 
shows that in the hill-tracts of Nortbern India inter- 
marriage, both in the Anulom: and Pratilom forms, is 
prevaleut to this day, and the issues of such mar- 
riage attaln the status of the higher caste parent. in 
the third generation, and we shall presentdy see that 
this is in entire accordance with the ancient Shastric 
injunctions, We are not to suppose that caste is by 
any means lax in the Himalayan regions. On the 
contrary, caste observances are very strict, but as in 
ancient India, considerable liberty of choice is allowed 
by Hindus of these parts in regard to matrimonial 
alliances. (See also on this point an article on the 
Hill-State of Chamba in the Bengali magazine Prabast 
for Jaistha 12825), Now for the extract referred to 
above } 

“here are three principal castes in the Hima- 
layas~Brahmans, Kshattriyas,;eand Doms (Sudras). 
Most of the Brahmans are of the Gour and Saraswat 
denominations.........1f after marriage the wife does 
not suit the husband or vice versa, they can divorce 
each other with the consent of the Courts, and then 
take another wife or husband as the case may be, 
and this may go on as often as the parties like. Pro- 
vided sufficient dower is available, a Brahman may 
marry a Kshattriya girl or a Kshattriya may marry 
a Brahman girl. Only the issues of such marriage are 
not taken into the Brahmanic fold at once; they 
however observe allthe Brahmanic sacraments, and 
gradually, in the third generation, the progeny are 
accepted as Brahmans and are permitted to dine 
with the other members of the Brahmanic soclety. 
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Brahmans and Kshattriyas are very keen about their 
respective caste observances ; so much so, that after 
the investitureof the sacred thread, they mdy not 
even partake of food cooked by their own mothers” 
ete. (pp. 217-19). ’ : 
The uncle of His Highness the Holkar, Bhaia Saheb 
Sirdar Jado Rao, is the son of the late Holkar Tukaji 
Rao by a Mahomedan lady; so also Bhaia Saheb 
Prince Balwaut Rao of Gwalior, step-brother of the 
epregent Maharaja Sindia. The custom in these royal © 
families is that if the son born of a Mahomedan lady + 
has his umbilical cord cut within the palace, he js ac- — 
cepted as a Hindu. (See the Bengali magazine 
Bharatvarsha, Bysack, 1324, S. V. ‘Indore and 
Ujjain’). Indeed, if we take a bird’s-eye-view of 
Hinduism as it prevails now over the entire conti- 
nent of India (including Nepal, whose ruler is the only 
independent Hindu king in all India), we shall find 
that there is hardly a form of marriage known to 
society which is not prevalent in one form or other 
among the-Hindus in various parts of India, The 
‘gage Chanakya (Ratsayana), writing a few centuries 
before Christ (vide Kamasutra, Section HU, ch. 4, 12- 
13). called love-marriages in the Gandharva form as 
the best of all forms of marriage, owing to the great 
attachment prevailing between the parties to such 
. marriage, and the conjugal felicity which flows there- 
from. In Gandharva marriages the barriers of caste 
could hardly be observed with strictness. 
The offspring of intermarriage, according to the 


aradfeat, (Chap. 2, v. 9) ‘a gauta, welaa’ take 


rank not much below the offspring of marriage in the 
same caste ;so also according to Manu (ch. _10, v. 6) 
they are ‘gemtaq’ [fegaemty a q fagaoratary af 
Po ha similar to the father’s caste in status 


though not quite the same, By repeated cross- 
breeding, according to Manu, (ch. 10, v. 65) 


5 } 
‘ae arawatafa aTHUS fe WRATH’ the Sudra is 


elevated into Brahmanhood and the Brahman is de- 
graded into a Sudra. In Kulluka’s commentary of 


the previous verse we find YHA ai orafa a ITtH- 


aren sat aamravara oarwar' urge’ in the 

seventh generation by repeated inter-breeding with ” 
the paternal caste a Parasara (the son of a Brahman 

by a Sudra woman) is elevated to the rank of 
Brahman owing to the superior efficacy of the seed. 

The great sage Vyasa is an instance in kind. We 

thus find that the gradual elevation ‘of the offspring 

of inter-marriage into Brahmanbood prevalent in the 

Himalayan regions to this day has the sanction of 

“our highest Smriti Shastras., vou &e. 


Bureaucracy in Baroda. 
To The Editor, The Afodern Review. 


Sir,—Will you please be -kind enough to publish the 
following letter of public importanee and oblige :— 

Up till now Baroda was considered to be the 
nursery of democratic institutions. In almost all 
reforms of far-reaching effects, Baroda claimed to be 
a pioneer State in India, But as the grim facts 
reveal the inner workings of this State in its true 
colours, the condition is completely the reverse of 
what it seems to be from a distance. 

The recent curtailment of the liberties of the 
Barcda Legislative Council, the bitter complaints 
against the harsh control system and the reaction- 
ary order of this State forbidding its servants to 
take part in the recent Agricultural Conference at 
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Baroda, reveal the trend of the official attitude at 
Baroda. Can Bureaucracy go further | 


To crown the grievances rampant at Baroda, an 
unheard of {ncident happened yesterday. A great 
public meeting, under the auspices of the Baroda 
Chamber of Commerce was being held on the 9th 
March, to Protest against the Control System at 
Baroda, by constitutional methods. But the Dis- 
. e 
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Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Views on some 
Educational Questions. 


Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, B.a., publish- 
es in the February number of The Mysore 
Economical Journal under the above cap- 
tion some of the notes Jotted down by 
him at an interview with “The Great 
Indian Poet, Mystic, Scholar and Educa- 
tionist” during his stay at Bangalore and 
Mysore in January last. On the eve of the 
publication of the Report of the Calcutta 
University Commission Sir Rabindranath’s 
views on matters educational cannot fail 
to be of great interest to the public and 
that is our main interest in reproducing 
them here : 


I. UNIVERSITIES. 


(1) Professors:—While for the routine work of 
the University classes, men may be appointed, as 
Assistant Professors, in consideration of their acade- 
mical titles and diplomas, it would be a most serious 
blunder to select professors for higher work on the 
same principle. For the latter have to be the leaders 


and directors of thought. And none but such as * 


have given unquestionable proof of originality and 
genius should be placed in such positions. It is because 
of this defect in our Universities that most of them 
have not been the success that they should other- 
wise have been. 


a. The right method of appointing Professors is 
to invite the leading writers and thinkers available, 
on any subject, irrespective of race, colour, creed or 
caste, to deliver courses of lectures and to select the 
best from among such lecturers. 

b. Next, such Professors, when appointed, should 
be bound by a condition that within three years they 
should produce some original work and that in every 
three years succeeding, they should continue to give 
evidence of thought on original lines. 

c. The system of ‘Exchanging’ Professors of 
different Universities for short periods, as in America, 
should also be adopted. 

High salaries must necessarily be paid. But that 
will be cheaper than the present system, which is 


trict Magistrate of Baroda,-who is also the Revenue 
head of the Baroda District, issued a pre ibttion 
order and stopped the meeting. Is it sedizious to 
hold a_ public meeting to protest against the 
“Control System” ? Surely repression is soon going 
to be the order of the day in Baroda. 


Girgaum, Bombay, 
Dated 13th March 1919. APABE wri ay jo 
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more costly, in that it does not bring a corresponding 
return for the large sums spent. 

(2) Selection of Men for Specialization :—Now- 
a-days men are being deputed for special study rot 
only within the University but also to places outside. 
But the results such men have thus far acl icved, 
though in sme cases really brilliant, yet in mest 
cases have not been equal to the expectation. And 
that is because the selection is not rightly nace. 
Mere academic titles are wota safe guide. Vor is 
the selection made by authorities competent to judye 
of the merits of such candidetes, It is only when 
young men have been in close touch with Professers 
with originality of thought, that their merit and 
aptitudes for original work can be known. And this 
can be judged best not by ordinary lecturers, u ualty 
known as Professors; but by those who have done 
original or research work. 

a. There should be travelling scholarships .o en- 
able the students to visit different provinces in “ndia 


collecting materials for their special studies froremam 


observation and submitting them to proper author-ties. 

b. Professors, engaged in research work, s’ ould 
select students to «collaborate with them. The 
mechanical portions of their work, such as colle ting 
data from different sources, collating different ver ions 
of texts, drawing up concordances, and other suc 
tasks, should be left to these students to carry out 
with the guidance of their professors. 

(3) Sudjects of Study :—Another chief reason 
for the paucity of original thought and production in 
the existing Universities, is the viciousness of divi-ling 
the pupils’ energies and attenticn in the Colles i: te 
stage. A grounding in general knowledge cuglt to 
be provided for yp to the Entrance. But in the 
University, pupils should be allowed to bring up for 
a degree, only one subject, in which the stancard 
might be ra:sed. Sucha graduate will have greater 
depth, consequently greater love of his subject, gre ter 
aptitude for research work and better scope for m ini- 
festing originality, if he have any. 

The Universities willthen turn out a superior t ‘pe 
of graduates, which alone could make for real -d- 
vancement of knowledge in the land. 

(4) The Medium of Instruction in the Universi y : 
—As a general rule the mother tongue, tf it be one cf 
the leading vernaculars ef Inciz, should be m de 
the medium of instruction. But the adoption of zhis 
principle should be gradual. The sciences cannot be 

. 
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immediately taught ia the vernacular. It is, there- 
fore. necessary to difurcate the courses of study in 
the University. Pupils desirous of bringing up 
humanistic subjects like History, Ecomomics, Socio- 
logy and Philosophy, should be made to get their 
education in the vernacular. Pupils seeking to gain 
degzees in Science subjects should be structed 
through the medium of English. The necessary books 
for the humanistic subjects may be tsanslated at 
oncs. In the course of ten or fifteen years, all the 
courses may be given in the vernacular and the 
Sitoreation’ abolished. English shoyld be universally 
s a second, but ‘Combulsory' language. 





ssity. For, these arts develop a province 
, which,remains untouched by modern 
ation. This defective development of the 
: times has seriously stunted the growth of 
national life, 

The first step must be to organize, under the 
direction of experts, a ‘Museum’ on the most scienti- 
fic lines. Articles indicative of the life and culture 
of all the peoples of India, must be secured and then 
similar articles of other races and cultures of the 
world, as far as possible. They mustebe classified 
according to the purposes they were or are intended 
to serve ; so that the underlying ideas may be studied 
notonly from economic, historical or ethnological 
standpoints, but also from the ethical and 
zesthetical, > 

(6) Sanskrit Education:—There is a false notion 
that Buddhistic culture is either antagonistic or alien 
tc Hindu culture. But they are, in fact, more closely 
related than Aryan and Dravidian cultures. The 
study of the Buddhistic and the Pali literature should 
be combined with a study of Sanskrit leterature. 
The Pehlavi literature should also be associated with 
it, for the same reason. Else, a comprehensive idea 
o Sanskrit czd¢wre cannot be attained. 


Women’s Epucarion. 


Women’s Education cannot be the same as men's 
for the reason that women have a speciab duty to 
Cischarge towards society and humanity. It is not 
tnat every woman should be made to learn the culi- 
nary art or that she should have no higher ambition 
tnan to bea cook or a house-manager. Woman has 
a right to learn the sciences and arts that man learns 
and to enter, as far as practicable, the walks of life 
that man usually seeks. But it must not be forgotten 
that to her alone belongs one of the greatest privileges 
cf life. Of Nature's endowments to man the most 
valuable is his ‘individuality.’ Its preservation and 
development is one of humanity’s éoremost concerns. 
‘This work can be done best only by woman. She 
must, therefore, be first trained for discharging this 
great duty of rearing up the real man of the future. 
And her studies must be subordinated to this end. 
Blse, the very object of creation will have failed. The 
courses that have such an aim can be best given in 
the Vernacular. 


Ill. Primary awp Seconpary 


_ Epucartion. 
So far as the Primary stage goes, there is some- 
ching to be said in favour of the old Hindu method 


ine arts:—Instruction in fine Arts is an. 
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of teaching pupils one subject after another. It does not 
mean thai the child should learn nothing of history 
or geography for months or years when it is engaged 
in the study of Language or Arithmetic. When 
Language is taken up, it should be the one subject 
of special and direct instruction. But the teacher 
and the parents may give the child talks on various 
topics or subjects zzcidentally in the garden, on the 
road, &t dinner or elsewhere. Task work must be 
confined only to one subject. The talks should pre- 
pare the child for receiving instruction in other sub- 
jects, later on. Inthe High School or Lower Secon- 
dary stage, however, a number of subjects may 
be taught simultaneously. . 

The Mother-tongue should be the medium of 
instruction. The fewer the text-books the better in 
the Primary and the Lower Secondary stage. In the 
High school stage vernacular text-books for all sub- 
jects should be prepared, without any further delay, 


IV, EpucatioN IN GENERAL. 


All educational development must proceed fron 
within outwards. \t is really a spiritual process, 
not merely an intellectual or a mechanical one. The 
spirit being greater than the body and even the 
individual mind, education is a process covering the 
widest area. Education is, in a real sense, the break- 
ing of the shackles of individual narrowness. The 
aim must, therefore, be to develop not only the 
individual aspect of the mind but also the universal 
‘or the spiritual, which is the chief characteristic of the 


‘ancient Hindu system. It is therefore necessary to 


bring together in every educational organization, ald the 
different cultures found in India and, as far as possible. 
all the cultures of the world, allthe phases of religion 
and art, in which the universal mind has expressed 
itself in different ages and countries, z.¢., to co-ordinate 
these various cultures without attempting the suppres- 
sion of the natural differences. The highest aim of 
education should be-to help the realization of unity, 
but not of uniformity. Uniformity is unnatural. And 
in fact, its attainment is impossible. A sound educa- 
tional system should provide for the development of 
variety without losing the hold on the basic or spiritual 
unity. 

Hence the idea underlying the Bolepur school is to 
bring together pupils of all creeds and cultures and to 
help them to realize their spiritual brotherhood and to 
develop, freely and fully at the same time, their 
individual and racial characteristics. 


V. A Rea Inpran University, 


There must be a place, if not in every province, 
at least in one centre in this vast country, to which the 
best intellects of India and even of the world outside, 
could be induced to resort, where they could meet, 
stay temporarily or permanently and impart their 
knowledge to the public. It will help to kill racial, 
sectarian, caste and other prejudices and be a 
real fountain of universal light. It is only Hindu 
States, whose rulers have in their veins flowing the 
ancient Aryan spiritual culture, based on ‘unity’ and 
‘universality’ can realize its importance and organize 
a real university of this type, which will be India’s 
educational contribution to the world’s progress. 
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The Prime End. : 


From the January number of The 
Philippine Review, we take the following : 


The transcendental significance of yesterday’s ex- 
tinguished war, more than the material coaquest of 
the German nation, is the complete dissociation of 
the ideal from the galling reality of things, che exul- 
tation of the higher Life of Soul above the bare facts 
of Prussian materialism. This was the supreme as- 
sertion of that sublimity of purpose which has been 
the invariable consideration in Allied thought, that 
golden rule without exception which spelled victory 
since the beginning, and till the last. 

Let the coming peace conference dedicate itself 
energetically to the furtherance of the world’s spiritual 
interests. It must not be vindictive and dzfeat its 
own end. After the extradition’ of Hohenzollern 
Pharao, and his punishment, together with is myr- 
midons ; after the reparation of the huge destruction 
wrought by Teuton heathenism, the gates of mercy 
shall not be closed on an unfortunate people disillu- 
sioned by their war-lords. Henceforward, thay shall 
form a vital part of the new whole and not be the 
disconcerting element without. For the peace aspired 
by Mankind is not a peace endangered by olden 
trammels of prejudice, but a peace which is, in all sense, 
free and universal. Such is the idea of present-day 
democracy. It is accordant with the spiritual in- 
quietudes of the New world. 


ones 


The True Basis of Political Progress. 


Mr. M, H. Masillamani, in the course of 
of an article on the above subject in the 
February number of The Young Lanka 
[Colombo], makes the following observa- 
tions : 


It is interesting to examine as how we in Ceylon 
are influenced by our contact with Western Civiliza- 
tion, It seems to have affected us in a different way 
from the Indians. The people of India have manag- 
ed to preserve their individuality in spite of this 
intimate contact with the Westerner. They stuck 
to their religion, their national habits and castoms 
and viewed with suspicion the new civilization. The 
Indian is a distinct entity, a force to be reckoned 
with, a factor that cannot be ignored, in the readjust- 
ment of affairs after the war. But the pretentions of 
Ceylon for political concessions will be ignored. Wes- 
tern Civilization has made us material in the sense 
that we work only for the means to keep ourselves 
and our families in material comfort. The materia- 
lism of the west is trenchant, militant, prog-essive 
with large ambitions of world domination. But ours 
is a two-penny materialism that aims at a knighthood 
at the expense of honour and self-respect. But our 
limitations do not seem to irk us. ‘Most of us have 
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a religion basrowed from the west which seemed to 
have broken our intellectual backbone and prepared 
us for every sort of bondage. 

In short we gre non-descript mass of people thet 
do not mind our political backwardness so long is w> 
are well-fed and well-clothed and have the means t> 
humour our vices. The only means of saving our- 
selves from utter extinction is by making a zreet 
effort to shake off our sloth and selfishness and aspir~ 
after noblerends. — 

It is through religion alone that we can Succe.d.... 
Religion is the common platform on which we can 
meet. 

First of all let us create a conscience a responsibili- 
ty to God and to our fellow man. Let us loo: foi 
the essentials, the things of permanent value anc 
give up the worship of externals. The blind imitetion 
of Western manners is the death of us. I know of 
man who would prefer to die rather than be seen in 
his national costume. 


Comments on the above would be 
superfluous. 


Japan and the League of Nations. 


In the February number of the Japan 
Magazine [Tokyo] just to hand, the Hon. 
Mr. Kiroku Hayashi, u.p., Professor of 
Diplomacy in the Keiogijuku University, 
contributes an article under the above 
heading in the course of which he writes : 


The fofmation of some kind of international organi- 
zation for the control of the predatory trend of nat.ons 
after the war is now being vigorously urged in cer ain 
quarters, principally in the United States. The Ailies 
however, on the whole give the proposal substartial 
support. But Japan has not yet ventured to exp ess 
any definite opinion as to the proposal; and as skv is 
one of the Allies her convictions should count for some- 
thing. The present writer does not pretend to speak 
in any official capacity, so that the opinions here set 
down may be taken as the writer’s individual opinion, 
shared, no doubt, by* many of his fellow countrymen. 

At first the proposal was regarded by many as only 
a form of extreme idealism in politics; but the accept- 
ance of the idea has now so far gained ground as to 
command attention as a serious proposition. What 
then is Japan’s view concerning the proposed League 
of Nations? Speaking generally the proposition secs 
quite acceptadle, as it has the laudable aim of pre- 
venting war and promoting good fellowship amczg 
nations. Such a project should prove a good omen or 
the policy of the Twentieth century. It is evident t at 
such makeshifts as balance of power cannot be cny 
longer depended on to avert war. In future all at- 
tempts of nations to stand aloof from the internaticnal 
family for purposes of selfish greed or aggression must 
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be prevented at all costs, even at the risk of ruining 
the rebel. Consequently if the proposal comes to 
real-zation, it is quite obvious that Japan must be a 
arty to it or stand apart to her peril. If one is to 
judge from the utterances of the Minister of Foreign 
Affeirs the Government seems quite ready to support 
- the League of Nations. 

*~he League of Nations will constitute a good 
means of expressing as well as enforcing Anglo-Saxon 
idezs of righteousness, on which the English-speaking 
couatries set more value than on German kultur. 
Japan can do nothing more heneficial to her than to 
mae a nearer approach to such priticiples. Therefore 
it is not necessary to labour the point as to whether 
Japan should join with the Anglo-Saxon nations in 
supporting the formation of a League of Nations. It 
is to her undoubted fnterest to do so, as well as to the 
interests of civilization generally, There can be no 
docbt that this is the opinion of the vast majority of 

the people of Japan. It is one thing to agree to the 
proposal, however, and quite another thing to find a 
wa7 to carry it into practical realization, 

Let us then look at certain features likely to result 
fron the enforcement of the policy of a League of 
Nations. In the first place those nations that have 
wo their places in the world, gaining great advantage 
to he disadvantage of others, will be guaranteed the 
status quo, and be allowed to enjoy the superior ad- 
vantages thus gained in the past, while the less for- 
turate nations will be kept also in the statws guo and 
remain unable to improve their opportunities for terri- 
torial expansion and national progress. It seems 
tartamount to saying ‘Now that we have got all we 
want, the process of grab must cease and all will 
remain as they are!” Such a policy will greatly mili- 
tate against the interests of a country His Japan with 
hec excessive population, meagre territorial extent and 
insignificant colonial possessions. She will be unable 
to =xpand without violation of the terms of the League 
of Nations. The situation will be a complete arrestment 
of the general course of human history. From time 
immemorial it has been that nations rise and fall 
according to their character and environment; and on 
ths possibility rests the hopes of humanity. Had a 
League of Nations existed a couple of hundred years 
ago or even less, America would still be in possession 
of England, and Canada would be French and India 
stjl a congeries of clashing races. A nation, being a 
htman organism, cannot submit to artificial limitation 
wthout injury to its life, if not ruin to its destiny. If 
nztions are not to be permitted to increase, are they 
also not permitted to decline; and will those unfit to 
rraintain the competition essential to existence be 
deprived of the privilege of death Ifnations cannot 
g-ow arethey to be kept artificially alive? This isa 
p‘inciple that cuts both ways. 


Continuing the writer observes : 


The principles of the League of Nations, as I 
urderstand them, will preclude the privilege of any 
nation expanding its territories by force. The duty of 
Germany before the war would have been to maintain 
ker national strength and prosperity by peaceful 
means, and refrain from any attempt to gratify her 
ambition by arms. All nations will henceforth be 
coliged to follow this principle or come into conflict 
vith the League of Nations. To this Japan will, of 
course, agree, provided that nations be assured of 
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opportunity for natural development, subject to no 
artificial or fatal restrictions. Will the elimination of 
arms ensure freedom for national development and free 
growth? The doubt constantly recurs whether this 
assurance can be given by a League of Nations. It is 
a question which Japan in justice to herself is bound 
seriously to consider. 

At present all nations enjoy a degree of freedom 
thateappears to be their right. They can establish 
protective tariffs for the promotion of domestic industry 
and the enhancement of national revenue; and they 
can enact and enforce laws within their own domains 
for the benefit of their people. Being independent 
themselves they do not want to limit the independence 
of others. The League of Nations will have to ensure 
this freedom unimpaired, even to the extent of pre- 
cluding unfair economic discrimination, as President 
Wilson has suggested. The League will or should be 
still more far-reaching than this; for it ought to pre- 
clude the enactment of laws or regulations prejudicial 
to foreigners wishing to enter another country or live 
therein. Domestic laws must then be drawn up with 
a view to the convenience rather than the inconvenience 
of strangers. All must be based on the principles of 
humanity rather than on self-interest. Laws at least 
must be just and‘ impartial. This justice or impar- 
tiality does not now exist between nations. Are the 
prospective members of the League of -Natione ready 
to adopt such principles and honestly put them into 
practice ? 

There does not appear to be much difficulty about 
maintaining this absence of discrimination among 
white men. It is when we come to relations between 
these races and other races that the danger arises. 
Before the war Germany was treated as an equal by 
the’ other white races; and her people were received 
in all western countries on a status of equality with all 
other western people, while oriental races were placed 
on a status of inequality. Germany was not satisfied 
with the freedom she thus enjoyed, but resorted to 
force of arms to take what the law did not allow. Of 
course she deserves the reproach of mankind. Had 
she been fighting to avert discrimination against her 
race or nation she might have had a right to expect 
more sympathy. 

Now there is no doubt that Japan has been dis- 
criminated against racially by western nations, and 
she is still suffering this indignity and injustice, In 
America and the British colonies the common people 
of Japan are excluded by law. Those few that are 
permitted to live in these countries have to submit to 
vexing restrictions in regard to land, and therefore are 
deprived of full liberty in regard to natural develop- 
ment and prosperity. This is quite contrary to, the 
idea of the League of Nations as well as against the 
dictates of justice and humanity. The situation then 
is that the Japanese are not placed in a position of 
equality with western races in any part of the western 
world. With her very limited’ territory and rapidly 
increasing population this interference with natural 
freedom is very difficult to tolerate. Now when a 
nation is thus placed in a position where she has to 
make overseas expansion or suffer congestion and 
decline what is she to do ? Will not a suffocating man 
struggle for air and extended existence ? And who can 
blame him? Are not those who shut off the air and 
attempt to smother the victim, the real culprits in the 
case ? Thus while Japan is quite ready to agree to any 
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psboce) eliminating the policy of national expansion 
y force of arms or unjust means, she claims the 
natural liberty of peaceful dovelopment and racial 
expansion. 

The danger rises where there is any attempt to 
raise obstacles to this peaceful and natural expansion 
of races and nations. With a great show of righteous- 
ness America now stands for the League of Nations, 
and advocates limitation of armaments and® the 
progress of peoples by peaceful means alone. She 
must, therefore, be the first to recognize as a national 
and racial right the natural freedom of races and 
nations to grow according to the laws of living orga- 
nisms. This liberty of peaceful and natural develop- 
ment can be stopped only by force of arms, unless 
races and nations can be found willing to commit 
suicide to please thpir selfish neighbours ; and force 
of arms is prohibited, according to the tenets of the 
League of Nations. The Anglo-Saxons are proud 
to proclaim that they have been fighting for liberty, 
and especially for the rights and liberties of the 
small nations. Japan will hold them to this profes- 
sion, Japanis a small nation | Will the Anglo-Saxon 
nations ensure to Japan freedom or natural develop- 
ment ? Will their League of Nations see to it that no 
interference with Japan’s natural expansion and 
growth is allowed? Will they guarantee to Japan 
and the Japanese the same liberties they guarantee to 
Belgium ? This is-all she asks, in order to be a happy 
member of their League of Nations :no more, but no 
less! Are the leaders in the formation of the League 
of Nations prepared to banish all discrimination against 
the Japanese race and assure, our people the same 
liberties they themselves now enjoy ? This may bea 
hard question for race prejudice to answer, but it 
requires an answer ! 


Mr. Kiroku concludes his interesting 
article with the following words: 


Unless the League of Nations oe to every 
race full freedom for the natural development of its 
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talents and opportunities, it becomes no more tt_na 
trust for the laraee nations to guarantee their own 
superiority and present advantageous positior : in 
other words, ite becomes a pretext for the retenti— of 
unfair monopoly, if there be any monopoly that ca— be 


fair. The League of Nations, to ensure itsel of 
permanence, must be more than a name. It —est ” 
embody humane principles and practise them. No 


doubt the las@thing that President Wilson would t-ink 
of allowing would be injustice, unfair discriminatio- or 
any form of ge earar But whether he a_ows 
it or not, the League the proposes might easil: be 
managed to retain the present injustices to ori-ntal 
races, unless the guarantees to the contrary ar: ex- 
plicit. At all events Japan feels seriously bour ] to 
call the attention of the Allies to the above point az of 
vital importance to her. It is a principle for w- ich 
Japan must stand up at all hazards. She knows ‘hat 
no statesman of Europe or America, worthy o the 
name, would dare oppose the principles for which she 
contends ; but in the past there has been the hak.: of 
allowing injustice to persist without openly apprc.in 
it. Ifan international society cannot eliminate cach 
injustice whet is the good of it ? 


In his admirable speech before Congress in A>-ril, 
1917, President Wilson, in announcing a state of var 
between America and Germany asserted that F-zht 
is of greater value than Peace. Peace must be 
respected, but a peace that violates Right cannc be 
tolerated. Thus America, though a sincere lover of 
peace, was compelled to take up arms agz nst 
Germany, because Right was set at nought. Accor2.ng 
to American opinion it is right to take up arms ven 
Right is disregarded. he proposed Leagu: of 
Nations, in order to secure peace, must, therefore, see 
that Right is respected; and the rights of the s7all 
nations equally with those of the larger nations, If 
the League should ignore the rights of races it w-ald 


be ‘worse than no league, for it would be less ca to op we 


defeat. Japan’s right to racial equality is still ignccad. 
Will the League continue this injustice ? 
e 





INDIAN EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
PROFESSOR GEDDES ON THE PROBLEM. 


HE problem of education has always 
been one of the most baffling before 
the world. Nocountry has yet been 

able to arrive at a satisfactory solution ; 
least of all modern India. The roots of 
the world tnrest, whether political or 
social, are deep in the subterranean strata 
of education. If only the educational 
foundations could be laid on a ground 
solid and firm, the superstructure of the 
State and the society might confidently 
be regarded as secure, and practically im- 


mune from the ever-recurring upheav:.ls 
that threaten to shake to the very bott:m 
the edifice of civilization. 

The task or educational reconstruct.3n 
seems to be as hopeless and as forlcrn 
as the quest of ultimate Reality ; but a io 
equally persistent and irrepressible. Tie 
failure of innumerable preceding attempts 
is powerless to dissuade the ardent spirits 
of succeeding generations from endeavo_r- 
ing to undertake a fresh reconstructica. 
Nor do we speak of these abortive effo-ts 
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with the slightest disparagement to the 
aducational reformers, any more than 
with what we could speak of the pioneer 
workers in any other fields*of activity. 
In this world of imperfections and failings 
-Lis not given to man to accomplish any 
thing that could in any sense be called 
‘“perfect’?, What the greatesteamong us 
could ever aspire to achieve is infinitesmal.- 
ly unimportant, but what is infinitely im- 
portant for us is to do tliat little. And 
it is therefore incumbent on humanity to 
welcome any suggestions that might em- 
anate from a fertile brain towards educa- 
tional reconstruction. 

Professor Patrick Geddes, the eminent 
Scottish biologist and scholar, has at the 
present day in the intellectual world few 
equals, hardly any superior, so far as the 
recundity of ideas is concerned. Heis a 
man of remarkable personality. Without 
a touch of racial conceit, he is intensely 
human, capable of discerning objects, in- 
visible to the eyes blinded by passion or 
prejudice. He is a great inquirer, a ques- 
tioner through and through. Luckily for 
India, he landed on the shores of Bombay 
in 1915, and has since then, bar- 
ring a briet visit to Paris, been touring 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Continent. Madras and Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and Darjeeling, Lahore and Poona, 
Benares and Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad,—all these cities with their 
suburbs he has visited not according 
to the flying fashion of the professional 
tourist, but has made things visible to 
him that are non-existent to the average 
foreigner, by making a considerable stay 
of weeks and months at every place, mix- 
ing freely with the children of the soil, 
meeting them on terms of perfect equality, 
not disdaining to call on them at their 
antiquated dwellings, frequenting the 
quarters where the average white man 
would not set his foot for a moment, culti- 
vating the friendship of ‘Natives’ and 
winning their confidence by the sheer 
force of his genuine sympathy. p 

In this way he has succeeded in getting 
opportunities which only a few can get, 
and in surmounting the obstacles that 
almost invariably blur the vision of an 
outsider. His official mission to India 
is in the capacity of a town-planning ex- 
pert. But the study of Cities, in his philo- 
sophy of life, is inseparable from the study 
of Universities,—in fact only its logical 
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complement. So alongside Town-planning 
he has all the time been also doing Univer- 
sity planning. The sub-current has always 
flowed with the main stream. 

It is owing to these considerations 
that everything emanating from the pen 
of Professor Geddes ought to be received 
with deep attention. And it is in this 
spirit that one looks up to his exhaustive ° 
Report on the Proposed University for 
Central India at Indore. His exceeding. 
ly acute and penetrating observations 
couched in a charming lucid language are 
a constant temptation to quotation and 
we freely confess we shalt- succumb to the 


‘temptation. In the main, however, we 


shall content ourselves with giving a 
broad outline of the Professor’s scheme 
for the educational re-construction for 
India and a summary of his notable sug- 
gestions which we shall pass in rapid 
review offering our comments and criti- 
cisms wherever needful. 


I, 


The book,—it is in fact a book of 
permanent value, not an ordinary ‘re- 
port’ of the transitory type,—character- 
istically opens with its dedication to 
two of the greatest sons, not of Britain, 
nor of any other European Country, but 
of the land of the dark ‘Natives’”,—— 
Tagore and Bose, as also to “all singers 
and searchers towards the renewal of 
education”. This homage to the worth 
of the Indian intellect by a scholar of 
Professor Goddes’s eminence and renown 
is not a thing to be lightly passed over. 

In the Introductory Chapter the 
author traces the historic origins of the 
Western Universities in general, and of 
those of India and London in particular, © 
all of which, despite their many historic 
and other differences, may be grouped 
as pre-Germanic implying thereby the 
essential unity ofthe present University 
machinery and its working all over the 
world. In this connection, his account 
of the German Universities, both at their 
height and in their decay, exceedingly 
succinct though, is not without interest. 
The fundamental difference between the 
pre-Germanic and Germanic Universities 
lies in the emancipation of the latter from 
examinations and memory-tests, which 
are apparently the be-all and end-all of 
education in the former. The results ob. 
tained by this free and untrammeled sys- 
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tem of education must come asa surprise 
to the autocrats of the examination re- 
gime, Looking at the undisputed achieve- 
ments of German Science and Scholarship 
our educational bureaucrats may well 
ask themselves in astonishment : ‘‘Freed 
from administrative authority, freed from 
memory taxation, freed trom economi¢ 
fears consequent on the failure of exa- 
minations, how was it possible for the 
German to study at all, much less to stu- 
dy so intensively, and so productively as 
he has admittedly done.’’ Because, is Pro- 
fessor Geddes’ reply, one can only really 
study, still more investigate, from inter- 
estin the subject; whereas under exter- 
nal authority or amid internal fears, one 
can only cram. In this distinction, clear 
as between the nutritive kernel and its 
shell, lies the historic rise and growth of 
German Universities and the long arrest 
of French, British and Indian ones.” 

But latterly even Germany did not 
escape the deteriorative influence of Im- 
perialism, in education. Oflate the State 
attempted to over-dominate education 
and succeeded in doing so only at the 
expense of its quality. For, in the words 
of the St. Andrews Professor, “education 
like religion, can only be truly vital in 
the measure of its freedom from external 
authority ; since truth, like goodness, 
cannot be imposed from without, but 
can only grow with mind and soul 
within,” 

Who can doubt the transparent truth, 
the immense wisdom, of the above re- 
mark? But is there a_ single soul 
among the entire hierarchy of the I E. S. 
with sufficient courage or foresight to 
act accordingly ? 

Incidentally this also dispels the popular 
illusion that Universities have been or 
could be, “founded” by kings, statesmen 
or millionaires. Infact “they have all 
historically arisen from a preliminary 
growth and culture in their cities.” 
External wealth and power can at best 
water, not plant, them. 

Next, the Professor proceeds to survey 
the present Indian University situation. 
His immensely broad outlook leads him to 
plan a post-Germanic’ University as a 
necessary epilogue to the pre-Germanic 
and Germanic types. With this standard 
in view he is naturally dissatisfied with 
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University Commission, so far as could be 
judged from its published questions. 

That India is a predominantl  agri- 
cultural coyntry is a truism irritatingly 
oft-repeated. From this fact the Professor 
deduces the educational corrollary that it 
is the Agricultural education that must 
be given sthe most central place in the 
curricula of Indian Universities, and rot 
to clerical, legal or medical education, as 
heretofore. The reasons he advances to 
support his views are worthy of serious 
attention. In the first place, hbetzer 
farming would lead to better business, 
and this in turn to better living. Mater‘al 
prosperity is then his first point, The 
second is educational efficiency, since the 
test which the practitioner-professors 
would require the student-assistants to 
satisfy would obviously no longer be a 
test of the rote-faculty, a test of bookish 
memory, but that of skilful and intelligent 
practice estimated by actual resultsir the 
field. This would automatically put an 
end to the evils of examination’, Next 
the training in Agriculture would also be 
a training in various Sciences inasmuch 
as the medical, physical and chemical 
sciences are all advancing towards the 
biological standpoint,—beyond the cld 
static externalism and. post-mortem 
studies toward a clear view. of the pro- 
cesses of life,—the starting point of Ag-i- 
culture. Lastly, the social sciences, e.g., 
the Humanities, instead of  sufferirg, 
would gain by the Agricultural educaticn. 
Better Mloughs would produce better 
seeds, better leaves, better flowers, better 
fruits and better crops. Dead studies 
would be re-vitalised. The tyrraneous 
cram-trade of colleges would be replaced 
by recitation of ancient songs, ancient 
poetry and ,active representation of 
ancient drama. The wandering agricul- 
tural student would be told of the glorious 
regions, the great and inspiring cities of 
the past, and be encouraged to visit them. 
“Even the sacred Grammars will only Cie 
to live. At first, of course, they must 
disappear, but in and from the wider 
Grammar of the Sciences all that is vital 
in them re-appears: We but correct their 
conventional order of Noun and Verb ino 
the true vital order of activity and fixity, 
of Kinetic and Static; as Verb and Naun, 
as creative and as product.” 

So farso good. But with due deference 
to the learned Professor one may ‘ic 
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permitted to observe that to stop at 
Agriculture is to stop in the midway. 
Pressing as is the need for Agricultural 
education, the need for Industrial educa- 
zion is only little less so. Trade, commerce 
and industry are the only efiective weapons 
efjuipped with which can India hope to 
cnaintain her existence in the fieree compe- 
tition raging all the world over. Agri- 
culture is, no doubt, essential, It isin no 
case to be supplanted: Buk it is at the 
same time to be supplanted by a train- 
ing in that art which is the mainspring of 
the material civilisation of the West. 


Il. 


What are the material adjuncts of an 
ideal University ? To this question the 
Professor returns after devoting two 
interesting chapters to general, though 
rather desultory, remarks on University 
Renewal as aided by the afterwar’ Re- 
construction. A theatre, a library and a 
museum, are the obvious requisites. With 
she instinct of a city designer he considers 
the location of these as of some im. 
portance. The locality and buildings 
should, of course, be suitable both from 
the architectural and educational points 
of view. The use of the theatre is to be 
reserved for physical education. Beside it, 
may be constructed an open-air gymna- 
sium and a couple of wrestling pits. 
In the theatre with its lawns, public 
Bands may play, popular entertainments 
may be held, and even ‘Purda” parties 
‘may be initiated, say, by the local Girls’ 


school. . : 
Why not also a swimming bath, we 
may add? 


As regards the library and the museum 
special care should be taken to save them 
trom becoming ‘a cemetery of books”, a 
“mere miscellaneous storehouse’ respec- 
tively. All sorts of psychological devices 
should be adopted to make these insti. 
tutions as useful and as popular as pos- 
gible. The Library, for instance, should 
have several separate compartments suit- 
ed to persons of all classes and all ages. 
Let the first room be the Lending Library 
with its large book store. Next should 
come the Reference Library with its book- 
cases and readimg tables between them. 
The adjoining set of rooms should be 
kept apart as studies for the research 
scholar. Opposite this we should find 
thie general reading room or News-room 
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with its papers and magazines and books 
of everyday reference. Close to this, 
but with a separate entrance, there should 
be a Children’s reading-room and also 
a Women’s (Purda) Reading-room. The 
school-child and his mother may thus 
visit the library together, the former 
at the same time visualising the main 


steps of the long ladder of learning. Each - 


room should, of course, have a verandah 
and around it pleasant and steady garden 
walks. 
Similarly the Museum, too, should be 
a real “wonder-house”’ ( Ajaib-ghar, as 
its Hindustani equivalent denotes), being 
able both to arouse wonder and “to 
satisfy it, with wonder yet more”. ‘With 
innumerable galleries specialised for every 
aspect of nature, every class of natural 
objects, every effort, expression and 
master-piece of man’’ it should be able to 
respond to every demand upon it and 
this at all levels, from elementary school 
visits to research consultations. 
lead ‘“‘even the puzzled and wearied public 
to readily gather into eager groups and 
to follow round the Museum an interest. 
ing and lucid expositor as Guide.” The 
Museum, like the library, has to bedivided 
into several departments,—regional mu- 
seunl, educational museum, history 
museum, art museum, agricultural mu. 
seum, health museum, general museum, 
and so on, with adjacent model workshop. 
and Bazar exhibiting the work of the 
otter, the weaver, the painter, the 
jeweller, the goldsmith and the rest of the 
craftsmen class. 


Professor Geddes’ extremely graphic 
description of these institutions of yester- 
day and tomorrow deserves to be quoted 
in extenso. 


“Too commonly hitherto the librarian has been 
more concerned with the orderly keeping of his 
books than with getting them worn out through 
use, while still more the Meseum curator has been 
wrapping his treasures within a napkin. But this 
organisation of material wealth, at the expense of 
intellectual poverty is largely because Museum and 
Library are as yet scarcely anywhere adequately 
related with each other, or with the surrounding 
colleges and schools with their city public, or with 
the town and village beyond, But of late years 
here and there each and all of these defects have 
been changing towards their very opposites. The 
Museum is arranged and displayed and with its 
specimens now in serial and evolutionary order, 
intelligently and interestingly labelled. And while 
a learned and exhaustive catalogue is made avail- 
able for the students a popular and well-illustrated 
Introductory Guide to each gallery is offered to the 
- 


This will- 
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Public for an anna or two and copies hung beside 
the cases for those who cannot afford even this. 
Best of all, the Curator and his assistants divide 
among them a daily round of teaching, in this or 
that gallery, to its visitors...... Schoolclasses...... come 
in rotation day by day. A higher guidance is given 
to the college students on their periodical visits 
often by their Professors...... The more living libraries 
and Museums are now each developing their ‘‘Iead- 
ing Branches’... the librarian sending ont his 
monthly or fortnightly parcel of books to every 
village school house...... and the curator similarly 
sending round his boxes...... for the nature-teaching 
of the schools.” 

And what are the effects of this on 
students? Let us listen to his words 
once more :— 

“In schools thus kept stirred to active interests 
by such healthy change and continual freshness, 
children and teacher progress together, and this at 
a rate far exceeding even in rapidity, besides depth, 
permanence and thoroughnes, all the whipping and 
spurring and terrifying which are needed for the 
present examination method.” 


Who can doubt, except perhaps the 
exalted Members of the sublime Indian 
Educational Service, that reforms such 
as these are the sure means of re-animat- 
ing and re-vivifying the dry, dreary bones 
of the present system of education ? 


Il. 


The central idea of Educational Re- 
newal is the idea of freedom, of emancipa- 
tion. Professor Geddes cannot for a 
moment countenance “‘the prevalent theory 
of the blank-class and examination room” 
which implies ‘that life is to be develop- 
ed and to be measured by abstracting the 
normal and improving environment which 
life requires for that or other functioning.” 
To use a metaphor suggested by him, the 
true test of the flight of birds does not 
consist in confining them within the four 
walls of a chamber, and to have even that 
chamber emptied of the vital and sustain- 
ing air, but in encouraging them to flyin 
the open air and thereby to estimate their 
power of flight. But it is precisely this 
return to the normal conditions of life, 
this, return to act and fact, which the 
educational autocrats of ‘‘Paper-dom” 
abhor from the depths of their souls. © 

Architecturally, the striking feature of 
the group of educational buildings in the 
University-City would be the construction 
ofa central Outlook Tower, the topmost 
turret of which should be accessible only 
after ascending a fairly long stair. ‘‘With 
circulation stirred beyond everyday slow- 
ness of pulse, with heart aroused and 
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hands alert, Head is also awakened by 
usual brain circulation.” And here with 
eyes freshened the student should com- 
mand the view of ‘Life and Nature in the 
City, Nature and Life in the surrounding 
plain,’ and feel his ‘vital immersion in thg 
concrete with fresh force and variety’.”’ 

Profess6r Geddes is nothing, if not 
thorough. Thoroughness is his strongest 
point. He is never content with mere en- 
unciation of a general proposition. Ee 
applied’ this open-air Out-look method to 
the teaching of Geography, Cosmographz, 
Astronomy, Botany, Physics, History, 
Sociology, in short to every departmert 
of the physical and social sciences with an 
ingenuity that is all his own. But for the 
details of this the reader must refer to tle 
pages of the Report itself. 

Beside this Out-look the Professcr 
also plans a complemental An-look,—‘“a 
small corner-turret without the disturbing 
windows but with a light-opening in i's 
roof,’—for the recluse student of philo- 
sophy, for his world of abstractions, for 
his introspective looks into his own soul, 
where he may retire and, withdrawing 
from the outward and phenomenal world, 
may meditate upon his abstract and 
universal ideas. ; ; 

Perhaps the most interesting applica. 
tion of Mr. Geddes’ plan of education is 
to be found in its possibility of proving 
an antidote to the political unrest and 
revolutionary tendencies. His etiology 
of unresteis one of the most sensible utte-- 
ances that have even fallen from the lips 
ofa member of the ruling class. ‘“‘It is,” 
says he, “from the section of youth least 
contented with the present, most dete:- 
mined to advance tpon it, and thus more 
or less in unrest that revolutionaries are 
at present drawn, yet these are but so 
many strayed pioneers. The true Polive 
for them should thus fave been their 
Protessors, to open better horizons to» *. 
of these ardent young souls bhetore bh» 
disappointment and embitterment 3. 
us educate such restless sprits in the » 
aspects of life, in appreciating the eo - 
ponding great departments ofits act's :t:, 
and sharing in them too—Industris! ad 
Esthetic, Hygienic and Agricultural, E?:. - 
tional, Economic and Social. Yet al 
Ethical; with faith and effort in tre 
possibility of these, in their cummuritr, 
their city and its betterment around 
them.” 
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We shudder to think of the consequences 

that would have befallen an Indian 
publicist, had he ventured to yatter_ words 
:talicised in the above extract. Strayed 
pioneers, not downright scoundrels ! 
#icitement to anarchism, was the mildest 
charge to he levelled against him. 
_ The optimism of the Professor cannot 
nd a greater justification than in the 
career of the late Babu Ganga Pershad 
varma of the Lucknow ‘Advocate,’ and 
readily avails himself of his instance. Let 
che story and the moral be stated in his 
own words :—* : 

“Knowing as I do the record of men like Ganga 
Pershad Verma of Lucknow at first so stormy and 
threatening, even as it seemed to public order, ‘the 
james Larkin of Lucknow,’ but next, when practical 
cpportunity was given him, so eminently civic and 
‘oustructive ; knowing too his work in detail 
-hrough being privileged to plan in continuing it in 
Two successive'years I cannot but think that half of 
whe restless youth of to-day are lost town-improvers 
cud planners, and I would take over from their pre- 
tent well-meaning but insufficiently psychological 
custodian, such students as simple tests of eye and 
Land would ‘select as the visual and constructive 
ones, With six months’ training in any Indian City 
aoe tele own, ‘such men would on the whole be 
ready for City survey and service... 1 venture to pre- 
ict that such at present restless youths would soon 
te steadied men making a record deserving their por- 
traits in it (i.e. Memorial Hall) with those of other 
cons and soldiers of India.” 


The Indian unrest would be a thing of 
che past if the present custodians of law 
and order could be prevailed upon just 
co give a fair trial to the remedy sugges- 
ved here. But has not our Burgaucracy 
shown itself bankrupt of foresight and 
Statesmanship, at any rate, in this 
respect ? 


IV. 


_ How to bring a true University into 
being? Not by “founding” it off-hand 
ona sufficiently large site with the help 
ofsome generous donor or educationally 
minded statesmen and to fix on it a 
“Constitution” of administrative and 
examinational fetters, The right method 
is to continue and encourage growth, not 
to force it. The first pre-requisite of an 
University is ‘‘the intellectual movement 
and ferment of the times, It isin and 
from these, that Universities have arisen. 
And they have prospered in the measure 
not simply of their learning but of their 
activity, their own internal movements, 
their intellectual hunger and thirst.” A 
true University is not a simple union of 
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several colleges, or a mere agglomeration 
of scholars. Itis all this, but also some- 
thing more. Its life-spirit is the atmos- 
phere of active enquiry and discussion. 
It must blossom from its culture-City. 
Hence the significance of Athens and 
‘Pasis, Jena and Leyden, Edinburgh and ws 
Boston and let us hope, of Benares and ° 
Aligarh. : : 

Not the least important is the question 
of the University Headship. To _ orga- 
nise and maintain an institution dealing 
with manifold subjects, all related to one 
another yet also radically dissimilar, calls 
for exceptional aptitudes and attainment, 
all of which it is impossible to find com- 
bined in a single individual. A University 
thus needs not an autocrat, but a General 
Staff, in the full military sense, each mem- 
ber being an expert in his own depart- 
ment. Yet this does not dispense with 
the need of a Leader. Now what apti- 
tudes shall we require of him, of the 
Principal of an Indian University ? Not 
that he should be an Honors man of some 
British University, nor that he should 
revelin his pet low-level efficiency, nor 
yet that he should be past master in the 
art of discipline. None of these at all. 
What else then? Let the answer come 
from the lips of the eminent Scotch 
scientist. 

Such a Head must unite Indian traditions at 

their highest, with intellect at its openest. Beyond 
even this sympathetic attitude and synthetic culture, 
he needs organising energies of that uncommon . 
order which can at once revive the oldest or most 
weary teachers, encourage aid help on the youngest 
and inspire the students above all and beyond and 
through all these, the Citizens, until they feel the 
University as their own, as part of themselves and 
henceforward of civic interest and pride. He must 
thus be much like a general in the field, as well as 
in his study-tent, alert to’all changes of the situa- 
tion, yet clear as to his general eampaign and vigi- 
lant not only of drill and discipline but also of 
health and spirit, even spirits, of all ranks, Yet 
not even this high Military comparison suffices, for 
the powers here needed are more widely Intellectual, 
more sympathetic also, in a word, far more of 
spiritual energy and influence thaa of temporal 
authority and command.” 
° Excellent ideas and excellently express- 
ed! But how many of the present Heads 
of Colleges and Universities throughout 
the length and breadth of India, could be 
found even remotely answering to this des- 
cription ? ; : 

But what about the fands ? Supposing 
we have succeeded in getting the right sort 
of men in the right place, where is the 
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money to come from? Professor Geddes 
answers the query by a counter-question, 
—Why require money at all? The spirit 
can never be purchased by money; it is 
unpurchasable. It was not the richest 
Brahmins, says he, who have been the 
most learned, not the best supported 
Gurus who have been the most educative. 

All this is true; but this is not the 
whole truth. True, Prince Siddhartha did 
not endow Professorships nor did Soc- 
rates think of funds when he founded the 
University of Athens ; but then the condi- 
tions of the present day are not at all 
comparable to those obtaining in the 
days of Buddha or of Socrates. Weare 
not aware that these protagonists of 
ancient wisdom were ever confronted 
with the problem of founding a huge 
library, or a museum, or of having up- 
to-date biological and physical and chemi- 
cal laboratories with all their costly 
eqtipment. Faced as we are with the 
material civilization of the West, we have 
in every educational enterprize to fall 
back upon what is purchasable by money 
—though of course the question of funds 
is not the only question that should con- 
cern us. 


Vv. 


Finally, what with regard to the time- 
honored custom of Examinations,—a 
custom so dear to, and so beloved of, the 
Officers of the Order of Red Tape? Our 
“re-evolutionary,’—not revolutionary,— 
Professor of St. Andrew, is strongest in his 
denunciation of the system. The natural 
order of “Research and Estimation” has 
been inverted and perverted intoa course of 
‘Examination and Research.” The educa- 
tional authorities have a superstitious 
dread of ‘‘Research.’”’ They consider ita 
thing beyond the reach of ordinary mor- 
tals, and if some one aspires to reach that 
pedestal he must ascend a long and windy 
stair of examinations. To expect any 
original research after passing through 
long and tedious rituals of lecturings and 
memorisings and crammings, applied with 
peculiar thoroughness, is (to quote the 
Professor once more) as reasonable as to 
ensure the spontaneous flow of a well 
we first fill up as fully as possible. 
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It would surely go down to postcrity 
as a curious specimen of the mentality 
of the present day educationists thaz for 
centuries togegher a three-hours’ memory 
ordeal continued to be regarded as the 
only and sufficient test of a man’s abjli- 
ties, capacities and attainments,—the only 
passport on-the strength of which he 
could earn hfs livelihood, the only ‘abel 
according tq which his work was to be 
judged hereafter in the Civic Life. 

But, it may be contended, where is the 
substitute ? The examination evil is 
admitted but it isa necessary evil since 
no alternative is forthcoming. The malady 
is there but what is the remedy ?- 

The remedies happily are with Profes. 
sor Geddes. They are :— 

First, the definite record of the student’s 
work throughout his course. 

Secondly, the periodic and tutorial esti- 
mation of his developing qualities and zer- 
sisting defects. 

Thirdly, the final estimation which 
appreciates his aptitude, and attainments 
at the close of his studies. 

The present writer has elsewhere es. 
cribed the physical, intellectual and moral 
evils attendant on the examination system 
and has also set forth the remedies as they 
appeared to him. Here by way of suzple- 
menting the eminently sound observat?ons 
of Professor Geddes it may be added that 


“the grouping of wholly unrelated subj2ctse 


for examinational purposes and the s:av- 
ish dependence of students on some perti- 
eular text-book, which allows no initia- 
tive to the teachers and which forces a 
student to cram a particular text-book 
(or rather the handy ‘notes’ on it) are the 
two great impediments in the path of edu- 
cational progress ; and unless the present 
regime of examinations and yet rcore 
examinations is radically transformed all 
hope of sound educational reform is 
chimerical. * 

India welcomes with all her heart the 
splendid scheme of Prefessor Geddes. 
Minor differences of opinion as regards 
the working of details are immaterial. 
Let us see how Anglo-India receives it. 
Perhaps we can read it in the studied 
silence of its champions in the Press. 

, ABDUL Mayjip 


——— 
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i 
HISTORY OF SHIVAJI, 1667-1670 


I. Sratw oF MucHaL Deccan, 1667. 


‘ 


N his return home frem Agra in Decem- 
ber 1666, Shivaji found the political 
situation in the Deccan entirely 

changed. The Mughal viceroy, Jai Singh, 
was no longer itfa position to repeat his 
former success over the Marathas. Worn 
out by *age, toil, disappointment and 
domestic anxieties, discredited in his mas- 
ter’s eyes by the failure of his invasion of 
Bijapur, and expecting every day to be 
removed from his post, Mirza Kajah was 
visibly hastening to his grave. In May 
1667 Prince Muazzam, the newly appoint- 
ed governor, reached Aurangabad and 
relieved Jai Singh of his charge. The 
Rajput veteran set out on his homeward 
journey in extreme misery of mind and 
sense of public humiliation, and died on 
the way at Burhanpur on 2nd July. 

The return of the weak and indolent 
Muazzam and the friendly Jaswant to 
power inthe Deccan (May 1667) relieved 
Shivaji of all fear from the Mughal side. 
It is true that soon afterwards an able 

“and active general, beating implacable 
hatred to the Marathas, joined the 
Mughal camp. ‘Dilir Khan returned from 
the Gond country to the side of Prince 
Muazzam in October 1667, but the coming 
of this famous warrior brought no acces- 
sion of strength to the imperialists. The 
Prince was jealous of Dilir’s influence and 
prestige at his father’s Court, resented his 
insubordinate spirit, and regarded him as 
a spy on behalf of the Emperor. The 
proud Rohila general, on his part, publicly 
slighted Maharajah Jaswant Singh, the 
right-hand man and trusted confidant of 
the Prince. Nor was this the only source 
of discord in the Mughal army in the 
Deccan. Rao Karn Rathor, the chief of 
Bikanir, was an officer in Dilir’s contin. 
gent. His worthless son Anup Singh, 
when acting as his father’s agent at the 
imperial court, influenced the Emperor to 
trausfer the principality of Bikanir to him- 
self. “Atthe news of this event, the Rao 
beeame even more negligent of his duties 
and reckless than before, ... disobeying the 


a 


wishes of the Khan. His Rajputs prac- 

tised gang-robbery in the camp at night, 

because, his lands having been given to 

his son, he had ceased to get the necessary 

money for his expenses from his home. It 

was proved that his soldiers had looted 

some villages also. Dilir Khan, to save 

his credit with the Emperor, reported the 

matter to Court and the Emperor, [in ~ 
reply], ordered him to arrest the Rao if he 

[still] acted in that manner. The court 

agent of Rao Bhao Singh Hada, learning 

of the contents of the imperial letter, 

wrote to his master about it...When Dilir 

Khan, on the pretext of hunting, approach. 

ed the camp of Rao Karn and invited 

him to join in the chase,...the Rao came to 

him with a few Kajputs. Bhao Singh, on 

getting news of Dilir Khan having ridden 
out towards the camp of Rao Karn that 

morning, arrived there quickly with his 

own troops and carried off Rao Karn to 

safety from the midst of Dilir’s guards. 

The two Raos marched together to 

Aurangabad, 24 miles behind Dilir’s army. 

Dilir Khan did not pull on well with 
Muazzam and Jaswant. He was sent to. 
wards Bidar to punish the enemy, but the 
two Raos remained behind at Aurangabad 
by order [ of the Prince ].” (Dil. 66-68.) 
The Prince used to help Rao Karn with 
money in his distress and enforced idleness 
at Aurangabad. 

Thus, Dilir’s enemies found a ready 
shelter with Muazzam. After sending Dilir 
Khan away to Bidar, the Prince freely 
indulged his naturallove of hunting and 
witnessing animal combats, and no at- 
tempt was made to crush Shivaji. 

Buteven ifthe viceroy of the Deccan 
had been a man of greater spirit and enter. 
prise, it would have been impossible for 
him for some years from this time to get 
adequate men and money for an attempt 
to crush Shivaji. The resources of the 
empire had to be concentrated elsewhere, 
to meet more pressing dangers. Withina 
fortnight of Shivaji’s escape, a large army 
had to be sent to the Panjab to meet the 
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threat of a Persian invasion, and the 
anxiety on this point was not removed till 
December. But immediately afterwards, 
in March 1667, the Yusufzai rising of 
Peshawar took place, which taxed the 
imperial strength for more than a year. 

It was, therefore, the Emperor’s interest 
not to molest Shivaji at such a time. ° 


II, Swrvaj’s PEACE WITH THE 
MUuUGHALS, 1668. 


The Maratha chief, on his part, was 
not eager fora war with the imperialists. 
For some years after his return home from 
Agra, he lived very quietly, and avoided 
giving any fresh provocation to the 
Mughals. He wanted peace* for a time 
to organise his government, repair and 
provision his forts, and consolidate and 
extend his power on the western coast at 
the expense of Bijapur and the Siddis of 
Janjira. As early as April 1667 he had 
sent a letter to the Emperor professing 
terror of the imperial army which was 
reported to have been despatched against 
him, and offering to make his submission 
again and send a contingent of 400 men 
under his son to fight under the Mughal 
banners. (Akhbarat, 10/9.) 

Aurangzib had taken no notice of this 
letter. Some months later Shivaji made 
another attempt. He entreated Jaswant 
Singh to be his intermediary in making 
peace with the empire. He wroté to the 
Maharajah, ‘The Emperor has cast me 
off, otherwise I intended to have begged 
the task of recovering Qandahar with my 
unaided resources. I fled [from Agra] in 
fear of my life. Mirza Rajah, my patron, 
is dead. If through your intercession I 
am pardoned, I shall send Shambhu to 
wait on the Prince and serve as a man- 
sabdar at the head of my followers wher- 
ever ordered.”’ (Dil. 69-70.) 

Jaswant Singh and Prince Muazzam 
jumped at the offer and recommended 
Shiva to the Emperor (9th March 1668), 
who accepted the proposal, and thus a 
peace was made which lasted nearly two 
years, The Emperor recognised Shivaji’s 
title of Rajah, but so faras we can judge 
did not restore to him any of his forts, 
except Chakan. For instance, Kalian-. 
Bhimri continued in the hands of the 


* Shivajis two years’ peace with the Mughals: 


1668-1669 ané the causes of rupture: Sabh. 59-62; 
Chit. 121-124 ; Dil. 69-71. The terms ofthis treaty 
are nowhere given in detail. 
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Mughals. For the next two years Siivaj 
lived at peace with the Mughal gcvern. 
ment. The English factory letters at thc 
close df 1668 ang in 1669 describe him as 
“very quiet” ang as “Aurangzib’s vassal, 
[bound] to do Whatsoever is commandgd 
by the Prince.” His relations with Bi'apur 
also wereacific. ‘The country all about 
[Karwar] at fresent is in great tranquil- 
lity. Shivaji keeps, still at Rajgarh, and 
though as yet there is no peace madc 
between this king [Adil Shah] and him 
yet both refrain from committing anv acts 
of hostility against one another.” [FL R 
Surat, vol. 105, Karwar to Surat, 16 Sep. 
1668.] Stilllater, on 17th July £669, the 
English traders at Hubli speak of “Sbi~aji 
being very quiet, not offering to mo.est 
the king’s country.” (Ibid.) 

In fact, during these three years (_657. 
69), he was busy framing a set of very vise 
regulations, which laid the foundaticn: of 
his government broad and deep, and have 
remained an object of admiration to a‘ter 
ages. (Sabh. 27-33, 58 ; Chit. 78-88). 

In terms of the agreement with the 
Mughals, Shambhuji was sent to <he 
Viceroy’s court at Aurangabad witk a 
Maratha contingent of 1,000 horse, under 
Pratap Rao Gujar. He was createc a 
Commander of Five Thousand again end 
presented with an elephant and a jeweiled 
sword. Jagirs were assigned to him in 
Berar. Half his contingent attended Line 
at Aurangabad, while the other half was 
sent to the new jagir to help in collect:ng 
the revenue. After some months Shamhu 
was permitted to go back to his father on 
account of his tender age. Fortwo years 
the Maratha contingent lived in the jagir, 
“feeding themselves at the expense of che 
Mughal dominion,” as Sabhasad frankly 
putsit. (Dil. 70.) 

But the peace was essentially a hollow 
truce on both sides. Shivaji’s sole aim in 
making it wase to save himself from the 
combined attack of three great Powers 
and to recover his strength during this res- 
pite from war. Aurangzib, ever suspicicus 
of his sons, looked upon Muazzam’s fr-ernd- 
ship with Shiva as a possible menace to 
his throne, and he secretly planned tc en- 
trap Shivaji a second time, or at least to 
seize his son and general as_ hostag>s, 
(Sabh. 62.) 

The rupture, inevitable in any case, was 
precipitated by financial causes. Re- 
trenchment of expenditure had row be- 
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come a pressing necessity to Aurangzib, 
azd he ordered the Mughal army in the 
Ceecan to be greatly reduced. The dis- 
geaded soldiery took service with Shiva, 
w-o had to fina employ bent for them. 
Acother ill-judged measur} of imperial 
petsimony was to attach apart of Shiva’s 
urw jagir in Berar in order tp retover the 
lakh of Rupees advanced to thim in 1666 
for his journey to the Conrt. bie news of 
it -eached Shivaji when he had completed 
his military preparations. He sent a secret 
message to Pratap Rao to slip away from 
Asrangabad with his men. The other 
half of the contingent fled from Berar at 
tke same time, plundering the villages 
cn the way! (Dil. 71.) 

Sabhasad, however, tells us that Au- 
rzngzib wrote to his son to arrest Pratap 
E=o and Niraji Pant, the Maratha agents 
a: Aurangabad and attach the horses of 
their troops, and that the Prince, who 
2d learnt of the order beforehand from 
k.3 court agent, revealed it to Niraji and 
instigated the Marathas to escape, while 
the imperial order arrived a week after- 
wards, when it was too late to carry it 
o:t. (Sabh. 61-62.) 


“IIL, War RENEWED, 1670. 


This rupture with the Mughals occurr- 
ed iri January 1670, or a month earlier. 
C1 11th Dec. 1669, the Emperor received 
aa despatch from the Deccan reporting the 
desertion of four Maratha captains of 
Shiva’s clan (biradari) who had entered 
tze imperial service. Aurangzib sdon set 
t= strengthening his forces in the Deccan. 
Ca 26th January 1670 an order was sent 
t= Dilir to leave Deogarh in the Gond 
country and hasten to Aurangabad. Daud 
Khan was ordered to arrange for the 
defence of his province of Gujrat and then 
go to Prince Muazzam’s assistance. Many 
ccher officers were transferred from North 
2-dia to the Deccan. ( 4khbarat, year 12.) 
Shivaji opened his offensive with great 
waagour and immediate success.* His 
roving bands leoted Mughal territory, 
and he attacked several of the forts which 
he had ceded to Aurangzib by the Treaty 


* Sabhasad, 59, says, ‘In four months he recovered 
the 27 forts he had ceded to the Mughals.’’ But it 
is an exaggeration. There is a most spirited but 
lexendary ballad on the capture of Singhgarh 
(Tovadas). The Akhbarat and Dilkasha have been 
o: invaluable help in the history of the compaigns of 
Z371 as reconstfucted here. Maratha bakhars are 
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of Purandar. ‘‘The imperial officers in 
command of most of these forts fell after 
fighting heroically. Every day the Emperor 
got news of such losses. But some of 
these places defied capture by reason ot 
the strength of their fortifications and 
abundant supply of war material.” (Dil. 
64.) ° 

His most conspicuous success was the 
capture of Kondana from Udai Bhan, 
its Rajput qiladar, (late in January). 
Assisted by some Koli guides who knew 
the place well, one dark night Tanaji 
Malusare, with his 300 picked Mavle 
infantry scaled the less abrupt hill side 
near the Kalyan gate by means of rope 
ladders and advanced into the fort, slaying 
the sentinels. The alarm was given; the 
Rajputs, stupefied with opium, took some 
time to arm and come out; but inthe 
meantime the Marathas had made their 
footing secure. The garrison’ fought 
desperately, but the Mavles with their 
war cry of Hara! Hara! Mahadey ! 
carried havoc into their ranks. The two 
chiefs challenged each other and both fell 
down dead, after a single combat. The 
Marathas, disheartened by the fall of 
their leader, were rallied by his brother 
Suryaji Malusare, opened the Kalyan gate 
to their supporting columns, and took 
complete possession of the fort. The rest 
was butchery. Twelve hundred Rajputs 
were slain, and many more perished in 
trying to escape down the hill side. The 
victors set fire to the huts of the cavalry 
lines and the blaze informed Shivaji at 
Rajgarh, nine miles southwards, that the 
fort had been taken. He mourned the 
death of Tanajias too high a price for 
the fort, and named it Singhgarh after 
the lion heart that had won it. 

Early in March, he recovered Purandar, 
capturing its qgiladar Razi-ud-din Khan. 
(M.A,99.) A few days later he looted the 
village of Chandor, seizing an elephant, 
12 horses and Rs. 40,000 belonging to the 
imperial treasury, then eutered the town 
and plundered it, while the imperial qila- 
dar was shut up in the fort. At one place, 
however, he met with a repulse. The 
fort of Mahuli Gn North Konkon, 50 miles 
N. #. of Bombay) was held for the Emper- 
or by a gallant and able Rajput named 
Manohar Das Gaur, the nephew of Kajah 
Bithal Das of Shah Jahan's time. Shiva 
invested it in February 1670 and attempt- 
ed a surprise at night. He sent up 500 of 
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his men tu the ramparts by means of rope 
ladders. But Manohar Das, who “used 
to be on the alert day and night,” fell on 
the party, slew most of the men and hurl. 
ed the rest down the precipice. Shivaji 
then raised the siege, turned to Kalian- 
' Bhimri and recovered it after slaying, ita 
thanahdar Uzbak Khan and driving out 
the Mughal outpost there. (Dil. 65;0.C. 
8415, Surat to Co., 30 March 1670.) Ludi 
Khan, the faujdar of Konkan, was wound- 
edina battle with the Maratha forces, 
defeated in a second encounter, and expel- 
led from his district. The Mughal faujdar 
of Nander (?) fled away, deserting his 
ost. 

About the end of this year (:670) 
Mahili too was lost to the Emperor. 
Manohar Das, conscious of the inadequ- 
acy of the garrison and provisions of the 
fort to repel another attack of the superior’ 
Maratha forces, resigned his post in 
despair of getting reinforcements, Shivaji 
seized the opportunity, and about Decem- 
ber captured Mahuli, slaying its new 
commandant Alawardi Khan and his 
garrison of 200 men. (Dil. 65.) By the 
end of April 1670* he had looted 51 
villages near Ahmadnagar, Junnar and 
Parenda. 

The only officer who made an attempt 
to uphold the imperial prestige in the 
Deccan was Daud Khan Quraishi, who 
had been second only to Dilir Khan during 
Jai Smmgh’s Maratha campaign of 1665. 
Leaving the province of Khandesh in 
charge of his son, Daud Khan arrived 
at Ahmadnagar on 28th March, 1670. 
Six days afterwards he set out with 7,000 
catalry to expel Shiva’s men who were 
roving near Parnir, Junnar, and Mahuli. 
They evacuated Parnir and Juonar and 
retired before him, while he occupied these 
two posts. Meantime Shivaji had invest- 
ed three Mughal forts in that region, and 
Daud Khan left Junnar to relieve them. 
But at the approach of his Van (under his 
gallantson Hamid and Ludi Khan) the 
Marathas raised the siege and fled away, 
and the Mughal advanced division fell 
back on their main body. : 

Soon afterwards, these two officers 
went with a detachment and destroyed 
an old fort which the Marathas were 
repairing on the frontier, 20 miles from 
Mahuli. Towards the end of April,” Daud 


* The text of Akhbarat hereis doubtful, The year 
may be 1671, 
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Khan himself mArched to Mahali. The 
Emperor in open court highly praised 
Daud Khan forghis spirit in invading the 
enemy’s couhtryfregardless of the small- 
ness of his own Jrce, and thereby creating 
a useful diversfon of Shivaji’s attentiog. 
The hot weathgr evidently put an end to 
the campaign gbon afterwards. (Akhbarat, 
year 13.) 


IV. QUARREL BETWEEN MuAzzZAM 
AND DILIrR. 


But the Mughal administration cf<he 
Deccan was in no condition to make a 
stand against Shivaji. For half of the 
year 1670 it was passing through a civil 
war of its own. In obedience to che 
Emperor’s anxious and repeated orders, 
Dilir Khan* had left the Gond country, 
where he had been profitably employed in 
squeezing the local chieftains, and set off 
for the Deccan. Starting from Nagpcr on 
19th March 1670, he expected to reach 
Aurangabad and wait on the Prince on 
12th April. But at his near approach 
the old quarrel between the viceroy and 
his general broke out afresh. We ave 
seen how they had disagreed in 1667. 
So, now too, when Dilir reached Pathri, 
76 miles S. E. of Aurangabad (about &th 
April) and received an order from the 
Prince to wait on him, he feared to go to 
the interview, lest he should be treacher. 
ously imprisoned or killed by the Prince. 
“Twice or thrice he took horse for the 
purpose of visiting the Prince, but return- 
ed from the way, and spent some days 
on the plea of illness.”’ (Dil. 73-74.) 

At this act of insubordination, Muaz- 
zam and Jaswant wrote to the Emperor 
accusing Dilir Khan of rebellion. The 
Khan had already denounced the Prirce 
to the Emperor, saying ‘that he was in 
collusion with Shivaji and had done 
nothing to defend the imperial dominions, 
and offering te crush the Maratha chief 
if the command of the army in the Deccan 
were left in his (Dilir’s) hands for two 
years with an adequate supply of artillery 
and siege material. 

Aurangzib was at this time filled with 
serious anxiety at Muazzam’s wilful 
conduct, neglect .of the imperial busiress, 





* Quarrel between Muazzam and Dilir Khan in 
1670: Dil. 73-75, 80-82 (main source); Ishwercag 
59 2—~GO a; Storia, ii. 161-166; while M.A. 101, 
Akhbarat, year 13, and English records give dares 
anda few details. O.C. 3415, F. R. Surat VoL'3, 
Vol, 105 (Bombay to Surat, 5 Sep.), &c. 
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end failure to carry outforders. Popular 
voice in the Deccan could account for the 
open audacity and easy, success of Shi- 
vaji’s raids and the Prfnce’s inactivity, 
only by ascribing to Mu&zzam a treason- 
able design to attempt his\father’s throne 
ia alliance with the Maratiis. , 

So, at the end of Match 1670 the 
Emperor had sent his Chamilerlain (Khan- 
fsaman), Iftikhar Khan, t@ Aurangabad, 
to investigate how matters really stood,— 
whether Muazzam was really bent on 
treason and what his relations with 
‘Shivaji were. QVhis officer was now ins- 
tructed to inquire into the Prince’s charges 
against *Dilir Khan, and, if the Pathan 
general was found to be really guilty, 
to bring him by any means to the Prince’s 
presence and there “do to him what the 
exigencies of the State required.’’ (Dil. 74.) 
“ftikhar’s brother, a high officer of the 
imperial court, learning of this order 
wrote secretly to Dilir to be vigilant 
when visiting the Prince, This message 
only deepened the alarm and suspicion 
of Dilir Khan. 

- Iftikhar, after his arrival at Auranga- 
bad, went out to visit Dilir, and listen to 
his explanations of his conduct. When he 
tried to dispel the alarm of Dilir and 
swore that no disgrace would be done 
to him at the Prince’s Court, Dilir put 
him to shame and silence by showing 
e@him the letter of his brother at Court, 
reporting the Emperor’s instructions. 
-ftikhar, therefore, could only. advise 
Dilirto keep away from the Prince lon- 
ger, by pretending illness and then march 
away without seeking an interview or 
permission from the Viceroy. 

Iftikhar, no doubt moved by kindly 
cntentions, thus became guilty of double 
dealing. Asan English gunner in Muaz- 
zam’s service wrote, ‘‘He played the Jack 
on both sides, and told the Prince that 
Dilir Khan was his enemy, *® and went to 
Dilir Khan and told him that the Prince 
would seize on him if he came to Auran.- 
gabad.” (John Trotter to President of 
Surat, 20 Dec. 1670in F. R. Surat, Vol. 
105.) His unfortunate advice to Dilir only 
prolonged the tension. 

Iftikhar then returned to the Prince’s 
court and falsely testified to Dilir’s illness, 
adding many imaginary details to it. 
Dilir marched southwards to attack a 
Maratha force (under Pratap Rao) that 
was raiding Mungi-patan (in May). 
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Muazzam complained to the Emperor 
that Dilir Khan had openly defied his 
authority and that the Khan’s Afghdn 
troops used to rob the people and sack 
the villages along their line of march; 
and the latter charge was borne out by 
the.reports of the news-writers. Then 
Dilir, findiog his position in the Deccan 
intolerable, wanted to go back to the 
imperial court without waiting for per- 
mission; but the Princ> ascribed this 
course to a wicked desire of creating 
disorder in Northern India. Imperial 
orders reached him to force Dilir Khan 
back to the path of obedience. ‘The Prince 
set himself to raise an army for a war 
with Dilir and called in the Mughal de. 
tachments from the outlying posts to his 
banners. 

Dilir Khan was pursuing a Maratha 
band across the Godavari river, when he 
heard of the arrival of a farman from the 
imperial court, and divined its purport, 
His former suspicion and anxiety now 
deepened into alarm and_ perplexity. 
Though it was the height of the rainy 
season (August), the rivers swollen and 
the roads miry, he burnt his tents and 
stores and fled northwards with his army 
on horseback. Marching “in great fear 
of life, without distinguishing between 
night and day”, he reached the ferry of 
Akbarabad on the Tapti and swam his 
horses across the raging stream, losing 
many men by drowning. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Ujjain, the capital of Malwa, 
torestfor a few days from the fatigues 
of this march. 

As soonas he started from the south, 
Prince Muazzam and Jaswant gave him 
chase with all the available Mughal 
troops, calling upon Shivaji to come to 
their aid! The Deccan was filled with 


wild rumours of a civil war among the. 


imperialists,: which were “so confused 
that we cannot write them for credible.” 
(O. C. 8470, Bombay to Surat, 1 
Sep. 1670.) 

In the pursuit of Dilir Khan, Prince 
Muazzam reached the pass of Changdev, 
six miles from the Tapti, intending to 
cross the river and enter Burhanpur, the 
capital of Khandesh, of which Daud Khan 
was subahdar. This governor refused to 
let him cross his frontier and prepared for 
armed resistance. The Prince distributed 
a month’s pay to his soldiers to hearten 
them for the coming struggle. But this 
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unexpected opposition brought him to a 
halt for some time, during which a letter 
came from the Emperor, ordering 
Muazzam back to Aurangabad (Septem- 
ber). The Prince’s evil genius, Jaswant 
Singh, was separated from him and posted 
at Burhanpur until further orders. ; 

For, in the meantime, Bahadur Klvan, 
the governor of Gujrat, had taken Dilir 
Khan under his protection and written to 
the Emperor praising Dilir’s loyalty and. 
past services, explaining bow the un- 
reasonable antipathy of Jaswant and the 
misrepresentations of back-biters had 
turned the Prince’s mind against the 
Khan, and recommending that Dilir might 
be permitted to serve under him as faujdar 
of Kathiawad. The Emperor’s suspicion 
and alarm had also been excited by Muaz- 
zam’s approach to Hindustan; it looked 
so very like his own move in 1657! Indeed, 
his own position now was weaker than 
Shah Jahan’sin that year, for, the war 
with Shivaji had drawn the greater part 
of the Mughal forces into the Deccan and 
Aurangzib had no army in Northern India 
large enough to confront his son’s. It 
was the talk of the Prince’s camp that “if 
he had marched forward, he would before 
this have been king of Hindustan.” (Trot- 
ter to Surat.) Muazzam promptly obeyed 
his father’s order and returned to Aur- 
angabad at the end of September, 1670.7 , 

These internal troubles paralysed the 
Mughal arms, and Shivaji made the most 
of this golden opportunity. We have seen 
how he had recovered several of his forts 
early in the year. His cavalry bands 
roamed over the country, plundering far 
and wide. In March the English factors 
at Surat wrote, ‘Shivaji marches now not 
[as] before as a thief, but in gross with an 
_army of 30,000 men, conquering as he 
“goes, and is not disturbed though the 
Prince lies near him.” (O. C. 8415.) 


* We may here conclude this episode in the life of 
Muazzam. In April his mother, Nawab Bai, was 
sent from Delhi to visit him and bring him back to 
the right path by her influence. She returned from 
her mission in September, Iftikhar Khan, the impe- 
rial Chamberlain,had harshly reprimanded the Prince. 
But when the Emperor learnt that Muazzam's heart 
was loyal and that his motives had been misrepre- 
sented to him by his enemies, the imperial wrath fell 
upon Iftikhar Khan for having exceeded his instruc- 
tions and been guilty of double-dealing at Auranga- 
bad. His brother, Muftakhar Khan, too, was pun- 
ished for communicating official secrets to Dilir 
Khan, Both brothers remained deprived of office for 
some inouths. (AL4, 101; Akhbarat, 13-3.) 
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V. Lapt or Sorat. 


ur Khan visited Surat 
with 5000 hors, to guard the town 
against an appre ended attack by Shiva. 
In August therefvere false rumours that 
Muazzam, then fupposed to be in rebellioa 
against hig fatifer, was coming to Strat, 
“to take possgssion of this town and 
castle.’ The FMughals demanded from 
the Court off Bijapur a contingent of 
12,000 horse for service against Shivaji, 
and some ammunition from the English at 
Bombay for the fort of Koridru. People 
were expectant as to what the imperialists 
would do when the rains would cease and 
campaigning again become possible. (F. BR. 
Surat, vol. 8. Consult. 16 and 18 Aug. 
1670. O. C. 3457.) But Shivaji, as usual, 
struck the first blow. On 3rd October se 
plundered Surat for the second time. 
Throughout September he had been as: 
sembling a large body of cavalry at 
Kalian, evidently to invade Gujrat. (FLX. 
Surat, Vol. 8. Consult. 12 Sep. 1670.) Tue 
matter, was so notorious that on 12th 
September the English factors at Surat * 
had rightly concluded that ‘that tcwn 
would be the first place he would take,” 
and ‘‘foreseeing the ensuing danger, [we] 
had taken a convenient time to empty ail 
our warehouses at Surat of what goocs 
were ready baled and sent them down to 
Swally ;’ even their entire Council with 
the President (Gerald Aungier) were at 
Swally at the beginning of October. And 
yet the Mughal governor was so criminal. 
ly negligent as to keep only 300 men fcr 
the defence of the city. On 2nd October 
came successive reports of Shiva’s arrival 
with 15,000 horse and foot within 20 
miles of Surat. All the Indian merchants 
of the city and even the officers of govern- 
ment fled inthe course of that day ard 
night. Onthe 3rd, Shivaji attacked the 
‘city which had recently been walled round 
by order of Aurangzib. After a slight 
resistance the defenders fled to the for, 
and the Marathas possessed themselves of 
the whole town except only the Englist, 
Dutch and French factories, the lea-g- 
New Serai of the Persian and Turis, 
merciants, and the Tartar Serai midway 


* The gecond loot of Surat :; Surat Couacil to Co., 
30 Nov. 1670 (Hedge’s Diary, ii, pp. cexavi—ix) F. 
R. Surat Vol. 3, (Consuit. at Swally Marine, 
October) ; Dutch Records, Trans. Vol. 29, No. 765. 
M.A. 106 (bare mention), Sabh, 63-64, Chit, 72 con- 
fused and uareliable, : 
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Detween the English anfl French houses, 
which was occupied by\Abdullah Khan, 
2x-king of Kashghar, jubt returned from 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. Thhe Ftench bought 
off the raiders by meas of “valuable 
resents.” The English factory, though 
1t was an open house, is defended by 
Streynsham Master with $50 sailors, and 
the Marathas were received with such 
ahot fire from it that thdy lost several 
men, and, leaving the. English alone, 
assaulted the Kashghar king’s serai from 
the advantageous position of some avenu- 
es next to the French factory, which they 
were suffered by the French to occupy. 
The Tattars madea stout resistance all 
the day, but finding the post untenable 


they fled with their king to the fort at - 


night, giving up to plunder their house 
with its valuable property, including a 
gold palki and other costly presents from 
Aurangzib. 

From the safe shelter of the Tartar 
Serai, the Marathas prepared to open fire 
on the English factory the nextday, but 
the resolute attitude of the handful of 
Englishmen cowed them, and after an 
angry parley they came to an under- 
standing and agreed not to molest the 
English. The Dutch warehouse was un- 
touched. ‘A messenger came from the 
invader to assure us that no harm would 
befall us if we remained quiet......and gave 
him our assurances that we would not 
interfere for or against him.” (Dutch 
Records, Translations, Vol. 29, Surat to 
Directors, 14 Nov. 1670). The Turks in 
the New Serai successfully defended them- 
selves, inflicting some loss on the raiders. 

The Marathas plundered the larger 
houses of the city at leisure, taking im- 
mense quantities of treasure, cloth, and 
other valuable goods, and setting fire 
to several places, so that ‘nearly half 
_ the town’ was burnt to the ground. 
They then approached the fortress of 
Surat, threatening to storm it; but it 
was a mere demonstration, as they 
were not prepared to conduct a siege, 
and did not venture close to the walls. 
The third day (Sth Oct.) they again 
appeared before the English factory, 
threatening to burn it down. Shivaji 
and his soldiers were greatly enraged at 
the loss of their men in the first’ assault 
on this house, and they clamoured for 
vengeance. But the wiser among his 
captains knew that a second attack would 
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resultin further loss of life, and at their 
request two English agents waited on 
Shivaji in his tent outside the town, with 
some presents of scarlet cloth, sword 
blades and knives. The Maratha king 
“received them in a very kind manner, 
telling them that the English and he were 
good friends, and putting his hand into 
their hands he told them that he would 
do the English no wrong. (Surat to Co., 
20 Nov. 1670, in Hedge’s Diary.) 

On 5th October, about noon Shivaji 
suddenly retreated from the town, though 
no Mughal army was near or even report- 
ed to be coming. ‘But he had got plunder 
enough and thought it prudent to secure 
himself. When he marched away he sent 
a letter to the officers and chief merchants 
saying that if they did not pay him twelve 
lakhs of Rupees as yearly tribute,he would 
return the next year and burn down the 
remaining part of the town. No sooner 
Shivaji was gone than the poor people 
of Surat fell to plundering what was left, 
in so much that there was not a house, 
great or small, excepting those which 
stood on their guard, which were not 
ransacked.’’ Even the English sailors, 
under S. Master took to plundering. 

During the three days that Surat was 
undergoing this fate, the sea-port of 
Swally marine, 10 miles west of it across 
the Tapti, was not free from alarm. There 
the English, Dutch and French had built 
their warehouses and landing places for 
ocean-going vessels.- Here lay during 
those days all the members of the English 
factory, their treasure, and most ,of the 
goods bought for Europe. Here the shah. 
tbandar (harbour and custom master), 
the gazi and the most eminent merchants 
(Hindu, Muslim and Armenian) of Surat 
had taken refuge with the English. Many 
rich people of the town, too, had fled to 
the villages north of Surat, across the 
river and close to Swally. On the 3rd it 
was reported that Shivaji wanted to send 
500 horsemen north of the river to plun- 
der the villages and seize these rich men ; 
and it was feared that he might even 
come to Swally to demand the surrender 
of the Surat refugees and blackmail from 
the European merchants. But the coming 
ofthe spring-tide made it impossible for 
the Marathas to cross the river, and 
Swally remained safe. So great was the 
alarm there, however, that on the 3rd the 
English factors removed their treasure 
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from the shore to one of their ships, and 
next day loaded all their broadcloth, 
quicksilver, currall (?) &c., on board ship, 
“‘to secure them against any attempts of 
Shivaji.” Two other English ships, which 
were due to sail, were detained at Swally 
till 10th October, by which time. the 
Marathas were expected to withdraw 
from the district. The English factors 
with the help of the ships’ carpenters even 
ran up a wooden platform at one end of 
the marine yard and mounted eight guns 
on it, “to defend the Company’s estate 
the best we could.”’ 

The manly attitude of the English and 
their success in scaring away the Maratha 
myriads, greatly impressed the people of 
the country. They had, as a reward of 
their brave defence of their factory during 
the loot of 1664, received commercial pri- 
vileges from the Emperor. And now the 

’ son of Haji Said Beg, the richest merchant 
of Surat, who had tound shelter at Swally, 
publicly swore that he would migrate 
with his family to Bombay. 

The fact that all the three European 
factories at Surat were untouched while 
every other shop and house was ransacked 
by the raiders, naturally excited suspicion. 
Both at Surat and the imperial court 
people “talked of the three Christian 
nations having’ made a_ league with 
Shivaji when he was here.” The foreign 
merchants therefore received no reward 
from the ruler of the land this time. 


(Master to Swally Marine, 3 Jan. 1671, in 


F. R. Surat, 105.) 
__. An official inquiry ascertained that 
Shivaji had carried off 66 Jakhs of Rupees’ 
worth of booty from Surat,—viz., cash, 
pearls, and other articles worth 53 lakhs 
from the city itself and 18 lakhs worth 
from Nawal Sahu and Hari Sahu anda 
village near Surat. (Akhbarat 13-10.) 

But the realloss of Surat was not to 
be estimated by the booty which the 
Marathas carried oft. The trade of this, 
the richest port of India, was practically 
, destroyed. For several years after Shiva- 
ji’s withdrawal from it, the town used to 
throb with panic every now and then, 
whenever any Maratha force came within 
afew days march of it, or even at false 
alarms of their coming. On every such 
occasion the merchants would quickly 
remove their goods to ships, the citizens 
would flee to the villages, and the Euro- 
peans would hasten to Swally. Business 


_their respective interests, 
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was effectually sfared away from Surat. 
and inland producers hesitated to send 
their goods to tifis the greatest emporium 
of Western Pndi 

For one mongh after the second sack, 
“the town waf in so great a confusign 
that ther s neither governor zor 
government,” find almost every day was 
troubled by fumours of Shiva’s coming 
there again. §'On the 12th fi.e., only a 
week after his departure] it was again 
rumoured that he was returning with 
6,000 horse and 10,000 foot, and that 
he had already reached Perftt, a place about 
25 miles distant. Atounce there wasa 
generalexodus and the town was chan- 
ged from a busy port into the death-like 
quiet of a desert. The Turkish, Eagtish 
and French merchants abandoned tkeir 
factories.” But the Dutch, 52 men inaill, 
with flags flying and drums beating pro. 
ceeded from their ship to their factory. 
This was their belated imitation of the 
English demonstration of January 1654, 
when “‘the English president, at the head 
ofsome 200 men, had marched through 
the town, declaring that he meant to 
withstand Shivaji with this handful of 
men”! (Dutch Records, Trans, vol. 29, 
letter No..763 and Vol. 27, No. 719.) 

At the end of November, and again 
about 10th December, 1670, thealarm was 
revived ; and the European merchants met 
together to concert means of guardinge 
The landwerd 
defenceg of Swally were strengthened by 
adding a breast-work on the north side 
of the choultry, and the entrance to <he 
harbour or ‘hole’ was guarded by sta- 
tioning a ship there. The English used 
to remove their money and goods from 
Surat to this place at every such alarm. 

In June 1672 the success of the Maratha 
forces under Moro Pantin the Kuli State 
of Ramnagar, on the way to Surat, kept 
the city in cénstant terror for a Icng 
time. The Maratha general openly 
demanded chauth from Surat, threatening 
a visitation if the governor refused pay- 
ment. There was the same panic again 
in February and October 1672, September 
1673, October 1674, and December 1679. 
In short, the destruction of the trade and 
financial prosperity of Surat wascomplete. 

) 


(FLR 
VI. Barrie oF VAN. 
Having concluded the story of the 
eel 
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Maratha dealings with Sufat, we turn to 
Skivaji’s activities in othemquarters. 
Prince Muazzam had jg@st returned to 
' Aurangabad after chasing JDili¢ Khan to 
the bank of the Tapti, wen he heard of 
zhg plunder of Surat. HQ immediately 
summoned Daud Khan fro ne ae ts 
ard sent him off to attacklthe Maratha 
raiders. Meantime, Shivaji hid left Surat, 
entered Baglana, and plindered the 
villages nestling at the foot of the fort of 
Mulhir. Daud Khan, after sending his 
beggage back to Aurangabad, marched 
westwards with*light kit to Chandor, a 
tcwn at which the road from Nasik to 
Baglana trosses the hill range. Spies 
brought him news that Shivajihad started 
from Mulhir, and intended to cross the 
Chandor range by the pass of Kanchana- 
Manchana, ten miles west of Chandor. 
Acriving at the hamlet of Chandor (below 
tkefort) at about 9 P.m., Daud Khan waited 
tc verify the news of the enemy’s move- 
ments. At midnight his spies reported 
that Shiva had already issued from the 
pass and was rapidly following the road 
to Nasik with half his forces, while the 
other half of his army was holding the 
pass to pick up stragglers. Daud Khan 
at once resumed his march. But the 
moon set about three o’clock in the 
morning, and in the darkness the Mughal 
soldiers were somewhat scattered. 
« Ikhlas Khan Miana (son of Abdul 
Qadir Bahlol Khan, a former Pathan 
leader of Bijapur), commanded the Mughal 
Vanguard. Ascending a hillock in the 
early morning, he beheld the enemy 
standing ready for battle in the plain 


below. While his men were putting on_ 


their armour, which was conveyed on 
cemels, he himself with a handful of 
fcllowers recklessly charged the enemy. 
The Maratha rearguard, which had faced 
about, was 10,000 strong and com- 
manded by distinguished * generals like 
Pratap Rao Gujar, the Master of the 
Horse, Vyankoji Datto, and Makaji Anand 
Rao (a natural son of Shahji Bhonsla). 
Ikhlas Khan was very soon wounded 
and unhorsed. After atime D aud Khan 
arrived on the scene and sent up Rai 
Makarand and some other officers to 
reinforce the Van, while he left his ele- 
phants, flags and drums at a ruined village 
on a height, surrounded by ua/as, with 
orders to make his camp and rearguard 
halt there when they would come up. 

ed 
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For hours together an obstinate and 
bloody battle raged. Sangram Khan 
Ghori and his kinsmen were wounded, and 
mauy were slain on the Mughal side. The 
Marathas, “‘like the Bargis of the Deccan, 
fought hovering round the imperialists.” 
But the Bundela infantry of the Mughal 
army with their abundant firearms kept 
the enemy back. Daud Khan himself en- 
tered the fight, repulsed the enemy with 
his artillery, and rescued the wounded 


.Ikhlas Khan. 


Meantime, in another part of-the field, 
Mir Abdul Mabud, the darogha of the 
Mughal artillery, who bad been separat- 
ed from the main army by a fold in the 
ground, was attacked. He was wounded 
with one of his sons and some followers, 
while another son and many soldiers were 
slain; and his flags and horses were 
carried off by the enemy. There was a lull 
in the fight at noon. 

At that time Daud Khan had less than 
2;000 men with him, while the Marathas 
outnumbered him fivefold. In the evening 


‘they charged him again, but were driven 


back, evidently by the artillery. At night 
the Mughals bivouacked under the autumn 
sky, their camp was entrenched, and they 
engaged in burying the dead and tending 
the wounded. The Marathas retreated to 
Konkan without further opposition. This 
battle was fought in the Vani-Dindori 
sub-division late in the month of October, 
1670,* 

This battle neutralised the Mughal 
power for more thanamonth. The day 
after the fight, Daud Khan marched with 
the broken remnant of his army to Nasik, 
and halted there for one month, evidently 
to recoup his strength and also to watch 
the route from Konkan (by the Tal pass ?). 
The wounded were sent to Aurangabad. 
Late in November, he removed to Ahmad- 
nagar, but at the end of December 
he was recalled to the scene of his last 
battle by the revival of Maratha activity 
in the Chandor range. (Dil. 87, 89, 92.) 


VII. Rar Into BERAR AND BAGLANA. 


We shall, for the present, pass over 
Shivaji’s activity at sea and in the west- 
ern coast-strip during the whole of No- 
vember and part of December 1670 after 
his return from Surat. Early in December 

* Battle of Vani-Dindori; entirely based upon 


Dil Kasha, 84-88. (Bhimsen was an eye-witness) ; 
with a few points from Sabh. 64-65. 


HISTORY OF SHIVAJI, 1667-1670 


a Maratha force under Pratap Rao made 
a raid into Khandesh, Advancing by rapid 
marches, he plundered Bahadurpura, a 
village two miles from Burhanpur (the 
capital of Kbhandesh),. but did not come 
closer to that city, because of the warnin 

ofJaswant Singh, who had been pasted 
there since August last. Passing into 
Berar, he fell, when least expected, upon 
the rich and flourishing city of Karinja, 
and looted it completely. Four thousand 
oxen and donkeys were loaded with booty 
—consisting of fine cloth, silver and gold, 
to the value of a krore of Rupees, captured 
here. Allthe rich men of the place were 
carried off for ransom, Only the most 
eminent one among them escaped in the 
disguise of a woman. The other towns 
also yielded vast sums of money. That 
rich province, with its accumulated wealth 
of more than halfa century of peace and 
prosperity, afforded a virgin soil to the 
plunderers in this their first raid. A force, 
reported to he 20,000 strong, looted the 
neighbourhood of Ausa and collected 
chauth, but they rode away without 
‘attacking the fort. In the neighbourhood 
of Karinja and Nandurbar the Marathas 
took from the affrighted people written 
promises to pay them one-fourth of the 
revenue (chauth) in future.* 

No resistance was made by the Mughals. 
Khan-izaman, the governor of Berar, 
moved too slowly to intercept the raiders, 
and he stopped on reaching Deogarh. 
Daud Khan, the governor of Khandesh, 
was absent campaigning near Ahmad- 
nagar, while his son Ahmad Khan, who 
officiated as his deputy at Burhanpur, was 
at open war with Maharajah Jaswant 
Singh, who was trying to raise money for 
the Prince’s expenses and had demanded 
five Jakhs from the treasury of Khandesh. 
Daud Khan's son replied that if the Maha- 
rajah could procure Aurangzib’s order, he 
would pay him even 20 lakhs, or else nota 
pice, at which message Jaswant threaten- 
ed to sack the town. (F. R, Surat 105, 
Bombay to Surat, 5 Feb. 1671.) . 

Daud Khan from his camp near Ankai 
Tankai hastened towards Burhanpur. 
Arriving near the pass of Fardapur he 
heard that the Marathas returning from 


* Dil, 91. Akhbarat, year 18—5, 10,11. FR. 
Surat 105,. Letter of J. Trotter 20 Dec. 1670;S. 
Master to President, 19 Dec. Dil. 64 (bare mention of 
Kavinja.) Sabb. 71. 
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Berar had turned aside from Burhanpur 
and taken th¢ toad to Baglana. The 
Situation at tp capital of Khandesh was 
also saved by fthe arrival there on 1s: 
January 167i fof a new supreme com. 


mander, Mapabat Khan, who tom: 
Jaswant ewaf with himself when leas ing: 
the town. 


From Fargiapur, Daud Khan swervec 
to the west Sand ‘entered Baglana on thc 
heels of the Matathas. While Fratay. 
Rao had been sackig Karinja in Be-ar 
another Maratha band under Morc 
Trimbak Pingle had been looting Vest 
Khandesh and Baglana, and now these 
two divisions had united in the neighbour- 
hood of Salhir. They had plundered the 
village under the hill-fort of Mulhbir and 
laid siege to Salhir. Daud Khan arrived 
near Mulhir at about 8 P.M, but eculd 
advance no further as most of his camp 
and army were lagging behind. 

The Khan urged his troops to start 
next morning in order to raise the s:ege 
of Salhir. He himself set out betore 
suprise. But most of his men had not yet 
arrived, and the few that had come with 
him were scattered. They busied them- 
selves in cooking food or taking rest in =he 
camp, instead of resuming the marck with 
their chief. Daud Khan heard on the way 
that Salhir had already been captured by 
the Marathas, and so he returned in 
disappointment to Mulhir, and after a® 
short halt there fell back or his new base 
near Kanchana- Manchana in the Chancor 
range, 

Shivaji had invested Salhir with a force 
of 20,000 horse and foot, and one day 
finding the garrison off their guard he had 
scaled the wall by means of rope ladders, 
The giladar Fathullah Khan fell fighting, 
and his wife’s brother then gave up the 
fort to the enemy. This happened about 
5th January 14671. The success of the 
Marathas continued. They threatered 
other fortsin the province, such as Mulhir, 
Chauragarh and Talulgarh. Their roving 
bands cut off the grain supply of Neknam 
Khan, the faujdar of Baglana (whose head- 
quarters were at Mulhir.) They also laid 
siege to Dhcdap, the loftiest hill-fort in-the 
Chandor range.* 

JaDUNATH SARKAR. 


* Dil, 98-100. Akhbarat, year 13,—12, 15.T. § 
33a. K.K. fi, 247-249 (gives another story of the 
surrender of Salhir), 
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Mere Political Unity Ne er Stable 


nor Sufficient. 


The making of all the wnhabitants of 
our country into one p€ople, is our great- 
est problem. If-we~could once really be 
thoroughly one people, as partially we 
already are, winning of self-government 
would be child’s play. We do not forget 
that self-government is one of the means 
by which the unification of the -people 
may be brought “about, for in reality 
none of our problems admits of isolated 
solution, all being inter-related and inter- 
Gependent. ; 

Wkatis the meaning of unification of 
a people ? Would the people be one, if 
they merely lived under one government ? 
Though this factor brings about unifica- 
tion to a slight extent, this alone cannot 
make us one people. For, having already 
lived under one government for genera- 
tions, we should then have by now be- 
come fused into one organic whole. It 


‘may be objected that as our government 


fs alien in character, it has not served to 


-make us one, andit may, in consequence, 


be argued that a swadeshi government 
would make us one. There is no doubt 
that under present circumstances @ swade- 
shi government within the British Empire 
would be a more powerful means of uni- 
fication than the present alien rule. But 
even then we should not be a-thoroughly 
unified people. In fact, political unity 
or union of any kind is never stable or 


-sufficient without social unity, though 


when built upon the foundation of social 
unity, political unity is stable and cap- 
able of withstanding internal and exter- 
nal shocks. . 

Itisto be hoped that the number of 
Indian nationalists is diminishing who 
think that thorough political unification 
is possible without social oneness or that 
political unity, however brought about, 
can be stable and can stand proof against 
all internal and external disruptive forces, 
in the absence of social unity. The fates. 
of Austria-Hungary, Russia and the Ger- 
man Empire should have their lessons for 


=.35: Austria-Hungary wasa conglomera- 
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tion of many countries inhabited by diffe- 
rent races, speaking various tongues, 
But they were under one central govern- 
ment which granted to all certain rights 
of self-rule and, moreover, intermarriage 
between the different linguistic and ethnic 
groups was not as impossible as it is be. 
tween Hindus and Moslems, or between 
the different Hindu castes. Still Austria- 
Hungary has not been able to resist the 
shock of the war. Independent nations 
and governments are springing up from 
her ashes. Russia, too, which was even 
a greater conglomeration of countries, 
races, languages and creeds than Austria- 
Hungary, has falllen into pieces and has 
ceased to be one nation. Even Ger- 
many proper, which could claim to be 
inhabited by one people—we do not 
take into account Poland, Schleswig, and 
French-speaking Alsace-Lorraine—is threat- 
ened with disruption, because the Prus. 
Sians, particularly the Junkers among 
them, werea sort of proud caste whose 
arrogance and domineering spirit prevent- 
ed perfect social solidarity with other 
Germans. 


By perfect social unity and solidarity _ 
we tnean that among a_ people all kinds of 
social relations should be possible and 
that no class or section of the people 
should smart under a sense of some irre- 
mediable disability or injustice. It may 
be conceded that in this sense perfect 
social solidarity does not exist even in 
Great Britain or in the United States of 
America. In Great. Britain, not only is 
there class war between Labour and Capi- 
tal, but there is also great social inequal- 
ity between the Lords and. the humbler 
ranks of the people, standing in the way 
of easy intermarriage and other kinds of 
social intercourse. This state of things 
undoubtedly points to a weak spot 
in Britain’s arniour. Butit has to be re. 
membered that class distinctions in that 
country, whether based on birth or on 
wealth, do not constitute a permanent line 
of cleavage between class and class. A 
labourer may become a capitalist, and. 
this not in theory merely ; there are actu- 


ally many persons who began life in great 
poverty and afterwards became very 
wealthy. Similarly, it is true not merely 
in theory that a commoner may become a 
lord, but there are numerous instances of 
ordinary men becoming peers. Every year 
many men are raised to the peerage. As 
regards social intercourse a lord may’ not 
as a rule dine with costermongers, but if 
he does, a coster’s food does not defile him, 
he is not cast outside the pale of his fra- 
ternity ; and though it is not the rule for 
lords and costermongers to intermarry, if 
there be such intermarriage, the lord does 
not cease either to be an Englishman, ora 
lord, or a Christian. Therefore, in Great 
Britain the people are one people to a far 
greater extent than the people of India or 
of any province of.[ndia can be spoken of 
as one people. In the United States of 
America, all white immigrants, of what- 
ever nationality, tend to become one 
people, though a minority, consisting of 
a section of the German-Americans, were 
not thoroughly loyal to the States. But 
they were the only exception among the 
white immigrants. The Negroes, however, 
constitute afar graver problem. For in 
the South lynching still prevails, and there 
is perfect social cleavage between the 
white and cdloured peoples. In many 
States, there are laws actually forbidding 
marriage between the coloured and white 
races, and even where there are no such 
laws, stich marriages are looked at ask- 


ance and are not usual. Still the Negro © a 
‘spiritual sympathy and unity. The 


in America enjoys greater educational 


advantages than the lower orders of the 


people of India, which have enabled them 


to make greater economic and education. 


al progress than the people of India. And, 


however low the position of the Negro in 


America may be, it is to be remembered 
that neither his touch nor his vicinity 
defiles or pollutes the white man, as the 
touch and vicinity of some castes pollutes 


Brahmans, wells, tanks and public tho- — 
roughfares in parts of India. No ortho- — 
dox Brahman household keeps pariahs, — 


or chamars or members of any of the 
other so-called untouchable castes as 
cooks,—not to speak of Christian or 
Moslem cooks, But Negro cooks in white 
families in America Are innumerable. So, 
though so long as the Negroes are not 
thoroughly assimilated with the other 
communities of America, that would conti- 
nue to constitute a weak spot in Ameri- 
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ca’s armour, tagAmericansare undoubted. 
ly possessed off greater social solidarity 


than the peoplefof India. . 

‘One oct o not indeed give : 
people on thefface of the earth the 
right to exploif and domineer over us and 


defacts 


e 
ee” 
7 x 


| 


keep us depryed of the opportunity/afid 4 
on 


power to*maypge Our own affairs 
a blundering fray, but they do give fo: 
people the 2gight, to treat us asim 


and slaves. Na lists are agree 
we must have political aide in 
that we may not continue to be treate 
eternal babies and slaves. But politi 


unity cannot be attained without a = 


certain amount of social solidarity, and 
we have not yet become socially one to 
that extent, though we are slowly on =} 
way to it. And even if political m1 
could be attained without the necessary 
degree of social solidarity, it would neither 
be stable nor would it make our national- 


ne 
i 


ity proof against internal and external iA 


forces of disruption; as history and 
common logic prove. Hence political 
unity must be built on the foundation of 
social solidarity. 
There may be an appearance or even 
for atime the reality of political unity 
among classes and communities brought 
about by policy and a patched up trace. 
But, as we have said, political unity to be 


stable and sufficiently strong, must be 


based on social solidarity. And social, 


solidarity cannot be brought about by 


policy. , [t can be brought about ag Bs 


in all men’s spiritual affinity is the only 
cement which can help to build up and 
hold together the social fabric. Education 
along right lines given by free-souled and 
unprejudiced school teachers and ministers 
of religion can produce this belief in human 
spiritual affinity. This belief is latent 
and dormant in allofus. It has only to 


be roused an@ made an active factor in 


all our lives. 


A Hindu in U. S. A. Army. — 

Duggu Ram is a native of the Simla 
Hills, whom an American sojourner in 
India took with him as servant when he 
went to America, As 
there for a time when the American return- 
ed to India, he was left there. When 
America entered the war, he enlisted in 
the army, and is now in France. Heis 


a great favourite with his fellow-solditrs . 


elected to stay | 











Duccu Ram, : 
The oaly Hindu in the U. S, A. Army in Frasce. 


and amuses them in the evenings by doing 
Pahari (hill) dances for them. He is 
probably the only Hindu ia the United 
States Army. 


Holi a Century Ago. 


“Holi” was celebratéd throughout 
Hindu India a few days ago, No decent 
man can approve of or wink at the coarse- 
ness, the drunkenness and the obscenities 
which have come to be associated with it. 
Earnest efforts ought to be, and havein 
various places been made, to eliminate 
these. Stripped of these undesirable fea- 
tures, it would serve a useful purpose as 
‘mtroducing life and colour into the 
gloomy and colourless lives of the people. 

. It is interesting to learn that owing to 
politics] necessity or on account of their 


— 


greater sociability Anglo-Indians (old 
style) of a century or more ago, mixed 
more freely with the people than their 
resent-day successors and joined in popu- 
ar festivities, as will appear, for example, 
from the following extract from a letter 
of Sir John Malcolm to General Wellesley 
written in 1803 : 

“Tam to deliver the treaty to-day and after that 
ceremony is over to play “hooley’, for which I have 
prepared an old coat and an old hat. Scindiah is 
furnished with an engine of great power by which 
he can play upon a fellow fifty yards distant. He 
has besides a magazine of syringes ; so I expect to be 
well squirted.” 

Sir John wrote afterwards that the 
“cursed hooley play” had given him a 
sharp attack of fever. At that time he 
was negotiating a treaty with Scindiah. 
Evidently in those days the West did meet 
the East sometimes. But now Lord 
Chelmsford does not play holi with the 
Maharaja of Kashmir or the Maharaja of 
Mysore, or any other Maharaja; his lord- 
ship does not play holi even with Sir 
Sankaran Nair. Lord Ronaldshay, too, 
does not play holi with the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Burdwan. 


Famine in Bankura. 


_ Famine is raging in so many provinces 
of India over such extensive tracts that 
it is with reluctance that we refer to its 
prevalence in only one district of one pro- 
vince, namely, Bankura, in Bengal. As 
the editor of this Review is a native of 
that district, he hopes that he will be 
gee for this apparent or real partial. 
ity. 

SwamiSaradananda of the Ramkrishna 
Mission gives a heart-rending description 
of the condition of the district in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. Says he :— 


“The famine has cast its darkest gloom in the 
thana of Indpur, which was also stated in the 
Government communique that was published a 
fortnight ago. The people, inculding working hands, 
both men and women, are deserting their homes in 
bands to find their livelihood elsewhere, leaving 
behind such of their relations in their homes as are 
too old or too young to go and whose last resource 
has become the small stores of forest plums and 
husks ; while we are almost unable to deal with this 
critical situation even in our small area for inade- 
quate funds. We can neither supply them with 
labour nor with sufficient gratuitous doles. Such also 
is the case of the well-to-do classes, The circum- 
stances have turned them into so many beggars. 
Even the ladies are always eager to accept a handful 
of rice like an ordinary person in the street, and 
sometimes prevented even in that because of their 
nudity. Also the scarcity of water has commenced 
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simultaneously with the famine. People used up the 
“bund” and the tank water very lavishly, to save 
the crop that is confined only to a scanty area which 


has now heen spared by the last year’s drought. + 


This shortage of drinking water has increased the 
intensity of distress and pestilence to its last 
extreme,” ‘ 

_ Among the advertisements in this,issne 
of the Review, the reader will find an 
appeal of the Bankura Sammilani on be- 
half of the famine-stricken people, in which 
it is requested that all contributions 
shoutd be sent to Rai Bahadur Hemanta- 
kumar Raha, Assistant Director-General 
of Post Offices, Calcutta. 


Srimati Krishnabhabini Das. 


The greatest, most active, and most 
unostentatious of social workers among 
Bengali women has passed away from 
the scene of her earthly labours. Srimati 
Krishnabhabini Das was the widow of the 
late Prof. Devendranath Das, B.a. (Can- 
tab.), and the daughter-in-law of the late 
Babu Srinath Das, a leading millionaire 
Vakil of the Calcutta High Court. She 
-was in England with her husband for 
eight or nine years, in the eighties of the 
_ last century ; and many Indians who were 
in London in those days saw her passing 
hours day after day absorbed in her stud- 
ies in the library of the British Museum. 
When she returned to India with her hus-., 
band she was atrue helpmeettohim, work- 
ing devotedly with him to establish and 
conduct the now extinct Century School, 
which later grew into the Century College. 
After the death of her husband and of her 
only daughter, she threw herself heart 
and soul into the movement for the edu- 
cation and uplift of her sisters. With the 
help of teachers maintained by the Stree- 
mahamandal, of which she was secretary 
and chief worker, she carried on the work 
of zenana tuition for years in a thorough- 
ly unsectarian manner. She did not ac- 
cept state help for this or any other of her 
activities, as she did not like any inter- 
ference with her liberty in the choice of 
‘means and methods. She got even poor 
women of meagre education to do some 
useful teaching work. She also maintain. 
ed a school for girls with a hostel attach- 
ed, where she brought up, among others, 
some girls from very poor families who 
could not pay their way. Many orphans 
were maintained by her. She also con- 
ducted a rescue home. ‘ 

Though she had been,in England for 


“League of Nations. 








about a decade And was an educatcd lady, 
she was not gm the least Anglicised or 
Eurasianised. {Neither from her-dress, nor 
from her sfeeclf or manners, could it be 
guessed that shf was other than an ordinary 
purdahnashinfiindu lady. With the s¢lf- 
less, purg a unostentatious devotion 
of the typicalfHindu widow, she combined 
the method, fhe energy, and the spirit of 
active social service of the West. She 
wasa Bengali writer of repute in prose 
and verse. Her prose style bore the 
stamp of individuality. 

Though she was a pardahnashin FEindu 
lady and a millionaire’s daughter-in-law, 
she led the austere life of a s&nuyasini, 
not spending more than fifteen rapees a 
month on herself, as we learn from an 
intimate friend of hers, and often walking 
the crowded streets and lanes of Calcutta 
to obtain help for her institutions. 

We could not obtain any photograph 
of hers, as she was very unwilling to be 
photographed. But fortunately when she 
was once engaged in conversation in the 
residence of Sir J. C. Bose, Miss Larcher 
made a pencil sketch of hers without her 
knowledge. This we have much pleasure 
to reproduce, and are very thankful for 
permission to do so. 


“The League of Dreams.” 


In anarticle in the Nineteenth Century 
and After Sir Herbert Stephen calls the® 
League of Nations “The League of 
Dreams?’ Says he :— , 

Human nature being what it is, and the depart- 
ment of human thought known as jurisprudence 
being what itis, [think that there ought to be no 
I think that if there ever is 
one it will bitterly disappoint the hopes of ita 
votaries. I think it will be totally inadcquate to its 
intended purpose, and therefore not only will not 
promote but will positively retard the achievement 
of that purpose. If you buy a new kind of coat to 
keep out the rain, and it entirely fails to keep out the 
rain, you will bee wetter than if you had eschewed 
the new coat and relied on your previous precau- 
tions, whatever they were. lf we construct a 
League of Nations we shall rely on it, not or our 
own good behaviour, foresight, and courage, to keep 
us out of war. When it fails to do so, we shall in 
any. case feel extremely ill-used and angry, and may 
not improbably be caught at a horrible disadvan- 
tage. 

The Review of Reviews says in reply :-—~ 


This is the argument of one who has no faith or 
belief in the upward progress, gradual, but none the 
lesa sure, of human naturé.. What man bas been, 
man will be, says the writer in effect. Having 
started as a quarrelsome, fighting animal, he will 
continue so to the end. The spreed of civilisation, 
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the vetterment of social conditidns, the softening of 
macners, the rise oflaw and mofal conceptions, to 
which all history bears witness are so many delu- 
sicns. If the facts bore out Si 
theory, his pessimism would be judtified, but they do 
not. Human nature does change,\is changing every 
day, and on the whole for the bett 


All this is true. At the\same time it 
cannot be gainsaid that tl League of 
Nations, as it is going to be§ constituted, 
would be not a League of af Nations, as 
it ought to be, but a League of the pre- 
ponderant Nations, which are, with one 
exception, all of European race and pro- 
fessedly Christian. Such a League is nei- 
taer just, nor can it prevent war. Sir Robert 
Etephen i$ right when he observes :— 


The more sober advocates of the League of 
Nations, and fn particular Lord Robert Cecil, its 
Bzitish official advocate, recognise fully the distinc- 
tion between a group of nations, preponderant in 
streogth, and earnestly desirous of a prolonged 
period of peace, and a League of all Nations desirous 
of establishing constitutional arrangements which 
wil prevent our descendants from ever going to war 
again. We have the group now. A good many 
years must elapse before we can-have the League. 


What follows is based ona low view 
of human nature and is an appeal to 
national selfishness, 


In order to have the League we must share with 
foreign nations the control of the British Navy, 
which, under our own control, has saved the civilised 
world from the domination of a single State four 
several times in five different centuries. There is 
every reason to think that, unless mankind and their 
enost profound emotions change into something 
quite different from what they have hitherto been, 
tke League of Nations, if it ever exists, will fail to 
prevent the occurrence of war. We are *asked to 
sacrifice the best things we have in order to obtain 
a remote and exceedingly improbable advantage. 
Oar only wise course is to recognise the truth at 





once, and destroy an insane project by plainly and 


openly refusing to have anything to do with it. 


British Maritime Supremacy. 


Great Britain’s empire rests on the 
foundation of her supremacy at sea. 
During the war her net less in merchant 
tonnage amounted ‘to at least 8,500,000 
‘tons. What has crippled her, has been 
.of advantage to her rivals, who have 
‘occupied part of the sea-ways of the 
‘world. Hence in the pages of the Edin- 
bargh Review, Mr. David Hannay calls 
upon all Britishers to face and .grapple 
with the unpleasant fact that the mari- 
‘time supremacy upon which the safety 
and well-being of the Empire depend is 
in danger. Says he :— 

The British Empire is spread in widely separated 


- ‘eggnasses of territory over the surface of the globe 
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The “Seaways” are the connecting nerves and veins 
which hold it together and make it one. It is a 


,, credible proposition that “in the deeps of the years 


Herkert Stephen's? and the changes of things’ there may arise some 


people which, because of the advantages of its posi- 
tion, its resources, and its qualities, will be able to 
create a merchant shipping equal to or greater than 
the British, and will then produce a navy propor- 
tionate to its stake on the sea. That the only people 
which is likely to achieve this development is the 
American, that we are excellent friends and hope so 
to remain, are considerations irrelevant to our argu- 
ment. Whenever the United States, or another 
nation, is Our equal, and still more when it is our 
superior, on the sea, the British Empire will have 
lost Sts place in the world. Our rival may be moved 
by no animosity, may be just and friendly. None 
the less he will have the power to cut the connexions 
which. hold the British Empire together. It may 
continue to be prosperous. Spain is richer now than 
when she owned the Indies. So may we he more 
wealthy when our supremacy is gone, but we shall 
no longer be the British Empire which owed its 
place in the world toits ownstrength. We shall be 
compelled to trust our safety to the moderation, the 
justice, the generosity of a rival. Supremacy we 
must have or we fall from our high estate. 


Transport Reconstruction 


While the Goverament of India is going 
to sink a staggering amount of capital in 
railways,’ to the neglect of waterways 
and roads, people in other countries are . 
by no means satisfied that the railroad is 
the last word in locomotion. Not to 
speak of air traffic, which is coming or 
has already come, there are better means 
even of land transport than the railroad. 
Mr. W. M. Acworth writes in the Edin- 
burgh Review : 


The capital cost of a motor service beyond the 
actual purchase of the vehicles themselves is almost 
negligible, and the number of vehicles can be pro- 
portioned to the public demands for their use ; where- 
as the railway goes on costing £475 a mile per 
annum, without allowing for the purchase of rolling 
stock, however little use the public make ofit. A 
very rough estimate would probably put the aver- 
age cost of runsing the road vehicls—assuming 
normal priées—at something like 18d. per mile. In 
favourable districts this might be covered by the 
receipts, for both fares and charges would reasonably 
be at a higher rate than on a railway. It is better 
worth anybody's while to be carried from the 
market place to his own door four miles off for 6d. 
than the same distance between two stations for 4d., 
if the 4d. implies two miles’ walk in addition. As 
for goods, the charge by lorry would in most cases 
replace not only the railway charge for carriage 
but the cost of hauling to or from the station in 
addition. Further, the lorry can perform services 
that the light railway can never do, The railway is 
limited to few trains, and the hours that suit the 
passengers are not the hours that best suit the milk, 
etc. In districts where the traffic was not likely to 
suffice to cover the cost ofa motor service, still less 
would it cover that of a light railway, and if for 
good cause shown the State decided to subsidise 
locomotion in such districts, the cost would be 
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immensely less than that in subsidising light rail- 
ways. 

Hence he believes that the real solution 
of the problem of transport lies in the 
development of motor transport. In India 
that would depend on the proper upkeep 
of the existing highways and the construc- 
tion ofa network of new roads all over 
the country. Besides this, we must have 
the improvement and linking up of canals 
and waterways. : e 

Among the newspapers in India, the 
Iudian Daily News alone has been laying 
stress on the development of motor traflic 
and its pre-requisite, the conservation and 
extension of roads. In addition to what 
our contemporary has itself written, it 
has adduced the examples of France and 
America to support its views. 

The Senate Post Office Committee of the U.S.A. 
has just recommended the expenditure of 40 million 
_ Sterling (sixty crores) spread over three years for the 
construction aud maintenance of roads. The first 
thing that struck the Americans on arriving in 
France was the French road system and its immense 
potentialities for traffic. The result is this gigantic 
road programme. Some day Sir James Meston will 
awake to the value of roads, but he seems to learn 
nothing and can only utter dismal laments about the 
‘hoarding of rupees which is the normal conduct of 
people who distrust Governments and is just now 
prevalent over the whole civilised world. 


Capital and Labour. 


A great, and perhaps the most pressing, 
problem in Great Britain and in Europe 
generally is the class war between capital- 
“its and labourers. Writers belonging to 
different classes and professions have been 
discussing the means and methods of its 
solution. The Reviews of Reviews has 
published the opinions of many such 
writers. The Right Rev. James E. C. 
Welldon, Dean of Durham, says: 


The frequent strikes and lockouts in the industrial 
world have long been recognised as grave evils. 
They have engendered bitter feelings, They have 
created widespread misery. They have driven trade 
away from Great Britain to Germany. Whether 
right in them has lain on the side of Capital or on 
the side of Labour, or now on one side and now on 
the other, or partly on both sidzs, they have been 
and must always be unpatriotic. . 


Itis, lam afraid, true that Labour is apt to be 
keen-sighted rather than far-sighted. It sees its own 
immediate advantage ; it does not always see the 
ultimate grounds upon which its advantage must 
rest. There is no greater mistake than the assump- 
tion (to which the currency of the language lends 
support) that the only working manis the man who 
works with his hands. Brains are as necessary to 
the welfare of trade as sinews and muscles. Inven- 
tors are as true benefactors of society as operatives. 


415 






No manuallabourer Mas done or could have done 
so much for social ppgress as Watt or Stepaensa 
or Arkwright or rgreaves, Nor can any grent 
business be successfu ly administered without Ca, - 
tal ; and as businessgs extend and increase threu:,1 
i Hability companies and otker 
Capital becomes a still more 
commercial development, 
its, that whatever is true 
to-day, it hasfundoubtedly been true in the 
past that LaWour has not enjoyed its legi- 
timate share of the profits to which it 
has so largely contributed by its services. 
He continues :— 

It is or it has been impossible to contrast the lives 
of employers and of the men whom they employ 
without a feeling that something was wrong in the 
relation between them, Until the era of the legisla- 
tion which has and always will be associated with 
the name of the great Earl of Shaftesbury, the kours 
of Labour were two long, its conditions were un- 
healthy, its wages were insufficient, its opportunities 
of cultivation and recreation were too few. For 
most of these evils a partial, if not complete, remedy 
has now been found. But there are leaders of ixdus- 
try, like Lord Leverhulme in England, and Mr. 
Henry Fordin the United States of Amerjga, who 
still believe in the possibility of reducing the houzs of 
labour without lessening its productiveness or ity 
profitableness. It is the growing dissociation of 
employers from the daily life of their workmen, in so 
far asit has destroyed or impaired the sympathy 
which isborn of personal knowledge and personal 
friendship, which has been the prevailing cause of 
disquietude and unsettlement in industrial life. 


Whatever the case in England, it can- 
not be said that Labour in India has yet 
come to enjoy its legitimate share of thee 
profits to which it so largely contributes 
by its services. Here the problem has been 
further complicated by the existence, in 
most factories and plantations, the feeling 
that the lobourers belong to an inferior 
race and the capitalists and exploiters to 
a superior ruling race; the consequences 
being that there is less sympathy between 
Labour and Capital, for the most part in 
India than there ever was in the West aad 
Labour troubles here are often unjustly 
ascribed to the “seditious” efforts of 
political agitators. Here we ought to 
say that Indian employers of Labour, too, 
are not universally or for the most part 
as just and sympathetic as they ought <o 
be. 
However, the solution of the problem 
is essentially the same here as in the Wes<. 
The Dean of Durham looks for it wholly 
or mainly to two principles which, in his 
opinion, should govern all operations in 
the world of Labour. . 

One is co-partnership, For under a system of co- 
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parinership the interests of Cagital and Labour will 
be 20 longer, even in appearaie, divergent ; they 
wil: be identical. Both will be dbncerned, and equal- 
ly concerned, in the prosperity a business. Both 
wil share its profits. Both will,fif neetl be, bear its 
Icszzs. It will be the common \nterest of masters 
aaj men that industry in allits fms should be so 
sefentifically ordered as to give e¥erybody a chance, 
an= I might almost say an equally faie chance, of 
proiiting by his own skill and toil of of suffering from 
hic own negligence or indolence. : 
“The other is arbitration. War arfong classes is as 
berbarous as it is among nations. Economic battles 
are not less fatal than battles on the stricken fields 
of warfare, Individuals in a clvilised society do not 
sectle their disputes nowadays by the revolver or the 
bo wie-knife ; they appeal to Courts of Law. The 
nizions of the world are now aspiring to similar 
vucific meays of avoiding what bas been called, by a 
aisuse of language, the arbitrament of the sword. 
‘s .t not high time that the world of industry should 
scy, decisively, “There must be no more industrial 
wer. There must be no more of the distress which 
arses from industrial war?’ Itis when men bring 
their differences into a judicial court, when they 
av-gue thei: causes before a competent tribunal, when 
tizy accept the decisions of an impartial judge, that 
taey will act as Christians in the 20th century of the 
Christian era ought to act. . : 


Such are, I think, the essential principles of a new 
end a better and higher life in the world of industry. 
What the Dean says is true and just, as 
far as it goes; but it does not go far 
enough. He does not explicitly tackle the 
=roblem of international industrial war. 
He does not say how an end can be put to 
one nation’s efforts to industrially throttle 
znothez nation or nations. Dr. John 
clifford, m.a., the eminent Nonconformist, 
takes higher ground and grapples with the 
international aspects, too, of industrial 
conflicts. He says that employérs and 
employees shoyld get together as men and 
womer, brothers and sisters, in fraternal 
‘ellowship conference and co-operation, 
with a view to the arrangement of the 
terms and conditions of their. common 
work. They need to agree: 
(1) That the ideal of Labour is the best service of 
zhe whole Commonwealth, and not a ceaseless battle 
for filling the private purse ; that isto say, that all 


trade is a social service, and not a struggle for the 
exclusive collection of coins. 


(2) That the whole physical, intellectual, moral 
and social welfare of the toiler must have a primary 
place in the fixing of the distribution of the rewards 
of labour ; and not his only, but that of the family 
he or she may have to support and train, for the 
Commecenwealth and the world, 

(8) That the worker must have a voice with re- 
gard to the conditions under which he works, and 
must be taken into counsel through his chosen repre- 
sentatives as to the management of the business. He 
must not be a part of the machinery, a mere dead, 
dujl cog in a wheel, but a living member of the firm. 


(4) That Labour must not be.narrowly patriotic, 
—_ 
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but broadly humanitarian and international, For 
the world is one, and humanity is a solidarity. 


We call particular attention to item 
(4) of the extract given above. 

Dr. Clifford mentions a factor¥ where 
the principles he advocates have heen re- 
duced to practice. 


I know a “slipper factory” employing’ what used 
to be called a thousand ‘“hands.”’- They are no long- 
er “hands,” they are souls, personalities, men aod 
women ; and they are in the business as well es at it. 
They have a share, not only inits profits, but in the 
management through their representatives. They 
are in regular conference with the directors, with the 
result that hours have been reduced to 4614 per 
week, and the output increased. Sufferers by the war 
have been relieved, and then afterwards cared for. 
Hence the relations of all concerned in the business 
are happy ; they are not mechanical, frigid and rigid, 
but entirely human and friendly, and the atmosphere 
of the factory is laden with goodwill. 


A “Professional Man’? expresses the 
view that ‘‘the ultimate causes of the 
war may be summed up in one word 
‘materialism,’ which lies not only at the 
root of Prussianism, but also behind the 
far too prevalent view of what the new, 
post-war world shall be. Various expres- 
sions of the materialistic spirit, in the 
pre-war period, brought about mutual 
distrust, not only between nations, but 
also between classes in each uation.” 


Spiritual Education and World-Citizenship. 


This writer’s observations on the essen- 
tial need of the ideal of world-citizenship 
are so clear and convincing that we make 
no apology for making rather long ex- 
tracts from his article. 


The prime necessity of all ig education on inter- 
national rather than patriotic lines, for in that lies 
surer guarantee of the future peace of the world than 
in all the money ever spent on armaments. If recon- 
struction means retention of the armament of each 
nation, and retention of military schemes—no matter 
whether they are frankly militarist or classed as 
merely defensive—then peace becomes an armed truce, 
xand under the weight of armament and the cost 
thereof materialism gets a new lease of life. If one- 
tenth of the pre-war annual appropriation of funds 
to naval and military purposes had, in each of the 
great countries of the world, been devoted to educa- 
tion on right lines, the need for means of offence and 
defence would have disappeared within a couple of 
generations of the innovation, for the misconcep- 
tions that lead to war born of ignorance, which 
can only be combated by better educational 
measures. 


He gives us an idea of what kind of 
education is required by telling us what 
it ought notto be, what Germany gave 
her people. 


Paradoxical though it may seem, Germany-— 
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super-educated Germany—is the best available proof. 
of this thesis. In the material sense, no country 
educated its people so thoroughly as did Germany ; 
every class received attention in this direction, and 
all with a view to the ultimate conquest of the 
world, all to the end that the German should be 
lord in every country. The utter failure of the 
system, the‘ Inefficiency of the education provided 
to this end, is proved by the multitudes of Gegmarts 
who, emigrating, disowned the country of their 
birth and became citizens of the countries of their 
adoption. There were the paid spies, of course, the 
Germans who retained their nationality—usually 
behind a form of naturalisation—and worked for 
the fatherland {in the fatherland’s crooked ways, 
result of complete assimilation of the German system 
of education. But the majority threw off their 
Germanism, and became good Americans, good 
Argentines ; especially ia the Western Continent wag 
thie trait marked, for to the western countries 
flowed the main stream of genuine emigration. The 
older countries of Europe received mainly the cloaked 
agents and emissaries of Germanism, which is 
materialism at its worst—which again is lack of 
edtcation in the true sense of the word. 

German education was a training in materialism, 
a narrow, perverted instruction, in the rights of 
the German and the inferlority of all other races ; 
it wasa cultivation of {nsular barbarism, a shutt- 
ing-off rather than an opening-out, and in the real 
sense of the word was not education atall. The 


first requirement of every country is that each one’ 


of its citizens shall be educated to a sense of his or 
her responsibility, not only to his or her own 
country, but to the citizens of the whole world. If 
the bases of the future are to be soundly laid, there 
must be established aa ideal of world-citizenship,... 


The writer proceeds ;— 


It is this ideal of world-citizenship which through 
education on right lines, must be made to permeate 
the world if civilisation is to endure. Without it, 
plans for the expansion of trade, for the capture of 
this or that market, for the development of this or 
that industry, are useless, The peoples of the world 
be lifted to an understanding of the responsibilities, 
and to conception of the tempers and needs of other 
peoples, For, just as distrust between classes {nter- 
feres with the development of national life, so inter- 
national distrust interferes with world-development, 
breeds preparation for war, which {n turn breeds 
war and the temporary total cessation of peaceful 
advance in civilisation. 


Heis right in saying that “it is of no 
use to suggest material remedies for the 
materialism that has, through a century, 
led steadily up to the world’s greatest 
disaster.”’ 


Homeopathy will not act in thiscase. The only . 


remedy lies ina clearer conception of the duties of 
every world-citizen, and that in turn can only be 
attained by aclearer moral conception of life, which, 
by means of education on right lines, must lift up 
the whole world. From the practical point of view, 
the war has impoverished the whole world, but it 
has left such material wealth as will permit of the 
education of every citizen of every country, more 
especially since in such use of wealth lies the crea- 


tion of the greatest asset that any nation can. 


possess, Education on patriotic Hnes is of no avall, 


* 


for in patriotiotism{ {s no: virtue, but merely the 
expression of an instiict ;in Internationalism rater 
than Patriotism liesfhe great promise of the futur:. 


The writer ollserves that this ideal mcy 
seem vague, but in reality it is definite 
and possible offttainment. 


Apart from digfonnected charities, no atten®pt 
has yet been®madf to better the lot of any aeorle. 
The experiment $f moral uplifting has never been 
tried, and now, igthese days of change and rebul.d- 
ing, is the time try, it, It is self-evident that. if 
any one mation had the courage to educcte sts 
citizens on right lines, with a view to the realisation 
of international responsibility, and ta house them 
decently, giving to each one the time and the room 
to live, in place of existing, im twenty years tle 
results of the experiment would be such as to brirg 
the whole world into line. From the material poirt 
of view, the experiment would pay. “Increase of 


,comfort, increase of knowledge, and the spread of 


a right conception of life, would inevitably be fcllow- 
ed by greater producing power, for it is a mere 
platitude that moral well-being brings physiecl 
well-being. Certain industries and enterprises migkt 
suffer at the outset, for many of these are built o1 
sheer materialism, but the total of gain wou'd fer 
outweigh the loss, and, if the experiment of inctlca’- 
ing the yoiinger generation a right conception of liv: 
and its responsibilities were once set going, publi: 
opinion would ensure its continuance. 


The cry of economic war after the war 
was raised during the war and that ic 
still one of the main cries of the dominant 
nations. The writer is opposed to chis 
commercial war. 


The morrow is envisaged as a sterner struggle 
than ever—this time for supremacy in trade; onc 
which is to be as uncompromising and relentless ag, 
the struggle of war, in which the eventual victor 
is tocontrol the markets of the world and depend 
on its own material prosperity as Germany depen- 
ded on {ts colossal armaments and armies. Among 
leaders ofindustry this view is far too prevalent ; 
there ig to bean attempt, by means of production, 
to “capture” this or that Industry, and eventually, 
though this is not expressed in so many words, to 
monopolise it, ‘not for the benefit of the industry 
in question, or to make life easier for mankind in 
general by meeting a need, but for the benefit of the 
producing group. Such an actitude {s a log:cal 
outcome of the war, but it is a sign of reconstruction 
rather than new construction, a putting together 
of old pieces rathes than creation of the new world for 
which the opportunity is open. [t is a view incompa- 
tible with international development, a parochial ex- 
pression of what the war has icculcated, and an ex- 
pression which, in the end, may lead to the develop- 
ment of monopolies which are as evil in their effect as 
is Prussianism in the form that we know. This view 
of means as end—for that is what it amounts to— 
leads back to war, and not to peace at all, It is 
aggressive, and the main practical need of the futire 
ig security against aggression, which must be intzr- 
preted as security against commercial aggression 
as well as the more obvious forms. 


‘Action, of course, isa necessity.’? But, 
the guiding Impulse, the immaterial thougat 


bd 
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from which the act springs, fis that which most 
need: shaping. Let each citifen be awakened to 
the spiritual significance of terial action, and 


let kim or her be given a life in] which is time and 
rom to realise that the spirit rules and matter is 
is servant, and in any country the result will be 
a power which could dominate¥he whole world to 
ti world’s good—not, as Germay sought, to its 
cppression and to the final ext&ctlog of the ex- 
periment. 
Litigation in Indi. 

That litigation in India has been one 
af the causes of the poverty and ruin ofa 
large section of our people goes without 
saying. According to the “Statistics of 
Butish India” which deals with Adminis. 
trative, Judicial and Local Self-Govern- 
ment tables published recently by Mr. 
Fiadlay Shirras, the love of litigation in 
India is so great that in 1916 2,329,000 
civil cases were taken up against 2,226, 
468 in 1915, 2,055,272 in 1914, and an. 
average of 2,153,000 in the last five years, 
Suits for money or movable property 
made up more than two-thirds of the 
total and suits under the Rent Law one 
half of the remainder. Relatively to the 
population Bengal appears to be the most 
litigious of all the provinces of India ; 
Madras and the Punjab next. The suits 
instituted in 1916 involved a money value 
ot Rs. 48,75,42,538. Fifty-three per cent. 
were for amounts not exceeding Rs. 
5D, and 95 per cent. for sums not exceeding 

ets, 500. In the Small Causes Court 
952,097 cases were tried, of which the 
United Provinces had the greatest number. 
As regards criminal justice the number of 
offences reported in 1916 was 1,669,670 
in a population of 243,607,034. The num- 
ber of persons concerned was 2,053,656, 
and 1,011,210 convictions took place, 
There was a marked increase in criminal- 
ity in the year—the convictions increasing 
from E€8per 10,000 of the population 


in 1889 to 42 per 10,000 in 1916. These . 


figures furnish us with matters for serious 
consideration, — 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Tour in . 
Southern India. 

Those who have been able to follow the 
Madras daily papers will have taken note 
of the long tour of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet, extending over two 
months, and undertaken during a period 
of great physical exhaustion and at a 
serious cost to health. Twice over the 
Poet went steadily on with his work, ful- 


-_ 
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filling his crowded engagements, until in- 
fluenza and fever made it impossible for 
him to proceed any longer, and the doc- 
tors peremptorily ordered him to take 
complete rest. The Poet has now return- 
ed to his ashram at Shantiniketan, after 
lecturing in Calcutta, but he intends to 
start out once again for Benares, where + 
he hopes to deliver the same message 
which he gave with such power: in the 
South. 

The reason for the Poet’s breaking ~ 
through the bounds of his accustomed 
retirement has been the imperative call 
from withia to declare what he has, at 
last, felt to be the truth on certain sub- 
jects of vital importance. His three lec- 
tures present an ideal for India by which 
allher modera standards of value, taken 
from the West, must be judged and ap. 
praised. When at last these lectures are 
read and studied and absorbed, their effect _ 
will be seen in fundamental changes in 
education, in society, in politics and in 
religion. For they have the creative 
genius of the Poet and the living words of 
the seer behind them. 

In South India it would not be too 
much to say that the visit of Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore has been revolutionary. 
Nothing will quite remain where it was, 
One symptom of the revolution was that, 
for the first time in history, a member of 
the Legislative Council got up and ad. 
dressed the assembly in his own mother . 
tongue, instead of in English. This coun- _ 
cillor afterwards told the Poet that he 
had been so impressed by the truth of his 
words that his mind had not been able to- 
rest, until he had taken some definite 
action ; and that this speech in his mother 
tongue was the action which came to him 
to take. - 

The social structure of the South, with 
its rigid walls of exclusion, felt the impact 
of the Poet’s utterance. Those who 
listened to him went away with a new 
determination to set themselves free from 
the thraldom of the past. 

The most touching thing of allto wit- - 
ness was the way in which everywhere, . 
on every side, the students flocked around 
the Poet and received him as their own 
with an immediate instinct of reverence 
and humility, mingled with love, which 
went at once to his heart. Night and day 


he set with them,—as they came indivi- 


dually and in little groups,—listening to 
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their difficulties, answering their ques- 
tions, inspiring them with courage, en- 
kindling their minds with hope. Nothing 
was more significant than the claim thus 
made upon his time and energy by the 
students,—a claim which no weariness of 
mind or body could ever make him refuse. 
In Madras, all the acrimony of party 
politics was hushed during the Poet’s 
visit. Every section of the community 
met together to do him honour, The 
great audiences, which were gathered to 
hear him, night after night, were drawn 
into a spiritual unity under the spell of 


the Poet’s presence. The dead weight of. 


their minor differences dropped from them, 
unawares, as they were lifted into the 
Mencr air which the Poet himself breath- 
ed. 
It is difficult to estimate, in practical 
terms, the meaning of all that has happen- 
ed. Perhaps such an estimate is impos- 
sible ; but what is certain is this, thata 
new atmosphere has been created of hope 
and aspiration and courage. In this new 
‘atmosphere, the younger generation, as it 
rises to full manhood, may accomplish 
much that before was beyond achieve- 
ment, . 


A German View of “the Suicide 
of Europe.” 


We learn from the Review of Reviews 
that an unsigned article bearing the title 
- “The Suicide of. Europe” has appeared in 
the Suddeutsche Monatshefte, which it has 
snmmarised. 


The most obvious result of the war, says the 
writer, fs the disappearance of the European Cunti- 
nent asa deciding political factor. Another result 
is, that at first, but probably not for long, there 
remain three Great Powers, all outside Europe— 
America, Japan, and England—the United States and 
Japan being the masters of the New World, Japan 
and England the masters of Asia, and England the 
master of Europe and Africa. Of the eight former 
Great Powers, three have been destroyed—Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany, their destruction 
being {n the interests of England. Germany has 
done England the favour of rendering her Asiatic 
competitor harmless. This fact and the destruction 
of Austria give England a free hand in the Balkans, 
for Egypt and India can no longer be menaced. By 
the overthrow of Germany every obstacle in the way 
of England with regard to Russia, Scandinavia, 
Holland, Belgium, and France is removed. If Eng- 
land comes to an understanding with America, the 
two countries can divine between them all the spheres 
of interest in the world. Denmark during the war 
parted with her American possessions. Holland will 
retain her colonies only so long as England pleases. 
By her fleet England rules the northern kingdoms, 
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politically and commfrclally, 30 completely <ha. t3. 
isnoneed to annex §them officlally. She car st - 
transport to every single Continental staze sxio 7 
as Central an@ Eastern Europe is compoted 2! 
decentralised small states, 


But, “pay of the writer, England wi! 


soe 


2 


have to pay pretty high priee for he: 
enormous increase of power, 


Before the war England was master of the work. 
The world has now apperently three mastere, but 
in reality only two—England and America, ‘he latte; 
of whom has utilised the war to militarise sers-lf t ; 
such anextent that she can meet every possil iliiz 
either from the offensive or theedefensive poirt cf 
view. The great Xis Japan, England and Am-rice 
are in a position tosend her a disarmament ultima- 
tum, This would rob one of these two” Fowers o° 
the only ally possible in case of a conflict with the 
other, for the only second possible ally, Germany o: 
the German fieet, has ceased to exist. All the 
demands of Japan are directed against America auc 
all the armaments America are directed ageinot 


Japan. 
The writer then dwells on the fate of 
the lesser great powers. 


France, once a Great Power of the first rack, will, 
according to the writer, fall to a position of tke 
second rank, her territorial gain notwithstand og, 
and this because the three Great Powers Lave be- 
come so strong that France no longer counts. Waile 
France has conquered Germany she has been con- 
quered by England. Italy,a Great Power of -he 
third rank, has from the Anglo-American stardpo.nt 
lost more power than France. By the extersior of 
her frontiers her population will be less homogeneong 
and the interests between north and soutk more 
diverse. The rest of Europe, with the excep ion of 
France, has added three new Balkan muddles zo the 
old Balkan muddle—Russia, Austria and Ge: mary. 
Belgium has become an annex of France, but Frarce 
will take care not to annex it. Antwerp, appnrent!y 
Belgian, is an English pistol threatening [ran:e, 
Belgium has ceased to be an independent state. 


In the opinion of the writer, the ruin of 
Germany means the destruction of tke 
European arch. 


Ali the European States have by the rnin af the 
‘Central Powers weakened themselves to the advat- 
tage of England. Germany was, so to speak, tle 
keystone of the European arch. Since this stoue hes 
been broken out, the arch is showing cracka =ver-- 
where. Especially instructive is the case of Svritze-- 
land. Of the four walls of the Swiss house, tke ore 
least menaced has fallen at a single blow. Tke 
eastern wall has fallen, because no Austria is trere ; 
and Italy is pushing northward her south-east 
corner. The west wall was a wall against F-ane: 
only so long as there was a Germany; now there 13 
only a French wall against Switzerland. In th: 
future there will be no Swiss neutrality, for in du: 
eourse Switzerland will be Itallanised and Frenclified 
The new Polish house will have no walle at all 
Equally precarious is the position of Hol and 
France has destroyed a neighbour whom she heted 
but a disagreeable neighbour ig often better char 
none at all, and Germany wasa frotection aguiuet 
invasion from the East. . 
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Nemesis in Edfrope. 


The spread of Bolshevism, in its lower 
azdj brutal phase, in Europe, threatens to 
be her nemesis. Itis the logical outcome 
@{ her predatory and cannipalistic nation- 
etigm and “civilisation.” Vif ig be right 
for one people to eat up the substance of 
e2d destroy, if necessary, another people, 
body and soul, why would it not be right 
tor a class (the Have—Nots) of one people 
zo war and prey on another class (the 
Haves) of the same people andits women ? 
That is the con$cious or unconscious logic 
2 “the Bolsheviki. 


English and Indian Manners. 


In his reply to a correspondent on the 
sibject of Indian manners, Sir John Wood- 
~offe says :— 


“¥ do not myself, nor does any other Englishman, 
.cishman or Scotchman feel inclined to imitate any 
ne. Wetherefore do not generally borrow Indian 
cistoms or manners for we consider ours are good 
end the best for us. Nordo weasa rule esteem the 
imuttator, for the latter is generally a snob or a 
person who, to the extent and in respect of the sub 
jzet of imitation, writes himself down as inferior to 
ourselves. Many Indians however desire to imitate 
us, a fact which gives many of usa good conceit of 
ourselves. Personally if I were a native of this 
country I would not adopt any foreign custom 
anless I was satisfied that I ought todoso. Cer- 
sainly I would not give up the Indian salutation for 
an English shake-hand, great and Inspired by free- 
dom and comradeship though the shaking of hands 
be. I should see no object in doing so except to 
Jmitate and thereby acknowledge tbe superiority (in 
this particular respect at least) of a foreign civiliza- 
tion. As regards however your ouflook upon 
women, it is not ours, We do not feelin the way 
you describe either when shaking the hands of an- 
other man’s wife or seeing another man shake the 
hands of your own wife. As a foreigner bowever I 
would respect the feelings of the people of this coun- 
try in all matters aad would not shake hands with 
any one(man or woman) who or whose people I 
thought might not like me to do so.” 


Imitation, they say, is the best form of 
flattery. It, therefore, sometimes puzzles 
us, how people calling thémselves Swaraj- 
ists and patriots, ape European manners. 
Adopt, but adapt. 

Another Letter From Australia. 

The letter ‘printed below has been 
received from a large and influential body 
of women workers in Australia. It will 
touch the hearts of all who read it and 
give confidence in India that there are 
many siding with us in our struggle for 
freedom of whom we have never heard. 
We are thankful of these signs of the dawn 
_of a brighter day amid much that is 
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enveloped in gloom. The letter runs as 
follows :— 

“Wethe women of New South Wales 
branch of the Women’s Peace Army send 
greetings to our sisters in India. 

“The object of our organisation is to 
credte the sisterhood of mankind regard- y 
less of race, creed or color and the re- 
cognition of the oneness of humanity. 

“We would like a regular letter from 
your organisation giving us accounts of 
your economic and political position. 

“Yfere in Australia, the life of an Aus- 
tralian working woman is not such as 
should be found in an enlightened country 
in the twentieth century, but I believe 
we are advancing and I hope one day 
our goal may be obtained. 

“There may be much we can learn from 
you, there may be something you can 
learn from us. 

“We particularly wish to express our 
deep sympathy with our Indian sisters 
suffering in Fiji, wholly through the 
wrongs of Australian and British people. 
We assure you that had the working 
women in Australia been acquainted with 
the situation earlier, it would have been 
non-existent to-day.. But we did not 
know you and what we are asking is to 
know you, 

“We are particularly interested in 
Indian Home Rule and would like your 
expression of thought on that subject. 
Weare also interested in political rights 
for women, believing that women who™ 
are by nature creative, will if given pow- 
er, abolish the destruction of humanity 
such as has been seen on the Buropean 
continent during the past four years. 
When the bond of womanhood stands 
stronger than the bond of nationality, 
then and then alone can women’s crea- 
tive power be freed from the degradation 
it suffers to-day. : 

“Therefore we appeal to you to put 
a small link in this chain which will bind 
the world in one. Let us unite, let us 
sympathise with one another’s sorrows, 
let us know each other’s weakness, let 
us know each other’s strength and by 
knowing one another copy what is 
strong, what is good in one another, 
bringing about that unity which alone 
can emancipate women and thereby em- 
ancipate humanity. 

“Yours truly,— 
ISABEL F. FWANN.” 


NOTES = &24 


It is encouraging to know that these 
words of greeting, which have been reach- 
ing us from Australia, have not ended in 
theory. The united women’s organisations 
in Australia have sent out Miss Garnham, 
as their representative to Fiji, and she has 
© conducted an entirely independent enqbiry. 
Her conclusions have been identical with 
those of Mr. C. F. Andrews, whose state. 
ments have been impugned by the Fiji 
Legislative Council. It remains to be 
seen whether the said Legislative Council 
will now revise its ownconclusions. It 
welcomed Miss Garnham’s enquiry hoping 
that she might witness in their favour, 
but her evidence has gone altogether 
against them. Will they now impugn wiss 
Garnham’s statements as exaggerated 
and untrue, as they did those of Mr. C. F. 
Andrews ? 


The Shame to Indian Womanhood. 

While the Fiji Legislative Council 
spends its time in heaping abuse on those 
who bring to light the wrong that is 
being done, that wrong itself is becoming 
more and more accentuated. The Indian 
women who remain in the -coolie ‘lines’ 
under indenture are suffering a worse fate 
than ever. When these ‘lines’ were 


occupied only by indentured labourers, . 


the proportion of men to women in them 
was three to one. But as the indentures 
are gradually running out, a large number 
_ of unindentured men (with practically no 
women) are being hired by the employers 
to come into the ‘lines’, side by side with 
those men and women who are still under 
indenture. This makes the proportion of 
wifeless men in the ‘lines’ far greater than 
ever. The indentured women are forced 
to remain in these ‘lines’, whether they 
like it or no, and, with their spirit 
already crushed, they cannot hold out 
against the solicitations of this crowd of 
men, They spoke to Miss Garnham 
personally, as women to a woman, of the 
- wretchedness of their fate, which is that of 
enforced prostitution. Has India’s man- 
hood any heart to feel what that means ? 
The Government of India promised in 
open Council in -September 1918 that it 
would negociate for the early release of 
those still under indenture in Fiji. The 
Government of India proptessed itself as 
anxious to do everything in its power to 
help. How have these pledges and pro- 
mises been kept ? 


“An Act to Cope with Anarchical 
and Revolutionary Crime.” 


One of the Kowlatt Bills whick hes 
become law has been given the above 
title by Government. With the exceptian 
of Sir Sankaran Nair, who is:an ofscizl 
and has, therefore, for the time being 
virtually ceased to be. one of the people, 
nota single Indian has voted in favour 
of the Act, nor has a single Europeaa 
voted against it. But the triumph and 
solidarity of the Europeans and the offi. 
cials were greater than the unaninity 
and solidarity of the non-official Indians. 
For whilst the Europeans and officials 
were all present-to vote and voted in fa- 
vour of the law and there was one ndian, 
though an official, on their side, 2i/ the 
non-official Indian members were not 
present to vote, only 21 were present, 
and out of these one did not vote on 
either side. It may be presumed that the 
Indian members who were absent nad 
sufficient reasons for their absence, but 
their countrymen would have rejciced if 
they had all been present to vote agarast 
the bill. Khan Bahadur Nawab Saivyid 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, who abstained 
from voting, must be praised for his great 
courage-in not voting in favour of the bill. 


We do not know whether there is any 
covenant which obliges an official mzmier, 
of the council to vote for every bill intro- 
duced by Government, but there is ncthing 
which can prevent an official member 
from resigning his seat. One would 
therefore be curious to know why Sir 
Sankaran Nair voted for the bill. If ne 
voted from conviction, he may be presum- 
ed to have more facts in his possession 
than his non-official countrymen in coun- 
cil, and these may have led him to voce 
in the way he did. But we need not make 
even this assumption. For we find that 
no one among the non-official Indian 
members called in question the facts given 
in the Rowlatt Committee’s Report, cn 
which the law is said to be based, ard 
yet every one of them abstained ‘rom 
voting in favour of it. It is not, of cours:, 
impossible. for an Indian member to sir 
cerely and conscientiously. vote for a lav 
not supported by any other Indian mer- 
ber. Therefore, as regards Sir Sankerar 
Nair’s vote, we have to choose betweer 
two atlternative suppositions: either hz 
voted from sincere conviction, or he vote2 
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against his conviction and _ conscience 
tecause of his official position. If the 
former supposition be true,, one must 
resgect him for his sincerity, though at 
ibe-same time one may cease to think 
chat Sir Sankaran Nairis at one with his 
sacriotic countrymen in dll matters of 
=cment. If the latter supposition be 
axepted as true, one, must regretfully 
no.d a low opinion of his sincerity and 
manhood and cease to consider him a 
patriot. It is the duty of every right- 
m.nded man to dollow the dictates of his 
conscience at all costs and under all 
circumstances. Ifan official feels that he 
cannot conscientiously vote for a bill, it 
is his duty to resign. As we do not know 
why Sir Sankaran Nair voted as he did, 
we shall not be justified in taking it for 
granted that he voted against his con- 
victiou. But neither shall we be justified 
== continuing to think that he is the same 
Sankaran Nair unchanged, who once 
presided over the Congress. We must 
hold our jadgment in suspense, awarding 
neither praise nor blame, so far as the 
moral aspect of his conduct is concerned. 
As for the political aspect, we are decided 
cf the opinion that his vote was 
wrong and unpatriotic. It may be ob- 
served incidentally that as Indian official 
members generally act as the European 
e official members, what is wanted is not 
an Indian bureaucracy in lieu of the pre- 
sent foreign bureaucracy, but an execu- 
tive reponsible to the people’s represen- 
=atives and amenable to control by them. 


The Character of the Act. 


The Act as passed into law is not 
quite as bad as the bill orginally intro- 
duced in council. But it still remains a 
‘dawless law’’, calculated to be subver- 
sive of personal and national liberty at 
the hands of an irresponsible executive. 
Therefore it must be opposed in all legiti- 
mate ways. We must not take it asa 
settled fact. That would brand us all 
as slaves. 

The promise that the Act will be in 
force only for three years practically 
means nothing. For there is nothing to 
prevent Government passing a similar 
law or even a more drastic law under 
a different name after the lapse of three 
years. So our attitude towards the Act 
should be as ifit were a permanent law. 
And therefore we should try by every legi- 
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timate means to get it repealed or to pre- 
vent its enforcement and nullify its effect. 


Officials and Non-officials and the 

4 Rowlatt Act. 

As from before the passing of the De- 
fence of India Act, there have been many 
weapons in the hands of Government to 
cope with all sorts of crime and even with 
non-criminal movements, and the Defence 
of India Act will remain in force for six 
months after the conclusion of peace, 
which is not yet in sight, there ought not 
to have been any hurry in passing the 
Rowlatt Act. But it has been forced 
through the Council at a breakneck pace, 
the members one day sitting even after 
one A. M., which is a record for legislative 
councils in India. The bill was not pub- 
lished in the provincial gazettes, nor were 
the provincial governments, the high courts, 
the public bodies, &c., asked and given 
an opportunity to express their opinions 
on it. Most of the non-official Indian 
members tried their best to get the bill 
dropped, and when that attempt failed, 
they tried to prevent its passing or to see 
that its consideration was delayed or 
that its most obnoxious clauses were 
dropped or modified. But in spite of all 
their efforts, the bill has become law, with 
some modifications most of ‘which are 
not very important. 

There was no lack of earnestness, 
courage, statesmanship, logic and facts 
on the non-official side. But these were~ 
of no avail, and these could not dtvest 
the debate of its air of unreality. For 
the deciding factor was not the value of 
the things said, but were numbers. Things 
might seem real and natural, if some- 
times the officials sided with the non- 
Officials; but that was not to be. The 
officials thought that it is they who were 
always right. Itis impossible to believe 
that non-officials can be wise and in the 
right only when they are either EHuro- 
peans or when they say ditto to European | 
officials. And it is also funny to find 
that even an Indian becomes wise as 
soon as he becomes an official. With 
all our humility we cannot perceive and 
admit the collective unwisdom and the 
collective incapacity of non-official Indians 
to understand what is good for_ the 
country. Infact, we are so foolhardy as 
to assert that it is sheer absurdity and 
impudence on the part of the foreign 


? 
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officials to claim that it is they alone who 
know what is necessary for the welfare of 
the country. 

Many of our countrymen are either so 
childlike in their simple faith or so intent 
on grinding their own axes by flattering 


2 the bureaucracy, as to have expressed the 


opinion that, in spite of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform scheme giving the alien 
bureaucrats power either to bring about 
its fruition or its frustration, these white 
angels will do their best only to hasten 
the advent of the day which will see them 
shorn of power, if not entirely, at least 

‘eto a great extent. The debates on the 
Rowlatt bills show for the hundredth 
time the spirit of uncompromising auto- 
cracy which inspire the bureaucrats, Their 
every act and utterance proclaim: ‘We 
are the earthly Providence for you, we 
shall decide what is good for you. You 
have only to thankfully accept our deci- 
sion.”’ Are these the men who are fit to- 
work popular representative institutions ? 
Where is the spirit of co-operation with 
the people, and the spirit of give and 
take which alone can fit them for sucha 
task? The bureaucrats have learned 
only to be. masters. They are unfit to 
work as the real colleagues of the re- 
presentatives of the people. 


Dissenting Notes. 

The Viceroy’s ruling that if a member 
ot a select committee does not sign the 
majority report, he loses the right to 
have his dissenting minute included in 
the report of the select committee, is 
wrong. He only spoke of the usual prac- 
tice of the council, as rules. being silent. 
And even as regards the practice he had 
to admit: “I am aware that there is 
one exception to the practice I have des- 
cribed.” Itis immaterial that ‘ton that 
occasion no question was raised and the 
president’s orders were not taken.” The 
Viceroy said: “I can only regard this 
‘instance as dn exception which proves the 
rule but in no sense affecting the general 
practice of this council.” But we think 


that the fact that nobody on that occa-°~ 


sion thought of raising any question or 
taking the president’s orders shows that 
the exception was not really an excep- 
tion; on the contrary, it showed 
what the general practice on such occa- 
sions ought to be. The Viceroy observed :— 

The Council has a right that the correctness of 
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the report as an account of the proceedings of the 
Committee irrespective of differences of | opinior 
upon its details is undisputed and this can’ only bi 
secured by the signatures of the members. In thc 
case of members desiring to put in a dissenting 
minute their signature to the report means nothing 
more than this that they agree to the correctges. 
of the repost. 


It cannot be admitted that the -ast oi 
the two sentences quoted above express- 
es the whole significance of the actixing 
of the signatures of dissenting members 
.to the majority reports of select commit- 
tees. Certainly the affixing of such sigaa- 
tures also implies that the signatories 
accept at least some part or parts how- 
ever small, of the conclusions and observa- 
tions embodied in the report. Such beiag the 
case, if a dissenting member is entirely 
opposed to a bill and therefore to all the 
conclusions and observations in the -eport 
how can he conscientiously signit ? At 
the same time, he should certainly bave 
the right to put in his dissenting miotte 
For the report of the select commnittce 
really makes an account of what every 
one and allof the members thought and 
said about the bill. Therefore, the ex- 
clusion of the minutes of the non-signa- 
tories from the report, has really 
made it incomplete and incorrect. In con- 
sequence, it has become a misleading do- 
cument, in as muchas it does not show 
the fuilextent, nature and reason of the 
non-official opposition to the bill. For the 
notes of the non-signatories were very 
able dScuments and put the people’s case ° 
against the bill very clearly and strongly. 

_ Bill No. 1 of 1919. 

Bill No. 1 of 1919, ‘‘to provide for the 
amend ment of the Indian Penal Code and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898,” as 
amended by the, select committee is an 
improvement on the original draft But 
the principles underlying the Bil: still 
remain objectionable, and it should, there- 
fore, continue to be strenuously opposed 
Poison in a slightly milder dose is stil. 
poison, 


Passive Resistance. 

Government having passed the Rowlatt 
Act against the sense of the country cud 
in spite of the fact that not a single un on- 
official Indian member of the Legislative 
Council supported it, the questicn uas 
arisen what the people should do to get it 
repealed or to nullify its. effect. Constitu- - 


i 
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ticnal agitation of the usual kind has been 
aljvocated by some public men and jour- 
nals, whilst others are in favour of passive 
resistance. Seeing that cofistitutional 
agitation as usually understood was 
sgccessful to some extent in modifying the 
Bengal Partition, it is possible tltat it may 
sazceed on the present occasion, too. 
Exx to be successful, the agitation should 
be as presistent, widespread and strenuous 
as che anti-partition agitation was. It is 
t> Se borne in mind that since partition 
dars, Government has armed itself with 
many weapons to crush strong agitation, 
whith were non-existent when the Parti- 
ticn took place, and that, therefore, it is 
not so easy now to carry on constitu- 
ticnal agitation vigorously as it was 
werzethana decade ago. Still vigorous 
ag:cation is not at all impossible, as the 
comparatively recent example of the 
az.cation carried on after Mrs. Besant’s 
icteznment shows. And whatever the 
d:fculties and risks, public duty must be 
doze. 

4s for passive resistance, there cannot 
be any objection to it on principle and in 
thecry. And the present is certainly an 
occasion on which it may be resorted to. 
S-ill there are grave questions connected 
wich it which require serious considera- 
tion. 

“t has first to be ascertained what law 
ez Jaws one can disobey without striking 
at the foundations of society. Some laws 
tkere are which are the reflex of moral and 
spiritual laws, ou the observance and 
maintenance of which the permanence and 
wefare of society depend. Such laws 
arerot to be broken. There are other, 
man-made, laws which are not of such a 
fundamental character. One or all of these 
may be disobeyed. Clearly then the pas- 
sive resister should bea man who is able 
tc Zecide for himself what laws are essen- 
tia. for the stability and well-being of 
sccicty and what not. We are against 
the taking of a vow by any would-be pas- 
sive resister that he would disobey any 
lay or laws to be chosen by a committee 
wazse personnel, again, is still unknown. 
Stch blind following militates against our 
ideas of free and intelligent manhood. 
Mcreover, men who to-day would agree 
to follow the yet unknown directions of a 
yet zoknown committee because of their 
reverence for Mr. M. K. Gandhi, are fit 


‘ material to be influenced by some other 
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strong personality whose views and inten- 
tions may be different from those of Mr. 
Gandhi and may be of a mischievous char- 
acter. It is of blind followers who unques- 
tioningly bow to authority that good 
political, social or religious slaves are 


made. And since our object is to free men - 


from thraldom of all kinds, we are oppos- 
ed to blind following, no matter who it is 
that is followed or for what ends, We 
know blind soldier-like obedience has its 
result-producing efficiency value. But in 
a passive resistance campaign in the 
present circumstances of India, with its 
large area, teeming population and exten- 
sive ignorance and traditions of blind obe- 
dience to authority, the object ought to be 
not so much to force the hands of Govern- 
ment, ina trial of strength (which does 
not seem to us practicable), as the devel- 
opment of fearless, discriminating, intelli- 
gent, and self-respecting manhood, and 
fortitude. The reason why we say that it 
does not seem to us practicable to force 
the hands of Government in a trial of 
strength, is that passive resistance is most 
successful in forcing the hands of a govern- 
ment when it is resorted by a compara- 
tively small community living in a limited 
area, on a definite and clear issue, and 
when there is neither a wmajority nor an 
influential minority of the community op- 
posed to it. These conditions are not sa- 
tisfied in the present case. And Govern- 
ment has various means of putting for- 
ward an ostensible justification for declar- 
ing even a passive resistance movement or 
‘organisation unlawful and making such a 
declaration ; passive resisters acting indi- 
vidually on their own responsibility can- 
not be dealt with exactly in that way. 
There are sections of the people who 
would, of their own accord or otherwise, 
be only too willing to help in bringing 
about such a result, viz., the declaration 
that the passive resistance movement is 
unlawful, 
dissuade people from adopting passive 
resistance. Our object is far different, and 


. we hope it will be clear before we reach the 


end of this note. 

Passive resistance may or may not 
oblige Government to repeal the Rowlatt 
Act or td hold it in abeyance, We are 
willing to believe that it may, but there is 
no certainty. But the other object that 
we have spoken of, namely, the develop- 
ment of fortitude and fearless, intelligent, 


We say all these things not to- 
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discrimating and self-respecting manhood, 
is certainly attainable, provided the 
passive resisters are of the right stamp. 
Let us make our meaning clear. A 


passive resister of the kind that we have- 


in view will say to Government, ‘You 


-“may or may not repeal the law, but I, a 


tc 


peace-loving man who is prepared to obey 
all laws which are necessary for the pre- 
servation and good of society, will not 
obey any law which militates against my 
idea of personal liberty and the dignity of 
human nature, whatever hardships and 
penalties my disobedience may bring upon 
me.” If Government cannot break the 
righteous will of such a man, as we believe 
no Government can, that would mean a 
defeat for Government and a triumph for 
the upholder of personal liberty and of the 
dignity of human nature. . One such 
victory would bring many recruits to 
uphold the banner of personal liberty. 
Now, the question is, who-can be passive 
resisters of this description ? We think 
blind followers cannot be passive resisters 
of this kind. For our idea of passive 
resistance of the right kind is that a man 
should not only be staunch and fearless 
and capable of sacrifice and the endurance 
of hardships, but that he should also be 
able to decide for himself what laws 
are fundamental and what are not, 
and what may be disobeyed and what 
should not. He should also be a man who 
has recourse to any method not because 
of excitement or resentment but from 
fixity of purpose born of a calm sense of 
duty and the pursuance of right principles; 
for what distinguishes passive resistance, 
or Satyagraha or the use of soul force, as 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi prefers to call it, from 
physical force methods or active resistance, 
is not merely that in passive resistance. 
there is an absence of those external acts 
of physical force which men moved by 
passion and resentment and sense of injury 
have recourse to, but also that there is 
the internal absence of the mainsprings 
of violence, viz, passion and excitement. 
This distinction is important and essen- 
tial; for where there is resentment and 
violence within, there is also the probabi- 
lity of an outbreak of violence without. 
We say, therefore, let there be, and 
there should be, passive resistance. But 
let it be adopted, not by blind, undiscri- 
nating and impulsive men moving in 
masses, but by self-controlled and intelli- 
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gent men who have freed their minds fron 


himsa against Government end_ tlie 
bureaucrats and who are able tc distin- 
giish betwen essential and unessential 
laws, and between laws which ten1 to 
kill freedom and the dignity of mansoad 
and laws* which promote the zause of 
personal and national liberty and foster 
freedom of conscience. If there be even 
only one such passive resister, the cawse 
of personal freedom and of the- dignizy of 
human nature will be victorious Ly bis 
conduct, for arbitrariness and despotism 
embodied in “lawless laws” wil. not °° 
able to enforce his obedience, and Govern- 
ment will thus suffer defeat at hi§ hards. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood 
that no expectation of results of any kind 
can reconcile us to anything which 
directly or indirectly strengthens and 
encourages crowd psychology. Crowd 
psychology, the sheep-instinct, mo > im- 
pulse, blind obedience, are evils, not 
merely when the thing done, adcpted, 
followed, or obeyed is evil or injurous ; 
but these are in themselves to be guarded 
against for what they are: because they 
detract from the worth of humar per- 
sonality. 


Obedience and Disobedience. 


To encourage the impulse and habit 
of disobedience is risky. Civil disobedience 
is allowable only when it is equivalcnt té 
and proceeds from obedience to the highest 
laws, fot made by man. It sould be 
resorted to only from acompelling sense 
of duty. We support the attitude of dis- 
obedience towards the Rowlatt Act, |oe- 
cause to obey it would be tc disokey 
what is higher, viz., the claims of personal 
freedom and the dignity of human nature. 
Our emphasis is on obedience, nct cn Cis- 
obedience. Wesay, Obey the law of your 
being ; if that involves the violation of 
some man-made laws, conventions and 
customs, you should not flinch, 


What Laws to Disobey. 


It would have been well if before esking 
mento sign the satyagraha vow Mr. M, 
K. Gandhi had told them definitely what 
laws he would expect them to disobey. 

The Gazette of India of March 22, 19‘), 
coutaining the full text of the Rewl:tt 
Act, reached us on the 25th Marc:, end 
we have not yet (26-3-1919} been ableto 
go through it carefully. From what we ° 
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have been able to see, section 22 alone of 
this Act, or at any rate parts of that sec- 
toz may be passively resisted or civilly 
diszbeyed by persons who are not or have 
not been really concerned in anarchical or 
revolutionary movements. Sections 21 
ané 22 require to be quoted in Order that 
the reader may understand what we 
meen, 


97. If the Governor General in Council is satisfied 
that anarchical or revolutionary movements which 
are, in his opinion, likely to Jead to the commission 
of sckeduled offences are being extensively promoted 
in the whole or any part of British India, he may by 
nczidzation in the Gazette of India make a declara- 
ticn to that effect, and thereupon the provistons of 
th's Part shail come into force in the area specified in 
tke notification. 

2g. (1) Where, in the opinion of the Local 
Gcvernment, there are reasonable grounds for 
be.ieving that any person {fs or has been actively 
concerned in such area in any movement of the nature 
rerer-2d to in’section 21, the Local Government may 
place ali the materials in its possession relating to 
hi; case before a judicial officer who is qualified for 
appco:ntment toa High Court and take his opinion 
thereon. If, after considering such opinion, the Local 
Gc vernment is satisfied that action under the provi- 
sicns of this section is necessary, it may by order in 
writ nog containing a declaration to the effect that 
such serson is or has been actively concerned in such 
arza ‘un any movement of the nature referred to iu 
section 21, give all or any of the following directions, 
name:y: thatsuch person, — 

(a) shall, within such period as may be specified 
in the order, execute a bond with or without sureties 
undertaking, for such period not exceeding one year 
as may be so specified, that he will not commit, or 
atzempt or conspire to commit, or abet the commit- 
micat of, any offence against any provision of the law 
wick is referred to in the schedule ; : 

Bb) shall notify his residence and any change of 
recideace to such authority as may be so specified ; 

{e) shall remain or reside in any area in British 
India 30 specified ; 

Provided that, if the area so specified is outside 
the province, the concurrence of the Local Government 
of thst area the making of the order shall first have 
been obtained ; 

‘c) Shall abstain from any act so specified 
wlicz, in the opinion of the Local Government, is 
caisulated to disturb the public peace or is prejudicial 
to the public safety ; and 

‘ef shail report himself to the fficer in charge of 
the police-station nearest to his residence at such 
periocs as may be so specified.. 

.2) Any order under clanses (b) to (e) of sub- 
section (1) may also be made to take effect upon 
deiarit by the person concerned in complying with 
an Order under clause (a) of that subsection. 


The penalty for disobeying any order 
(otker than an order to furnish security) 
mace under section 22 is imprisonment for 
ameximum term of six months or fine up 
to5G0 rupees, or both. Moreover, the refus- 
al go execute a bond, as required by clause 
(a) sub-section (2) of section 22, may lead 
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to the presumption that the passive resis- 
ter is a person who intends to commit, or 
attempt or conspire to commit, or abet 
the commitment of, any offence against 
any provision of the law whichis referred 
toin the Schedule. But the innocent pas- 
sive resister must be prepared for all such 
risks. 

Section 22 of the Rowlatt Act can, 
however, be disobeyed only by those upon 
whom an order has been passed under it. 
It is not very probable that any such 
order will be passed upon the majority, if 
at all upon any, of those who are signing 
the Satyagraha Pledge. If so, in what 
other way can they make their passive 
resistance a reality ? 

Here the question arises, whether it is 
right to break any otherlaw because of the 
enactment of a bad or “lawless” law. Of 
course, no law which is fundamental, that 
is to say, which is necessary for the pre. 
servation and welfare of society, ought to 
be broken under any circumstance. But 
there are other laws which are not of that 
description. They may be broken under 
some circumstances. But is it right to 
break an otherwise unobjectional, though 
non-essential, law, because ofthe enactment 
by Government of an objectionable law ? 
In other words, does Government forfeit 
the right to the obedience of even its 
unobjectionable laws because it has 
enacted a very harmful law against public 
opinion ? Here we do not feel quite com- 
petent to give a definite answer dogmati- 
cally. Much will depend upon the 
character of the harmful law and the 
degree and extent of its militancy against 
personal and national freedom and 
dignity. We are inclined to think that 
individuals may be left to judge for them. 
selves. And should any persons answer 
the question in the affirmative, they may 
decide for themselves whether they will 
refuse to pay the income-tax or the road- 
cess or any other tax, or keep in their 
possession and circulate a really good and 
unobjectionable but proscribed book, or 
take some other step to civilly disobey 
some other law. 

The mischief of a wrong use of passive 
resistance may be illustrated by a sugges. 
tion which we vaguely remember to have 
seen in a newspaper, namely, that should 
the Patel Intermarriage Bill be passed, 
orthodox Hindus should have recourse to 
passive resistance. This is certainly a 
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rash, if not an idiotic, suggestion. For 
the Patel Bill does not in the least propose 
to interfere with anybody's freedom. If 
passed, it will not compel anybody to 
marry outside his caste or to have social 
intercourse with those who are parties to 
such intermarriages. It only proposes td 
validate intercaste marriages, thereby 
. tecogaising freedom of conscience and the 
right of the individual to perform all non- 
criminal actions so long as he does not 
thereby interfere with the similar right of 
others. Passive resistance is justified only 
against those laws which are calculated to 
curtail or destroy personal or national 
liberty or which requires or compels men 
to do, what is derogatory to human 
nature, or which takes away any funda- 
mental civic or political right of the 
citizen, &c. 


Small Holdings and Co-operation. 


“Towards Industrial Freedom’ by Ed- 
ward Carpenter is a book which critics 
would call a thought-provoking produc- 
tion. It is full of suggestions for us. In 
the present note we wish to present our 
readers with some paragraphs from.the 
aythor’s chapter on small holdings and 
agricultural co-operation. 

It is well-known that our agriculturists 
(call them farmers, peasants and ryots, as 
you will) are generally men of small means 
and their holdings are small. Moreover, 
they generally pass their lives ina state 
of chronic indebtedness. Such being the 
case, what hope is there of improvement 
in their economic condition ? And, it is 
also well understood that educational, 
intellectual and moral improvement de- 
pends to a great extent on economic im- 
provement. 

Let us see what the people and govern- 
ment did under similar circumstances in 
some other countries. Says Mr, Edward 
Carpenter :— 

One common objection brought against tke small 
holding idea is that little industries work at a dis- 
advantage in point of capital, division of labour, 
sheer productiveness, etc., as compared with large 
scale industries. Of course there is a certain 
amount of truth in this—though it would not do to 
say that a@lZ small scale industries suffer in the com- 
parison--and if it were the case that the absolute 
and only object of industry was the money value of 
its product there would be still more truth init; but 
we have seen through that delusion already, and 
need not again be led astray by it, 

The limitation, however, of his capital, in the 
case of a small man, his disadvantage in the mar- 
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kets, both in buying and selling, his being con-pelled 
sometimes to invest in a horse and cart or it some 
kind of machinery, which the exiguity of hi§ estate 
will not permit pim fully to use, the difficulty that he 
has in borrowing money in a time of need, and the 
danger of falling inta the hands of the money-lerder — 
all these things undoubtedly do milita.e against 
the small ho&ler ; and the cure for them equa'ly 
undoubtedly is to be found in Co-operation, 

The classical instance of the value of Co--pera- 
tion in connexion with small holdings is tc be fourd 
in Denmark. After 1864, when Germany h-d w-estcd 
Schleswig- Holstein from the Danes, there was ncthing 
left. for the latter but to make the bes: of whet 
remained ta them. Jutland was little bettcr than a 
sandy heath; but with extraérdinary energy’ the 
people threw themselves into its development the 
soil was worked and enriched in every possible way ; 
the land was broken up into holdings of seven .o ten 
acres each ; sheds and cots and cottages were erected ; 
co-operative societies were formed among the settlers ; 
the government helped with agricultural organis-tioz., 
the creation of High schools for the peasants, anc the 
loan of funds (the italics are ours-—Ed., 37. 2.) and 
before long there were beside large farms some 159,000 
little holdings of seven to ten acres successfully rurninz 
there, whose activities were largely carriec or b+ 
combined labour. The first co-operative dairy was 
started in 1882; by the year 1904 there were overt 
1,000 such dairies. Bacon-curing, the collecting and 
sale of eggs, poultry, honey, the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, the purchase of seeds, food-stuffs, marures, 
machinery, were all negotiated by the same metnod ; 
insurance and banking the same; and in this short 
period of time sandy Jutland became a large exporter 
of food, and poured even into England (with its really 
richer soil) great quantities of farm produca which 
England might have been growing for herself. In 
the form of butter, eggs and bacon alone Denmarl, 
before the War was supplying the United “ingdom 
to the value of 15 or 20 million sterling, 


As tiie British Government ir Irdia 
exacts from us the same allegiance and 
loyalty as national governments do inirde- 
pendent countries from their peoples, it is 
its bounden duty to do for the Indian 
people all that the Danish Government 
has done for the Danes. But the objec: of 
the present Noteis not to encourage the 
attitude of helpless dependence on govern- 
ment. Such amattitudeis both unmarly, 
beggarly and suicidal. From the big land. 
holders downwards, we must all try to do 
for our peasants, who are our mainstay, 
what foreign governments in Denmark, 
France, Belgium and other countries have 
done for their people. And it is rot 
Governments alone in foreign countrics 
which have helped the people. In Irelazd, 
forexample, the noble efforts of Hor: ce 
Plunkett and George Russell have ckange 
the face of Ireland. 

It is not Denmark alone which hes ca. 
opted agricultural co-operation wita s:c- 
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cess. Other European countries have done 
the same. 


rance, Belgium, Holland, Nogway, Sweden, 
Fin and, Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, have followed on 
the same lines of agricultural co-operation. Nor must 
ve forget Ireland. The noble efforts of Horace 
Plunkett and afterwards of George Russell (A E.) were 
sco‘fed at at first. .But gradually they won their way. 
In 1889, I believe, the first Irish Creamery was tired ; 
in .895 there were already 67 ;, and in 1892, over 320, 
effecting sales to the value of £1,000,000 per annum ; 
to-day there are agricultural societies without end, for 
the prodcction and sale of poultry, eggs, flax, fruit, 
honey, and a variety of other things. 


The author then proceeds to quote a 
paragraph from Mr. George Russell’s ex- 
cellent book The National Being (Maunsel 
& Co., Dublin and London, 1916, price 4s. 
6d.) in which Mr. Russell shows from his 
own experience what the co-operative 
association cando. He says (p. 46): 


The Society is a better buyer than the individual. 
It can buy things the individual cannot buy. 
It is a bezter producer also, The plant for a creamery 
is beyond the individual farmer. But our organised 
farmers in Ireland, small though they are, find it 
no trouble to erect and equip a creamery with 
plant costing 2,000, the organised rural com- 
munity of the future will generate its own 
electricity at its central buildings, and run not 
only its factories and other ee a by this 
power, but will supply light to the houses of 
its members and also mechanical power to run 
machinery on the farm. One of our Irish Societies 
a’ready supplies electric light for the town it works 
eir. In the organised rural community the eggs, 
‘milk, poultry, pigs, cattle, grain and wheat produced 
on the farm and not consumed or reguired for 
{urther agricultural production, will automatically 
be delivered to ;the co-operative business centre of 
tne district where the manager of the dairy will turn 
tne milk into butter or cheese, and the skim milk 
vill be returned to feed the cemmunity’s pigs. The 
poultry and egg department will pack and dispatch 
the fowls and eggs to market. The mill will grind 
the corn, and return it ground to the member, or 
there may be a co-operatitve bakery to which some 
of it may go.” ‘ 


This is followed in Mr. George Russell’s 
book by a picture of how the rural 
labourers under this regime will gradually 
become skilled co-workers with one ano- 
ther, and the co-operative community 
have its own carpenters, smiths and 
mechanics ; how there will be common 
laundries and kitchens, and village halls 
-with libraries and gymnasiums and rooms 
for recreation and dancing. All this is 
quite feasible, and one may say already 
realised in part in various different locall- 
‘ties.:.In India, of course, the things- to 
be-produced, consumed and sold by agri- 
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cultural co-operative societies will be part- 
ly different from those in foreign countries 
and will vary from province to province ; 
but the methods are the same everywhere. 


Revenue and War Expenditure in 
4 Japan and India. 


For the year 1919-20 the revenue of 
India is expected to amount to £ 86,375,- 
000, of which £ 41,200,000, will be allott- 
ed for military expenditure. So that 
India will be required to spend 47'7 per 
cent. of her revenue for readiness to fight. 
For the year 1918-19 the revised figures 
for her total revenue are £ 85,498,000. 
Of this amount £ 43,950,000 was spent 
by the war departments. That is to say, 
more than 51°5 per cent. of our total 
revenue was spent in 1918-19 for war. 

Let us see what the total revenues of 
Japan and her total military and naval 
allotments were for the same year 1918- 
19. The figures are taken from the Japan 
Year Book tor 1918, pp. 607-8. The total 
ordinary revenue was 642,641,000 yens 
and the total extraordinary revenue was 
76,935,000 yens, grand total 719,576,000 
yens. The naval and military expendi- 
tures in yens were as follows :— 


Ordinary Extraodinary. 
War Lepart- 
ment 84,394,000 30,219,000 
Navy Depart- . 
ment 54,620,000 95,343,000 


139,014,000 125,562,000 


The total of ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditure on the War and Navy 
departments for 1¥18-19 was 264,576,- 
000. As ihe total ordinary and extra. 
ordinary revenues stood at 719,576,000 
yens, Japan spent for fighting and the 
readiness to fight 36°7 per cent. of her 
total revenues in 1918-19. In the same 
year India spent 51°5 per cent. of her 
revenue for fighting and the readiness to 
fight. And now though the War is over, 
she will still be required to spend 47-7 per 
cent. of her total revenue for the readi- 
ness to fight. 

As regards the actual amount spent, 


as one yen is approximately equivalent 


to Re. 1-8, Japan spent in 1918-19 
about Rs. 396,864,000, or say 40 crores 
of rupees in round figures for fighting. 
‘In the same year India spent for the 
samé purpose Rs. 659,250,000, or ‘say 
66.crores of rupees in round figures. 
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Besides this India made .a “free gift’’ of 
150 crores of rupees, and she has been 
made to promise another free gift of 45 
millions sterling, or 6714 crores of rupees. 

Here it should be noted that Japan has 
both an Army and a Navy and she spent 
40 crores of rupees, or 36°7 per cent. of 
her total revenues, for both the Army and 
the Navy, which are both in excellent 
fighting trim and among the bestin the 
world. They have raised her power and 
prestige in the world. India -has only an 
Army but no Navy, and for the army 
alone she spent 66 crores of rupees or 
51:5 per cent. of her revenues ; and this 
expenditure has made her people neither 
strong, nor respected or fear. For the 
army alone Japan’s expenditure was 
114,618,000 yens or Rs. 17,19,19,500, 
as against India’s expenditnre of 66 
crores of rupees forthe army alone. Or, 
in other words, India’s expenditure on her 
army was about four times that of Japan 
for hers. Japan’s expenditure on the 
army alone was 15°9 per cent. of her 
total revenues in 1918-19, whereas in the 
same year India’s expenditure on her 
army was 51°5 per cent. of her total 
revenues ! 

And yet there are ungrateful wretches 
who say that India has not spent; enough 
for the war! We have not taken into 
consideration the contributions made by 
the princes and people of India to various 
war funds, hospital ship funds, relief funds, 
&c., and the sums spent by’ the Indian 
States for the maintenance of their con- 
tigents. 


_ The Indian Budget for 1919-20. 


On the 21st of March last, Sir James 
Meston presenting the budget for 1919-20 
in the Imperial Legislative Council said that 


- “for the coming year the revenue is now ex 


pected to amount to £86,375,000,” of which 
£41,195,000 has been allotted for military 
expenditure, This is like -a householder 
earning Rs. 86 per annum spending Rs. 41 
per annum for keeping armed retainers in 
order to fight his enemies ;—though the 
members of the household wear rags, dwell 
in unhealthy hovels, cannot for want of 
funds and proper education carry on ma- 
nufacturing and agricultural industries 
properly, do not owing to poverty receive 
proper medical aid during illness and in 
consequence die in large numbers or lead 
Sickly lives, and, owing to poverty and 
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ignorance combined, many of them become 
criminals, and though the chilcren of the 
household, for the most part, grow. -up in 
ignorance !, : 

The people of India are this hous:ho'd. 
But they cannot control their income and 
expendituge. It was a heinous sin on their 
part to have allowed this control to pzss 
out of their hands, They must regaia tits 
control. Inthe mgantime all their cuffer- 
ings and indignities must be corsider:d as 
penance for their sin. 

The table given below stows how 
rapidly our military expenditure has 


grown :— 

Year Military charges in £s. 
1915-16 22,261,853 
1916-17 24,990,811 
1917-18 29,048,141 


1918-19 (budget) 29,00C,000 
1918-19 (revised) 43,92€,000 
1919-20 (budget) 41,195,000 


The amount budgeted for 1619-20 will 
most probably be exceeded as that for 
1918-19 was very greatly exceeded. The 
expenses for the financial year just closed 
were very heavy and the coming year’s 
estimates are also very heavy. It will 
not do to say that the War is respensible 
for this heavy expenditure ; for Juring the 
greater part of the war, ie., up t»> 3st 
March, 1918, the expenditure, though ex. 
cessive, was not abnormally heavy. It ig 
only during and since 1918-19 that Indig 
has been unjustly burdened witk a dispro. 
portionately heavy military expenciture. 
Previous to.the war, India’s military 
expenditure, though great, was less than 
what it was during the least expensive 
war-year, which was 1915-1€, wen it 
was Rs, 33,39,20,000. Let us see what 
the military expenditure was i: some pre- 
war years. 


Years. Military expenditure in 
: crores oO: rupees. 
1884-85 26.96 
1887-88 20.41 
1890-91 20.69 
1894-95 24.09 
1902-03 25.91 
1903-04 (revised) 26.78 
1904-05 (budget) 28.66 


For the year 1919-20 the sum ‘{ Ks 
61,79,25,000 has been allotted “or m litary 
expenditure ; but probably it will not 
ultimately fall short of 64 or €5 crores 0° 
rupees. In 1884-85 it was 16 95 crores 


- 
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so that in 35 years, military expenditure 
has quadrupled. But neither the income 
of tae people of India nor the revenue of 
the Government of India has increased 
even approximately to the same extent or 
deg-ee, 

* 4 greater falsehood was never uttered 
than when it was said in Council that the 
budget for 1919-20 was a poor man’s 
budget. It is in fact the soldier’s and 
railwayman’s budget. 

We have shown in a previous note that 
the actual amount of India’s military 
expenditure for*the army alone is greater 
than that of Japan for both the army 
and the navy, and also that India is 
required to spend a very much larger per- 
centage of her tolal revenue for military 
purposes. This heavy expenditure cannot 
be justified on any account. 

india keeps a much larger army than she 
requires for her own purposes. During the 
War there were in India sometimes only 
15,000 soldiers ; yet there was neither: any 
internal rising nor aggression from out- 
side. It may be said that the probable for- 
eigs aggressors were all busily engaged in 
the world-war, and hence could not turn 
their thoughts towards India. Though 
this is not entirely true, let us take it, for 
granted. Still one thing has to be admitt- 
ed, and that is that there was no internal 
rising, which shows that India’s large 
arry is not necessary to cope with any 
predable internal trouble. Let us now con- 
sider the argument that the large army is 
required for coping with aggression from 
outside. During the Boer war, the Boxer 
troubles in China, and in many other mili- 
tary expeditions or undertakings outside 
the boundaries of India, large numbers of 
soldiers were taken away to foreign parts 
anc remained there for long periods; and 
yet there was not only no rebellion in 
India, but also no invasion by any foreign 
enemy. This is significant ; Because during 
the wars referred to in the previous sen- 
tence, the probable invaders of India, like 
Russia, were not involved in any great 
undertaking like the recent war and conse. 
quently their hands were not full, and they 
could have made an attempt to attack 
India, if so minded. But they did not. 
All which shows that the Indian army, at 
leas= its greater portion, is not required 
for India’s purposes. It is in reality an 
army of occupation, which is occasionally 
used to put down frontier risings, but has 
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more often been used in foreign wars for 
British Imperial purposes. India is thus 
practically a training ground for an Im- 
perial army from which soldiers are drawn 
for foreign wars from which India does not 
derive any benefit and in which India 1s 
rfot*. interested. The late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman said: “Justice de- 
mands that England should pay a portion 
of the cost of the great Indian army main- 
tained in India for Imperial rather than 
Indian purposes. This has not yet been 
done, and famine-stricken India is being 
bled for the maintenance of England's 
world-wide Empire.” 

As we have already said, though during 
the War there were sometimes only 15,000 
soldiers, there was not, as there could not 
be, any rebellion. Hence, we do not really 
require to keep more than 15 or 20 thou- 
sand soldiers. Russia has gone to pieces 
and requires all her men, money and _ ener- 
gies to put her own house in order. She 


cannot invade India. Germany cannot in- 


vade India, she is distracted with her own 
troubles, and has been rendered powerless 
by the War. China is not- yet sufficiently 
“modernised” to think of attacking India, 
isdistracted with civil troubles, and has 
enough work in her hands to protect her- 
self against the designs of powerful foreign 
exploiters. Japanis an ally of Great Bri- 
tain. Moreover, even if she had any 
designs upon India, she could not and 
would not do any thing. Because at pre- 
sent, the only three powers in the world 
that count are Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan ; and as there is rivalry 
and jealousy (and consequent mutual 
suspicion) between Japan and the U:S, A. 
with regard to predominance in China 
aud the Pacific ocean, each of these two 
countries would do their best to have 
Great Britain on its side. Hence Japan 
will do nothing to make Great Britain an 
enemy. 

We have thus proved that there is not 
the least chance of a foreign invasion of 
India, nor is there any likelihood of 
arebellion. So the army is mainly for 
Britain’s imperial purposes, and hence 
Britain ought to pay the greater portion 
ofits upkeep and equipment. : 

- When a country keeps an army, it is 
generally with three objects in view: (1) 
to prevent or cope with internal trouble, 
(2) to preventor cope with foreign inva- 
sion and aggression, and (3) to invade or 
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fight with foreign countries for purposes 
of obtaining foreign territory or some such 
material gain. Sometimes, though rarely, 
a country may use its army for the preser- 
vation or restoration of the independence 


of another country. We have shown that: 


India’s large army is not necessary for 
objects (1) & (2). As for (8), India does not 
wish to and cannot conquer and annex 
foreign territory and subjugate foreign 
peoples. Territory conquered with aid 
of India’s army has enriched Eng- 
Jand, not India. So for object (8), too, 
India does not require to keep a large 
army. As for preserving or restoring 
another country’s independence the idea 
of a dependent country thinking of doing 
such a thing is ludicrous. So for no reason 
whatever does India require a large army. 
Independent countries keep an adequate- 
ly large army to preserve their indepen- 
dence. India is made to keep a large army 
in order to, preserve her dependence on 
England. And as we have seen, India has 
to pay more for preserving her dependence 
on England than Japan pays for preserv- 
ing her independence. We can well under- 
stand the argument that India’s depen- 
dence on England is worth something 
to india, that is to say, that India 
derives benefits from being dependent 
on and being ruled by England. Granted. 
But the question is, is India’s depen- 
dence on England the cause of as 
much moral and material prosperity, as 
the independence: of other countries is? 
Let us take a concrete case, the case of 
another Asiatic country. The educational, 
intellectual, industrial and _ commercial 
progress made by Japan during the last 
halfa century of constitutional govern- 
ment is well known. India, in spite of, or, 
it may be, because of, her much longer 
period of dependence on England,.lags far 
far behind Japan in all these respects. 
And whereas today Japan is one of the 
three greatest powers in the world and 
as such enjoys great prestige everywhere, 
India and Indians are despised and insulted 
everywhere. Such being the contrast 
between the beneficial’ results of Japan’s 
independence and of India’s dependence-on- 
England, no one ought to expect India to 
pay more for an army which ensures this 
dependence than Japan pays for her army 
and navy to preserve her independence. 
But, as we have seen, India does pay 
more. Which let those who can defend. 
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It is not contended that India’s counec- 
tion with England has not been a: al! 
beneficial to us in any way. It has'leen. 
It is also probable that India would save 
fared worse ifshe had been dependert on 
some other foreign powers. It is idle, 
too, to speculate whether she would have 
fared better at the hands of an” other 
master than Great Britain. It is also 
unnecessary to dwell on the harm ‘hat 
has resulted from India’s deperidence on 
England. Speaking only of the good 
results of the connection, we say ~hat 
England, too, has derived and continues 
to derive great advantages from her 
connection with India. No orfe dut an 
ignoramus or alying hypocrite can deny 
this. And England has not yet sacrificed 
halfa cowry for the untold advanteges 
~which the possession of India has given 
her. Justice, therefore, demands taat she 
should pay the greater part of the 
amount needed for maintaining a large 
army in India. 

It has been and will be said that as 
India does not pay any portion of the 
expenses of the British Navy, which in 
part protects India and her commerce, 
there is no injustice involved in her bear- 
ing her entire military burden. We will 
meet this argument. The British Navy, 
it goes without saying, does not prevent 
and is not meant to prevent rebellior in 
India. As for foreign invasion br way? 
of the sea, Japan is the only power which 
need bedeared. But as we have shown 
above, Japan will in her own interests 
do her best to remain friends wth 
England. Besides, even supposing that 
the British Navy protects India against 
some unknown. foe, this protection is 
simply the preservation, not of India's 
independence, but of her dependence on 
England,—which is of advantage to bcth 
countries. As forthe maritime comme-ce 
and passenger ‘traffic, which the Navy pzo- 
tects, they are entirely in the hands of 
foreigners, mostly Britishers, All these 
facts prove that there is no injustice in 
Great Britain bearing the entire expenses 
of her Navy, and that she cannot in just-ce 
call upon our country to meet any part 
of it. 

But supposing justice requires us -0o 
pay a part, we, too, may claim that ir- 
partial and strict justice should be dcne _o 
us. This means that we should ke ad- 
mitted to all the advantages of the Army, 
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the Navy and the Air Force. And what 
¢€ oes that mean ? 

_et us at the outset make it clear that 
sve do not want the material advantages 
in the form of the annexation and exploi- 
zgtion of foreign territory which the pos- 
session of an army and a naty gives to 
Sreat Britain. We refer to other advan- 
cages than these. 


In Great Britain’s afmy, navy, and air 
force, all the privates and officers are 
Britishers, and hence all the salary and 
emoluments paid and the experience and 
prestige gained remain Great Britain’s. 
Great Britain manufactures her munitions, 
wer stores, equipments, army, &c., in her 
own factories, with the aid of her own 
capital and the skilled and unskilled la- 
bour of her own men. Here, too, the gain, 
exDerience, and every other gdvantage re- 
main hers. She makes her own war-vessels 
of all sorts in her own dockyards with the 
skilled and unskilled assistance of her own- 
men and with her own capital. Here, too, 
ai. the advantages, material and immate- 
rin], remain hers. The same remarks apply 
to the making of aeroplanes, &c. If India 
be called upon to pay her share of the cost 
of Empire-Defence on land, in the ocean 
and in the air, she should in justice be 
extitled to officer and man her army, her 
navy and her air force with her own sons, 
make her arms, ammunition and stores, 
Ser warx-vessels and aeroplanes in her own 
factories and dockyards with the. assist- 
ance of the skilled and unskilled Yabours 
ot her own sons and daughters, have faci-- 
lities of training them for these purposes, 
and fave all the material and immaterial 
alivantages and prestige which the pos- 
session of an army, a navy and an air 
force gives. Long ago Dadabhai Naoroji 
wanted justice of this kind, which has not 
yet come but will come some day. He 
wrote in a letter on ‘‘The Cquses of Discon- 
tent in India” addressed to Lord Welby, 
Gated 31st January, 1897 :— 


“Indians are repeatedly told and in this commis- 
s.on several:times that Indians are partners in the 
British Empire and must share the burdens of the 
Empire. Then, | propose a simple test, For instance 
sapposing that the expenditure of the total navy of 
tae Empire is, say £20,000,000, and as partners in the 
Empire you ask British India to pay £16,000,000, 
more or less, British India as partner, would be 
ready to pay, and therefore, as partner, must have 
Ler share in the employment of Brtish Indians and 
ia every other benefit of the service to the extent of 
ker contribution. Take the Army. Suppose the 
expenditure of the total Army of the British Empire 
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is, say £40,000,000. Now you may ask £20,000,000 
for more or less, to be contributed by British Indla. 
Then as partners, India must claim and must have 
every: employment and every benefit of that service 
to the extent of her contribution.... In short, if British 
India is to be treated asa partner in the Empire, it 
must follow that to whatever extent (be it a farthing 
or a hundred millions} British India contributes 
to thé expenses of any department, to that extent 
British India must have a share in the services and 
benefits of that department—whether civil, military, 
naval or other: then only will British India be the 
‘integral part’? or partner in the Empire. ‘If there 
be honour and righteousness on the side of the British, 
then this is the right solution’ of the rights and du- 
ties of British India.” 


Japan’s & India’s Fighting Expenses. 


It cannot fail to have been noticed that 
though Japan provided a smaller amount 
than India for fighting expenses in her 
budget for the year '1918-19, she was able 
to maintain both an efficient army and an 
efficient navy, whereas India had only an 
army. - Japan’s army and navy are second 
to none in the world in efficiency. The 
Daily Mail Year Book for 1919 says that 
“The Japanese Navy in efficiency is second 
to none, and in strength comes third 
among the Allied. Powers. It acts as a 
very formidable and useful reserve.’’ One 


.of the reasons why Japan can maintain 


botha navy and anarmy for a smaller 
amount than India’s military expenditure 
is that all her fighters, both men in the 
ranks and officers, are children of the soil ; 
whereas India’s European army consists 
of European privates and European offi- 
cers, and the commissioned officers of the 
sepoy army are, with about a dozen ex- 
ceptions, all Europeans, And Europeans 
have to be paid at a much higher rate 
than Indians. 


Railway Expenditure. 


Next to the military charges, the big- 
gest item.in the Budget for 1919-20, is the 
sum allotted to the railways. Railways 
are necessary, but not morenecessary than 
food production, sanitation, education, 
and manufacturing industries. Railways 
are required for strategic purposes, for 
passenger traffic and for goods traffic. 
It may be said that within the borders of 
India no more strategic railways are 
required. Men require food, good health, 
education and the power to manufacture 
things more than they require to travel. 
And Indians have to travel in railways 
like cattle. Railways; no doubt, provide 
facilities for the distribution of food and 
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of manutactured goods; but the first 
thing to do is to produce th2 food and 
manufacture the goods. But our railways 
help but little in the production of food or 
in the manufacture of goods in India by 
Indians. No doubt in times of famine 
railways are of use in carrying food to 
the affected parts. But this presupposes 
the existence of sufficient tood. So the 
plea that railways prevent famine is not 
true either in logic or'in fact. In spite of 
the existence of railways, famines continue 
to ravage some parts of India or other 
every year. At the same time, they help 
foreign dealers in grain and other raw 
materials in exporting these things in 
large quantities even in famine years. 
When railways had not penetrated to the 
renotest parts of India, some parts of the 
country at least could have sufficient and 
cheap food in good years, But now, 
prices are high and food scarce and dear 
almost in every district of India. This 
would not have been the evil that it is in 
India, ifthe people of india had enough 
money in their bands by the sale of manu- 
factures, to be able to pay as high prices 
for food grains as the people of Europe 
and thus keep their food in the conntry : 
But the pity is, our producers of food 
have to part with it for money to pay 
taxes and interest and the purchase of 
foreign-made cloth, utensils, trinkets, 
&c., and are unable, because of insufficient 
production, to lay by a sufficient store of 
‘grain for lean years. When such years 
come they have either no money or little 
to buy food at high prices. 

As for manufactures, the railway tariff 
is so arranged that it favours the foreign 
importer of foreign manufacturesinto India 
and the foreign exporter of Indian food grain 
and raw materials out of the country. 
Tt is now well understood in Kurope, 
America, New Zealand, &c., that one of 
the important functions of railways is to 
foster the growth of national industries 
by a favourable tariff and other means. 
Our railways do no such thing. On the 
contrary, they favour the foreign manu- 
facturer. There is another way in which 
railways have injured the people. They 
have carried foreign manufactures to 
every nook and corner of India and 
brought them into competition with the 
products of indigenous industries and 
killed the latter. The artisans and crafts- 
men have been thus ruined and thrown 
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on the soil for subsistence. This hes 
intensified the poverty of the country. 

Railways are also responsible fo~ the 
shortage of the acreage under crops in 
many districts, and are thus directly 
responsible for scarcity and famine. @ 

As regards sanitation, railways obs- 
truct natural water-courses, increase sui- 
soil humidity by water-logging, provide 
breeding grounds’ for mosquitoes in the 
borrow pits left unfilled, and thus pro- 
duce malaria. They are also great disse- 
minators of infectious and contagious 
diseases, In India in pre-railway cays, 
there were epidemics of plague, &c. But 
they never spread over such large creas 
as now. 

For all these reasons and hecause of 
their natural priority in importance, we 
must have sufficient sums providec for 
the encouragement, promotion and teach- 
ing of agriculture, the construction of 
canals and wells for irrigation, the under- 
taking of all kinds of sanitary works, 
the provision of good drinking water, 
the provision of adequate medical aid, 
the improvement of water-ways, the 
opening of a sufficient number of new 
schools for all children of school age, &c., 
before further extension of railways is 
thought of. But whereas a very iarge 
amount has been provided for rai‘way 
extension,—agriculture, irrigation, sanita- 
tion, education, the scientific departments, 
and industries have all been starved. The 
reason‘is that the British industrial and 
commercial classes are directly interestcd 
in railway extension. The British suppli- 
ers of railway material gain by rai!way 
extension. When Lord George Hamilton 
was Secretary of State for India, British 
capitalists owning iron and steel factories 
one year waited upon him in deputation 
and represented to him that in the Indian 
budget sufficient provision had not been 
made for railway extension, meaning, of 
course, that their concerns woulc be 
affected thereby. Lord George hai to 
satisfy them. Those who export manu- 
factured goods from England to India 
and import raw materials from India in- 
to England are also interested in raiiway 
extension. Britishers in India carrying 
on import and export business are also 
interested. All these classes of men are 
more influential than the 315 millions of 
Indians who want more food, more money 
more clothing and better house, more 
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ecd better sanitation, doctors, hospitals 
ard dispensaries, more and better educa- 
ton, &c, 

In discussing the question-of railway 
exzension, one has also to _ consider 
vabether railways are at present and will 
ccutinue to be in the near futute the best 
means of transport. 

As air traffic has already been proved 
t2 be practicable, and aseair routes do not 
roquire any expenditure for construction 
cr maintenance, itis time for all govern- 
meats to pay increasing attention to this 
means of locomotion and transport. In 
ell advanced countries, internal water- 
ways recefve due attention. Old existing 
veterways, both natural and artificial, 
ere maintained in good condition, and 
rew artificial waterways are created. 
‘fVaterways are not only not so costly as 
ra*_ways, but have the additional advan- 
age of being helpful in irrigation and in 
tke production of fish and similar food. 
Tcey arealso not a monopoly of either 
tke state or of private companies as rail- 
~vays are. Hence waterways should 
receive due attention in our country. 
Laother means of locomotion has in recent 
rears, come to be increasingly adopted, 
ramély, that by motor traction. For 
chis purpose, as has been showed in a 
previous note, by means of an_ extract 
from the Indian Daily News, in some 
*dvanced countries, good roads have been 
«nd are being constructed. Roads for 
motor traffic, unlike rail-roads, ate also 
rot a monopoly, and serve as well for 
trallock cart, horse carriage, pack bullock, 
mecestrian and other kinds of ordinary 
“raffic. There is no reason why the State 
iz India should not cover the whole 
cozntry with a net-work of good roads 
“2 for motor traffic. There is a probability 
chet in the near future all railways will 
‘2 ran by electricity. Hence the system of 
electric traction should be ‘adopted from 


row. 

It is argued thatas railways are a good 
cource of income, they should be extended. 
3ci from how long have they begun to 
pay, and after what lossfor how many 
~ears ? Upto the end of 1917-18 capital 
expenditure on railways amounted to 
<cre than 372 million pounds sterling, 
oz 560 crores of rupeesin round figures. 
“What have been the profit and loss? 
The Indian Daily News writes :— 


In 1896, the evidence before the Welby Commiss!- 
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on showed that the deficit on the railways of India 
amounted to 52 crores or about acrore ayear. In 
1909 Ste Dinshaw Wacha demonstrated that the net 
earnings of the railways were under one per cent. 
(9L per cent.) or allowing for the annuities as repay- 
ment of capital to at most 1'20 per cent. after 60 
years. Inthe appendix to his remarkable essay on 
Igdian Railway Finance he gives a table showing a 
net loss of 52 crores from 1848 to 1895, a gain of elev- 
en crores from 1895 to 1910 or a total net Joss of 
41 crores to 1910. A gooddeal of money has been 
made since but, as we say, most ofit, for the last 
four years, has been by raising freights and passen- 
ger rates and inflicting considerable loss on the 
counntry by inability to carry. This loss has heen 
chronic for the last fifteen years and up to the war 
was the result of ineptitude. As we have said, the 
best course is to improve the roads and to cease to 
pretend that the railways are an immensely valuable 
asset making huge profits in rellef of the ‘tax-payer. 
Six crores of ostensible profit may be obtained by 
twelve crores of damage to the trader. 


Moreover, the profits made in passen- 
ger traffic are due mostly to travelling 
done by third class passengers, who are 
accommodated and treated like beasts. 
The State has no right to make moneys in 
this way. And during the war, profits in 
goods traffic have meant simply the debi- 
ting of certain sums in the account books 
ofthe war departments for carriage of 
coal, munitions, &c., and crediting the 
same in the account books of railways. 

If the huge sums sunk in railways had 
been spent on educating the people, in im. 
proving their health by proper sanitation 
and thus increasing their working and 
earning capacity, in teaching them better 
means and methods of agriculture and 
financing agriculture, in technological and 
industrial education and the financing of 
industrial enterprises, in the extension of 
irrigation works, &c., it is absolutely cer- 
tain that the state revenues would have 
gained much more than they have by capi- 
tal expenditure on railways. We intend 
to show in future to what extent irriga- 
tion works have been profitable. Mr, 
(now Sir D. E.) Wacha said in his evidence 
before the Welby Commission : 


“Buti may be permitted to observe that in the 
present deteriorated condition of Indian Agriculture 
when there is not enough food grain produced to fully 
suffice for the entire population per annum, it fs of 
greater Importance to construct irrigation works 
than Railways. it should be remembered that 
even protective Railways against famine, however 
largely constructed, would give tio help to the people 
in famine-stricken districts; whenever a serlous 
famine of the intensity now prevailing may occur, if 
there be not adequate surplus of gtain to carry 
from one province to another. What is more essen- 
tial is to. stimulate the food supply.” 


As tegards the reasons why railways 
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in India are being built at a breathless 
pace the same authoriry says in his paper 
on Indian Railway Finance :— 


_ “In short, as in many other matters, so in connec- 
tion with Railways, it is the foreign exploiter who calls 
the tune, but it is the indigenous taxpayer who is 
called upon to pay the piper. A policy so flaggantly 
unjust demands complete condemnation. It is another 
of those minor acts of financial injustice which create 
dissatisfaction and aggravate the sullenness prevailing 
in the land.” 

“It is much to be wished that our far-sighted and 
sober Indian politicians will now turn attention to the 
problem of economic salvation of the country. At 
present India is the slave of British capitalists. Is the 
slavery to last for ever ?” 


In the construction and upkeep of Irri- 
gation and Sanitary works, so much 
British-manufactured material is not re- 
quired, asin railways, nor do Irrigation 
and Sanitary works bring so much profit 
to British exploiters of India as railways 
do. Thisis one of the reasons why the 
British mercantile classes at home and in 
India exert great pressure on Government 
to construct railways, to the neglect: of 

irrigation, sanitation, etc, 

- In the United States of America rail- 
ways promote agriculture by means of 
demonstration trains, etc., and thus also 
increase their own incomes by having 
more food to carry. In New Zealand rail- 
ways help forward education. In Austra- 
lia they help in many ways in the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources, as the 
following paragraphs quoted from the 
Mahratta will show : 


“In addition to the purely commercial aspect of 
the firgures relating to the revenue and expenditure 
of the Commonwealth railways, it is of great import- 
ance that the object with which many of the lines vere 
constructed should be kept clearly in view ;_ then an- 
ticipated advantage in building these lines has been 
the ultimate settlement of the country rather than the 
direct returns from the railways themselves, and the 
policy of the State. Government has been to use the 
railway systems of the Commonwealth for the devel- 
opment of the: country’s resources to the maximum ex- 
tent consistent with the direct payment by the cust- 
omers of the railways of the cost of working and inter. 
est charges. Further, the money has been spent in 
developing immense agricultural, pastoral, and mineral 
resources, which add tothe wealth of the community 
while the benefits conferred in providing a cheap and 
convenient mode of transit, and in generally futhering 
trade and the best interests of the Commonwealth, 
are incalculable.” 

“The story of State management of railways in 
New Zealand reads like a romance. The railways,are 
used to aid the cause of education. Children in the 

reliminary grades are carried free to school. Older 
children are given season tickets at merely nominal 
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rates. Solid concessions are given to children ard 
teachers for excursions. The Minister of Railways 
figures that the department loses on these trips, but 
he justifies the low rates on the ground that “frcm 
an educationaf point of view very markec and 
beneficial results must follow,” thus subordinati-g 
the lower forms of wealth to the higher. Books ee 
carried to arf from libraries at one-fourth the parcal 
rates. Passenger fares and freight rates are reduccd 
involuntarily and the service is greatly improved. 
Railways are used at cost or less to redistribute the 
unemployed. and to seftle the people on the land. Ths 
Railway Department works in harmony with the labour 
department in securing work for the workers. A def - 
nite effort is made to relieve congestion in cities and t2 
attract the slum dwellers to healfhy homes in the st- 
burbs. Factory and holiday excursions are encourgad ia 
every possible way as a matter of public policy. Rail- 
way construction is arranged so as to be most vigorou; 
in ‘dull seasons. In the farmers’ busy season worl. 

on the railways is slackened. This New Zealand recorc. 
is of great interest for the admirable illustration of the 
railway usefulness under enlightened management 

which’ is possible only when the railway system of © 

country is owned and managed by the State.” 

The first extract is taken from_the offic 
cial Year Book of the Australian Common. 
wealth. . 

Had railways in India been as useful to 
the indigenous population of the coun 
as they are in other countries to their 
population, there would have been less 
objection to the sinking of capital in them 
in the present state of the country. _ 

As we have observed before, railway 
expenditure is the second biggest item in 
the budget for 1919-20, consisting of £17% 
millions of capital expenditure for con- 
struction and £61%4 millions for renewals 
from revenue,—total £242 millions, or 
more than 36 crores of rupees. It is true 
that during the last three years, the capi- 
tal outlay on railways was not very 
heavy, but that is no reason why the 
expenditure should be so lavish in the 
coming year. It will be seen from extracts 
from Mr. G. K. Gokhale’s speeches given 
below that there was a time when very 
much smaller *°expenditure on railways 
was objected to. F 

The capital sunk in railway should not 
be supplied out of the current revenues 
of the country. Generations yet unbozn 
are to reap the advantages of railways. 
Hence, if necessary, they as well as our- 
selves should pay-for them. This mey 
be equitably arranged by building ra.l- 

ways out of capital obtained by loans, 
the interest on these loans, 50 long as 
they are not repaid, being paid by us 
and our children and their children, &c. 
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Eu: it railways are built from ‘current 
revenues, Only the living generation pays 
for them, which is not just. If the rail- 
ways prove very paying, they can, after 
Faying interest, also provide for a sink- 
img fund by means of which gift course 
of time the loans are entirely repaid. 
Our views are supported by what Mr. 
G. K. Gokhale said in some of his Budget 
speeches. In 1909 he said : 

_. “The present year is a year of deficit, but the 
2icn’ble Member includes the small surplus, for which 
he budgets for next year, among the ways and means 
af meeting capital expenditure. This means that even 
f the expected surplus is not realised, the estimated 
amount will be devoted to railways construction out of 
cash balances. Again, as Ihave already pointed out, 
shis year's deficit includes a sum of 2 million under 
railway charges, which represents the portion of an 
unity payments devoted to the redemption of capital. 
Thus our surpluses, whenever they are realised, are to 
go to railway construction, and in addition to that, a 
sum of $ million a year out of current revenues is to 
be devoted to the redemption of railway capital ! My 
Lord, I protest respectfully but with all the emphasis 
at my command against this policy. It is, in the 
circumstances of India, unjust and unjustifiable, and 
even from the standpoint of sound financial administra- 
tion, it.is wholly unnecessary.” 


- Mr. Gokhale’s budget speech in 1907 
contains the following passage : 

“I know there is the standing pressure of the 
European mercantile community _ to expend every 
available rupee on railways, and these men are powerful 
both in this country and in England. But, my lord, 
the Government must resist this pressure in larger 
Mhiterests. so far at any rate as the surpluses are 
concerned. Time was, not long ago, when the 
Covernment never thought of spending more than four 
or five crores a yeag on railways. And ten years ago 
Sir James Westland protested sharply against the 
manner in which programme after programme of rail- 
way construction was being pressed on him in breath- 
less succession, It is true that in those days the rail- 
ways were worked at a net loss to the state, and that 
in that respect the position has now undergone a 
change. Still 134 crores is a very large amount to 
spendin any one year on railways and yet the Hon’ble 
Member has thought it necessary to be apologetic in 
making the announcement !_ My lard, I have no objec- 
tion to the Government using its borrowing powers as 
freely as possible to push on railway, which now rest on 
a sound commercial basis. But it seems to me most 
unfair that the loans thus raised should be supple- 
mented by the proceeds of taxation.” 

_ in 1919-20 a loan of £10 millions 
will be raised. But it is not expressly 
for railway construction, and even if it 
were, if would not meet even half the 
railway expenditure, the balance having 
to be met from the proceeds of taxation. 

_ The same speech from which an extract 
has ‘been made above, contains the 
following passage, , 


y 
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“Coming now to larger questions, I find that I must 
renew my earnest and emphatic protest against the 
manner in which our surpluses still continue to be 
expended as capital outlay on Railway construction. 
My lord, I have spoken repeatedly on this subject in 
previous years, but I feel the injustice of the present 
argangemient so strongly that I must ask the council 
to beaf with me while I urge once again, as briefly as 
I can, my reasons why a change of policy is imme- 
diately called for inthis matter. This is the ninth 
successive year when a substantial surplus of revenue 
over expenditure has been realised, and it is clear that 
the era of surpluses has not yet come to an end, The 
total of these surpluses during these nine years stands 
at the high figure of 37 crores of rupees, or about 25 
millions sterling, and nearly the whole of this amount 
has been spent as capital on railways. [ Nearly the 
same amount is going to be spent in the one year, 
1919-20, not in nine years, against which Mr. Gokhale 
raised his voice!—Ed., M. &. ] Now a surplus 
is so much more money taken from the people, either 
through miscalculation or in other ways, than was 
needed for the requirements of Government. And, as 
it is not possible to return this money to the taxpayers 
in a direct form, what the Government is bound to do 
with it is to apply it to purposes which are most 
calculated to benefit the mass of the people. And the 
question that we must consider is this—what is the 
most urgent need of the mass of our people at the 
present day ? Judging from the manner in which the 
surpluses are applied year after year to Railway 
construction, one would conclude that, in the opinion 
of the Government, what the people needed most was 
a vigorous extension of railway facilities. Now, my 
lord, I respectfully submit that such a view of the 
Situation is not justified by the circumstances of the 
country. The claims, for instance, of Sanitation on the 
attention of the Government are at the present day 
infinitély stronger and more urgent than those of 
railway construction. Already an enormous sum has 
been spent on railways in India, while next to nothing 
has so far been expended on the construction of sanitary 
works. With so many towns in the country decimated 
by plague year after year, with cholera and malaria 
committing their havoc in other parts, with the death- 
rate of the country as high as 35 per thousand as 
against 16 per thousand in England, 1 do not see how 
the Government can continue to leave sanitation 
practically to take care of itself. Let the council con- 
sider what difference it would have made to the 
country, if the surpluses of the Jast nine years-+37 
crores of rupees—had been devoted to sanitary works 
instead of to Railway construction !......My lord, it 
will not do for the Government to say that sanitation 
is the concern of Local Bodies and it is for them to 
find the money required to improve it. Most of our 
towns are extremely poor and the present distribution 
of the resources between the Government and the 
Local Bodies is of a most unsatisfactory character, 
How unsatisfactory it is may be judged from the 
fact that, while there has been a plethora of money 
in the Government exchequer for the last nine years, 
most of our local bodies have all the time been strug- 
gling with serious financial difficulties and some of 
them have been in a state not far removed from 
bankruptcy. Without, substantial - assistance, there- 
fore, from the Government in meeting “the large 
capital outlay which modern sanitary .works require‘ 
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Local Bodies will never be able to grapple with the 
problem of improved sanitation; and to my mind 
there can be no more desirable object on which the 
Government might expend its surpluses. The Supreme 
Government should call upon the Provincial Govern- 
ments to assist sanitary projects liberally out of their 
own ordinary revenues, and whenever a surplus 
is realised, it should, as a rule, be placed at the 
disposal of Provincial Governments for pushing on 
the construction of sanitary works.” 


In the course of his budget speech for 
1902, Mr. Gokhale observed : : 


_."The English mercantile classes have been con- 
ciliated by undertaking the constriction of railways 
on an unprecedentedly large scale—programme follow- 
ing programme in breathless succession—sometimes 
in spite of the protests of the Finance Member—a 
policy which, whatever its advantages, has helped 
to destroy more and more the few struggling non- 
agricultural industries that the country possessed and 
throw a steadily increasing number on the single 
precarious resources of agriculture. And this railway 
expansion has gone on while irrigation, in which the 
country is deeply- interested, has been more or less 
neglected.” 


The Relative Importance of Functions 
of the State. _ 

The budget of the Government of India 
1919-20 gives one a clear idea of its con- 
ception of the relative importance of the 
different kinds of work which it has to do. 
Let us show this by means of a tabular 
statement of the Imperial allotments for 
different kinds of work : 


Kinds of Work, Allotment in Rs. 


Fighting 61,79,25,000 
Railways 36,30,00,000 
Irrigation 60,00,000 
Agriculture - 14,53,500. 
Education 55,15,500 
Industries _ nil. [could not find out] 
Science, ete., 46,69,500 


As we have shown by clear analysis of 
the objects for which States keep them- 
selves in readiness to fight, the Indian 
army is intended mainly for Imperial pur- 
poses, including the preservation of India’s 
dependence on England. This is the most 
important object for which the British 
Government exists in India. Next to it, 
come railway construction and mainten- 
ance. And we have shown that the rail- 
ways in India are mainly either strategic 
or commercial. The strategic object is 
mainly an imperial object. And as com- 
merce;-including export, import and dis- 
tribution, is mainly European commerce, 
the main benefit accruing from it goes to 
foreigners. What harm railways have 
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done to indigenons industries 
shown above, 

The allotment shown against-scienc2 is 
for the scientific and miscellaneous dep:.rt- 
ments. : 

The Table shows that in the opirion 
of the Gofernment of India preparec:n2ss 
for fighting and the construction <nd 
maintenance of railways are far mo5re 
important than ail the other functions of 
the State, includimg education, sanitation,: 
advancement of agriculture and manutlac- 
turing industries, irrigation, &c. !. 


The Tilak-Chirol Case. 


The Leader of Allahabad is®ne o~ che 
ablest dailies in India. Itis an orgar of 
the Moderate section of Indian politiciaas, 
and cannot as such be accused of partia- 
lity for Mr. B. G. Tilak. It is for tais 
reason that we give below the observa- 
tions of the Leader. Mr. Tilak has rot 
had justice in its proper sense, of ~he 
British or any other variety, and we jo 
not think any the worse of him becaise 
he has lost his case. 


It can be easily imagined what effect woulc have 
been produéed on the mind ofa British jury by Sir 
Edward ‘Carson’s passionate political and racial 
appeal to their prejudices, when he ‘emphasized the 
result of a verdict in Mr. Tilak’s favour oa the 
Government of India and white officials in Incia’, 
Mr. ‘Tilak's countrymén cannot endorse Sir Edva d’s 
opinion that he ‘had had the most profound Eri ish 
justice’, It 1s notorious that he has nothadit Me 
was awarded eighteen months in 1897 on flagrant 
misinterpretation by the late Sir Arthur Stzache- of 
‘disaffection’ as’ meaning ‘absence of affection’. “he 
later sentence of six years’ transportation, commvzcd 
to one of simple imprisonment, was monstrously sev -re, 
On both’ occasions the Indians who were ir. th> jary 
returned a verdict of not guilty, and they alone kt ew 
the language in which the impugned articles were 
written. In the present case itself it came out trat 
the defendant received valuable assistance trom -he 
Government of Bombay, which gave him access to 
private documents in the archives of the state znd 
even officials of thgt Government were virtually placed 
on special duty to unearth material for him. if .: is 
Sir Edward Carson’s opinion that all this is ‘the most 
profound British justice’ he is welcome to think so, 
but then its value will have to be assessed differen ly, 
It isan irony that of all people it should hzve fa en 
to Sir Edward Carson, the ‘Ulster King’, who ccm- 
mitted atrocious seditious acts, to prevent the visacs 
of the British Government and Parliament tak:ng ef.ect 
in Ireland, to conduct the case against Mr. Tilak If 
Mr. Asquith’s Government had acted with cour: ge 
and justice and prosecuted Sir Edward Carsor, b2 
would perhaps have spoken differently. Instcad, t iat 
Privy Councillor (!.) was rewarded with a scat‘n he 
Cabinet—a most curious sequel to the propagaida 
in which he indulged, and an act that was rgltly « 
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resented by the whole of Nationalist Ireland. Sir 
Jo-n Simon was perfectly right when he pointed out 
thet in the 1897 trial of Mr. Tilak ‘not a word was 
sa:3 zbout the murder of Mr. Rand’ Not only that, 
bez ir. W. H. (afterwards Mr, Justice) Crowe, the 
sessians judge who tried Chapekar for the murder of 
M-. Rand, almost went out of his way ~ say from 
the bench that he had taken particular care to see if 
there would be any evidence of conspiracy but there 
wes none whatever. He held Chapekar alone respon- 
sinle for the dastardly deed. Sir John Simon vainly 
paced that ‘even the devil-should have. his due’, 
‘Tiet unnameable being might conceivably have it, 
but “fr, Tilak has not had it and heis far from bein 

a ‘devil’. We have many and serious differences wit 

him, but nothing will deter any of his countrymen 
fror: acknowledging his great qualities of ability, 
ecurage, patriotism, determination, purposefulness. 
Ve sympathize with Mr. Tilak in the loss of the suit 
‘ith costs. 


Hunger-strike in Hazaribagh. 


We have received information that 
<hirty-one Bengali state prisoners in 
Hazaribagh Jail had determined to hun- 
ger-strike, it is said, on account of the 
‘nezshness of the Superintendent, on 
account of their being punished with soli- 
tary or separate confinement for slight 
2ause or no cause, on account of their 
beng in rags, on account of the privileges 
given them after the last hunger strike 
Seng taken away from.them, and on 
account of their petitions to the Supreme 
and Local Governments having proved 
3fno avail. Itissaid that they received 
‘petter treatment in Bengal Jails. These 
men have never had any trial ptblic or 
‘nx camera, and have been kept in confine- 
ment on mere suspicion. Their cases 
pzght to be thoroughly enquired into. 
There must be some reason why of all 
jails, hunger-striking should he thought of 
in Hazaribagh jail and that more than 
ence. There is no fun in trying to starve 
one’sself to death. The ends of justice can 
te met either by releasing,them or bring- 
ing them to public trial. And the least 
that should be done for them is to see that 
they receive humane treatment. 


Release of All Interned Sinn Feiners. 


In Great Britain, Government, welearn, 
tad decided to release all Sinn Feiners 
who had been for so long interned there, 
and no doubt they are now all free men. 
‘These internees are not meré suspects, . 
they actually took part in rebellion 
against Great Britain and in the agita- 
tion in Ireland against the British connec. 
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_tion. As a party they are far stronger 


and better organised than the Indian 
state prisoners or internees. And yet 
they have been released! The difference 
in treatment is easily accounted for. The 
Sinn Feiners are white men and there is 
parliamentary representation and almost 
fully developed local self-government in 
Ireland. The conditions are different here. 


Not one Political Prisoner in the 
Philippines. - 


Sir William Meyer, our late Finance 
Member, recently visited the Philippine 
Islands in order to study political, econo- 
mic and other conditions there. He had 
somehow got the idea in his brain that 
the jails in the Philippines were full of 
political prisoners.. But on visiting the 
Prison Bureau, he was, to his keen dis- 
appointment, informed that there was 
no political prisoner in any Philippine 
jail! The Philippine Review writes :— 


Sir William called on some of our Government 
officials and visited some of our public institutions, 
and, we hope, carried away with him ideas that might 
be of service in the adoption of the new policies and 
new methods in the newer relationship between Europe . 
and the also newer Orient. To quote an instance: 
His belief that the Bureau of Prisons was full of 
political prisoners, because of what has been made to 
prevail abroad as to our way of living, i.e., as profes- 
sional insurrectors, etc, was undone by his official 
visit to the said Bureau and the negative reply of the 
Director of said institution to his inquiry, that there 
was absolutely no political prisoner in that ward. 
Such is the difference between the Philippines, allowed 
to run her own government, and soon to embark into 
a new, independent, national life, and the life of the 
so-called European colonies in the Far East - held 
through the force of arms for economic and political 
reasons. ‘Their jails will continue to be full of political 
ptisoners, while ours, empty of them. The Islands 
will continue to be, and still-grow, content, and happy 
at the policy of unselfishness here so nobly pursued 
by America, while the so-called European colonies: in 
the East will continue to be the place of _ political 
discontent, of revolutions, of insurrections. The old 
argument of backwardness, which furnished the chief 
reason for the colonization of Oriental countries should 
fall down under the weight of the example given by 
the Philippines, which was in no better condition than 
India, and which is making wonderful advance in 
politics, in education, in commerce, in business, and in 
many other lines, 


The Imperial Budget. 


The principal points of the Finance 
Member’s Budget Statement laid before 
se Imperial Legislative Council on March 

, are i 
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1918-19. 1919.20. 
££ £ 
Estimated Imperial Revenue 74,250,000 86,250,000 


Actual Imperial Revenue 85,250,000 
Estimated Imperial Expendi- 

ture 71,780,000 85,382,090 
Actual Imperial Expenditure 89,750,000 2. 
Realised Deficit . 4,500,000 


868,000 


The causes of the Deficit in 1918-19 
as detailed below are accounted for as 
under in millions of pounds : 


. Estimated Surplus 


Adverse Factors : 


Increased Expenditure under War Gift 12% 
Ordinary Army Increase 2% 
Loss under Land Revenue 1% 


Propitious Factors : 


Net Profit on Exchange 4% 
Net Rallway Improvement 248 
Custome Increase 1%, 
Mint Increase 1% 


The Surplus in the Budget for 1919-20 
is accounted for in millions of pounds as 
under : 


Increased Receipts : 


Customs and Mint 1% 
Reduced Receipts : 
Net Railway Returns (allowing for 
renewals} ; als 
Income Tax Ye 
Increased Expenditure : 
Railways (Capital Expenditure) 18% 
Reduced Expenditure : 
Army 2% 
Political Department 2 
Miscellaneous and Refunds 1 


The following figures represent the pro- 
posed Railway Programme : 
Proposed Capital Expenditure £17,700,000 
Renewals from Profits £6,500,000 
_ The following are the proposed changes 
in taxation : 
Addition : 
Excess Profits Tax, Gross Yield ™m 
Remissions : 
Income-Tax abolished for incomes 
below Rs. 2,000 %4- . ; 
Income-Tax and Super-tax concessions 
to Excess Profits tax-payers ; 1% 
In presenting the Budget in its final 
form on the 21st March the Finance Mem- 
ber said the estimated: surplus had been 
reduced from £868,000 to £669,000, pro- 
vision having been made for larger outlay 


“£200,000 and in the 
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in Bombay and the Central Provinces for 
famine reliefs. The preliminary estimates 
laid before the Council on the 1st Ma-ch 
have thus been revised in the light cf che 
latest information. The Financial Secre- 
tary’s explanatory memorendum has a 80 
been checked and brought up to date. The 
final figures of the revised estimates ‘or 
1918-19 and the bpdget estimates for 19_9- 
20 are given in separate formal statements. 
The broad results as regards the reviced 
estimates for 1918-19 on the Imperial s de 
are that now the total revenue is expected 
tostand at £85,298,000, or a deficit of 
£4,568,000, ascompared with $4,320,0)0 
previously estimated. The deterioration 
of rather over £2,000,000 is due to a 
number of variations of which a falling-7ff 
in the Customs revenue ammounting to 
Land revenue of 
£140,000 are set off by some small in- 
provements under other heads. -Itis also 
expected tospend more on famine rel ef 
but this will be met from the Famine -:n- 
surance grant and it does not affect eitker 
surplus or deficit. 

For the year 1919-20 the revenue is ncw 
expected to amount to £86,375,000 and 
the expenditure to £85,706,000 taken in 
the financial statement, or a reduction .n 
the surplus of £200,000. This is main y 
due to scarcity in Bombay and the Central 
Provinces, where the relief grant for tug 
year 1919-20 is already exceeded. Thy 
have ajso included in the budget, sine 
the publication of the financial statemen-, 
a sum of £33,000 to form the nucleis 
of a new public health fund. The Finance 
Member fully appreciates, he said, tke 
importance attached by  non-officic.] 
members of the Viceregal Council tp 
the necessity of strengthening the equip- 
ment of the Government for dealing 
with epidemic diseases ‘such as the recert 
disastrous owtbreak of influenza and ke 


considers it desirable to emphasise by 4 


small initial grant the Government, accer- 
tance of the principle that central me- 
chinery for dealing with these matters 
should be developed. ‘The net result cf 
the moéification in- the Provincial bué- 
gets is that there will be a sligkt rc. 
duction in the collective surplus of th: 
provinces anticipated during the pas: 
year from £1,073,000 to £979,000 during 
the current year. Their estimated drafts or 
their balances will be increased fron. 
£1,641,000 to £1,918,000 mainly cue tc: 
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increased provision for civil works ex- 
feaditure in Burmah and Bombay. ° 
Of the 85°3, millions of pounds the esti- 
ciated expenditure during the year 
7£19-20'a sum of 41°20 million of pounds 
“2s been set apart for Military Expendi- 
cure, 17°75 millions for original capital 
expenditure on Railways and a sum of 
850 millions for repairs and replace 
mznts of rolling-stock &c.—altogether the 
arovision for Railways’ thus amounting 
<0 24°25 millions sterling. For Education 
che allotment is £367,700 ; for Medicine 
=185,900 ; for Sanitation £144,000 ; for 
Azriculture £96,900; for Scientific and 
Miscellaneous Expenditure the sum laid 
azart amounts to £311,300; while the 
ccoposed expenditure on Irrigation and 
k.ndred works amounts to £400,000 only. 


In a country, where according to Mr. 


Boriar Law, one of the British statesmen 
of the first-rank and erstwhile Prime~ Mi- 
mister of England, owing to the loyalty 
afthe Indians the British garrison could 
be “enormously reduced” even during the 
~orld-war, such abnormally heavy Mili- 
tary expenditure as 48°28 per cent. of the 
entire outlay budgeted for can by no 
means be justified by any argument when 
many other expenditure heads of the 
Budget have been almost totally neglected. 

We could perhaps find some justifica- 
. dion for the proposed heavy outlay on 
Railways which bring in such a large 
return to theState in the way of Prone 
arising therefrom. Btt these profits to 
‘the State could be enormously increased, 
but for the railways in most cases being 
under the management of the. companies 
the share-holders of which are, moreover, 
>aeople other than Indians. The Govern- 
ment, however, is quite indifferent in res- 
pect of the working of the Railways under 
the direct control of the State, repeated 
demands of the public ndétwithstanding. 
In reply to a question asked by Mr. 
‘Sarma, in the Imperial Legislative Council 
on the 7th Mareh Sir A. R. Anderson 
said: ‘Regarding the future management 
of the East Indian Railway, the present 
arrangements will continue till the 31st 
December, 1924, after which the direction 
will be transferréd to India. In the mean- 
time, an inquiry will be set on foot to 
modify, as may be deemed best, the future 
management of ‘State Railways ii - India.” 
Thus we find that the huge labours of the 
Committee appointed by the Government 
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of India about a couple of years ago tocon- 
sider the question of the management 
by the State of the railways owned by it 
have. resulted in bringing forth the pro- 
verbial mouse. 

- Thus while lavish expenditure has 
‘matked the Budget in regard to the Army, 


Railways, the expenditure proviided for . 


necessary projects of social amelioration 
and material advancement of the ‘people 
has been miserably below the mark. The 
prospect of continued starvation of the 
schemes for improving the condition of the 
people cannot but be a source of great dis- 
tress to them. : 
While thus the serious’ and most urgent 
needs of the people have been neglected in 
the preparations of Sir James Meston’s 
Budget the Finance Member has been care- 
ful enough to make am-le provision for 
the prosecution of the New Delhi scheme— 
a scheme necessitated by the quite un- 
necessary and uncalled for transfer of 
the Imperial capital from Calcutta which 
from its very inception in 1911 hasalways 
been condemned trom all sides, According 
to the estimates a sum of £53,833% willbe 
spent during the current year in sanitation 
alone in New Delhi while the sanitary 
needs of the.entire India have such a meagre 
recognition, as indicated above. It will be 
remembered that with the object of saving 
money at the crisis of the war the Govern- 
ment had decided to stop work at new Delhi. 
But this is how it has been saving money., 
The figures represent initial outlay on. the 
new capital : In 1917-18 they spent £250,- 
543; in 1918-19, £286,700 ; inand 1919-20 
itis estimated tospend £300,000. Lord 
Hardinge’s estimate for building the new 
Capital ‘was, it will be remembered, 
£4000,000. Already nearly £3,000,000 
has been spent, and the work is scarcely 
more than begun, and the country will be 
fortunate if it escapes with less than 
£25,000,000 if-not more on this fad of a_ 
new Capitalat a time when money is most 
urgently needed for the amelioration of 
the unfortunate ‘millions of the people in 


‘ -habiting this vast Peninsula. 


The one and only redeeming feature of 
Sir James Meston’s present Budget is 
his decision to free incomes below two 


“Rs. 2,000 per:annum from income tax. 


-The Finance Member said: ‘‘There can 
be no question that the Ks.1,000 minimum 
is now a serious hardship, and we have de- 
cided to raise the taxable limit of income 
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to Rs, 2,000. Weestimate that we shall> 


thereby lose 75 lakhs or £500,000; but 
we shall relieve no fewer than 237,000 pet- 
ty assessees, out of the total number 
(381,000) for people who pay the taxnow. 
But the taxable minimum income even ia 


England where the the people are in¢ont-_ 


parably more prosperous than in India, 
~ has never been so low as in this country. 
The Income tax, it will be remembered, 
is a war-tax in its origin. It was first 
adopted in England, by William Pitt in 
1798 as an expedient for raising funds to 
meet the drain imposed by the Napoleonic 
Wars. Pitt’s was a comprehensive tax 
upon income of every kind, whether it 
were derived from land, capital or indus- 
try. It endured for four years, and was 
re-introduced asa property tax in 1803. 
Three years later it was fixed at ten per 
‘cent. on all incomes over £150 
Rs. 2,250] a year, those incomes stand- 
ing between £50 and £150 being subject 
to a graduated scale. This tax was 
abolished in 1816, the year after Water- 
loo, and remained in abeyance until 
1842 when it was revived by Sir Robert 
Peel. The Act of that year provided 
» for the exemption of all incomes under 
£150, and those which stood above 
‘that sum were subject to a uniform tax of 
“geven pence in the pound. In 1855, the 
effect of the Crimean War was to raise the 
tax to one shilling and four pence in the 
pound. But in 1874 it fell to two pence, 
and from that low figure it has almost 
steadily risen, until the tax has become 
an integral and important feature of- the 
fiscal system in England. India is, how- 
ever, not England where, besides, the tax- 
able minimum income has until recently 
been, as we have noticed above, always 
higher and in a graduated scale. But war 
or no war we have been paying continu- 
ously the Income tax for more thana third 
of a century now, the minimum taxable 
income being in the first decade or so 
Rs. 500 per annum! We are, however, 
thankful for the smallest mercies and we 
are certainly grateful to Sir James Meston 
for raising the minimum taxable income to 
Rs. 2, 000, per annum. R. M. 


The Position of the Press in Different 


Countries. 


The Independent of Allahabad has 
* earned the thanks of all Indian journa lists 


‘by compiling the following statement of — 
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the position of the Press in most of the 
civilised countries of the world :— 

England.—Complete Freedom of the Press« 

Scotland,—Press is Free. 

Treland.—Séizure of a newspaper is provided for, 
but there is nothing like depositing security at the 
inception of a paper. Pi . 

U. S. A-&The Freedom of the Press is guaranteed 
by the very Constitution. ; 

British Colonies.—Press is free. 

. Hungary.—The constitution of 1867 secures liberty 
of the press. : ey ; 

Relgium,—By the Belgian Constitution of 7th 
February 1831 it is declared that the Press is Free. 

. Brazil—By Art. 179 of the Constitution of 1824 
every one is entitled to publish His thoughts. _ 

‘Argentine Republic.—Liberty of the Press is one uf 
the rights secured by the Constitution. 

Chilli.—Liberty of the Press is secured by the 

nstitution. 
= Denmark.—In 1849 the Press was declared free. 

France-With the republic, the Press has been 
made free. : 

Germany.—Press [aw affirms liberty of the Press, 

Greece.—Press is free. 

Holland.—Press has been free for very long. 

- Ttaly.—B. Art. 27 of the Political Code of Sardinia, 
granted by Charles Robert, on 4th March, 1848, and 
still in force the Press is free. ae 
" Mexico—Liberty of writing and publishing is 
inviolable. © ze 

Norway.—Libetty of the Press is secured by the 
Constitution. 7 

Ottoman Empire-~By Art. 12 of the Constitu- 
tion of 23rd December, 1876, the Press was recog- 
nized as free. 7 

“ Portugal.—Liberty is secured to the Press. 

Rumania.—Liberty is secured by the Constitution, 

Spain.—Press is free. - - 

Sweden.—Libeity of the Press is declared to be thle 
privilege of every Swede. - ; 

Switserland.—Liberty of the Press is secured by 
the Constirhtion. ' 

Both England and India -have reason 
to be proud of the fact that the Press 
in India is not free. 


Indian Newspapers which have 
. . Suffered. 
Sometime ago the Independent pub- 


lished the following list of.the papers in 

. India which have had to furnish security 
under the provisions of the Press Act :—~ 

Rs. 

The “Bombay Chronicle” 2,000 
The “Amrita Bazar Patrika’’. 5,0G0 
. “New India”... (Forfeited) —. 10,0C9 
2 ." (Fresh Deposit) 2,000 
_ The “Mahratta” ... 1,000 
The “Modern Review” - 509 
The “Dacca Herald” 500 
“New Times”... sé 400 
The “Home Ruler” at 509 
The “Searchlight”... , 500 
The @Kesari” sat 5,000 
The “Hindvasi” . ae 7,008 
The “Hindustan”... ae we, «§@8 
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To this list we may add the name of 
our Bengali magazine the Prabasi, which 
also has had to furnish a security deposit 
cf Rs. 500. The list would have been still 
more edifying than it is, ifthe reasons for 
Cgemanding security, in every case, could 
te known and published. So far as the 
idodern Review and the Prabasi are con- 
cerned, the reason was that formerly they 
were printed at the Kuntaline Press and 
row they are printed at the Brahmo 
Idission Press, which involved new decla- 
razions being made; and that occasion 
was seized by the Magistrate to demand 
security! Our information is that the 
Moderate “Bengali weekly the Sanjibani 
iad to deposit Rs. 1000 as security when 
:ts old printer died and a new man had to 
declare himself as printer. Mr. Bhupendra- 
aéth Basu used all his influence to avert 
such a fate, but did not succeed ; the 
Sanjibani was not exempted. 

New. India has corrected the list pub- 
ished by the Independent as follows :— 

In the list of the Press Penalties, (p.2), imposed 
on National Papers, the statement asto New India 
s very incomplete. It should run : 

New India (Ist Security) Rs. 2000 (forfeited). 
iy and, Rs. 10,000 (returned by Mr. 
Pelly on change of proprietorship). 
” 3rd ,, Rs, 2000 (forfeited). 
‘i 4th ,, Rs. 10,000 (retained by Mr. 
J. C. Adam, when proprietorship 
changed after Mrs. Besant’s re- 
lease, and her resumption of 
Edtorship, Oct. 1917. Mr. Adam 
still holds Rs, 12,000), * 
Press, printing Commonweal and New 
india. Rs, 2000. 

Perhaps the Jndependent and Mr. P. T. Chandra 
will kindly correct. He might also add : 

Vasanta Press (Theosophical), Rs. 5000, 

No interest is paid on the Rs. 17,000 held by the 
Local Government or their agents, and a continuing 
fine is thus inflicted, outside the law, of Rs. 598 
annually, reckoning interest at 34 per cent. 

The figures published by the Allahabad 
paper were taken from® Mr. P. T. 
Chandra’s forthcoming book entitled the 
‘National Cyclopedia.” Mr. Tajuddin, 
saperintendent of the central bureau for 
tue help of Muslim internees, Delhi, has 
sent the Allahabad journal a supplement- 
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ary list, consisting of the Muslim papers 
that have been dealt with under the Press 
Act since 1910. The list is long, but we 
reproduce it as a matter of public duty. 


1. “The Comrade”, English weekly, Rs. 2,000 for- 
feited. 
2. 
3. 
4, 

2,000 deposited. 

5. “The Comrade”, English weekly. Fresh Security 
of Rs. 10,000 demanded. 

6. “Rafiq”, Urdu daily. Rs.600 forfeited. Rs. 2000 
dernanded, 

7. “Muslim Gazette’, Urdu weekly, Rs. 2,000 de- 
manded. 

8. “Zamindar’, Urdu daily, Rs. 2,000 forfeited. 
Rs. 10,000 forfeited with all the Press machines and 
material. 

9, “Al-Hilal’, Urdu Hlustrated weekly, Ra. 2,000 
forfeited. Rs. 10,000 demanded. 

10. “Al-Balagh”’, Urdu Illustrated weekly, Re. 
2,000 demanded. 


¢Hamdard”, Urdu daily Rs. 2,000, forfeited. 
“Tauheed”, Urdu weekly, Rs. 2,000 demanded. 


11. “Tarjuman”, Urdu daily, Rs. 500 deposited. 
12. “Sadaqat”’, Urdu daily, Rs. 500 deposited, 
13, ‘Jamhoor”, Urdhu daily, Rs. 500 deposited 


censor appointed, editor externed and interned. 

14. “Nagash”, Urdu daily, Rs.500 deposited, cen- 
sor appointed, editor externed and interned. : 

15. “Rahbar”, Urdu datly, Rs. 500 deposited, cen- 
sor appointed, editor externed and interned. , 

16. “Millat’’, Urdu daily, Rs. 500 deposited, 
censor appointed, editor externed and fnterned. 

17. “Risalat”, Urdu daily, Rs. 500 deposited, 
censor appointed, editor externed and interned. 

18. “Nai-Roshni”’,Urdu daily, Rs. 2,000 demanded, 
deposited, Rs, 500 forfeited. 

19. ‘“Masawat’, Urdu daily, Rs. 2,000 deposited. 

20. Iqdam’’, Urdu daily, Rs. 500 (?). 

21. ‘“Oudh Punch”, Urdu weekly, Rs.500 forfeited, 
Re. 2,000 demanded, 

g2. “New Era’, English weekly, Rs. 


2,000 
forfeited. Rs. 10,000 demanded. 


28. ‘The Observer’, English Bi-weekly, Rs. 2,000, 
forfeited. 

24. ‘Vakeel”’, Urdu Bi-weekly, Rs.500, Deposited. 

25. “Urdu-!-Moalla”, Urdu monthly, Rs. 2,000 
demanded. 

26. ‘‘Punjab”, Urdu daily, Rs. 500, demanded. 


27. The Ishtaraqi Press publishers of ‘‘Inqilab”, 
Urdu weekly, Rs. 500, deposited. 


28. N.P. W. publishers of ‘‘Congrees”, Urdu daily, 
Rs. 500 deposited. : 


29. Darvesh Press of ‘Khatib’, Urdu weekly, Re. 


“500, deposited. 


The newspapers mentioned suffered in one of three 
ways: either they were called upon to deposit 
security, or had the security already deposited, for- 
feited and were made to pay fresh and larger security, 
or, failing to pay the impost demanded had to 
close down. ; 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE FOREST 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. ° 


the unrealised future, but in part the 

realised future itself. Everybody ad- 
mits the truth, that, in the grandfather, 
lies dormant the potential grandson, who 
is to carry the growth of his ancestry to a 
further stage, or in anewdirection. Butit 
is also true that the grandson is practically 
born in the grandfather. New additions 
are made and modifications effected, but 
some keynote, thatis to'dominate the racial 
life, has already been achieved in the life of 
the grandfather. 

This is the reason, why every race of 
people has its tradition of the Golden Age 
inthe past, because we never can trust 
our future, ifit does not carry some great 
promise bequeathed to it: It 1s not enough 
for us to know, that our future is growing 
out clearer from the nebulous adumbration 
of a primitiveage, we must also be assured 
that it has already shown itself distinct in 
its achievemnts in the past. Every great 
people holds its history so valuable because 
of this, because it contains not mere 
memories, but hope, and therefore the 
image of the future. Man has hisinstinctive 
faithin heredity. He feels, that, in heredity, 
that which is to come has been proved in 
that which has been,—in great heredity, 
the great conclusion is perpetually present 
in the process. And all history is man’s 
credential of his future, signed and sealed 
by his past. 

The physical organisation of the race 
has certain vital memories, which are 
persistent, which fashion its nose and 
eyes in a particular shape, regulate its 
stature and deal with the pigment of its 
skin. In the ideal of a race, there also run 
memories that remain constant, or, in case 
of alien mixture, come back repeatedly, 
even after the lapse of long intervals. 


T% past not only contains, initsdepths, 


~ 


These are the compelling forces, that 
secretly and inevitably fashion the future 
of a people and give characteristic shape 
to its civilization. In our Shastras, it 
is held that our desires are the creative 
factors which originate and guide our 
future births. Likewise every race has its 
innate desires, ofits former days, leading 
it through the repeated new births of its 
history. Any people which lacks, in its 
racial mind, these inherited aspirations, 
merely drifts, till it sinks in the current of 
time ; it never creates its own history. In 
a word, it does not renew its birth, but 
is merged in the amorphous vagueness of a 
ghostly existence. 

Therefore, it is of great importance for 
us to know, whether, as a people, we 
carry in our subconscious mind some® 
primal aspiration, which alone can guaran- 
tee us a Uefinite future of our own. If we 
still have that, strong and living, it will 
save us from extinction, or from the per- 
petual shame,—worse than death,—of the 
life of imitation, or parasitism. When we 
are threatened with loss of self-respect ; 
when onr mind is overwhelmed with the 
idea, that there can be only one type of 
civilization worth the name, and thata 
foreign one; yhen our one conscious 
desire is to strive with all our might, by 
begging, borrowing or stealing, towards 
some ideal of perfection which can onl 
be related to us,as a mask to a face, ora 
wig toa head,—then our only hope lics 
in discovering some profound creative 
desire persistent in the heart of our race, 
inthe subconscious mind of our people. 
For, in the long run, it is our sub-consci- 
ous nature which wins, and it is the deeper 
unseen current of the mind which secretly 
cuts its own path and reaches its own 
goal,—not the conscious waves on the 
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sutface, which clamorously make them- 
selves obvious and vigorously storm at 
the present time. 

J have said elsewhere, that,the environ- 
ment, in which we see the past of India, 
‘ie the forest, the memory of which per- 
meates our classical literaturé and still 
haunts our minds. The legends related in 
our great epics cluster tinder the sublime 
shade of those ancient forests; and, in 
che forest, the most intense pathos of 
human life found its background in the 
greatest of our romantic dramas. The 
memory of these sacred forests is the 
one great inheritance which India ever 
cherishes through all her political vicissi- 
‘tudes and economic disturbances. 

But we must know, that these forests 
were not merely topographical in their 
Significance. We have seen that the history 
of the Northmen of Europe is resonant 

_ with the association of the sea. That 
sea, also, is nota mere physical fact, 
but represents certain ideals of life which 
still guide their history and inspire all 
their creations. In the sea, Nature pre- 
sented herself to. these men in her aspect 
of a danger, of a barrier, which seemed to 
be at constant war with the land and its 
children. The sea was the challenge of 
untamed Nature to the indomitable human 
soul, And man did not flinch; he fought 
and won ; and the spirit of fight continued 
‘in him. tielooked upon his place in the 
world as extorted from a hostile scheme 
of things, retained in the teeth of* opposi- 
tion. His cry is the cry of triumph of 
defiant Man against the rest of the uni- 
verse. - 

This is about the people who lived by 
the sea, and rode on it as on a wild 
champing horse, clutching it by its mane 
and making it render service from shore 
to shore. But in the level tracts of Arya- 
varta men found no barrier between their 
lives and the Grand Life that permeates 
the Universe. The forest gave them shel- 
ter and shade, frnit-and flower, fodder and 
fuel; it entered into a close living relation 
with their work and leisure and necessity, 
and in this way made it easy for them to 
know their own livés as associated with 
the larger life. They could not think of 
their surroundings as lifeless, separate, 
or inimical. So the view of the Truth, 
which these men found, was distinctly 
different from that of those of whom we 
have spoken above: and their relation- 
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ship with this world also took a different 

turn, as they came to realise that the 

gifts of light and air, of food and drink, 

did not come from either sky or tree or 

soil, but had their fount in the all-per- 

vading consciousness and joy of universal 

ife.e They uttered quite simply and 

naturally afeay fag ara wrawfe faeaq— 
“All that is, vibrates with life, having ¢ 
emerged from the Supreme Life,” 

When we know this world as alien to 
us then we know it as a thing mechanical, 
built by a divine mechanic or by a chance 
combination of blind forces. Then our 
relation to it becomes the relation of 
utility, and we set up our own machines 
or mechanical methods to deal with it 
and make as much profit as our know- 
ledge of its mechanism allows us to do. 
Then we are apt to say that Knowledge 
is power. This view of things does not 
altogether play us false, for the machine 
has its place in this world. And there- 
fore, not only this material universe, but 
also human beings can be used as machines 
and made to yield results. But the view 
of the world which India has taken is 
summed up in one compound word— 


afer. Its meaning is that Reality, 
which is essentially one, has three aspects. 
The first is sat, the principle of Being, 
whose first information comes to us 
through our senses; it relates us to all 
things through the relationship of common 
existence. The second is chit, the principle 
of Knowing; it relates us to all things 
through the relationship of mind. The 
third 1s ananda—the principle of Enjoying 
—which unites us with all things through 
the relationship of love. Our conscious- 
ness of the world as that of the sum total 
of things that exist or that are governed 
by universal laws is imperfect according 
to the true Indian view,—but it is perfect 
when our consciousness realises all things 
as spiritually one with it and therefore 
capable of giving us joy. Our text of 
daily meditation contains the truth of 
the,one and the same creative force appear- 
inginan undivided stream of manifesta- 
tion in our consciousness and in the world 
of which we are conscious. They are one, 
as the East and the West are one, which 
only our self divides into contradictions. 
For us the highest purpose of this world 
is not merely living in it, knowing it and 
making use of it, but realising our own 
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selves init through expansion of sympathy 
and emancipation of consciousness, not 
alienating and dominating it but com- 
prehending and uniting it with us in bliss- 
fal union. The Man whom you only use is 
a machine; the Man whom you only study 
is a material for your knowledge. Byt 
your friend is neither a machine to® you 
nor a psychological curiosity, (though 
- consciously or unconsciously he does take 
his part asa machine of work and asan 
object of study for you), his ultimate value 
lies in his giving you opportunity to lose 
your selfin hislove. This is bis aspect of 
dananda—his truest aspect for you, which 
comprehends his other two aspects in 
harmony. And to know the highest truth 
of all existence as that ofa friend is truly 
Indian. This view of the world as the. 
world of life and love, as the manifesta- 
tion of the Supreme Soul whose nature is 
to realise his unity in the endlessness of 
the varied, has come to us from’ the great 
peace of our ancient forest. 

_When Vikramaditya became king, 
Ujjain a great capital, and Kalidasa its 
poet, the age of India’s forest retreats had 
passed. Then we had taken our stand in 
the midst of the great concourse of 
humanity, and the Chinese and the Hun, 
the Scythian and the Persian, the Greek 
and the Roman, had crowded round us. 
But even in this age of pride and pros- 
perity, the longing love and awe of 
reverence with which its poet sang about 
the hermitage, shows what was the 
dominant ideal that occupied the mind of 
India, what was the one current of 
memory that continually flowed back 
through her life. 

In Kalidisa’s drama Shakuntala, also, 
the hermitage, which dominates the play, 
overshadowing even the king’s palace, 
has the same idea running through,—the 
recognition of the kinship of man with 
conscious and unconscious creation alike. 

A poet ofa later age, while describing 
a hermitage in his Kadambari, tells of 
the posture of devoutness in the flowering 
lianas as they bow to the wind ; of the 
Sacrifice offered by the trees scattering 
their blossoms; of the grove sounding 
with the lessons chanted by the 
neophytes, and the mantras which the 
parrots, constantly hearing, had learned 

pronounce ; of the wild fowl enjoying 

aishva-deva-bali-pinda—the food offered 
-o the divinity which is in all creatures,— 


and of the ducks coming up from the lal<, 
near by, for their portion of the grass-seei, 
spread in the cottage yards to dry ;.of t12 
deer caressing with their tongues tu.: 
young hernfit boys. Itis again the sari: 
story. The hermitage shines out, in ¢] 
our ancieyt literature, as the place whe. 
the chasm between man and the rest »” 
creation has been bridged. 

In the drama of other countries, where 
the human characters violently drow1 
our attention in the vortex of their pa - 
sions, Nature occasionally peeps in, bu: 
she is almost always aetrespasser, wh) 
has to submit urgent excuses, or bo.’ 
apologetically and depart. Butin all ou: 
dramas, which still retain their fame 
such as Mrichchhakatika, Shakuntala 
Uttara-Rama-Charita Nature stands oi 
her own right, proving that she has he- 
great function, to impart the peace of th 
eternal to the human passions and tc 
mitigate their violent agitations whict 
often come from the instability of spiritua 
lameness. 

The frenzied fury of passion, described 
in two of Shakespere’s youthful poems. 
stands isolated upon its own pedestal of 
unashamed conspicuity. It is wrenched 
away naked from the cover of the All; it 
has not the green earth or the blue sky 
around it; the many-coloured veil of 
nature has been impatiently swept away 
from its face, bringing to our view thg 
fever which is in man’s desires, and not 
the healing balm which encircles it in the 
universe. 

Ritusamhara is clearly a work of Kali- 
dasa’s immaturity. The song of youthful 
love sung in it sounds from the funda- 
mental bass notes of human passion,—it 
does not reach the sublime height of reti- 
cence that there is in Shakuntala or 
Kumara-Sambhava. But the tune of these 
voluptuous outbreaks, being set to the 
varied harmosy of Nature’s symphony, 
loses its delirious shrillness in the expanse 
of the opensky. The moon-beams of the 
summer evening, resonant with the mur. 
muring flow of fountains, add to it their 
own melody; in its rhythm sways the 
Kadamba grove, glistening in the first ccol 
rain of the season ; and the south breezes 
wait into its heart the wistfulness of the 
scent of the mango flowers. 

In the third canto of Kumara Sambhava, 
while describing the boisterous emergence 
ot youth at the sudden coming of Madara 


4.45 
(Eros), Kalidasa has been careful to avoid 
givirg this outburst of passion an abnor- 
mal supremacy within the narrow field. of 
view of exclusive humanity. His genius 
basked in the sunshine of the human spirit, 
where it pervades the spring flower and 
the harvest of the autumn; gud _ that 
genius never played at focussing it intoa 
point ofignition upon the naked flutter- 
ing heart. Kalidasa has shown a true 
reverence to the divine* love-making of 
Sati by making his narration ofitasa 
central white lotus floating on the world- 
wide immensity of youth, in which the 
azimals and trees have their rhythm of 
liie-throbs, It is a sacred flame of longing 
wiose lamp is the universe. 

Not only its third canto, but the whole 

of tue Kumara Sambhava poem is painted 
tupcn a limitless canvas. Its inner idea is 
deep and ofall time. It answers the one 
question that humanity asks through all 
ics endeavours :—How is the birth of the 
kero to be brought about,—the brave one 
who can defy and vanquish the evil demon, 
when he sweeps upon the scene, laying 
waste heaven’s own kingdom? This is 
‘the greatest of all problems for each indi- 
vidual, and it forces itself in ever-new, 
ever-recurring forms upon each race and 
nazion, and this is the one problem which 
perists in most of our poet’s works,—in his 
Shakuntala, Raghuvamsha and Kumara 
Sambhava. 
* It becomes evident that such a problem 
sad become acute in Kalidasa’s time, when 
the old simplicity of Hindu life had “broken 
=p. The Hindu kings, forgetful of their 
giagly duties, had become self-seeking 
epicureans, and India was being repeated- 
ly devastated by the Shakas. 

But what answer does the poem give 
<=c the question it raises >—-Not that more 
armaments were needed, or that a league 
of powers should be formed, or that some 
mrechanical adjustment of pelitical balance 
hud to be effected. Its message is that 
the cause of weakness lies in the inner 
lve of the soul. It is in some break ot 
harmony with the Good, some dissocia- 
tion from the True. When gain is com- 
pieted by giving up, when love is fulfilled 
by self-sacrifice, when passion is purified 
by the penance of the soul, then only is 
heroism born,—the heroism which ‘can 
save mankind from all defeat and disater, 
When the ascetic Shiva—the Good—was 
lest in the *passive immensity of his soli- 
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tude, heaven was in peril. And when 
beautiful Sati—the Real—was all by her- 
self, in her unwedded selfsseclusion, the 
demons were triumphant. Only from the 
union of the exuberant freedom of -the 
‘Real with the tranquil restraint of the 
Good comes the fullest strength. 

Vitwed from the outside, India, in the 
time of Kalidasa, appeared to have reached 
the zenith of civilization, excelling as she 
did in luxury, literature and the arts. 
Kalidasa himself was not free from the 
prevailing tone, and the outer embellish- 
ment of his poetry is as daintily luxurious 
as'must have been the decorative art of 
the period. This, however, is only one 
aspect in which his age influenced the poet. 

But what sudden passion for sacrifice, 
efor the austere discipline of the life of 
aspiration, troubled our Goddess of Poesy 
amidst the luxury of her golden bower ? 
It was the eternal message of the forest, 
that can never be silenced, and like a 
refrain, simple in its purity, comes up 
again and again, through all noisy dis- 
tractions of discord,—the message to free 
our consciousness from the accumulations 
of desire, to win our immortality, by 
breaking through the sheath of self, the 
self which belongs to death. From his seat 
‘beside all the glories of Vikramaditya’s 
throne, the poet’s heart yearned for the 
purity of India’s past age of spiritual 
striving. And it was this yearning which 
took shape and impelled him to go back 
to the annals of the ancient kings of 
Raghu’s line. 

“J fain would sing,” says Kalidasa, in 
his prologue, ‘‘of those whose purity went 
back to the day of their birth, whose 

’striving went forward till attainment, 
whose empire knew no bounds but the 
seas, whose adventurous journeys reached 
up to the high heaven, who offered obla- 
tions to the sacred fire in accordance with 
injunctions, made gifts to the needy in 
accordance with their wants, awarded 
punishments in accordance with the crime, 
and regulated every wakeful activity in 
accordance with the hour,—who accu- 
mulated treasure’ for the sake of redis- 
tribution, tempered their utterance for 
the sake of truth, desired victories for the 
sake of glory, entered into wedlock for 
the sake of progeny,~-who practised learn- 
ing in their childhood, attended to wealth 
in their youth, took to the hermitage in 
their old age, cast away their bodies 
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when they had attained the supreme 
union. Of these would I sing, though 
Ilack all wealth of language; for their 
great merits, entering my ears, have dis- 
turbed my heart.” 

But it was not in a pan of praise 
that his poem ended. What had troubled 
his heart becomes clear, when we corfe to 
the end of his Raghuvamsha. What was 
the life story of the founder of this line of 
Kings ? Where did it begin ? 

The heroic life of Raghu had its pro- | 
logue in a hermitage, showing that its 
origin was ina life of purity and self-res- 
traint, led there by Raghu’s royal parents. 
The poem is not ushered in with the pomp 


and circumstance befitting the history of . 


a great kingly line. King Dilip, with his 
consort, Queen Sudakshina, has entered 
upon the life of the forest. The great mon- 
arch is busy tending the cattle of the her- 
mitage. Thus opens the Raghuvamsha 
amidst scenes of simplicity and self-denial. 
But it ends in the palace of magnificence, 
in the wealth and luxury which divert the 
current of energy from the truth of life to 
the heaps of things. There is brilliance in 
this ending, as there is in the conflagration 
which destroys and devastates. Peaceful 
as the dawn, radiant as the tawny-baired 
hermit boy, is the calm strength of the res- 
trained language in which the poet tells us 
of the kingly glory crowned with the halo 
of purity,—beginning his poem, as the day 
begins, in the serene solemnity of its sun- 
rise. And lavish are the colours in which 
he describes the end, as of the evening, elo- 
quent for a time with its sumptuous 
splendour of sunset, but overtaken at last 
by the devouring darkness which sweeps 
away allits brilliance into the fathomless 
abyss of night. ' 
In this beginning and this ending of his 
poem, lies hidden the message of the forest 
which found its voice in the poet’s words. 
With a suppressed sigh he is saying: 
“Look on that which was and that which 
is! Inthe days when the future glowed 
gloriously ahead, self-discipline was es- 
teemed as the highest path, self-renuncia- 
tion the greatest treasure, but when down- 
fall had become imminent, the hungry fires 
of desire aflame at a hundred different 
points, dazzled the eyes of all beholders.” 
When the lust of self-aggrandisement is 
unbridled, the harmony between enjoy- 
ment and renunciation is destroyed. By 
concentrating our pride or desire upon a 
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limited field, the field of the animal lif2, we 
seek to exaggerate a portion at the ex- 
pense of the whole, the wholeness wh ch is 
in man’s life of the spirit. From this res- 
ults evil. Ghat is why renunciation 
becomes necessary,—not to lead to destitu- 
ve but tp restoration, to win back the 
All. 

Kalidasa in almost all his works, has 
depicted this break of harmony between 
enjoyment and refunciation, between the 
life that loses itselfin the sands of the self 
and the life that seeks its sea of eternity. 
And this is characteristigally represented 
by the unbounded impetuousness of kingly 
splendour on one side and the serene 
strength of regulated desires on the other, 
I have already given above an illustration 
of this from the Raghuvamsha. Even in 
the minor drama of Malavikagnimitra we 
find the same thing in a different manner. 
It must never be thought that, in this 
play, thé poet’s deliberate object was to 
pander to his royal patron by invi-ing 
him toa literary orgy of lasciviousness. 
The very Nandi contradicts this and 
shows the object towards which this play 
is directed. The poet begigs the drama 


with the prayer, “aamitiasy avaqe 7 
aataraiatamim” : “Let God, to illumine for 


us the path of truth, sweep away 3ur 
passions, bred of darkness.” The God, to 
whom this prayer ‘is uttered, says the 
poet, is one in whose nature Eternal 
Woman is ever commingled, in an asectic 
purity 5flove,—who stands in the sacred 
simplicity of barenness in the midst of his 
infinite wealth. The unified being of Hara 
and Parvati is the perfect symbolism of 
the eternal in the wedded love of man and 
woman. The poet opens his drama w:th 
the invocation of this spirit of the Div ne 
Union. It is quite evident that tuais 
invocation carries the message in it wth 
which he greeted his kingly audience. The 
whole drama is to show in vivid colour 
the utter ugliness of the treacherous 
falsehoods and cruelties inherent in all 
passions that are unchecked. In this play 
the conflict of ideals is between the king 
and the queen,—between Agnimitra and 
Dharini, between the insolent offence 
against all that is good and true, ard 
the unlimited peace of forgiveness that 
dwells deep in the self-sacrifice of ‘ove, 
The great significance of this contrasz lizs 
hidden in the very names of the hero and 
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the heroine of the drama. Though the 
name ‘Agnimitra’ is historical, yet it 
symbolises in the poet’s mind the deso- 
lating destructiveness of uncontrolled 
desire,—just as did the name af Agnivarna 
in Raghuvamsha, Agnimitra,—‘the friend 
af the fire’,—the reckless persqn, who in 
his love-making is playing with fire, not 
knowing that, all the time, it is scorching 
him black, till the seed of immortality 
perishes at the core of hts being. And what 
a great name is Dharini, signitying the 
fortitude and forbearance that comes of 
the majesty of squl! What association it 
carries of the infinite dignity of love 
purified by the sacrificial fire of self- 
abnegation rising far above allinsult of 
base betrayal! Can anybody doubt what 
effect the performance of this drama 
produced upon the royal looker-on, what 
searching of heart, what humility, what 
reverence for the love that claims our 
best worship by the offer of its’ patient 
worship of service ! 

In Shakuntala, this.conflict. of ideals 
has been shown allthrough the drama, 
by the contrast of the pompous heartless- 
ness of the king’s court and the natural 
purity of the hermitage, the contrast of 
the arrogance displaying itself upon the 
hollow eminence of convention, and the 
simplicity standing upon the altitude of 
truth. The message of the poet is uttered 
by the two hermit boys, when they enter 
the king’s palace, just before the impend- 
ing catastrophe of Shakuntala’s life, the 
naked cruelty of which is skilfully hidden 
by the episode of the curse, though it was 
unbared a moment before through the 
shameless sélf-confession of fickleness by 
the king, when he listened to the lamenta- 
tion of Hamsapadika, one of his numerous 
victims. The message is :— 


ammafaa ata: ofacafafaa Wag Fa Ba 
safes auifacinfrs yaatiay wate | 


“We look upon these devotees of pleasure 
as he, who has bathed, looks upon the 
unclean, as the pure in heart upon the 
polluted, as the wide awake soul looks 
upon the slothful slumberer, and as the 
one, who is free to move, looks upon the 
shackled.” 

And what is the inner meaning of the 
curse that follows the hermit girl in this 
drama, till she is purified by her penance ? 


I am sure, according to the poet, it is the 
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same curse from which his country at that 
time suffered. There were two guests who 
knocked at thegate of Shakuntala of 
whom one was accepted and the other 
refused. The king, as an embodiment of 
passion and worldliness, came to her and 
she readily yielded to his allurements. 
Butewhen after that the duty of the higher 
life, the spirit of the forest ideal, stood 
before her in the guise of an ascetic, she * 
in her absent-mindedness did not ‘notice 
him. And what was the result ? She lost 
her world of desire for which she had 

forsaken her truth. And in order to 

regain that world as her own by right she 

had to follow through suffering the path 

of self-conquest. The poet was aware 

of the two guests who sought entrance 

into the heart of his country,—the devotee 

of pleasure and power who conies secretly 

without giving his real name and insin- 

tiates himself into trustful acceptance, and 

the seeker of spiritual perfection who 

announces himselfin a master’s voice, in 

clear notes, WaaZ W:—'l am here!” And 

to his dismay he found his country baring 

her heart to the former to be betrayed by 

him. It is evident that kings of that 

period were deeply drawn into the eddy 

of self-indulgence and were fighting each 

other for power, the love of which leads 

men into the insanity of suicide. The 

fatal curse of falsehood is always genera- 

ted when power and success are pursued 

for their own sake, when our baser 

passions shamelessly refuse all claims of 
justice and self-control. The poet had 

one lingering ray of hope in his heart. 

He could not but believe that his country 

had not lost her reverence for her tapaswi, - 
the guest who brings to her door the 

message of everlasting life: only her mind 

was distracted by some temporary out- 

break of temptation. He was certain 

that she would wake up in sanctifying 

sorrow, and give birth to her Bharata, 

the hero who would bring to her life 

unity and strength oftruth. There was 

a note of assurance in the poet’s voice 

when through his great poems Kumara- 

Sambhava and Slfakuntala he called her 

to come back once again to her purity of 
life and realisation of soul, the call which 

is true for other times and other countries 

also. For the curse still remains to be 

worked off by humanity for the inhospi- 

table insult offered to the Eternal in 

Man. . 2 
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The drama of Shakuntala opens with 
a hunting scene, where the king is in 
pursuit of an antelope. This indulgence 
in sport appearslike a menace symbolising 
the spirit of the king’s life clashing against 
the spirit of the forest-retreat, where all 
creatures find their protection of dové. 
And the pleading of the forest-dwellers to 
the king, to spare the life of the deer, help- 
lessly innocent and beautiful, is the plead- 
ing that rises from the heart of the whole 
drama. 


4 Ge a ve, ae, ufemaiszatag | 
wef eagle go-cretfaaria: a 


“Never, oh never is the arrow meet for 
piercing the tender body of a deer, as the 
fire is not for burning flowers.” 

The living beauty, whose representative 
in this drama is Shakuntala, is not aggres- 
sively strong like the callous destructive- 
ness of lust, but, through its frailness, it is 
sublimely great. And it is the poet’s 
pleading which still rings in our ears 
against the tgly greed of commercialism in 
the modern age, against its mailed fist of 
earth-hunger, against the lust of the 
strong, which is grossly intent upon killing 
the Beautiful and piercing the heart of the 
Good to thequick. Once again sounds the 


warning of the forest, at the conclusion of - 


the first act, when the king is engaged in 
fateful dalliance with the hermit girl :—“‘O 
Tapaswis, hasten to rescue the living spirit 
of the sacred forest, for Dushyanta, the 
lord of earth, whose pleasure is in hunting, 
is come.” It is the warning of India’s 
past, and that warning still continues 
against the reckless carnival of the present 
time, celebrated by the lords of Earth, 
whose pleasure is in hunting to death with 
their ruthless machines all that is beantiful 
with the delicacy of life. 

In Kumara-Sambhava, the friend and 
ally of Indra, the king of the Gods, is 
Madana, the god of desire. And he, in his 
blindness, imagines that he can unite Shiva 
and Parvati by the delusion created by 
the madness of the senses. It is the same 
as when we try to reach our perfection 
through wealth and power, through the 
intensity of boisterous self-seeking. That 
is not to be. At last Parvati’s love was 
crowned with fulfilment through her 
penance of self-sacrifice. The moral of 
the Kumara-Sambhava is- the same- as 


the teaching of the Upanishat : awa wear, 
4 


44.9 


“enjoy through renunciation’, Ww «<¥ 
wufeera, “Enjoyment must not be through 
greed.” 


One thing which we must rememb-r is 
that the life in ancient India was not a] 
forest life,#nor is the heart the only orgar 
we possess in our vital organism. But 
the heart lies in the centre of our tody 
it purifies our blood and sends our li‘e- 
current through the ramifications of al. 
the channels in our body to the extrerit:es 
ofour limbs. Our tapovana was just sucl 
a vital centre of our social body. Ini 
throbbed the rhythm of our life’s ebk anc 
flow: it gave truth to our “thorgh<s 
right impulse to our feelings, and gvidiag 
force to our work. We distinctly see, from 
the works of our poet, that the teazhing 
of the forest was not towards the irertiz 
of passivity, but towards true heroism 
and victory. It was not towards suppres 
sion of action, but its purificeticn 
towards giving it freedom of life by 
removing obstructions. 

We know of other great systems ir 
which there is a special insistence upor 
sacrifice and resignation. JdSt as heat is 
an important factor in the proces o. 
creation, so is pain an essential recgent 
in the formation of man’s life. It melts 
the intractable hardness of his spirit, and 
wears away the unyielding crust whick 
confines his heart. But the Upanrishat 
enjoins renunciation, not by way o. 
acceptafice of pain, but for the pu-posc 
of enjoyment of truth. Such renunciatior 
means an expansion into the Universal, <¢ 
union with the Supreme. It is thc 
renunciation of the cocoon for the freedcm 
of the living wings. So that the idea 
hermitage of ancient India was not ¢ 
theatre where the spirit should w-estlc 
with the flesh, or where the moraszic 
order should gry conclusions witk the 
social order,—it was to establich ¢ 
harmony between all-our energies and thc 
eternal reality. Thatis why the reletion: 
of Indian humanity with beast anc biré 
and tree had attained an intimacy -vhicl. 
may seem strange to people of other lands 
Our poets have told us that the tapevacz 
is shantarasaspadam,—that the emotiora 


-quality peculiar to the forest-retreat is 


Peace, the peace which is the emotiona. 
counterpart of perfection. Just a. tac 
mingling of the colours of the spectrum 
gives us white light, so when the fac-lties 
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of our mind, instead of being scattered, 
flow in a united stream, in harmony with 
the uhiversal purpose, then does peace 
result—the peace which pervaded India’s 
forest retreats, where man was vot 
separate from, and had no quarrel with, 
the rest of his surroundings. * 

The two hermitages, which we have in 
the drama of Shakuntala, serve to give a 
magnitude to herjoy and sorrow. One of 
these hermitages was on earth, the other 
on the border of the abode of immortals. 
In the first, we see the daughter of the her- 
mitage watching’in delight the union of the 
sweet flowering creeper with the mango 
tree round*which it has twined ; or busy 
rearing motherless young deer with hand- 
fuls of grass-seed, and picking the spear- 
grass out from their tender mouths, 
soothing the pricks with healing oil. This 
hermitage serves to make simple, natural _ 
and beautiful the love of the king for the 
hermit girl, The other hermitage was 
on the great cloud-like massive Hemakuta 

eak, standing like Shiva, with his locks 

of forest-growths and tangled creepers, 
lost in meditation, its gaze fixed on the 
sun. In tl%$, Marichi, the revered 
preceptor of both Gods and Titans, 
together with his wife, was engaged in 
the pursuit of self-realisation. There, 
when the young hermit boys would play- 
fully snatch from the lioness her suckling 
mab, its distress would greatly exercise 
the tapasa-Mother. The second hermitage, 
in turn, serves to mellow with a great 
peace and purity the sorrow and insult 
which had driven Shakuntala there. 

It has to be realised, that the former is 
of the earth, the region of the mortals, 
the latter of heaven, the region of the 
immortals. In other words, the one 
represents ‘what is,’ the other ‘what 
should be.’ The unceasing movement of 
‘what is’ is towards ‘what should be.’ It 
finds its true freedom in that movement. 
The first is Sati—tbe Real—the last Shiva, 
the Good. In the life of Shakuntala, like- 
wise, the ‘what is’ had to findits fulfilment 
in the ‘what should be.’ What was of 
the earth had to come, through the path 
of sorrow, to the border of heaven. 

‘Those wha have followed the evolution 


of the principal idea in this drama,— - 


its seed-life in the soil of passion, its deli- 
verance of harvest in the sunlight of the 
purity of self-abnegation,—will understand 
the ‘great poet Goethe’s criticism of 
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Shakuntala, 
single verse :— 
‘‘Wouldst thou the flower of the spring and 
fruit of the mature year,’ 
Wouldst thou what charms and enrap- 
tures and what feeds and nourishes, 
Wouddst thou heaven and earth iv one 
name entwined, ‘ 
I name thee, O Sakuntala, and all is said.” . 


For in Shakuntala the reconciliation is 
given, through the penance of pain and 
sacrifice, to the pair of contraries, that 
which attracts and that which gives 
freedom, the limitation of self and the 
dedication of self to the Eternal. Goathe’s 
own drama Faust, in its first and in its 
second part, tries to show the same sepa- 
ration and then reconciliation between 
the Real and the Good, between Sati and 
Shiva. 

However, my point is this, that the 
scene of such reconciliation is depicted, 
both in Shakuntala and in Kumara-Sam. 
bhava, upon the background of the 
tapovana, showing whence the spring of 
the ideal harmony welled forth, the. 
harmony between Nature and man, be- 
tween the life in the individual and life in 
the All. 

Inthe Ramayana, Rama and his com. 
panions, in their banishment, had to 
traverse forest after forest ; they had to 
live in leaf-thatched huts, to sleep on the 
bare ground. But as their hearts felt 
their kinship with woodland, hill and 
stream, they were notin exile amidst 
these. Poets, brought up in an atmos- 
phere of different ideals, would have 
taken this opportunity of depicting in 
dismal colours the hardship of the forest- 
life in order to bring out the martyr- 
dom of Ramachandra in the strong 
emphasis of contrast. But, in the Ramaya- 
na, we are led to realise the greatness of 
the hero, notin an inimical struggle with. 


so tersely expressed in a 


‘nature, but in sympathy with it. 


Sita, the daughter-in-law of a great 
kingly house, goes along the forest paths. 


ona way ge sat at gowrfeanty 
Hevert Gaal TA We BAST | 
qaahary Thea WAIT] FINA 
Has aaa er AAAATS TWAT; | 
fafearta aterat daateaatieary 

VW TARTAG TAT TA TAT ANT 
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She asks Rama about the flowering 
trees and shrubs and creepers which she 
has not seen before. At her request, 
Lakshmana gathers and brings her plants 
of all kinds exuberant with flowers, and 
it delights her heart to see the forest 
rivers, variegated with their streams 
and sandy bank, resounding with the 
calls of heron and duck. 


awaararg gy Pager, 
aaa at ararady adiate 
wae EET TAI ASTA, 
sel a oe gefanatatz 


When Rama first took his abode in the 
Chitrakuta peak, that delightful Chitra- 
kuta, by the Malyavati river, with its 
easy slopes for landing, he forgot all the 
pain of leaving his home in the capital 
at the sight of these woodlands, alive with 
beast and bird. 


ararafyrafay fat fuftaafir:—having 
lived on that hill for long, Rama, who 
was faftaafas, lover of the mountain and 
the forest, said one day to Sita: 


asa wd we a GUA ar: 
wat Raraa eet waalafaa’ fater | 


‘When I look upon the beauties of this 
hill, the loss of my kingdom troubles me 
no longer, nor does the separation from 
my friends cause me any pang.” 

When they went over to the Dandaka 
forest, they saw there a hermitage with 
a halo round it caused by the sacrificial 
fires blazing like the sun itself. This ash- 


ram was wT wqayaraty’ the refuge of 


all creatures ; it was enfolded by Brahmi 
Lakshmi, the Spirit of the Infinite. 

Thus passed Ramachandra’s exile, now 
in woodland, now in hermitage scenes. 
The love which Rama and Sita bore each 
other united them, not only to each other, 
but to the Universe of life. That is why, 
when Sita was taken, away, the loss 
seemed to be very great to the forest itself, 
The extinction of a star is doubtless a 
mighty event in the world of stars; and 
we would know, if we had pure vision, 
that any infliction of injury in the heart of 
a true lover gives rise to suffering which 
belongs to all the world. Sita’s abduction 
robbed the forest of the most beautiful of 
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its blossoms, the ineffable tenderne:s of 
human love,—that which imparted the 
mystery of a spiritual depth to al its 
sounds and forms. - . 
Strangely enough, in Shakespeare's 
dramas, like those of Kalidasa, we find a 
secret veifi of complaint against tHe 
artificial life of the king’s court, the lif: of 
ungrateful treachery and falsehooc. And 
almost everywhere, in hisdramas, forest. 
scenes have been introduced in connec'ior 
with some working of the life of uns2rupul- 
ous ambition. Itis perfectly obvicus in 
“Timon of Athens’—but there Nature 
offers no message or balm to the imjrred 
soul of man. In ‘Cymbeline’” the mcun- 
tainous forest and the cave appear in their 
aspect of obstruction to life’s opportunizies 
—which only seem tolerable in comparison 
with the vicissitudes of fortune in the 
artificial court life, as expressed by 
Belarius : 
“Did you but know the city’s usuries, 
And felt them knowingly: the art 0’ 
the court, 
As hard to leave as keep ; whose tog tc 
climb 


Is certain falling, or so slippery that 
The fear’s as bad as falling :” 
In “As You Like It” the Forest of Arcen 
is didactic in its lessons,—it does rot 
bring peace, but it preaches when it says : 
“Hath not old custom made this life 
more sweef 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not 
e these woods 
More free from peril than the envious 

corrt ?” 

In the ‘‘Tempest’’ in Prospero’s t-eat- 
ment of Ariel and Caliban we realise mar’s 
struggle with nature and his longing <o 
sever connection with her. In ‘‘Macbeth.” 
as a prelude to a bloody crime of treachery 
and treason, we-are introduced to a scere 
of barren heath where the three witchcs 
‘appear as the “personification of Nature's 
malignant forces ; and in ‘King Lear,” 
itis the fury of a father’s love turned .nt) 
curses by the ingratitude born of the urn- 
natural life of the court, that finds its 
symbol in the storm in the heath. Th: 
extreme tragic intensity of “Hamlet” anc 
“Othello” is unrelieved by any touch a 
Nature’s eternity. Excepting in a passing 
glimpse of a moonlight night in the love 
scene in the ‘Merchant of Venice” Nature 
has not been allowed in other dramas o: 
this series, including “Romeo and Juliet’ 
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and “Antony and Cleopatra,” to contri- 
bute her own music to the music of man’s 
Icve. ‘In “The Winter’s Tale” the suspici- 
oas cruelty ofa king’s love stands bare 
inits relentlessness, and Nature cowers 
before it offering no consolation. I hope 
it is needless for me to say that these ob- 
servations of mine are not for criticising 
Shakespeare’s great power as a dramatic 
poet, but to show ine his works the 
gulf between nature and human nature 
owing to the tradition of his race and 
time. It canngt be said that beauty 
of nature is ignored in his writings ; 
only he fails to recognise in them the 
truth of the interpenetration of human 
life and the cosmic life of the world. 
When literature takes for its object the 
exhibition of the explosiveness of a 
suman passion, then necessarily that 
passion is made detached from its great 
context of the universe and is shown in 
its extreme violence generated by the ins- 
tability of equilibrium. And this is what 
we find in Elizabethan dramas,—the clash 
of passions in their fury of self-assertion. 
We observe a sudden and a completely 
different atfftude of mind in the later 
English poets, like Wordsworth and 
Shelley, which can only be attributed to 
the great mental change in Europe, at 
that particular period, through the in- 
fluence of the newly-discovered philosophy 
ef India which stirred the soul of Germany 
and strongly roused the attention of 
other Western countries. bs 

In Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,’ the very 
subject,—Man dwelling in the garden of 
Paradise,—seems to afford a special oppor- 
tunity for bringing out the true greatness 
of man’s relationship with Nature. But 
though the poet has described to us the 
beauties of the garden, though he has 
shown us the animals living there in amity 
and peace among themselvgs, there is no 
reality of kinship between them and man. 
They were created for man’s enjoyment ; 
man was their lord and master. We find 
no trace of the love of the first man and 
woman sutpassing themselves and over- 
flowing the rest of creation, such as we 
find in the love scenes in Kumara-Sambha- 
va and Shakuntala and in our Vaishnava 
lyrics, where love finds its symbols in the 
beauty of all natural objects. But in 
the seclusion of the bower, where the first 
man and woman rested in the garden ot 
paradise, 
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“Bird, beast, insect or worm 
Durst enter none, such was their awe of 
man.” 
At the bottom of this gulf between 
man and Nature there is the lack of the 


message,—aurarafeay aa ‘know all that 


is, as enveloped by God’. According to 
this epic of the West, God remains aloof 
to receive glorification from his creatures. 
The same idea persists in the case of 
man’s relation to the rest of creation. 

Not that India denied the superiority 
of man, but the test of that superiority 
lies, according to her, in the comprehen- 
siveness of sympathy,—not in the aloof. 
ness of absolute distinction. 

The love of Rama and Sita, in the 
Uttara Rama Charita has permeated the 
surrounding earth, water and sky with 
its exuberance. When Rama, for the se- 
cond time, finds himself on the banks of 
the Godavari, he exclaims. wa x4at afi aar 


afaarerm % “this is the place even whose 
deer and whose trees are my friends’. 
When after Sita’s exile he comes across 
some former haunt of theirs, he laments 
that his heart, even though turned to 
stone, melts when he sees the trees and the 
deer and the birds which Sita’s own hands 
used to nonrish with water, seed and 
grass. 

In the Meghaduta, the exiled Yaksha 
isnot shut up within himself in his grief. 
The very agony of his separation from 
his loved one serves to scatter his heart 
over the woods and streams, enriched by 
the prodigality of the rains. And so the 
casual longing of a love-sick individual 
has become part of the symphony of the 
universe. And this is the outcome of the 
spirit of teaching which springs from the 
ancient forest. 

India holds sacred, and counts as places 
of pilgrimage, all spots which display a 
special beauty or splendour of nature. 
These had no original attraction, on ac- 
count of any special fitness to be cultivat- 
ed, or lived upon. Here, man is free, not 
to look upon nature as a source of supply 
of his necessities but to realise his soul 
beyond himself. The Himalayas of India 
are sacred and the Vindbya Hills. Her 


majestic rivers are sacred. Lake Manasa 


and the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna are sacred. India has saturated 
with her love and worship the great 
nature with which her children are sur- 
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rounded, whose light fills their eyes with 
gladness, whose water cleanses them, 
whose food gives them life, and from 
whose majestic mystery come forth cons- 
tant messages of the infinite in music, 
scent, and colour, bringing awakening to 
their souls. India has gained the world 
through worship,—through commifnion 
ofsoul. And thisis her heritage from her 
torest sanctuary. 

Learning does not depend on the school 
alone. Much more does it depend upon 
the receptive mind of the pupil. There 
are scholars who win diplomas, but fail 
tolearn. So do many of us frequent 
places of pilgrimage, but come away from 
the door of the invisible shrine, where 
dwells the Eternal spirit of the place. 
They imagine that the mere journey toa 
place held sacred is sanctifying, that some 
peculiar virtues reside in particular soils 
and waters. Their minds do not shrink 
at the unspeakable pollution of the water 
and the air of those places, the pollution 
to which they themselves contribute, and 
the moral filth which they allow to 
accumulate there. The salutation of wor- 
ship to the all-pervading divinity in the 
fire, water and plants, in all creation, has 
been bequeathed to us by our ancestors 
in the following immortal verse : 


A als aiste Tt ferry wararfaaw 


a atetre TR aafae ae ary aAT A: | 

But we seem to have forgotten that 
all worship has also its duty of service, 
and in order truly to realise and approach 
the divine presence in the water and the 
air we have reverently to keep them clean 
and pure and healthful. The more our 
country has lost its powers of soul, the 
more elaborate have become its outward 
practices. The inner illumination of cons- 
ciousness which is not only the object, 
but also the means of all true worship 
has, in our case, given place to the gross- 
ness of the senses and deadness of mere 
repetition of habits.’ But, even in these 
days of our spiritual sluggishness, 1 am 
unwilling to accept these mechanical 
practices as a permanent feature of India. 
itis absurd to believe as well-founded the 
idea, that a bath in a particular stream 
procures for the bather and millions of 
his ancestors a more favourable circum- 
stance and desirable accommodation in 
the after life. Nor am I able to respect 
such a belief as something admirable. 
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But my reverence goes out to tke man, 
who when taking an immersicn, can 
receive the water upon his body, aad into 
his mind as well, in a devout spir.t ;—fcer 
him the. grimy touch of habit hes not 
been able to tarnish the ever-lasting 
mystery which is in fire and earth, water 
and food ; he has overcome, by the sensi- 
tiveness of his soul, the gross materialism, 
—the spirit of contempt, of the average 
man, which impel the latter to look upon 
water as mere liquid matter. 

So long as man was unable to reclise 
an all-pervading law in the matcrial 
world, his knowledge remained petiy and 
unfruitful. But the modern max feels 
himself united to the universe by physical 
laws governing all. This is Scierce’s 
great achievement. ; 

The quest which India set to herself 
was to realise the same unity in the realm 
of the spirit, that is to say, in its com- 
pleteness. Such union enables us <o see 
Him in all who is above all else. Ard the 
wisdom, which grew up in the quiet of 
the forest shade, came out of the reali- 
sation of this Greater-than-all in the 
heart of the all. aa 

Let no one think that I desire to extol 
this achievement, as the one and the oaly 
consummation. I would rather insist on 
the inexhaustible variety of the human 
race, which does not grow straigut up, 
like a palmyra tree, ona single stem, but 
like a banian tree spreads itself in ever-nev@ 
trunks and branches. Man’s histcry is 
organic, and deep-seated life-forces werk 
towards its growth. It is hopeless to 
cater to some clamorous demand of the 
moment, by endeavouring to fashion the 
history of one people on the model of 
another,—however flourishing the latter 
may be. A small foot may be the sign 
of aristocratic descent, but the Crinese 
woman’s artificial attempt has only 
resulted incramped feet. For India so 
force herself along European lines of 
growth would not make her Europe, but 
only a distorted India. 

That is why we must be careful tc-dey 
to try to find out the principles, by means 
of which India will be able for certain to 
realise herself. That principle is neithcr 
commercialism, nor nationalism. = 3 
universalism. Itis not merely self-cete.- 
mination, but self-conquest and self-ded.. 
cation. This was recognised and followel 
in India’s forests of old; its truth was 
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declared in the Upanishat and expounded 
in the Gita; the Lord Buddha renounced 
tke world that he might make this truth a 
household word for all mankind ; Kabir, 
Nanak and other great spirtts of India 


continued to proclaim its message. India’s. 


grand achievement, which is atill stored 
dzep within her heart, is waiting, to unite 
within itself Hindu, Moslem, Buddhist, 
and Christian, not by force, not by the 
apathy of resignation, but in the harmony 
cf active co-operation. 

An almost impossible task has been set 
to India by her «Providence, a task given 
to no other great countries in the world. 
Among her children and her guests differ- 
ences in race and language, religion and 
social ideals are as numerous as great, 
and she has to achieve the difficult unity 
which has to be true in spite of the sepa- 
rateness that is real: The best and the 
greatest of her sons have called us in 
:mmortal words to realise the unity of 
souls in all human beings and thus fulfil 
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the highest mission of our history ; but 
we have merely played with their words, 
and we have rigidly kept apart man from 
man, and class from class, setting up 
permanent barriers of indignity between 
them. We remained unconscious of the 
suicidal consequence of such divisions, 
so long as we lay stationary in the tor- 
por of centuries, but when the alien 
world suddenly broke upon our sleep and 
dragged us on in its impetus of movement, 
our disjointed heterogeneity set up in its 
lumbering unwieldiness an internal clash 
and crush and wunrhythmic stagger which 
is both ludicrous and tragic at the same 
moment. So long as we disregard or 
misread the message of our ancient forest, 
the message of all-pervading truth in 
humanity, the message of all-comprehen- 
sive union of souls which rises above all 
differences and goes deeper than mere 
expediency, we shall have to go on suffer- 
ing sorrow after sorrow and endless 
humiliation, and in all things futility. 





LIFE HISTORY OF FROGS AND TOADS 


FROGS and Toads are in many res- 
pects intermediate between Reptiles 
and Fishes. From their mode of life 

they are very appropriately called 

Amphibians. 

Frogs and Toads are distributed all 
over the world except the polar regions. 
They are most abundant in the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions; and as they 
are not marine in their habits, even a 
narrow arm of the sea is generally suffi- 
cient to limit their habitat. When they 
occur on islands, it is probable either that 
their eggs have been carried by birds or 
that there has been a comparatively re- 
cent separation from the mainland. In 
absolutely desert districts also they are 
unknown ; while in countries where 
there is along dry season, followed by a 
period of rains, they are in the habit of 
being torpid, during the former; the 
length of the sleep in one Javan species 
being upwards of five months. In cold 
climates they become torpid during win- 
ter. They are abundant in India and 


South America ; andit is not a little re. 
markable that some of the largest forms 
are inhabitants of islands. They are 
represented by about a thousand species 

When the autumn sets in Frogs se.ek 
out suitable places in which to pass the 
winter. Moss-lined crannies and hollows 
in the stumps of trees are the places most 
favored ; and there they remain till the 
spring recalls them to activity. 

During this period of hibernation these 
creatures are in a state of torpor, the 
mouth and nostrils are closed and res- 
piration is all but absent, being carried 
on then entirely by means of the skin, 
Only healthy Frogs can successfully with- 
stand the rigours of the winter, the weak- 
lings die during their hibernation. 

With the advent of the spring these 
Frogs issue from their hiding places and 
congregate in considerable numbers in 
the ponds, and there they commence to 
spawn. Curiously enough, the same 
water is chosen year after year, and too, 
the same part of the pond. 
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tance that causes the tadpole to stick to 
anything the gland touches. It has no 
mouth yet, and is incapable of any move- 
ment beyond an occasional wriggle. It 
breathes by means of tiny gills, which 
at this stage somewhat resemble ears at 
the side ofthe head. In a few days the 
tail lengthens and the gills grow to be 
feathery, and then the creatures begin to 
swim freely. Gradually these new gills 
disappear, for a skin grows over them 
until they are no longer visible, and a 
horny beak-like mouth is formed. 
Respiration is carried bn now by tak- 
ing in water at the mouth, passing it 
over the concealed gills and expelling it at 
the single gill-hole at the left side of the 
head. Lungs, too, are now beginning to 
form, and the tadpole frequently visits 
the surface to exercise its new power. As 
development proceeds the gills tend to 
fall into disuse, and the lungs begin to 
predominate ; so that when the creature 
leaves the water asa Frog the gills will 
have disappeared altogether. Frogs and 
Toads have no ribs ; and consequently 
they are unable to breathe in the ordinary 
way by alternate expansiof™and centrac- 
tion ofthe cavity of the chest: and they, 
so to speak, swallow air, taking in a 
large gulp, and then closing the mouth. 
If the mouth of one of these creatures be 
kept forcibly open, death must inevitably 
- ensuejowing to the ‘impossibility of bree 
thing while in this state. 
e 


for the eggs 
the sun to 
color largely 


Eggs of Frogs—Second stage. In this sta the 
black dots have become developed and somewiil 
elongated. 


The young tadpole is a curious little By this time the part of the pond im 
creature now, jet black and just a head which thespawn was laid is a seething 
body and stumpy tail; but without a mass of wriggling black. They are the 
suggestion of limbs. Under its head is scavengers of the pond, feeding on any- 
a gland which secretes an adhesive subs- thing vegetable or animal and on the re- 





se which would decay and poison the 
“water were it not removed by them. These 
tadpoies also constitute the staple food 
of the carnivorous creatures which share 
their haunts, such as fishes, *newts and 
the numerous water insects. 


Sas Mess oans 
Eggs of Frogs—Third stage. In this sence tt 
laryze have become more developed. _ 


1 is notched. 


goes on gradually expand, and ee 
creature the familiar brown colo 
admirably protects it from un 
observations while lying at the ‘be to 
of a muddy pond. ay 

e The tadpole grows very rapidly, and 
aftera few weeks the hind toes become 
visible at the root of the tail, and the 
front legs begin to develop w 

gill chamber although as yet invisible 
from outside. Steadily these legs lengthen 
and grow stouter and by the middle of 
June the hind pair become folded in the 
position so characteristic of a Frog. Then 
the left fore-leg suddenly pushes its way 


sometimes carrying adhesive discs on the 
lower surface. +. > Faaere 
The little frog now wanders into the 
grass at the waterside feeding on the tiny 
insects it meets with. A summer shower 
will cause the simultaneous exit 
thousands of these young frogs from the 
ponds. Henceforth “it is a_ terrestrial 
creature, not an aquatic one. Bf, 
The frog restricts itself to an animal 
diet and its food must always be taken 
alive. He sits with great stolidity until 
the moving small creature comes within 
range. Then the tip of the long sticky 
tongue is shot out with lightning rapidity 
and returned instantly as if by magic 


with its quarry adhering. The tongue is 


well-developed and thick, filling the whole 
space between the jaws and being capable 
of a large amount of very quick motion ; — 
itis fixed to the inner side of the front 
of the lower jaw, with its tip pointing 
down the throat. The tongue is more 
an organ for holding its prey than an 
organ of taste. It is wanting in one group 
of frogs. In some the tip of the tongue 


_ In Frogs and Toads the lower jaw 
is very generally toothless ; but the upper 
jaw and even the palate may be armed 


e¢. with teeth, The teeth are small, simple 
m and pointed, being adapted for holding ~ 


and not for masticating. 


out through the gill-hole, but the right | 


one has to forcibly make an exit in the 
skin, and consequently 
hours later. The little creature is nowa 
veritable Frog, but with a tadpole’s tail. 
But assoon as itis the proud possessor 
of four legs the tail begins to wither. 
sort of inflammation sets in at t 

and gradually the tail shortens 
stump, and in three or four days is absorb- 
ed and so vanishes altogether. _ 

The number of toes in the frogs and 
toads is always five. In a few frogs the 
toes are furnished with claw-like nails ; 
the toes are often connected by webs, 


Appears some — 


Eggs of Frogs—Fourth stage. Now the larve 
are about to come out by biting through the tough 
egg shells, 


The brain of Frogs and Toads is ofa 
very low type. Their eyes are large and 
very highly developed, generally possess- 
ing two lids, of which the lower one is 
larger and thinner than the upper, and 
more or less transparent. In some the 
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e 
The Paradox Frog—Only 2 inches when full gr 


when it remains young it is bigge 
than when it reaches its adult st 
this account it is known as the Pa 
Frog. 

The Frogs display remarkable attention 
and care to their youngs. * 

The spur-toed frogs lay large — eggs 
singly. The tadpoles, which at birth have 
already lost their external gills 
third day after leaving the eggs, di 


Y: 
A Whiskered Tadpole and a full-grown Frog. 
Tl 


a pair of barbels hanging down from the 
corners of the mouth. 

The Toad is a small family of the Frog 
tribe characterized by the disc-like form of 
the tongue, which may be either free or 
adherent to the floor of the mouth. Short 
hind-limbs are the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Toad. It is also distingu- 
ishable by the absence of teeth in both 
jaws, and by the horizontal pupil of the 
eye. The Toads have an almost cosmopo- 
litan distribution, with the exception of 
Madagascar, Australia, New Guinea and 


the islands of the Pacific. And while the 
more typical forms are characterised by 
their terrestrial habits, rough skin, and 
creeping gait, so unlike that of the frogs, 
others are burrowing and others again 
are thoroughly aquatic. Those who are 
*in the habit of burrowing develop a 
tubercle on the head with a sharp edge 
and is used in a shovel-like manner to | 
excavate the burrow. The disc-footed 
toads are arboreal. They are practically 
harmless, though it is true that the secre- 
tion from its skin is acrid and irritating. 

When alarmed or threatened with danger 

a toad immediately stops and puffs out 
its body to its utmost capacity,at the same 
time causing the acrid secretion to exude 
from the pores of its skin, and likewise 
discharging a pure limpid fluid from a 
special reservoir, and this is not urine as 
is commonly believed to be. 

The eggs of the Toad differ from those 
of the Frog in that instead of forming an 
irregular mass with their enclosing jelly, 
they are arranged in a regular, double, 


and alternating series in the form of a 


string, which may be a yard or more in 
length. These strings are generally depo- 
sited in the water about a fortnight later 


than the spawn of the frog; and it is not 


till autumn that the young toads complete 
their metamorphosis and forsake the 
water. From that of the frog, the tad- 
pole of the toad is distinguished by its 
smaller size and blacker color. ¢ 
The vocal sac beneath the throat of the 
male is wanting in the common toad. 
There are some toads which have gained 
some distinguishing names from some of 


their peculiarities, such as the Green Toad, 


Natterjack Toad, Sharp-nosed Toad ; the 
first-named being the handsomest of all. 
There is a kind of Toad, the ground- 


color of the under surface of whose body 


is either yellow or orange, and is therefore 
known as the Fire-bellied Toad. The color 
of the belly depends on the station; the 
yellow-bellied living in streams at a con- 
siderable elevation in the mountains, 
while the orangedellied inhabits ponds 
and rivers in the plains. Another peculiar 
characteristic of this Toad is its death- 
feigning instinct. When it is afraid of any 
real or imaginary danger it lies sprawling 
on its back with its limbs as rigid as 
though in the grip of death. Another 
peculiarity of the Fire-bellied Toad is the 
great size attained by its tadpole, which 





~ 
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Sharp-nosed Triangular-headed Frog. 


is further characterized by the unusual 


development of its tail-fin. This frog is 
unknown in the British Isles, but is 
common in many parts of the European 
Continent whence it extends eastwards 
into Asia. The skin of its back is warty 
and is of olive-brown color, which may or 
may not be marbled with black ; the skin 
of the under-parts is smooth and either 
yellow or orange, with black marblings. 
It is further characterised by the trian- 
gular form of the pupil of the eye. Seah 

Many kinds of frogs spend their lives 
in trees, where there is no opportunity for 
the tadpoles to live in water ; but Nature 
is not to be beaten by trifles of this kind, 
and we accordingly find that the eggs are 
much larger than usual, thus permitting 
the whole of the tadpole-time being passed 
within the egg, and allowing the young 
to make their appearance in the world as 
full-blown frogs. Again, a frog inhabiting 
dry districts in the Solomon Islands lays 
eggs of the size of marbles in rocky situa- 
tions, from which also emerge in due 
course perfectly formed frogs. Other tree- 
frogs take advantage of the moisture con- 
tained in the cavities of the boughs or 
leaves of the trees in which they dwell ; 
so that the tadpoles may undergo their 
development either in little pools or in 
masses of froth. 

The Piping-frogs dig a hole in the 
ground near water, line it with alayer 
of scum, upon which the eggs are deposit- 
ed and left to hatch. The nests seem, how- 
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ever, always to be so placed that ata cers 
tain season they will be flooded by the 
rise of the neighbouring water. * a 

One kind of Brazilian tree-frog makes 
regular pools of a circular form in the 
shallow borders of ponds and swampg, 
such poolseing surrounded bya narrow 
mud wall, about 4 inches in height, and 
these ponds serve as nests for the tad- 
poles ; but what is most astonishing is the 
manner in which the frog smooths the 
mud-wall with its hands, as would a 
mason with his trowel. The female under 
takes the entire task of buflding. 

Another tree-frog of Brazil has acquired 
the remarkable habit of depo8iting its 
eggs in the sheaths of old decaying leaves 
of bananas, where even during the hot 
hours of the day sufficient coolness and 
moisture are preserved. These lumps are 
enclosed in a frothy white substance. The 
tailed larvae are seen struggling in this 
frothy mass ; if put into fresh water, all 
will die in a few hours. 

Stranger still is the development of 
the so-called marsupial frogs of South 
America, the females of which have a long 
pouch in the hind part of theback, wherein 
the fifteen or sixteen eggs are placed by 
the male, there to hatch -and produce 
tadpoles which undergo the usual course 
of development. 


Spotted Frogs, 
These have horns on their heads and poisonous 
glands in their bodies ; their temper is very hot and 
irritable. 


Even this is surpassed in the case of Dar- 
win’s Frog of Chili, the males of which 
take the eggsintoa special chamber in their 
throats, there to remain till they develop 
into full-formed frogs, which appear to 
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skip the usual tadpole stage, and even- 
tually hop out of their father’s mouth to 
try their own luck in the world. The 
special breeding pouch in the gullet of the 
Frog communicates with the mouth by 
qneans of a pair of slits in oo Ge of the 
mouth, one on each side of the tongue. 
The nursery arrangement which obtain 
in the Surinam Toad, a Tropical 
American species, is very peculiar. © 
toads inhabit the hottest and d 


never voluntarily leave the water: 
the dry season when many of th 
and pools give out, they are 
to bury “themselves in the mud. 
awake, however, with the com 
rainy season, and then commence the | 
ness of spawning in the flooded forests 
In the spawning season the skin 
back of the female becomes v 
thickened and softened. After 
the female by a special a 
deposits the spawn on the 
her own back. The eggs aret 
forward, one by one by the. 


asm 


‘a 
i 


South 
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gradually pressed down so as to cause 
them to sink into the soft and yielding 
skin until they become completely buried. 
When development has taken place the 
young toad becomes enclosed in a pocket- 
like cavity furnished witha thin lid ofa 
Shining horny substance. In these cells 
-the young toads undergo their full develop- 
ment, not emerging until they are minia- 
ture replicas of their parents. As a rule 
from sixty to seventy offspring are 
developed in the back of each female, but 
in some instances the number may be 


female dries up and is shed, while the 
~ honeycomb-like cells gradually close up, 
the position of each being indicated by 
ll pimple-like elevation. 

This is an ugly-looking creature, being 


one of the larger members of the group. 
tent 


it hasa depressed and triangular head, 
with small beady eyes and some protrud- 


ing flaps or filaments of skin on the upper 


lip, at the gape of the mouth, and in front 


i of the eyes, It has very distinctive star-like 


expansions on the tips of the front toes, 


which are quite separate from each other, 
and likewise the fully-webbed hind toes, 
each armed witha claw. The skin cover- 


fe ing the back of the broad depressed body, 


ri 


| like that of the head, is dark blackish- 
brown in color and dotted over with 


{y 


small tubercles, but on the under-surface 


is whitish, sometimes with a brown line 


along the middle. Each of the tubercles 


The Surinam Toad.—On its back are many cells, 
which are the nursery ofits youngs. 


or papilla on the skin of both surfaces of 


the head, body and limbs is armed witha 
minute horny spine, some of them being 
also provided with a poison gland at the 
base. There are likewise four rows of 
larger poison-glands on both aspects of 
the body. 

If the mouth of one of these toads be 
opened, it will be seen to be completely 
devoid of both tongue and teeth, although 
the place of the latter is taken in the adult 
by horny plates. The lack of a tongue 
—although not of teeth—is shared by an 
allied African family of frogs. 
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Puffy Frogs. 


There exists in the island of Ceylon a 
species of frog belonging to the same 
group as the Flying Frog of Java, in which 
the eggs to the number of about a score 
become attached to the skin of the under 
surface of the body of the female, on which 
after hatching they leave small shallow 
pits. 1 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
while in some representatives of the great 
tribe of frogs and toads the care of the 
eggs is coffided to the female who may 
develop special structural modification for 
their accommodation, in other species this 
office 
who may likewise possess special appli- 
ances to aid him in the task. The best 
examples of this species are Darwin’s 
Frogs of Chili described before and the so- 
called Midwife Toad of France and South- 
ern Europe. 

Unlike the great majority of frogs and 
toads which deposit their spawn in water, 
the female Midwife Toad lays a long 
string of from about twenty to fifty eggs 
on land in early spring. As shelays them 
she is closely attended by her partner, 
who, when the whole string is completed, 
proceeds to attach the mass to his hind 
legs by thrusting his feet into the midst. 
When the packing is completed, the eggs 
form a grape-like mass. covering the upper 
part of the hind legs and loins. In propor- 
tion to the size of the parent toads the 
eggs, which are bright yellow in color, are 
remarkably large. When fully laden with 
his burden, with which however he gets 
about actively enough, the male Mid wite 
retires to his usual abode, which may bea 


is undertaken by the male alone, 
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hole in the ground, or a chink between the 
stones in a heap or a wall, where he has 
to get through a period of about three 
weeks before the tadpoles make their ap- 
pearance. 

In order to prevent the precious eggs 
from drying up, the careful parent mak 
most of his peregrenations abroad im 
search of food by night; and if he finds 
that even this care does not keep them 
sufficiently moist,+ he refreshes them by am 
occasional bathin the nearest stream or 


ool. 

When the three weeks of probation are 
over, some instinct impéls the burdened. 
father to take to the water; and when 
once there, the tadpoles bite “their way 
through the tough envelope in which the 
eggs are wrapped, and make their appear- 
ance in the outer world. Whereas ordin- 
ary tadpoles are at first provided with 
branching external gills, in the tadpoles 
of the Midwife Toad these gills, of which 
there is only one on each side, are shed 
before hatching and_ replaced by internal 
ones, which again give place in due course 
tolungs. After the cares of the nursing 
period are over, the male loses his voice, 


The Flying Frog of Java. = 
They descend, from the tree ina slanting direction _ 


as if flying, and in this action their webbed feet are 


of much help to them which serves the purpose of so 
many wings. 
which is not resumed till the following 
February when it is continued till August. 
The arboreal frogs have large dises at 
the ends of the toes usually ; although 
smaller discs are met with in certain pure- 
ly aquatic species. One of the most curt- 
ous and interesting tree-frogs is the Fly- 
ing Frog of Java and Borneo, which comes 
down in a slanting direction from a high 
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tree as ifit flew. Its toes are very long, 
and fully webbed to their extremity, so 
that when expanded. they offer a surface 
much-larger than that of the body ; the 
fore-legs are also bordered by a membrane, 
and the body is capable of ‘considerable 
inflation. The body is about 4 inches 
ling, while the webs of each” hind-toot 
when fully expanded covers a_ surface 
of 4 square inches and the webs of 
all the feet togethers about 12 square 
inches. 
+) 


Tree Frogs. 


They can change their colors according 


4 to their 
environments. 


4 


One of the Cingalese members of the 
Senus possesses in a high degree the facul- 
ty ofchanging its hues. Where there is 
the greatest variety and bril iancy of color 


among the forest trees, 
attain their most brilliant 
tints. 
* Lande species ere Leaf-frogs from 
eir habitation, and th ( 
of hee bone “ e shape ond color 
All the Frogs change their colour ac- 
cording to the nature of their habitat : 
the tree-frogs harmonise with the foliage 
among which they dwell. In Costa Rica 
a certain toad simulates to an extra- 
ordinary degree the coloration of the 


e tree-frogs 
and .varied 
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snakes—both poisonous and harmless— 
of the same country. te 

In all the frogs and toads the skin is 
furnished with glands secreting a more 
or less milk-like fluid; the viscid milky 
fluid secreted by these glands is exuded 
during excitement, and is endued with 
fhore or less poisonous properties, being 
intended to serve asa means of defence. 
When introduced into the circulation this 
venom acts as a powerful poison, and 
the secretion of a South American species 
is employed by the Red Indians to poison 
spears and arrows used inkilling monkeys. 

There are various kinds of frogs of 
very peculiar forms and names after 
their characteristics, such as the Nar- 
row-mouthed frogs, Short-headed frogs, 
the Sharp-nosed frogs, the Horned 
frogs. In the Narrow-mouthed frogs the 
mouth is extremely narrow. The Short- 
headed frogs have very plump _ bodies, 
indeed, when the body is puffed out to 
its fullest extent, they more resemble india- 
rubber balls than frogs. The Sharp-nosed 
frog has a very large triangular head, 
ornamented with prominent ridges, and 
terminating in front in a pointed flap of 
skin ; similar flaps occupying the eyelids 
and the mouth have an enormous capa- 
city ; in color it is very variable. The 
Horned frogs or toads are remarkable 
alike for their large size and _ brilliant 
coloration, as well as for thesenormous 
dimensious of their mouths and their 
fierce and carnivorous habits; the Brazi- 
lian horned frog is the largest representa- 
tive of the genus, which attains as much 
as 8 inches in length, and is one of the 
most handsomely ornamented of the 
genus ; in some the upper eyelid is produc- 
ed into a horn-like appendage, and in 
some it is triangular and only slightly 
pointed : the skin is covered with tubercles 
above and granules below, surmounted 
by a bony shield on the back; they are 
exceedingly bold and ferocious, Ayin 
fiercely at any one who attacks them an 
maintaining their hold with the tenacity 
ofa bull-dog, at the same time uttering 
a kind of barking cry ; on other occasions 
they give vent toa peculiarly deep bell- 
like note ; when in repose they are in the 
habit of burying themselves in the soil 
with only the top of the back exposed, 
in which state they are almost invisible; 
in this position they lie in wait for their 
prey, which includes other frogs, birds 





nd small mammals, and at times they 
capture and attempt to swallow objects 
too large for their capacity. 
_ One family may be collectively termed 
Toad-Frogs, since they come neither under 
the designation of toads nor of frogs. The 
family is distributed over Europe, the 
_ Oriental region, North America, and? New 
Guinea. When an adult toad-frog is sud- 
denly seized or pinched, it utters a cry 
like the mewing of akitten, at the same 
time emitting a pungent vapour witha 
strong odor of garlic, which makes the 
eyes water, both these being apparently 
intended asa means of defence. _. 

Some frogs are edible. 

All these characteristics and peculiar- 


ry O the ordinary untravelled Indian 
i Pachmarhi is a mere name. Every 

~ one knows and reads about Darjeel- 
ing and Simla, Musourrie, Ootcumund 
and Mahabaleswar as being the summer 
capitals of the imperial or one or other of 
the various provincial governments in 
India, Pachmarhi is no doubt the summer 
residence of the chief commissioner of the 
Central Provinces but that has not made 
it famous to the lovers of hill-stations in 
India. Yet this picturesque little town 
situated on a plateau (altitude 3500 feet) 
in the Mahadeo hills of the Satpura range 
possesses some very remarkable scenery 
and deserves well at the hands of lovers 
of beauty. Pachmarhi is not a hill-station 
in the sense in which Darjeeling and Simla 
are hill-stations, neither can it, I think, 
compare with the minor ~ Himalayan 
heights of Solon, Dharampur or Kasauli 
from the point of view of climate. It only 
affords a sort of shelter to Europeans 
during the not too long summer months 
of the Central Provinees. Its average 
temperature is only 10° less than that of 
the Hoshangabad district in which it is 
situated and in this respect I think the 
climatic conditions cannot be much differ- 
ent from Tindheria on the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railway. A cool breeze is 
eltelak: tho only thing which differentiates 
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ities lead us to acknowledge that 

and toads are really some of the 
marvellous of all animals ; for what 

be more wonderful than the developm 

of the purely aquatic vegetable-feed 
gill-breathing limbless long-tailed tadpe 
into the eamphibious carnivorous lume 
breathing four-legged tailless frog or 
toad ? Not less remarkable is the shorten- 
ing of the intestinal canal as the crea 
changes its herbivorous for carnivor 
habits.* 


Cuaru BANDYOPADHYAY. _ 
. ’ ey * 


tory, The Marvels of the Universe, ané The 


<3 Fee 
* Compiled mainly from The Royal Netneahe ¥ 
Ei vA 
pedia Britannica, 10th edition. a 


PACHMARHI 


Pachmarhi in summer from the surrounding 
plains, but September and, October are 
said to be particularly coofand bracing. 
The place is easily accessible by motor from — 

Piparia on the G.I. P. Railway but the 


rs. 
ub A 


A Beggar, Pachmarhi. 


motor charges are rather high (being § 
rupees per head) and this partially a 
counts for the comparative oblivion i 
which this station has been thrown. 
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Pachmari contains some ramarkable 
scenery. The general outlook of the 
place however is not very prepossessing. 
Once the town is reached you feel as 
if you were still in the plains though 
hills surround you on all Sides. The 
town is situated practically on*a flat hill 
top many square miles in dimensions of 
which 23 are occupied by this sanitarium. 
The whole place has the appearance of 
abig park, extending over many miles, 
beautifully kept. The roads are nicely 
laid over a large country covered with 
green verdure and clumps of Harra (Ter- 
minalin chebula) and Jamun Eugenia 
Jambolina) trees, The Saj and Sal also 
abound in the place. 1 
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must be admitted that there is nothing 
of the grandeur of the Birch-hill park in 
Pachmarhi. 

In describing Pachmarhi one cannot 
miss the caves of Pachmarhi (the Panch 
Mathi or five huts) from which the 
place derives its name. These are a 
group of fine ancient caves hewn in a 
small hill rising openly from one open 
part of the plateau. Hindu tradition © 
claims these caves as one of the places 
where the Pandava brothers sojourned 
during the period of their secret wander- 
ings, but some claim for them a Buddhistic 
origin. .The caves have been cut out of 
solid rock and one wonders whether the 
Pandavas would have taken so much 


pains over a temporary hiding place ! 


The outstanding features of Pachmarhi 
scenery are however its water-falls and 
Khuds. The water-falls are numerous 


and imposing and I have not seen the like 


of them in Darjeeling nor heard of any in 
the other hill-stations which could compare 


with these. These falls are perennial, but 


in the rainy season they are really superb. 
Tn summer it is delightful to sit under 


one of these jets of water and have a 


__ refreshing shower bath. 


The Khuds of Pachmarhi are however 


more remarkable than its water-falls or 
its parks. They are a great deal more 


than what we understand by the expres- 
sion in Darjeeling or other hill stations, 
‘They are not merely abrupt and precipi- 
tous descents on a hill-side. They are 
vast and unexpected ravines or rather 
clefts in the solid rock, which seam the 


edges of the scarp, some of them reaching 


in sheer descent down to the level of the 
plains. They look more like ancient stone- 


built fortresses—so well-hewn and symme.- 


- dame nature. 


Little Fall During the Rains, prebmaehy 


If one has been to Darjeeling and seen 
the Birch-hill park, he has only to stretch 
the scenery over a flat country in order 
to get an idea of the general appearance 
of the parks of Pachmarhi—though it 


trical the rocks look—than a mere freak of 


You come across one of 
these on the way from Piparia to 
Pachmarhi about 10 miles fron the latter 
place. It is remarkable for its symmetrical 
appearance and great perpendicular 
height. 

“But the most remarkable is the Andeh-Koh 
(Handi Kho popularly called) which begins about 
a mile to the east of the village and runs right down 
into the Denwa valley. Looking over its edge the 
eye loses itself in the vast profundity. A few dark 
indigo-coloured specks at the bottom represent wild 
mango trees of sixty or eighty feet in height, A 
faint sound of running water rises on the sough of 
the wind from the abyss. The only sign of life is an 
occasional flight of blue pigeons swinging out from 
the face of either cliff and circling round on suspended 
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pinion, again to disappear under the cregs. Ifa 
gun is fired the echoes roll round the hollow in 
continually increasing confusion till the accumulated 
volume seems to bellow farth at the mouth of the 
ravine into the plain below.” 

The grandeur of this ravine has been 
thus described by Captain Forsyth, the 
discoverer of Pachmarhi, in “The High- 
land ot Central India.”’ 

The Jambu-Dwip is another remarkable 
ravine on the opposite side of the plateau 
from Andeh-koh and is considered a sacred 
place by pilgrims. It is remarkable how 


these spots of imposing natural grandeur 
have been marked out by our Hindu-fore- 
fathers as sacred places to attract people 
to them in the name of religion. There is 
no sacrilege certainly if we of the modern 
age look upon these heights with only a 
possible, 


secular eye. But thistoo is not 
for as Pope says, 

All are but parts of one stupeadous whole, 

Whose body Natare is, and God the soul. t 

Ihave said that Pachmarhi looks like 
one big park. It is, I think, a series of 
parks systematically laid out and the 
natural effect would be incomplete if there 
was no lake to supply the aquatic scenery. 
But nature has provided for this and the 
lake with its bridge affords a fine pano 
rama. Pachmarhi affords fine facilities t 
lovers of what Prof. Blackie calls ‘“T 
breezy Scottish game of golf.” From the 
golf-links you command a good view of 
one of the lofty crags of Pachmarhi. : 

I have said that Pachmarhi is more 
like a city in the plains and this is true in 
more senses than one. Not only is its 
general appearance dissimilar to the 
other well-known hill-stations such as 
Darjeeling or Simla but judged by : 
flora and faunait is more like the terai 
districts at the foot of the Eastern 
Himalayas than a hill-station. You find 
all the tropical trees flourishing there, the 
Sal, the Jamun, the Harra, the mango, 
the Kathar (jack fruit) and the total 
absence of the coniferous trees, the pines 
and the Jhows of various description, 
complete the contrast. No doubt a few 


of these latter variety Of trees have been 


planted near about the Tehsil Court 
building but the hand of man can 
be easily seen in them. It is in Olympia 
alone that these trees would flourish 
but Pachmarhi is no Olympia though 
some would feign make it one ! 

There is also a total absence of those 


its | 
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wild flowers which give Darjeeling, for 
instance, such a gay look. There is none 


of the Dahlias with their resptendent 


colour, nor the wild rose, the Foxglove, 
the Daisy, the Hydrangea or the Bignonia, 
which abound in every nook and corner 
of Darjeelfig. You find some Dahlias and 
Orchids in the public garden at Pachmarhi 


Mahadeo Fair at Pachmarhi. 


but they are mostly foreign, only two 
varieties (of Deurobium and Vanda so far 
as I could gue$s) of Orchids were pointed — 
out to me as being native to the Pach. 
marhi hills. | do not know whether any- 
body has made investigations in this line 
and whether a Hooker has been found for 
the Satpura hills. 

I shall now close with a few words 
about the town of Pachmarhi. The town 


has no native population, one of thechief 


attractions of the Himalayan hill-stations 
and you don’t find the picturesque hill 
women thronging the streets in their gay 
attire on market days. Nor do youhear the 








solemn music of the hill-men echoing in 
athe hills’ in the evening as they return 
» home after the day’s work.! In Pachmarhi 
» you find the slovenly and ill-clad labourers 
« from the plains doing all the magual work 
. ang there is no respectable Indian popula- 
tion except a few Bohra sh&p-keepers 
and contractors. In season time you may 
., come across the secretariat ‘‘Baboo”’ or an 
“occasional Indian sojourner from the 
plains. No well-to-do Indian (with the 
“exception of one or two gentlemen) has 
 builz his own house in Pachmarhi and 
‘cantonment authorities would not, Iam 
told, encourage private buildings owned 
y Indians* The Begum of Bhopal has 
wilt a residence here butI do not know 
“of any other Indian potentate having 
donethis. Youdo not find any trace of 
«the aristocracy of C. P. in Pachmarhi. The 
« Bynglows are mostly owned by Europe- 
_ans and they are neither cheap nor easily 
“available to Indians. The native part of 
ethe town (the portion outside the can- 
»tonment limits) is insignificant and it 
“would not be worth while for anybody 
«to go and live there. Nor do I think, are 



















decent houses available in this part of 

the town. The few respectable lodging - 
houses are owned by Bohras who live and’ 
have their shops there. 

The annual Mahadeo fair draws a large 
number of people to Pachmarhi hills from 
tke neighbouring plains and the picture 
reproduced shows a characteristic group 
of pilgrims. 

The kind of bullock carts which ply be- - 
tween Piparia and Pachmarhi have low tops 
and are drawn by trotting bullocks which 
go very fast and one very different from the 
bullock carts one comes across in Bengal. 
Undoubtedly the Bengal vehicles are better 
built, more commodious, but they are 
rather slow-moving vehiclescompared with 
the C. P. carts. There is a type of beggars 
here found in C. P. alone. These” people 
in their begging uniform ‘go about the 
streets ringing a bell and get doles of flour 
and grain unasked from householders. The 
monk has his cowl and the beggar must 
have his uniform. Respectability is a 
veritable fetish ! 


Bats 


THE ENTANGLED ONE 


~ Le! we are treading the broad and éoft 
summer road, strong sunlight surging 
around us as we go. 


" Afar we see the glittering ocean, whose 
glory hath no end, but melteth into the 
blue of heaven. 


Afar we see the splendour of high moun- 
tains that shine as eternal signals 
through the mist of the plains. 


And our hearts are so full that our rejoic- 
ing ceaselessly overfloweth in song. 


Yet thou, dear comrade, art struggling 
deep in the thorns, whence is no way 
out of darkness and misery, Fighting 


the sharp and clutching bonds, thou dost 
but wound and fetter thyself the more. 


Stand where thou art in great hope, and 
we will cut a way for thee with swords 
of sunlight. 


Wait in good heart and we will bear thee 
forth and lay thee by a stream on the 
green wayside, that thou mayst wash 
away thy pain, and rest, comforted by 
them that pass by with shining faces. 


For if thou canst not look upon that glory 
of the sea, what availeth our going 
thither ? 


E. E. SPEIGHT. 
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expressed in the earlier part of this 

Report my great regret at not having 

Mr, W. W. Pearson with me during my 
second visit to the Islands. It seemed in- 
evitable that the findings ofa single indi- 
vidual would bear the marks of one- 
sidedness and I wished to avoid this as 
much as possible. From a series of letters 
which have just reached me from officials 
and others in Fiji, itis clear to me that 
my fears in this respect were not un- 
grounded; for while our joint Report, 
published in February 1916, met with no 
criticism at all, but rather with approval, 
the statements which I have recently 
made in my own namc have aroused the 
bitterest opposition.  - 

As my aim is in no way to seek any 
controversial advantage, but simply to 
find out the truth, I think that it will be 
fair to those who feel most keenly that I 
have misrepresented the facts, if I give 
with as few comments as possible the 
written criticisms which have been sent 
tome by Dr. Lynch, the Head of the 
Medical Department, the Governor of Fiji 
and others. Dr. Lynch writes as fol- 
lows: 

“ have received your letter of the 11th 
June last, and the portion of your ‘report’ 
sent with it, and I say at once that I con- 
fess to a feeling of absolute disappoint- 
ment in your writings, or even of some- 
thing more than disappointment. You 
will allow me to recall to your recollection 
that, when you first came to Fiji on your 
‘Mission,’ you expressly stated that you 
had come ‘to help’ the Colony; on read- 
ing this report and your other writings on 
the subject of this Colony and Immigra- 
tion, one is forced to ponder on what may 
be your interpretation of the word ‘help,’ 
for if the industries af the Colony are 
ruined or injured, you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it is you that we 
shall have to thank for taking a large 
share in the destructive process. Your 
‘report,’ like others which you have writ- 
ten and to which your attention has been 
called, goes out of its way to ascribe to 
Fiji by implication the blame for all the 
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diseases which Indians suffer from, or cre 
liable to suffer from: you quote striy 
figures from my reports and other sorrccs 
which, by themselves, and without co.n- 
parison, have little or no significance bat 
which no doubt are eagerly seized upoa oy 
your friends in India as futther proofs 5f 
the iniquities of this Colony. Surely you 
must know that such figures, berdy 
given, without other data for compariscn, 
are quite without value except to the 
ignorant. One hardly had imagined =hat 
it was to these that you were appeaiiig. 
Your figures quoted of diseases in Fiji < p- 
pear tocarry the implication that th re 
are no such diseases in India, or at any 
rate, that conditions in India are infin tcly 
better than they are in Fiji; but you 
know as well as I do that it is not so, aad 
that there are half a dozen scourges iu 
India, which wipe out thousands of 
Indians, which are only known by keur. 
say in Fiji, I allude to Malaria, Plague, 
Cholera and Small-pox. Dysentery, Trber- 
culosis, Typhoid Fever are constant in 
India, and in larger proportion than in 
Fiji. Lepers there are by the thousarg, 
yet through the ‘Report’ there runs the 
implication, or insinuation, that Fiji aad 
Immigration are responsible for these cis- 
eases in Indians. brought here. You make 
a considerable point of the lack of medi al 
care and treatment for free Indians: ycrr 
share in the stopping of labour for tuis 
Colony will certainly not go far to in. 
prove the condition ; forit must be obzi- 
ous that without labour, industries mst 
be checked, without industries the pros. 
perity of the Colony declines, and conse- 
quently its revenue falls; and witacut 
revenue, the official staff of the Coltny 
must diminish, and as part of that stzfl, 
the Medical Department must be curtzil- 
ed. How then do you expect that the 
Government is to be in a position to p-o- 
vide medical care for free Indians? Th se 
people will therefore return to the 7cs:- 
tion, which many of them knew b2fore 
coming to Fiji, namely, that of beng 
without medical care of any sort. \ou 
must understand that I do not agree w th 


what you say as to lack of medical care. 
Az present, because of the War, (which, it 
always seems to me, you forget in dealing 
with your subject; or is it because of it 
that you anticipate an easier success in 
your efforts ?) our staff is gravel} curtailed 
amd ‘several districts have tosuffer the 
absence of medical .care: but Fiji is not 
the only spot in the Empire-that is affect- 
ed by the War and those here must endure 
' the inconveniences in common with others 
in other places. Your reportimplies that 
medical treatment in India is such that it 
is within easy reach of all—is that so? I 
doabt it. You say that plantation Hos- 
picals are. “practically closed’ to free 
Indians. You do not say that by law 
any District Magistrate may order an 
Indian to any plantation Hospital, nor do 
you mention the provincial Hospitals 
(ie. hospitals for Fijians. C. F. A.) in 
which many hundreds of Indians arc treat- 
ed. Your letter expresses the hope that 
yca have avoided minor inaccuracies ; it 
appears to me that your Report is an ex- 
parte statement of an advocate against the 
Colony, and not the judicial opinion of one 
who has looked fairly at both sides; an 
opinion of one who is overanxious to see 
what is wrong, and equally overanxious 
to conceal, or at any rate to neglect to 
show, what is.right, or what is of advan- 
tage to the indentured people. There are 
so many points of difference between us, 
that it is hard to know where to begin or 
where to leave off. , . 

Immorality—Is there none in India ?— 
Does not all Indian literature teem with 
it? Indians do not learn immorality in 
Fs, they are saturated with it before 
they leave India. Look at a_ standard 
Indian Dictionary, and you will find with 
difficulty a page in which there is not at 
least one obscene word for translation. 

Education (from other reports) Is educa- 
tioa so excellently planned? in India and 
sc well carried out that you can afford 
to stand in judgment over the deficiences 
in Fiji or elsewhere? How many of the 
Indians who come here in Immigrant 
ships can read or write or even make any 
attzmpt to speak their own language 
with any sort of correctness ? 

Medical Care—How many thousands 
of Indians in India are without it, or 
depend solely on the nostrums of ignor- 
ant or dangérous quacks? How long 
isit since there has been the institution 
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of lady doctors and nurses for Indian 
women in India, that you are able to 
take the lofty standpoint which you do 
and insist on the immediate provision of 
such care here? We know that such an 
institution in India is of comparatively 
racent introduction. 

No one hasever denied that there are 
faults, mistakes and grievances; these 
are to be found in every system and every 
Government that has ever existed, and 
I take it that .an important duty of 
Goverments is to correct these as far as 
they can. I do deny however that all 
these are due to the fault of the Colony. 
You must know that all our laws and 
regulations concerning immigration have 
always received the sanction of the Colo. 
nial Office, and Indian Government before 
or shortly after being made, that the 
Indian Government has not been ignor- 
ant of any of the conditions under which 
Immigration has been carried ‘on and 
maintained, but has approved them, and 
that one of the main blots on the system, 
namely, the system of recruitment, has 
been carried out under the eyes of the 
Indian, Government, and with its sanc- 
tion: But there can be no doubt that 
the evils have been gravely exaggerated. 
Why then is not the blame placed on the 
right spot, and why is this Colony made 
to bear the whole reproach of all that 
is bad in a system which has for years 
been approved by those under whose eyes 
it has been carried out ? 

You have been good enough to express 
your approval of the work done by the 
Department of which I am the Head, and 
some approval of this work has also been 
expressed by other reports on Immigra- 
tion matters. I have therefore less hesita- 
tion in replying to your letter as I have 
done; for it must be obvious that my 
Department, in common with others, is 
more than ready to co-operate in mea- 
sures of reform and improvement, and 
because my Department, in common with 
others, recognises evils and is eager to 
remedy them. But it must be obvious 
that if you destroy the whole structure, 
your remedies will be too late; you 
cannot cure a man by killing him, all 
that you do after his death is to embalm 
him and have memories of him as plea- 
sant or the reverse as possible; if you 
want to cure him you must apply the 
appropriate remedies and strengthen him; 
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ho remedy is of any good after his death. 

But it may be, and | fear it is, a fact that 
you and your friends wish for the speedy 
death of this allegorical man, and you 
and they have taken every means in your 
power to see that he is really dead ang 
finished while, at the same time, you think 
that all sorts of things are to be done for 
the benefit of the dead body: to what end, 
if there is no life to benefit ? 

The question of Nurses for plantation 
Hospitals has been fully discussed between 
us and you are aware that it is a project 
that I should like to see put into practice. 
Itis not, as I believe, a project that can 
in these times be easily inaugurated for 
several reasons. These are the difficulties 
in war time of obtaining Nurses at all: 
the grave difficulty of obtaining the ser- 
vices of the right kind of Nurses: the 
diffculty of getting Nurses who will 
remain and work in plantation Hospitals. 
These difficulties are not imaginary, they 
are very real. 

_ .On the other side is the point that the 
indentured people, now remaining to be 
provided for, are far fewer than they 
were, and become less in numbers each 
year, and the employer is thinking that 
he is not justified in spending money on 
improvements, when-he does not see any” 
chance of new arrivals on whom those 
improvements are to confer a benefit. 
Desirable though the provision would be, 
one cannot lose sight of the practical 
difficulty of its being properly carried out 
at the present time. - 

In your letter you express the hope 
that you have made no minor inaccura- 
cies. You will forgive me for saying that 
your reports bear, in my opinion, the 
stamp of the propaganda of the blind 
partisan, so eager to show up the evils 
said to have been wrought in this Colony 
that you remain purposely oblivious to 
any benefits or advantages that have 
accrued to Immigrants in Fiji, or if not 
oblivious to them, then they are displayed 
in so grudging a manner, as to make it 
appear that these benefits have resulted 
in spite of the treatment meted out, and 
not because of any desire or effort on 
the part of those in authority to compass 
them. Your readers in India are for the 
most part those who wish to believe the 
worst ; some, because they are of the 
party which wishes to put an end to 
evils which they believe to exist, from a 
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genuine wish to improve matters, others 
from interested motives. ; 

I must not omit to comment on vovr 
remarks on, the subject of a Medical 
Officer’s report on Venereal Disease in 
Council pamer No. 54- It appears to le 
fairly obvious, that when the writer says 
what he does, he says so having in mind 
the proportion of women to men amongst 
those whoimmigrate, ond not that itis 
his opinion that every Indian woman in 
Fiji ‘has to serve three ‘indentured men” 
as you wish your readers to think that 
he means, and by so doing gravely asper- 
sing the characters of many hyndreds of 
decent and respectable Indian women in 
the Colony. 

You say that you have seen the Secre- 
tary of State while on his visit. © think 
that it is a misfortune for the Colony that 
it is not possible for him or for a represen. 
tative to come and see for himself how 
matters stand, for I do not see how he 
can form judgment from heating but one 
side of the question. 
- I am, Yours faithfully, 
G. W..A. Lynca. 
P.S. Please make what use you like of this.” 

Those who have read my published 
articles will be able to judge whether 
they implied about health conditions 
what Dr. Lynch supposes. With regard 
to Council paper No. 54, I will simply 
quote again the words of the Medicat 
Officer which Dr. Lynch himself counter. 
signed. They are as follows:—‘When one 
indentured Indian woman has to serve 
those indentured Indian men as well as 
various out-siders.’ While the werds 
may not mean that Every Indian woman 
has todo so, they do mean that thisis 
customary and normal. | = 

An ationymous writer in the “Fiji times 
and Herald” calls attention to the fact, 
that I had not‘mentioned the remarkably 
low death-rate among Indians in the 
Colony. I gladly reproduce the figures he 
quotes, which are altogether encourag- 
ing i— 


Death rate. Per thousand. 


31910 25°91 
1911 18°24, 
1912 16°53 
1913 14-10 
1914 13°43 
1915 10°62 
1916 869 
1971 O61 
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It must be remembered that up to 
the year 1917 large numbers of Indians 
under indenture were being brought out, 
in the prime of life, after careful medical 
examination and that these would 
nacurally keep the death rate low year by 
year. But, while taking due &ccount of 
this factor, it is a striking testimony 
to the work of the Medical Department 
to find the death rate showing a steady 
decline. In both Reports published, it 
had been my own intention to make clear 
tkat, with certain exceptions due to moral 
caases, Fiji was a healthy place for 
Indians to live in,—much healthier than 
Irjia itself. I wrote as follows :— 

‘More and more It has been borne in upon me by 
what I have seen, that Fiji, as faras the conditions 
prcvided by nature are concerned, is a good place 
forindians to live in. It is surprising to see the 
change which has come over the physical growth 
of the people in a place like Nadi—the breadth of 
;sbculder in the growing lads and the increased 
stc-ure. Both girls and boys seem to be taller than 
chy dren of their own age in India. Any one coming 
from India would be struck by, the health and 
prcsperity on every side...[t was a pleasure to see 
the chubby little Indian children in the free Indian 
set-lements so ‘different from those we know in 
ma aria-stricken Bengal and in the up-couutry 
dis-ricts of India, : 

Many other passages of a similar 
ckaracter may be found in the Reports. 

The Fiji Legislative Council have 
recently passed the following resolution :— 

“That this Council regrets and disagrees with 
tee reports concerning the condition of Indians in 
Fiji being circulated in Australia by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews,—which reports the Council * considers 
highly-coloured, misleading and, in parts, untrue.” 


In addition to this official condemnation 
ot the Council, the following statement 
was published and laid before the Legis-” 
lative Council of Fiji by the new Governor 
in November 1918 :— 


“T consider that the Reports which Mr. 
C. F. Andrews has furnished to his leaders 
in India have cast an unjusteand unmerited 
slxr, not only upon the employers of 
labour and the Government, but upon 
the European Community of this Colony. 
I include the European Community, 
bezause it is among them tHat public 
opinion: is formed and I should be very 
reluctant to think that public. opinion 
would have tolerated a state of affairs 
such as Mr. Andrews has depicted. At 
the same time, amid much that is exag- 
gezated and misleading U abstain from 
using the word ‘disingenuous’, for I do 
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not desire to question the writer’s honesty — 


of purpose), Mr. Andrews has made 
certain criticisms which cannot unfor- 
tunately be refuted.’ In his condemnation, 
for example, of the Indian labour ‘lines’ 
as unfit for occupation by married couples 
and their families, I find it impossible to 
disagree with him. It would be unwise, 
and indeed impracticable, to insist upon 
the immediate provision of separate 
married quarters. Reasonable time must 
be allowed. But the change ought to be 
effected as soon as possible. It must also 
be admitted that the hospital arrange- 
ments for Indians, and their medical 
treatment generally, require improvement; 
and that the care and edncation of Indian 
children demand more attention than they 
have received in the past. The dispropor- 
tion of the sexes is also an urgent 
problem.” ° ' 

The Governor, after discussing the 
question of ‘free contract emigration’, ends 
as follows :— 

“There. are many difficulties. Reforms 
are necessary, éspecially in the directions 
which I have above indicated. Employers 
may have to make sacrifices. The Govern- 
ment of Fiji may have to face increased 
expenditure. But what‘is chiefly required, 
atthe moment, is a sane and temperate 
appreciation of the facts, a frank recogni- 
tion of existing abuses, and a_ definite 
policy for the future such as will satisfy 
both Indians here and their friends at 
home that it is the desire and the inten- 
tion of the administration to introduce 
the measures necessary for their social and 
moral, as well as for their material 
welfare,” 

The real issue is contained in the 
worisi Reasonable time must be allow- 
e ey 

Nearly six years have now elapsed since 
that terrible record-of murder and suicide 
in the Fiji coolie ‘lines’ was published in 
the Government of India’s own oficial 
Report. More than three years have gone 
by since the issue of the Government 
of India Despatch of October 25, 1915,— 


yw 


one of the most scathing condemnations - 


of indenture ever written. In addition 
two independent enquiries have been 
instituted and the conclusions reached in 
them concerning the moral evils in the 
coolie ‘lines’, have been identical with 
those of the Government of Indig Despatch. 
Last of all, the Government of India has 
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promised to negociate for the early release 
of those who are still under indenture, and 
has recommended to the Fiji Government 
drastic changes. Yet, up to the present, 
very little indeed has been done to rectify 
the moral evil. While privately admitting 
that the evil exists, any publicity js at 
once met with the cry of ‘exaggeration’; and 
when it comes toa question of a definite 
payment of sums of money (in reconstruc- 
tion) out of the enormous war-profits, 
which have been amassed, the plea for 
delay is put forward even by the Governor 
himself. Itis for this very reason that I 
have heen fully convinced that the Fiji Is- 
lands should be placed as soon as possible 
under Australia or New Zealand. The 
Australian Government has been able to 
keep a check on the C. S. R. Company with 

_ regard to the management of their estates 
in Queensland, and no delay has been 
ever allowed where reform is needed ; but 
the weak Colonial Government of Fiji has 
had very little power of resistance in the 
face ofthe Company Directors. The vir- 
tual ruler in Fiji for many years has been 
the C.S. k. Company, with its millions of 
invested capital and its enormous profits. 
Planters, officials and Governments alike 
have had to bow before its sway. 

With regard to the repeated charges of 
‘exaggeration’ brought forward by the 
Governor and his Council, I would simply 
state the fact that I did my utmost to get 
my opinions corrected by the authorities 
while I was in the Islands. I explained 


personally what my opinions were to the- . 


leading men in Fiji, oficial and non-official 
alike, and circulated them in type, asking 
that any errors might be pointed out. 
But only two definite corrections came to 
meand these I immediately accepted. I 
was constantly told by planters and mis- 
-sionaries that what I had written about 
the morals of the coolie ‘lines’ could not 
be denied and that they themselves knew 
what was going on. One of the oldest 
residents, who had been engaged in plant- 
ing interests for thirty six years, told me 
that every one knew hqw the things I had 
mentioned were happening daily and that 
there was no exaggeration in what I had 
said. At two large gatherings of Planters 
(where I put quite bluntly and plainly the 
evils of the coolie ‘lines’) not a single voice 
was raised to dispute the facts. These 
were acknowledged in the most open man- 
ner, and speaker after speaker got up and 
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asked me. the one pertinent question,— 
“How can we get ont more Indian 
women ?” , 

I was urged, at the same time, to make 
known in India the more encouraging side 
of Indian life in Fiji and if 1 have failed in 
doing this®l express regret. I wonld most 
gladly bear witness (as | have dons both 
in public and in private a thousand times) 
that the material prospects and the clima- 
tic conditions of Fiji are extremely good 
and the race prejudice is very small 

But,.on the moral side, I cannot, with 
any truthfulness, make*the picture less 
dark than I have drawn it: and wher. the 
Governor of Fiji has had a longer experi- 
ence, I feel certain that he will come to 
know what I myself have found to be the 
truth. : 

Miss Garnham, the _ representative 
whom the women of Australia seat out 
to make a new independent enquiry, has 
fully borne out the main facts. Eer Re. 
port, which has been published, is in some 
ways stronger than my own in its state- 


-ments concerning the hopelessly corzupt, 


conditions of the Fiji coolie ‘lines’ and her 
recommendations for the improverent of 
the present situation are almost identical. 

Though this corroborative testimony 
of Miss Garnham is of the greatest value, 
as confirming the facts, 1 can only repeat 
that planters, missionaries and govern. 
ment octicials alike have themselves ac. 
knowledged to me personally the very 
same things. 

It isafact, that under the cdnditions 
of living in the coolfe ‘lines’ it has been, 
for more than 30 years, practically impos... 
sible for an Indian woman, comirg out 
without a husband, to lead a decent life. 
It is a fact, that women who have either 
come otit with husbands, or whc kave 
mated themselves with some man on the 
boats, find it very difficult indeed tc re- 
main faithful fo one man, and thaz they 
are constantly solicited and cokabited 
with by other men,—their husbands find. 
ing themselves unable to prevent this. It 
is a fact, that very young Indian girls in 
Fiji are in constant danger of contamina. 
tion, owing to the shortage of women, 
and that they are constantly being bough: 
and sold in an abominable traffic. It i; 
perfectly useless to deny these facts, or to 
talk about ‘exaggeration’ when th2y are 
mentiored. The one thing needed is to 
remedy them. 
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lhave a definite appeal to make, and I 
venture to make it to the planters them- 
selves‘and to the companies, as well as to 
the general public, It is this, There are 
now, held down by indenture in the coolie 
‘Hines’,a number of women who will not 


’ be released, in the ordinary -course of 


t 


things, for another two years. They are 
ynund by law to remain in the coolie 
‘lines’, whether they likeit or not. These 
coolie ‘lines’ are now being used by unin- 
dentured as well as by indentured Indian 
men, These unindentured labourets come, 
ina great number of cases, without their 
wwives,—with the full intention of using 
the womeh who are bound down by. 
indenture in the ‘lines’, These inden- 
=sred women have complained to me of 
this very thing happening to them in the 
mast. They have complained to Miss 
Garnham also. The missionaries know 
well their fate. This fate is becoming 
more hateful, year by year. Last Sep- 
vember, the lot of these women (who still 
yemain under indenture) was brought be- 
*Zore the Government of India and the pro- 
cnise was made by Sir George Barnes in the 
“mperial Council that negociations should 
be entered into for their early release. 
Bat nothing as yet has transpired. 

I had intended to deal fully (in the con- 
siusion of this Report) with the questions 
af education and franchise, but it seems 
hest to leave.the details of these subjects, 
which are somewhat’ technical, ut of 
gublic discussion. I wish, if possible, to 
concentrate attentidn. on the one main 
iysue, namely, the condition of the life 
tved in the coolie ‘lines’ in Fiji and what 
.s still going on to-day. 

- With regard to education, it may be 
stated briefly, that after a long delay 


‘which has put Fiji far behind all other 


Lrown Colonies where Indians have 
settled) education is now being taken up 
si earnest. The Government has also 
accepted the principle of grants being 
given to vernacular schools, which was at 
urst refused. 

With regard to the franchise, an im- 
portant step was taken when one nomi- 
nated Indian member was allowed by 
statute upon the Fiji Legislative Council. 
Ut should uot be difficult for the Indians in 
the islands still further to improve their 

_position by obtaining elected instead of 
nominated Indian ‘members. Such fuller 
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franchise would probably céme moré 
rapidly, if Fiji were placed under the juris- 
diction either of Australia or New Zealand. 

In this connexion, it is a very great 
satisfaction to be able to place on record, 
as I have done so many times kefore, that 
the sbcial and racial treatment of Indians 
by Europeansin Fijiis far in advance of 
that which I have witnessed in Natal and 
better than the common experience in 
India itself. Quite: recently I met an 
Indian who had been many years away 
irom India, resident in Fiji, and he told 
me, that it had been a very great shock to 
him to see the treatment of Indians by 
Europeans in his own country .of India. 
He was astonished to. find, in India, the 
growing aloofness between European and 
Indian which existed on all sides; he con- 
trasted this with the comparative friendli- 
ness of the two races in Fiji and in Austra- 
lia. The scene which I have related as 
taking place in Nadi, Fiji, on the Indian 
Red Cross Day, may be remembered, and 
it was by no means exceptional. 

I return~in my last paragraphs, to the 
one outstanding fact, which must be in- 
sisted on, in spite of all attempts to con- 
ceal it or to deny it. It is this. The 
immediate gravity of the situation in Fiji 
does not lie_on the material side, but,on 
the moral side. 
to the shortage of women is seriously and 
effectively met, until some clear and defi- 
nite acts of reparation (at whatever mone- 
tary cost) have.been made, it is wholly 
and entirely futile and vain for the Fiji 
Government to plead for an immediate 
reopening of the emigration question, 

On. the other hand, ifthe steps, which 
each enquiry in its turn has emphasised 
more and more strongly, be taken,—if the 


indenture is immediately closed down, if. 


the separate married quarters are erected, 
if the hospitals are provided with mat- 
rons, if Indian education is pressed for 
ward, if passages are provided for Indian 
men to bring back wives from India,—if 
these things are undertaken in real ear- 
nest, then the question of emigration 


might be reopened with some chance of a 


hearing in India, and I should personally 
welcome it under wholesome conditions 
for, as [have so often said, there are few 


Until the moral evil due _ 


FF 


places more healthy and prosperous forin-_ . 


tending Indian emigrants than Fiji. 


A Cc. F. ANDREWS. 
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HE geology of the district of Bankura 
makes the region naturally liable to 
famines. Hardly had the famine. 

relief'measures of 1915-16 been suspended, 
their accounts adjusted and reports pub- 
lished, when the world-wide scourge of 
Influenza took its toll of human life, re- 
sulting in privations and utter devitalisa- 
tion of the survivors. The last famine was 
terrible enough, but with these records of 
the immediate past what the coming one 
forebodes imagination shudders to depict. 
That immediate relief work is imperative 
will be realised from the following appeal 
of the District Magistrate of Bankura to 
the general public :— 


You will doubtless have noticed the Government 
Communique which was recently issued, drawing 
attention to the failure of the winter crop in the 
Bankura District last year. At present the part most 
affected is the South and West of the Sadar Sub-divi- 
sion, particularly those~portious where there is high 
land. In these places a great part of the Winter crop 
withered and what survived was only fit for use 
as fodder. The estimated outturn of this crop 
was only 4% as., and consequently distress prevails 
in some of the thanas., 

You will not have forgotten the great famine of 
1915-1916. The majority of the distressed people 
were then saved by the relief given by the Govern- 
ment and by thecharity of the Public. But though 
good harvest have obtained in the last two years yet 
the people have not been able to recover altogether 
from the effects of the famine as much of the surplus 
has been absorbed by the repayment of loans and 
arrears of rent, and the price of most necessaries of 
life as you are aware has been abnormally high. 

In order to reiieve the present distress the District 
Board have already opened some centres for gratui- 
tous relief, and are providing work for the labouring 
classes, with the intention of gradually extending 
such work to the cuJtivators and people of the middle 
class. Government are issuing Takavi lodns but there 
are many who have no land, or whose land owing to 

“the previous famine is already mortgaged. Such 
people cannot obtain any loan and they are therefore 
in a helpless condition, 


A Public Meeting was held at Bankura on the 18th 
instant (February 1919) under the Chairmanship 
of the District Magistrate in which it was resolved 
to collect additional funds: Subscriptions have been 
promised by the local public, but we feel that the 
state of things calls for an appeal to a wider public. 
The Committee have decided to spend their funds 
in the following ways :— 7 


1. In giving help to the indigent ‘Bhadrolok” 
who otherwise starve in secret as they have too 
much self-respect to beg. 
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2. In the free distribution of cloth and medicine 

3. In making advances to artisans, etc., etc. 

For these objects the District Board bave as yet 
been unable to make any provision. We therefure 
appeal to the public, 

In surveying the history >f Baukura, its 
prosperous past, and its “gradual decline, 
culminating in the present acute state of 
distress, one at once realises the thesis of 
Protessor Geddes, of how P ace determines 
the Work, and this in turn tae People, who 
in their turn react on these, which he has 
explained in his numerous Regional Sur- 
veys and in his recent lectures at the Bose 
Institute. 

According to the Bankvra Gazetteer, 
the present district formec a part of the 
old Bishnupur Raj, whose territory in- 
cluded portions of the Santal Purganas in 
the north, of Midnapur in the south, of 
Burdwan in the-east, and of Chota Nagpur 
in the west. 

Thus the history of the present district 
of Bankura is identical with the history of 
the Bishnupur Raj. ‘‘The ancient Rajas of 
Bishnupur trace back their history to a 
time wheuo the Hindus were still reigning 
in Delhi. * * Indeed they could already 
count fite centuries of rule over the West- 
ern frontier tracts of Benga: before Bakh- 
tiyar Khiliji wrested that province from 
the Hindus.” (R. C. Dutt). Leaving the 
narration of the decline of the Bishnupur 
Raj to the historians, let us see what 
determined the growth anc development 
of the regional industries and agriculture 
with attendant prosperity and their civie 
and artistic achievements. 

Bishnupur must have beea selected for 
the stronghold and seat of the Raj for its 
admirable defences, natural and possible. 
The turbulent Damodar guarded the 
northern side, the main direction from 
which invasions were likely zo come, while 
other rivers and extensive jungles protect 
ed different sides. The immunity of the 
region from floods and its hard <ateritc 
soil were suited for the construction of <- 
very strong fort. The jungle flocd war 
utilised to the utmost advantage in mak- 
ing a series of artificial lakes, alike for 
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defence and for irrigation. The seven 
lakes, apart from removing the scarcity of 
water, have long been the pride and 
beanty of the place. Adequate alluvial 
deposits being absent, this région could 
ngt' develop to agricultural igportance. 
Yet through the encouragement of the Raj, 
with needed irrigation works, the flower 
anc fruit gardens were fostered. Evenso 
late as 1872, over half the adult men were 
non-agriculturists. But the stretch of 
extensive jungles produced silk, tussur 
cocoon, lac, varied kinds of vegetable dyes, 
medicinal herbs, wax and other forest 
prcducts, which determined and developed 
the industfies for which the place was 
famous. 

The seat of the Raj established order 
and security, which must have made the 
different caravan routes to Ghatal (a big 
centre of commerce) and Tamluk (the great 
sca-port of Bengal) converge there. Given 
law and order, exchange of commodities 

° and ideas, intercourse friendly and compe- 
titive, Bishnupur soon grew to a great 
centre of industry: and culture. Thus for 


the military needs they had a very re-_ 


markable gun-toundry,. to: which the can- 
non Dalmadal.of non-rusting wrought 
ircn (12 ft. 5% in. long, diameter of 
the bore 11% in.), of which a _ picture 
has been given in the March issue of this 
Review, bears eloquent testimony. To 
mcet the varied demands of agricultural, 
domestic, religious and artistic needs, 
cther metal industries flourished. Weaving 
must have been the chief industry, as 
coald be seen from its survival even up 
to the present time. Industries were 
hezeditary family occupations in which 
the different members of the family took 
their respective parts, according to age 
and sex. Thus reeling is done by the old 
women, winding of the reeled silk to 
Cifferent degrees of fineness is done by 
the boys, women help in dressing and 
bleaching, while the men do the actual 
weaving. Similarly with other industries. 
Unlike the existing state, when with 
freedom of occupation all the ability of 
the literate people is being directed in 
swelling the already over-crowded ranks 
at clerks and lawyers, and of the illiterate 
in increasing the number of peasants, the 
‘caste system, despite its limitations, 
compelled the people to get distributed 
‘in different activities. 
The up and down traffic secured an 
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extensive market for raw materials and 

industrial products. New demands sti- 

mulated fresh efforts, and each of these 
secured further income and _ enterprise. 
Their prosperity and immunity against 
hostile attacks afforded opportunity to 
develop their social and industrial orga- 
nisation, Art rose to a high degree of 
perfection. The place is still famous for 
its artistic silk weaving and. clay modell- 
ing. In music it still leads Bengal. The 
numerous temples, which’ writes Dr. 
Bloch, * “represent the most complete 
set of peculiarly Bengali style of architec- 
ture’, whose photographs have been 
published in a previous number of this 
Review, record the religous zeal of the 
people and their architectural achieve. 
ments. ‘ 

Thus we see that it was to the seat 
of the Rajas, who encouraged the indus- 
tries and arts and maintained a balanced 
co-operation between the industrial and 
agricultural activities of their territory, 
that the region owed its prosperity. The 
industries supplied the needs of the agri- 
cultural district, while its fertile eastern ° 
portion provided against the scarcity of 
food to which the western region is natu- 
rally liable, especially as in those days 
there was neither:the necessity for the 
export of grains nor the present alluring 
facilities. The harmonious relation be. 
tween the landlords and the tenants secur. 
ed an active interest in incredsing the 
productivity of the land, which fostered 
irrigation and other agricultural activi- 
ties. Cows as the indespensable animals of 
every Hindu household and bullocks for 
carts and chhala (pack-bullocks), the chief 
means of transit, adequately supple. 
mented the output of manure. The use 
and hoarding of coin were limited, as 
experience and even~the standard of res- 
pectable ability and commonsense demand. 
ed every respectable agriculturist to 
have a granary which contained provision 
against failure of crops even for two ~ 
successive years.. 

The tenets of religion, then strictly 
observed, were potent in maintaining a 
high standard of personal hygiene. ‘The 
religious merit and social respectability 
attached to the excavation and repairing 
of tanks,‘ improvements and conveniences 
of public thoroughfares by planting shady 
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trees and digging of wells, encouraged 
and obtained adequate civic activities. 
Religious festivities, jatras and kathakatas 
popularised the great epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, which had a great cultu- 
ral influence, alike intellectual, romantic 
and spiritual, : e<" 

Thus we see with their growing indus- 
tries the people were prosperous, and 
their civic activities increasingly improved 
the region alike in productivity, health 
and beauty. _ shed 

The excessive religious tendency of the 
saintly Raja Gopal Singh, who reigned 
between 1730 and 1745, made him 
neglect his administrative duties. and 
military requirements. He was unable 
to cope with the ravages of Mahratta 
invasions, and the lawlessness and dis- 
order that followed. 

‘Already impoverished by the Mahratta raids, 

the resources of the( Rajas’) family were still fur- 
ther reduced hy the famine of 1770, during which 
more than half of its estate relapsed into jungles, 
The earlier years of the British administration, in- 
tensified rather than relieved its difficulties... 
Itsruin was completed by family dispute, costly 
litigation and crushing revenue.’’* : 
_ The fate of the region followed that of 
its Rajas, since it was to the seat of the 
Raj that Bishnupur owed its prosperity. 
To begin with, the passing of the fertile 
eastern portion of the territory into the 
hands of the Burdwan Raj destroyed the 
balance which the Raja maintained be- 
tween the agricultural and industrial 
activities, and made the region more 
liable to famines. The subsequent condi- 
tions which developed may be summarised 
as follows. The bulk of the region passed 
into the hands of the Burdwan Raj and 
other non-resident proprietors, , of whose 
effect Mr. O'Malley} writes :— 

He (Maharaja of Burdwan) parcelled out his 
vast estate into tenures known as patni-taluka, the 
grantees of which not only gave him a high pre- 
mium but covenanted to pay an annual rental in 
perpetuity. This system left him a mere annuity 
on the land...... The patnidars again sublet on 
similar terms, and the result has been to create a 
class of persons living on ‘small fixed incomes and 
without interest in the tenure., This has caused the 


- disappearance of the old feudal spirit and disinte- 


gration of the relation between landlords and te- 
nants, who no longer have that common solidarity 
of interest which used to exist. The surplus grain 
in former days was spent in works of public utility, 
and a large village would have good tanks and 


* L.S. S.:0° Malley—Bengal District Gaz.—Ban- 
kura p. 35. i 
¢ Ibid, p. 62 
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bathiug ghats, while its temples were care(u ly 
kept up and religious festivals lavishly observed.” 

Hitherto all the Iandlords were tresi- 
dent, and the code of administration, and 
the old social and religious culture made 
them respgusible for the health and weil- 
being of tenants, for the right of rental. 
Now the remarkable order and peace 
established by the British Governmert 
has made the realisation of rert very 
exact, while the corresponding activities 
of the landlords, which their rental entails, 
have not been. forthcoming. The lanc- 
lords increasingly becoming non-resijent 
spend their incomes elsewhere in laxuries 
which do not help any section of the 
community. The resident ones, such as 
are still surviving, spend their incomes in 
fighting law-suits. Thus not only has no 
fresh irrigation enterprises been urder- 
taken but the existing tanks and bunds 
are allowed to get silted up and worse,— 
being definitely filled up where possible 
tor cultivation with diminishing water 
area every year. Further, for the es- 
tablishment of two railroads throrgh the 
district, a considerable portion of good 
arable land had to be acquifed. For each 
acquisition there has been a definite short- 
age, from which it could not revive to 
the former acrage, even with favcurable 
distribution of rainfall. Thus from the 
Government statistics available we find 
that the agricultural area has diminished 
considerably. The average normal net 
area cropped has diminished by abouz 16 
per cent. since 1890 to 1915. 


1890 to 1895, the normal average of 
net area cropped was 640,680 acres 
1910 to 1915. 536,200 __e,, 


Diminution 104,480 acres. 


Industries :—The causes of the decline 
and ruin-of Indian industries are tco well 
known for refetition. The belated sur- 
vivals of such industries as the pzople’s 
religious beliefs and artistic demands 
still maintain, and whose limited demand 
alone does not encourage their production 
by machinery, are suffering from lack of 
proper marketting and from the effects 
of war. The local industries used to 
supply almost all the demands of the 
people. Thus in 1813 Warren Hastirgs, 
when asked about the probability oi 
demand for European commodities by 
the Indian population, replied : 
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“The supplies of trade are for the wants and 
luxuries of a people. The poor in India may be 
said to kave no wants, Their wants are confined 
to their dwellings, to their food and to a scanty 
portion of clothing, all of which they can have from 
the soil they tread upon.”* ° 

eIn succeeding years the luxuries and 
wants of the people have increased on 
the one hand, and their industries been 
rained on the other. Of the existing condi- 
tioa of cotton weaving and spinning I 
have already spoken in a previous article 
in this Review,} and its general condition 
is well known. In the district, of all the 
varied industries which once flourished, 
only silk-weaving, conch-shell, and bell- 
metal still struggle on. Conch-shell indus- 
try is being affected by the introduction of 
glass bangles. Tin trunks have replaced 
bamboo and cane pantras. Artistic bam- 
too and cane thatch-workers, who were 
the better class of pantra-makers, have 
lost their living. The high price ofraw 
, materials due to excessive, speculations 
of the capitalists, and the exdrbitant 
profits of the middlemen, the general rise 
of prices all around on account of the 
War, the frequent famines, malaria and; 
lastly, the present epidemic of Influenza 
have brought on an alarming condition 
of the industrial people. 

The earnings of the silk-weavers of 
Bishnupur, one of the best class of indus- 
trial people of Bengal, has been reduced 
®r an average to 12 as. a day, -half of 
what it used to be in pre-war days. Their 
present daily expenditure for a family of 
arc average of 3 adults and two children 
is about annas 12-6 pies, without taking 
into consideration the doctor’s bill, sradh, 
marriages and other items. The daily 
earnings of the Bankura weavers are barely 
erough for their food, being on an average 
as.9 only. The condition of the tussar 
workers is worse still, their earnings being 
reduced from 11 as. to 5 as perday. The 
earnings of the brass and _ bell-metal 
workers have been reduced by 50 per cent 
being now as. 4,5, and 7 only according 
to the class of workers and this has made 
about 25 percent. of these workers to 
give up their profession. 

Thus the number of persons dependent’ 
on agriculture is increasing. In the year 
1372 less than 50 per cent. of the popula- 


* Minutes of Evidence, ete., on the Affairs of the 
East India Company (1813) p. 8. 

+ Bengal Weavers and Their Industry—Modern 
Review,—July, 1918. 
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tion were dependent on agriculture, in 
1901, 60 per cent. and while in 1911 it 
has gone up to 73'9 per cent. 

While on the other hand, the average 
net area of cultivation has diminished by 
16 per cent. Thus the number of persons 
dtpending on agriculture increasing on | 
diminishing area of cultivation has 
brought on the inevitable consequences. 

Railroads :—Acknowledging all the 
necessities and obvious advantages of the 
Railways one can not help observing how 
they have affected the people, With the 
first establishment of a railroad from 
Ranigunj to Howrah, though outside the 
district boundary, the seasonal naviga- 
tion ceased, and the boat-builders and 
boatmen, though in a minority, bave lost 
their living. Importation of cheap 
machine-made goods was facilitated and . 
exportation of grains increased. For the 
establishment of the Bengal-Nagpur and 
the Bankura-Damodar Kailways through 
the district, the acquisition of land aftect- 
ed agriculture seriously. Cattle traffic is 
increasingly diminishing, with loss of 
occupation of the cartmen and bullock... 
owners and deterioration of cattle. The 
railroads have disturbed the natural- 
water-courses of the district and caused 
the lodgment of . necessary water in 
pools, which is very insanitary. They 
have not helped the local industries in 
any way, on the contrary the import of 
cheap luxuries and export of grains have 
enormously increased. They have given 
rise to a new class of speculators who are 
artificially keeping up the prices of food 
stuff. .Thus the price of fish in town has 
gone up from 4. as. to 8 as. per seer. Good 
cow’s milk is hardly obtainable. While 
the speculators buy 6 seers of buffalo 
milk per rupee, the local retail price is 2 
seers per rupee. Undoubtedly the railways 
could relieve distress by the import of 
grains provided the people had _ the 
means. 


Administration. The existing system 
of settlement of disputes in law-courts. 
situated as theyeare several miles away 
from the villages, is not suited to the 
life and requirements of the people., Be- 
sides having to maintain a growing crop 
of lawyers for the settlement of disputes, 
the loss of time and money is- very great, 
to say nothing of the vices of litigation 
and perjury learned in law courts. 

To provide against future famine the 


CAUSES OF FREQUENT FAMINES IN BANKURA 


first thing necessary is proper irrigation. 
The undulated surface of the district and 
the numerous streams make the reserva- 
tion of water easy enough by damming 
the natural water drainage. The re-exca- 
vation of the existing tanks, bunds and 
khals should be undertaken at on¢e as a 
relief work on a larger scale than hitherto- 
fore. This alike for sanitation and agri- 
culture. Well-irrigation is necessary in 
certain parts of the district, which will 
mainly help the aboriginal pop-lation of 
the district, and this should be introduced 
by the Government. About canal irriga- 
tion in general Mr. R. C. Dutt writes: 

“The discussion about the comparative merits 


of canals and railways was carried one. and as" 


might be expected preference was,given to rail- 
ways, which facilated British trade with India 
and not cannals, which would have benefitted 
Indian agriculture......4225,000,000 were spent on 
railways, resulting not in a profit, but in a 
loss of £40,000,000 to the Indian taxpayer up 
to 1900. And so little were the interests of: Indian 
agriculture appreciated that only £25,000,000 
. were spent on irrigation up to 1900”* 


Since this district is liable to such fre- 
quent famines and the. population depend- 
ent on agriculture is increasing and the 
average of net area cropped decreasing, 
the question of canal irrigation ought to 
engage the immediate attention of the 
Government, despite the cost. The re-exca- 
vation of tanks and ponds should be made 
compulsory by issuing loans where neces- 
sary. The present activities of the Dlstrict 
Agricultural Officer are inadequate and 
require further extension. The export of 
foodstuffs must be controlled and definite- 
ly prohibited till the final forecast of crops 
beeomes available. 

The agricultural improvements alone 
cannot effectively meet the situation. In- 
dustries must be revived along with it. 
For this we require Co-operative Societies 
with the following definite objects : 


(1) Toreduce the cost of articles by 
supply ofraw materials at the cheapest 
possible rates to the workers directly. 

_ (2) To improve the method of produc- 
tion by introduction of such improved 
machinery and implements as are possible 
under the existing conditions. 

(8) To secure a better market by intro- 
ducing improved patterns and designs of 
varying sizes and qualities to meet modern 


‘ : a C, .Dutt—Economic History of British India, 
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demands, alike Indian and foreign, for use- 
ful and artistic purposes. a 

(4) When necessary, to establis w ork- 
shops on contract labour system, with 
improved’machinery and methods of pro- 
duction,gwhich would be the best meats of 
their introduction. 

They will also have a separate branch 
for the following purposes. To undcr.ake 
the re-excavatton ot such tanks as the 
proprietors could not or would not under» 
take. The yield of fish and the produce of 
the vegetable garden on the excavated 
silt will give a reasonable return for their 
investment, subsequently these to be mace 
over to the proprietors as*soon as the 
expenses are realised. They shou-d also 
start poultry farming on a small scale at 
the beginning. With the help of tke 
Government cattle breeding should be un- 
dertaken by this Society since the Lreed of 
cattle of the district is the most deterioted 
in India, so much so that they do not carn 
their keep. They should start a Co 
operative granary in each village, and deal 
with the surplus grains. They should ex- 
port raw materials, such as forest pro- 
ducts and hides, which aré profitab.e bus- 
iness. Thus in this organisation there will 
be scope for the activities of the d-flerert 
sections of the community. — ; 

The habit of co-operation, wh'ch the 
life of the people determined and their old 
society maintained, has been destrcyeg by 
the advent of the modern mechanical age. 
As stich Co-operative organisations have 
to be started by the Government with the 
help of philanthropic bodies as the Ram- 
krishna Mission, and the Social Service 
League, and local public-spirited persons. 
Once started with forethought and care :t 
willincreasingly be able to recruit mem- 
bers from the workers themselves. An ex- 


_ perienced and impartial local business man 


should be ig charge to make the undertak- 
ing a business success. : f 

The Society has to be registerec for a 
fairly large number of shares of not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5, the. bulk of which should be 
reserved for the agricultural and industri- 
al people. To start with, the Government 
and the landlords should be asked to 
advance loan to this Society at the n :ni- 
mum possible rate.  - ' 

The researches of scientific bodies bung 
inaccessible to the people, their coucla- 
sions should be popularised in the verna- 
cular and introduced as text-books in the 
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local pathshalas and_ schools. These 
should contain the fundamentals of agri- 
culture, local method of production, its 
defects and merits, ifany, compared with 
those of other countries, and «the line of 
possible improvements and algo giving a 
sfhall summary of the work that is being 
done in India along the line. For these 
and other real educational purposes every. 
pathshala and school should have 
garden-excursions to the neighbouring 
fields and gardens would be most helpful. 
For the existing industries similar text- 
books should be {ntroduced, with demon- 
stration of the improved methods of pro- 
duction and by taking the boys round the 
workshops of the best worker of the local- 
ity. In this way it will be possible to 
bring the modern education to some defi- 


2 


nite relation with the life activity of the 


people. With the help of the experienced 
local agriculturist and industrial worker, 
these could be easily introduced and with 
e very little additional expenditure. 

Hstablishment of industrial and techni- 
cal schools in large numbers may not yet 
be possible, but the most practical method 
of :mprovemeftt of the industries would be 
to send experienced local industrial work- 
ezs to different industrial schools, and to 
places where improved methods of manu- 
facture have been introduced. These ex- 
perienced workers will be able to pick up 


within a very short time the necessary © 


improvements which could be effectively 
carried out in their local cortditions. 


Moreover the suggestions of one of their | 


own members stand a much better 
chance of acceptance than those of lear- 
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ned specialists. The expenses and allow- 
ances of these people are to be met by 
the District Board. The Co-operative 
Society should advance loans for the intro- 
duction ofimproved machinery. 

An annual scholarship for the best 
District report in the vernacular on the 
industrial and agricultural conditions 
and their possible lines of development 
will be the best means of spread of indus- 
trialand agricultural information to the 
workers, and would also create an in- 
telligent interest among the educated 
people in the activities of the region, which 
is at present amazingly rare. 

Scholarships shou: be established by 
the Government for sending students 
abroad on the merit of their knowledge 
of the existing local industries and their 
possible developments by introduction 
of modern scientific appliances and 
organisation. 

With these enterprises, started on the 
lines indicated above, the people will 
begin to realise what the modern age 
has brought and benefit therefrom. Proper 
irrigation enterprises will improve agri- 
culture; Co-operative societies will in- 
creasingly revive the possible industries 
with corresponding prosperity, health 
and happiness. The Kegional interest,— 
initiated in schools, developed through 
youth by the demands of the Co-operative 
organisation, and maintained by the 
experience and wisdom of age, may evolve 
anew order of life surpassing the little 
village republics of old in wider interest 
and intelligent co-operation. 

MorTiswar SEN. . 


HISTORY OF SHIVAJI, 1671-74 ° 


I 


HE second.sack of Surat and the 
Maratha ravages ir Baglana roused 
Aurangzib to a sense of the gravity 
of the situation in the Deccan. * As early 
as 28th November, 1670, he had issued 
orders transferring Mahabat Khan from 
Afghanistan to the supreme command 
in the Deccan. The events of December 


only deepened the Emperor’s anxiety. On 
Sth January 1671, he sent orders to 
Bahadur Khan td leave his province of 
Gujrat and command one of the imperial 
army corps in the Deccan, Dilir Khan 
being ordered to accompany him. The 
Emperor also repeatedly talked of going 
to the Deccan and conducting the war 
against Shivaji in person, but the idea 
was ultinrately dropped. Daud Khan was 


a: 
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instructed to attack Shiva wherever he 
was reported. Amar Singh Chandawat 
and many other Rajput officers with 
their clansmen were posted to the Deccan. 
Reinforcements, money and _ provisions 
were poured into Baglanain Jan. 1671. 
(Akhbar, 13-1, 2, 8, 14, 16 ; 7. A. 107.) « 

Mahabat Khan left Burhanpur on 3rd 
January 1671 with Jaswant Singh, rea- 


ched Aurangabad on the 10th, paid his , 


respects to the viceroy, Prince Muazzam, 
and set out to join the army near 
Chandor. Daud Khan had been appointed 
his chief lieutenant and commander of 
his Vanguard ; but he despised this office 
as below his rank, and begged the Em- 
peror to recall him. (Akh. 18-12 ; Dil. 102). 

We shall now trace the history of the 
war in the Chandor range. Late in 
December 1670 Shivaji’s men had laid 
siege to Dhodap, and Daud Khan had 
started on the 28th of that month to 


- relieve the fort. But the giladar, Muham- 


mad Zaman, successfully repelled the 
attack without his aid. Daud Khan had 
next advanced to the relief of Salhir, but 
had been too late to save it, as we have 
already seen. In January 1671, he held 
a fortified base near the Kanchana pass 
from which he sallied forth in every direc- 
tion in which the Marathas were heard 
of as roving. From the Emperor’s letters 
it appears that Daud Khan was undera 
general order to right everything that 
might go wrong in Baglana! Once after 
a night march he fell on a body ofthe 
enemy near Hatgarh and slew 700 of 
them (Dil, 101, Akhbarat, 13-15.) 

Late in January 1671, Mahabat Khan 
joined Daud Khan near Chandor and the 
two laid siege to Ahivant, which Shiva 
had recently taken. After a month had 
been wasted in a fruitless exchange of 
fire, the fort was entered from the trenches 
of Daud Khan and the garrison capitulat- 
ed to him. Mahabat Khan became 
furiously angry at losing the credit of 
this success. He had heen previously 
treating Daud Khan, a 5-hazari, with 
discourtesy, and now,the relations be- 
tween them became strained to the ut- 
most. Leaving a garrison to hold Ahivant, 
Mahabat passed three months at Nasik 
and then went to Parnir (20 miles west 
of Ahmadnagar) to pass the rainy season 
(June to September) there, while Daud 
Khan was recalled to Court (about June).* 

* Dil. 102-104, 106 ; Sabh. 73. “Mahabat Khan 
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There was excessive rainfall that yeer 
and many men and cattle perished of 
pestilence in the camp at Parnis, Bt: 
while his troops were dying, Maha- 
bat Khan attended daily entertainments 
in the houges of the nobles by turn. There 
were 400 dancing girls of Afghan stch 
and the Punjab in his camp, and they 
were patronised by the officers. (Dil, 106). 

° II 

The Emperor was dissatisfied with 
Mahabat Khan for the poor result of his 
campaign in the first quarter of 1671 and 

-his long spell of inactivity afterwards, 
and suspected him of havinge formed a 
secret understanding with Shivaji. So, 
he sent Bahadur Khan and Dilir Khan 
to the Deccan next winter. They marched 
from Gujrat into Baglana, laid siege to 
Salhir (now in Maratha hands), and 
leaving Ikhlas Khan Miana, Rao Amar 
Singh Chandawat and some other oficers 


to continue the siege, proceeded towards . 


Ahmadnagar. (Dil. 107; O. C. 3567.) 
From the environs of Ahmadnagar, 
Bahadur Khan advanced to Supa (in the 
Puna district), while DilireKhan with a 
flying column recovered Puna, massacr- 
ing all the inhabitants above the age of 
9 years, (end of December 1671). Early 
in January 1672, Shivaji was at Mahad, 
draining his forts of men tol raise a vast 
army for expelling the invaders frora the 
home of his childbood.* But the pres- 
sure om Puna was immediately after- 
wards removed and Bahadur Khan was 
recalled from this region by a severe 


iscome as far as Nasik Trimbak and hath taken 
4 castles; Huturnt (=Ahivant) and Salhir are the 
names oftwo of them.” (F. R, Surat 105, 3omb. 
to Surat, 8 Apr. 1671. But the Mughals did not 
recover Salhir, though Sabh. (73) says so. 


* F.R. Surat 106, Bombay to Surat, 18 Jaa. and 
20 Jan. 1672. The town taken by Dilir Kaan is 
spelt-in the Enflish Factory Records as Puna 
Chackse and Puna Chukna, and described as “a 
place of great concern ina very large plain ‘n the 
heart of all Shivaji’s upper country.” This des- 
cription suggests Puna and not Chakan; bat we 
have uo Girect evidence that Shivaji got back Puna 
and Chakan from the Mughals by the treaty of 
1665 or that of 1668. The English record rumour, 
which we know was baseless, that at the capture of 
this place Dilir Khan killed Kartoji Gujac, the 
Maratha Lieutenant General, (i.e, Pratap Rao). Sap, 
a few lines above, may easily be a copyist’s error for 
Puna in the Persian Ms. of Dilkasha, 107, which, 
however, fs silent about this Mughal vistory. 
Chitnls 119 says that the Marathas recovered 
Chakan by force in 1667 or later, 
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cisaster to Mughal arms in Baglana. 
‘There, the division left to besiege Salhir 
was attacked by Shiva himself with a 
targe force. After an obstinate battle, 
ckhlas Khan and Muhakam Singh (the 
*:on of Rao Amar Singh Chanduwat) were 
wounded and captured, with 30 of their 
arincipal officers,* while Rao Amar Singh 
and many otber commanders as well as 
several thousand common soldiers were 
slain, and the entire siege camp was taken 
sy the enemy. Shortly afterwards Shivaji 
zaptured Mullir, and then putting fresh 
men, munitions and provisions in the two 
“erts, heehurried back to Konkan un- 
zzolested. ‘This took place in the second 
zalt of January 1672. Shivaji’s prestige 
and confidence in his own power were 
cmmensely increased by these successes. 
Surat was now in constant terror of 
kim, as he entirely dominated Baglana. 
(Dil. 107; Ishwardas,60b5; F.R. Surat 
87, M. Gray to Bombay, 15 Feb. Vol. 106, 
Bombay to Surat, 16 Feb. 1672 ; Sabh. 
4; K. K. ii, 249.) ; 

From the Englisn records we learn that 
Shiva now ‘‘Sorced the two generals (viz., 
Bahadur and Dilir), who with their armies 
had entered into his country, to retreat 
with shame and loss.”+ But the Persian 
accounts are silent about it. We can, how- 
ever, be sure that the Satnami rising of 
March and the rebellion of the Khaibar 
“Afghans in April next, made it impossible 
for the Emperor to attempt thee recovery 
of his prestige in the Deccan, and Shiva 
«vas therefore left the mastér of the situa- 
Hai throughout the year 1672. (MA, 115. 
116). , 

Bahadur Khan returned with failure 
- from Baglana, encampéd for. some time 
on the bank of the Bhima, and tlen went 
tack to Ahmadnagar to canton for the 
vains. About May 1672 Mahabat left 
the Deccan for Hindustah, and a month 
later Prince Muazzam did the same. 
Bahadur Khan was appointed command- 
er-in-chief and acting viceroy of the Deccan, 
in the place of these two, becoming subs- 
tantial Subahdar in January 1673 and 


* They were released after atime and returned 
to Ahmadnagar (Dil. 116). On the Maratha side 
also many soldiers were slain and only one chief of 
note, Surya Rao Kakre, a comrade of Shivaji’s 
youth, 


+ 0. C. 36 33, Surat to Co., 6 Apr. 1672.. Ramaji 


Pangre’s heroic battle with Dilir near fort Kanera 
(Sabh. 73) must be placed here. 
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holding that office till August 1677. (Dil. 
108-109 ; M, A. 121). 


lil ° 


So greatly was the spirit of the Mara- 
jthas roused by their victory over Ikhlas 
Khan, capture of Mulhir, and the expulsion 
of Bahadur and Dilir from Puna that their 
activity continued unabated even during. 
the hot weather and the rainy season of 
this year. About. 5th June, a large 
Maratha army under Moro ‘Trimbak 
Pingle captured Jawhar from its Koli 
Rajah, and seized there treasure amount- 
ing to 17 lakhs of Rupees. The. place 
was only 110 miles from Surat, and 
adjoined the Nasik district, from which 
it was separated by the Western Ghats. 
Advancing further north, he threatened 
the other KoliState of Ramnagar which is 
only sixty miles south of Surat, The Rajah 
fled with his family (about 19th June 
1672) to Chikli, six miles S. E. of Gandavi. 
Even Gandavi was deserted by the people 
in fear of the coming of the Marathas. 
But the invaders speedily retreated from 
Ramnagar on hearing that Dilir Khan 
was assembling his forces for a campaign. 
Heavy rain stopped the activity of the 
Marathas for a few days. But soon after- 
wards Moro Pant, with his army raised 
to 15,000 men, returned to the attack, and 
took Ramnagar in the first week of July. 

The annexation of Jawhar and Ram- 
nagar gave the Marathas a short, safe 
and easy route from Kalian up Northern 
Konkan to Surat, and laid that port help- 
lessly open to invasion from the south. 
The city became subject to chronic alarm, 
whenever any Marathas were heard of 
even 60 miles off, at Ramnagar. 

From the neighbourhood of Ramnagar, 
Moro Trimbak Pingle sent three successive 
letters to the governor and leading traders 
of Surat demanding four lakhs of Rupees 
as blackmail, and threatening a visit to 
the city in the case of their refusal. The 
third of these epistles was very peremp- 
tory in tone; Sbivaji wrote, “I demand 
for the third t!me, which I declare shall 
be the last, the chauth or quarter_part of 
the king’s revenue under your government. 
As your Emperor has forced me to keep an 
army for the defence of my people and 
country, that army must be paid by his 
subjects. If you do not send me the 
nioney speedily, then make ready a large 
house for me, for I shall go and sit down 
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there and receive the revenue and custom 
duties, as there is none now to stop my 
passage.” 

At_the first news of the arrival of the 

Maratha army in Ramnagar, the governor 
of Surat summoned all the leading Hindu 
and Muhammadan merchants and propos- 
ed that they should subscribe Rs. 45000" 
for engaging 500 horse and 3,000 foot to 
+ defend the town fortwo months. Officers 
were immediately sent to make a list of 
all the Hindu houses in the town for 
assessing this contribution. But no soldiers 
were enlisted, and the governor pocketed 
whatever money was actually raised for 
the defence. 

On the receipt of the third letter from 
Shiva, the helpless citizens were seized 
with a panic. The rich went to the 
governor that very night and wanted 
permission to remove their families to 
Broach and other towns for |. safety. 

He kept them waiting till after midnight, 
gave them the permission, but retracted 
it next morning, when he held a second 
‘conference with the townsmen, asking 
them to raise the black-mail demanded,— 
the merchants paying one lakh and the 
desais raising two lakhs from the culti- 
vators of the villages around. After’a 
discussion lasting a day and anight, in 
which he reduced his demand _ to 
Rs. 60,000, the people finally refused to 
pay anything, as they knew too well that 
he would appropriate the money instead 
of buying the enemy off with it. There- 
after, every time that there was an alarm 


of the approach of Shivaji’s troops, the . 


citizens of Surat hastened to flee from the 
town, but the governor shut the gates to 
keep them in !* : 


IV. 


From their base in the Koli country of 
Jawhar and Ramnagar, a Maratha force 
under Moro Trimbak easily crossed the 
Ghats into the Nasik district, in the middle 
of July 1672, plundered and occupied it. 
Jadun Rao Deccani, a great-grandson of 
Lukhji Jadav (the maternal grandfather 
of Shivaji) with 4000 men, was the 
Mughal thanahdar of Nasik-Trimbak. 
He was defeated and captured after losing 


* Conquest of Kolicountry: F. R, Surat, Vol 3, 
consult. Surat 21 June, 1672; Vol. 87, Surat to 
Bombay, 21 and 25 June; Vol. 106, Bombay to 
Surat, 8 July; O. C. 3649; F. R. Surat, Vol, 87, 
Surat to, Persia, 1 November 1673. Sabh. 72. 
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many of his troops in battle. Siddi Halal 
the thanahdar of Vani-Dindori (or Nortl 
Nasik), was also defeated and his cher 
looted by the Marathas. For this fatilare. 
both officers were sharply reprimanded by 
Bahadur Khan, and in anger they dese-tec. 
to the Mayathas, with two other officer; 
and all the men of their “four g-ea" 
regiments of horse’? (October.) Oczhe- 
desertions were apprehended, and Dili- 
Khan was left ine great danger wit. <. 
weakened army to defend the province of 
Gujrat against theexultant enemy. (Di, 
116; F. R. Surat 87, Surat to Bombav 
20 July 1672, Vol. 3, Surat, 26 Octorer; 
Bombay to Surat, 18 October,in F. R. 
Surat 106 T. S. 33 b for the 2 déserters.) 

On 25th October, a large Maratha 
army appeared at Ramnagar again, and 
Surat trembled in alarm, especially asa 
party of Shivaji’s horse advanced ast 
Gandavi to Chickli, 12 miles further to- 
wards Surat. But that city was not 
Shivaji’s objective now. Ne mad2 a 
lightning raid into a different corner of « 
the Mughal Empire. 

He sent his light cavalry to plunder 
Berar and Telingana.* The viceroy Ba. 
hadur Khan, on hearing 6f it, set out 
from Anmadnagar due eastwards, left 
his heavy baggage at Bir (70 miles tc the 
east) and Qandahar, and arrived as fast as 
he could near the fort of Ramgir (18.35 N, 
79.35H) in pursuit of the raiders. But <hey 
had been two days beforehand with ‘iin, 
looted the village at the foot of the fort, 
and cafried off the families of most cf 
the inhabitants for ransom. So th: 
baffled Mughal general returned by wa: 
of Indur (95 miles due west.) Enteriny 
the Qutb Shahi teritory, he ravaged th: 
land of the instigation of Dilir Kuan, 
The Marathas in their retreat divided 
into two bodies; one escaping sout 
into the Golkonda State and the other 
turning nor,hiwards -to Chanda, and 
thence west-wards~ into Berar proper. 
Dilir Khan was sent off to pursue the first 
division, while Bahadur Khan tried to 
cut off the retreat of the second. 

Sending his heavy baggage back to 
Aurangabad from the neighbourhood ct 
the village of Khair, (?) the viceroy hastzne:1 
by way af Partur, Shellode and Peecok, 
and arrived near the pass of Antur :(3< 
miles north of Aurangabad). Here tk: 


* Dil, 116, 120-122 (fall). 
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Marathas turned at bay, and attacked 
the Mughal Van under Sujan Singh Bun- 
dela. But they were repulsed and pur- 
sued till evening, many of the horses of 
traders and other kinds of booty were 
recovered from the enemy and restored 
te their owners. Next day thé Mughals 
crossed the pass and encamped at Durga- 
pur, four miles from the fort of Antur. 

The following day, when they were 
marching to Aurangabad in rather 
straggling groups, betore the time fixed 
for the starting of the general, one divi- 
sion of 10,000 imperialists was charged 
by 750 picked Maratha cavalry on 
the left of the pass of Bakapur, six 
miles (from Durgapur ?) After an obstinate 
battle, in which the Mughals were 
reinforced by their general, the Marathas 
retreated, leaving 400 of their number 


dead inthe field. The credit of this vic-” 


tory belongs to the Bundelas under Subh- 
Karn, whose son Dalpat Rao was 
wounded in the fight. 

° The division under Dilir Khan headed 
the other Maratha band off into Bijapur 
territory, capturing much booty and 
rejoining Bahadur Khan. That general 
cantoned his troops at Pathri, 76 miles 
S. E. of Aurangabad. This Maratha 
raid into Khandesh and Berar, unlike 
their first incursion in December 1670, 
was completely foiled, and the Mughal 
troops showed commendable mobility 
afid enterprise. (Nov-Dec. 1672).* 

To guard against a repetition ef these 
two Maratha penetrations into Khandesh 
from Balaghat, Bahadur Khan set up 
gates across the tops of the chief passes + 
and posted troops with artillery at each 

- of them. Bajaji Nayak Nimbalkar, “a 
great Deccanizamindar” and father of 
Shiva’s son-in-law Mahadji, with his 
family, was now won over by the 
Mughals. (Dil, 122-’3, 125). 

* e 


vi 


Maratha activity, thus shut out of 
Khbandesh and Berar, burst forth in 


* It is probably this campaign that is referred 
to in M.A. 128, among court news of 1673, in the 
following terms : “Bahadur Khan had defeated Shiva 
after a forced march of 120 miles, made large cap- 
tures of spoils and seat them with Dalpat to’ the 
Emperor, who viewed them on 22 Oct”. 


+ They are named in Dilkasha as _ Fardapur, 
Tundapur, Malkapur, Bararpuri, Rajdhir, -Lakan- 
warah, Deogaon, Rajwata, Dilirpur &c. 
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another quarter (Jan. 1673.) They next 
raided the Puna district. Bahadur Khan 
left his baggageat Chamargunda, hastened 
to meet the invaders, and defeated them 
after a severe battle. Then he encamped at 
Pedgaon, on the north bank of the Bhima, 
eight, miles due south of Chamargunda. 
This place became the residence of his 
army for many years afterwards, and here 
a fort and town grew up from their can- 
tonment, which the Emperor permitted 
him to name Bahadur-garh. (Dil. 126.) 
Pedgaon occupies a position of great 
strategic importance. It stands on the 
plain just clear of the long mountain spur 
running eastwards from Puna. From this 
place the Mughal general could at will 
move westwards along the north of the 
range to protect the valleys of the Mula 
and the Bhima (the North Puna district), 
or along the south of it to guard the 
valleys of the Nira and the Baramati (the 
southern portion of the district.) North- 
wards he could communicate with his 
great depot of arms and provisions at 
Ahmadnagar, without having to cross 
any ‘river (except at the foot of that 
fort); and southwards he could easily 
invade Bijapur through the Sholapur 
district. In short the cantonment at 
Pedgaon served as the Mughal advanced 
base for some years after this time, exactly 
as Aurangzib’s camp -at Brahmapuri, 90 
miles S. E. E of it, did twenty-two years 


~ 


later, when the Mughal empire had ex-° 


tended further south. 

It was most probably in this year 
(1678) that Shivaji met with a_ sore 
disappointment. The fort of Shivnir, 
a mile west of Junnar, was no doubt of 
strategic importance, as it guarded the 
Mughal frontier in the north of the Puna 
district and blocked the shortest route 
by which he could sally out of North 
Konkan to overrun Mughal Deccan. 
But what gave it the greatest value 
in Shivaji’s eyes was that it was his 
birth-place. The Mughal governor of 
Shivnir was Abdul Aziz Khan, a Brahm. 
man convert to Islam and one of the 
most faithful and valued servants of 
Aurangzib. Shivaji promised him ‘moun- 
tains of gold” for surrendering the fort 
into Maratha hands ; and he, pretend- 
ing consent, received the money, appoin- 
ted a day for the delivery, and asked 
Shivaji to send 7000 cavalry to take 
the fort over. But Abdul Aziz at the 
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Same time secretly informed Bahadur 
Khan of the plot; the Maratha army 
fell into an ambuscade planned by the 
Mughals, and retired in disappointment 
with heavy loss. (Fryer, I. 339-340.) 

VI : 

In another direction, however, a wide 
door of conquest was now opened to 
the Marathas. Ali Adil Shah II. died 
on 24th Nov. 1672, and ina few months 
the government of Bijapur fell into dis- 
order and weakness. This was Shivaji’s 
opportunity. On 5th March 1673, he 
got possession of Panhala a second time, 
by bribery, and early in September he 
secured the hill-fort Satara by the same 
means. In May his men under Pratap 
Rao Gujar burst into the inland parts of 
Bijapurt Kanara, looting Hubli and 
many other rich cities. But they received 
a great check from the Bijapuri general 
Bahlol Khan, who repeatedly defeated 
the Maratha rovers and expelled them 
from Kanara, and then (in June 1673) 
took post at Kolhapur, to ‘watch -the 
road and prevent their return. Soon 
afterwards the rains put an end to mili- 
tary operations, and Maratha activity 
inthis region was checked, but for a 
time only. (B.S. 397~399: O. C. 3779 : 
F. Rk. Surat 106, Bombay to Surat 16 
Sep. 1673 ; Dutch Records, vol. 31, No. 
805; O. C. 3800.) 

As Mr. Gerald Aungier, the English 
President of Bombay, wrote on 16th Sep. 
1673, “Shivaji bears himself up manfully 
against all his enemies,...and though it 
is probable that the Mughal’s army: may 
fallinto his country this year ané Bahlol 
Khan on the other side, yet neither of them 
can stay long for want of provisions, and 
his flying army. will constantly keep them 
in alarm, nor isit either their design to 
destroy Shivaji totally, for the.Cmarahs 
maintain a politic war to their own profit 
at the king’s charge, and never intend to 
prosecute it violently so as to end it.” 
(Ff. R. Surat, | OGY, 

Shivaji took full advantage of his 
enemies’ moral and political weakness.* 
Early in October 1673, he was reported 
to have made 20,000 sacks “ready to 
convey what plunder he can get, having 


* FR. Surat 106, Bomb. to Surat, 10 Cct. 1673 ; 
fe o 3910; F. R. Surat 88, Karwar to Surat, 
EC. * 
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also a considerable flying army eady foi 
that action.” Soon afterwarcs,  tuis 
army, 25,000 strong, led by Shiva in 
person, burst into west Bijapur territory, 
plunderings many rich towns, and then 
passed mye Kanara for more plunder. 
This work occupied him till the end*o{ 
December. In the first week of that month 
he was at Kadra with 6000 men, and 
stayed there only four days. But his 
detachments were twice defeated at this 
time, by Bahlol Khan at Bankepur and 
by Sharza Khan at Chandragera and 
forced to quit Kanara. °* 


VII 


It was probably in November or 
December of this year, while Shivaji was 
compaigning in Kanara, that Eahlol 
Khan* marched from Bijapur with a large 


-army (12,000 men according to the Mara- 


tha chronicle) to protect the Miraj- 
Kolhapur district, and cut Shivaji’s 
northern line of communication wita his, 
dominions by the Satara-Panhala route, 
If this strategic move had succeedec, the 
road for Sbiva’s return from Kanara 
through the Southern Deshecountry would 
have been closed, while the Portuguese 
State of Goa’ would have barred the land 
route west of the Ghats, and he would 
have been compelled to make the journey 
in ships or make a wide detour eastwards 
and try to force his way between Miraj 
and Bijapur and run the risk of attack fn 
both flanks by the large Adil Shahi forces 
at these two places. 

Pratap Rao Gujar the Maratha 
commander-in-chief, was detached with 
a slightly larger force and artil.ery, to 
meet tae danger. He tried to envelcp 
Bahlol’s army tear Umbrani, between 


* Battles of Umrani and Jesarl: Sabh. 78 7); 
B.S. 399-400 (full, but silent about Jesari); Cht. 
126 (has Babse Navari for Jesari), Dig. 271 (mcagre), 
Narayan Shenvi writes from Raigarh, 4 April 1672, 
“Pratap Rai tell in the encounter of Shivaji’s army 
with Bablol Khan jn a narrow passage between 
two hills, wto with six horsemen more were slain, 
being not suecoured by the rest of the army, so that 
Bahlol Khan remained victorious.” (F, R. Surat, 
Vol. 88.) The place of the first battle is named 
Umbrani in Sabh. and Dmrati in Chit. The Indian 
Atlas gives neither ; but there is a Amrut, 4 m. ca:t, 
of Jath and 34 m. N.W. of Bijapur, wick miyz 
have been.the place. I bave failed to trace Jesa-/, 
According to Duff's authcrities, Pratap Rac’; 
appearance near Bijapur induced the Regent io ie- 
call Bahlol from Kolhapur and the latter general 
was intercepted by the Marathas on the way to 


Bijapur. 
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Miraj and Bijapur, cutting him off from his 
wacer supply. The battle raged all day 
with intense ferocity. Many were slain 
on both sides, the Marathas suffering less 
than the Bijapuris. After sunset, Bahlol 
induced Pratap to grant a trucg, while he 
Promised not to ‘commit any further 
hostility against Shivaji. So, the Maratha 
army withdrew, instead of following up 
their success and capturing the whole of 
the stricken enemy force. 

The  Bijapuris with their numerous 
wotnded, fell back on Tikota (18 m. west 
of Bijapur); but being reinforced appear- 
ed in the Panhala district again a few 
months later (Feb. 1674). Shivaji sharply 
censured Pratap Rao for having let 
Bahlol Khan escape, when he could have 
easily crushed him and ended for ever his 
freyuent menace to the Maratha posses- 
sicns in the Southern Desh tract and the 
roads leading across the Ghats to South 
Konkan. Pratap kao, immediately after 

e the battle of Umbrani, had dashed off to 
‘plunder parts of Golkonda, Telingana 
and Berar. On returning from this raid, 
which was utterly useless from the mili- 
tazy point of view, he found Bahlol back 
near Panhala and’ received an angry 
message from his master saying, “Bahlol 
has come again. Go with your army, 
destroy him and win a complete victory. 
Otherwise, never show your face to me 
again |” 

Stung to the qtick by this letter, 
Pratap Rao sought Bahlol out ut Jesari 

“(near Panhala), “in a narrow passage 

between two hills.” Smarting under his 
master’s censure, he threw generalship to 
the winds, and rushed upon Bahlol follow- 
ed by only six horsemen, the rest of his 
army hanging back from the mad charge. 
The gallant seven were cut down by the 
swvarm of foes, and much havoc was done 
among the Marathas who were dis- 
heartened by the fall of their leader ; “a 
river of blood flowed.’ Shivaji greatly 
mourned the death of Pratap Rao and 
repented of his angry letter. The dead 
general’s relatives and dependents were 
well provided for, and his daughter was 
married to Raja-Ram the favourite son 
of the king. 

Anand Rao, a lieutenant of Pratap 
Rao, rallied the disheartened army of his 
chief, Shiva appointed him* commander- 


* I here follow the account of Narayan Shenvi, 


oe written at Raigarh, only a month later, on in- 


_ 


. Many men horses 
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in-chief in succession to Pratap Rao, 
gave him the title of Hambir Rao, 
and ordered him not to return alive 
without defeating the enemy." At this 
Hambir Rao went off with the whole 
body of his cavalry far into Bijapur terri- 
bory,in search of Bahlol. Dilir Khan with 
the Mughal army advanced promptly to 
the succour of his brother Afghan, Bahlol 
Khan. But Hambir Rao, not daring 
fight two such large forces, retreated 
towards Kanara, making forced marches 
of 45 miles a day. The two Khans, unable 
to overtake the mobile Marathas, gave up 
the pursuit and turned,—Bahlol to Kol- 
hapur and Dilirto Panhala, whence, after 
a 5 days’ halt with the intention of besieg- 
ing it, he fell back on his base [Parnir ?]. 

Hambir Rao, penetrating further into 
Kanara, robbed the city of Pench,* 24 
miles from Bankapur, in Bahlol’s jagir, 
looting at least 150,000 hun worth of . 
booty. Thence he returned with 3000 ox- 
loads of plunder. Bahlol and Khizr Khan, 
with 2000 cavalry and many foot sol- 
diers, tried to intercept him near Banka- 
pur, but were defeated after a desperate 
battle and put to fight with the loss of a 
brother of Khizr Khan. Hambir Rao 
robbed the entire Bijapuri army, captured 
500 horses, 2 elephants, and much other 
prize. (March, 1674.) + 

But the Bijapuris had their revenge 
immediately afterwards. Bahlol Khan, 
“regarding the loss [of the elephants] as 


formation supplied by Shiva’s ministers. The new 
commander-in-chief’s name !s given Hasaji (Hansaji) 
Mohite by both Sabhasad and Chitnis. The latter 
adds (p. 126) that Hasaji attacked Bahlol’s army 
when dispersed {n pursuit, converted the defeat into 
a victory, and chased Bahlol back to Bijapur. BS. 
429 names Shiva’s general Anand Rao, but in 1679. 

* The whole of this paragraph and the next is 
based upon Narayan Shenvi’s letter of 4th April 1674 
(F. R. Surat, vol. 88) and the Dutchman Van Reade’s 
Jetter of 16th Dec. 1674 (Dutch Records, vgl. 32, No. 
824), which latter calls the pillaged bazar ‘‘Hon- 
spent, situated on the borders of Byapur near Banka- 
pur.’”’ (Hospet near the ruins of Vijaynagar cannot 
be the place meant). us 

+ Sabhasad refers to this campaign on p. 80, but 
gives other names tq the place of battle and the 
Bijapuri general: ““Hambir Rao went with his army 
to Sampgaon [19 m.s.e. of Belgaum]. Husain Khan 
Miana, a great Bijapuri general, with 5000 Pathans 
marched against Hambir Rao. A severe battle took 
place between them, from noon till next morning, 
and elephants were slain in 
Husain’s army. He wascaptured with 4000 horses, 
12 elephants, many camels and property beyond cal- 
culation. His whole army was 


destroyed.’’ See 
‘also Chitnis, 146. Shiva-dig, 339. 
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a great disgrace to him, became desperate, 


attacked the robbers again, and being re- 
inforced secured such a victory that the 
robbers had to abandon 1000 horses and 
were pursued for a long distance.”’ It was 
not the Maratha policy during a raid to 
fight pitched battles. So, Hambis Rao 
,tapidly retreated with his booty to 
Shiva’s dominions, left it there in safety, 
and then (April) burst into Balaghat. + 


VII 


Late in January 1674, a Mughal army 
tried to descend into Konkan and cause a 
diversionin that quarter simultaneously 
with the Bijapuri invasion of the Panhala 
region. But Shiva stopped the paths by 

* breaking the roads and mountain passes 
and keeping a constant guard at various 
points where the route was most difficult. 
And the Mughals had to return baffled. 
It was probably this expedition to which 
the English merchants refer in a letter 
written at the end of January 1674, in the 
following words, “Dilir Khan hath lately 
received a rout by Shivaji and lost 1,000 
of his Pathans and Shivaji about five or 


+ Sabhasad, 81, says that Hambir Rao’s raid 
extended over Khandesh, Baglana, Gujrat, Ahmada- 
bad, Burhanpur, Berar, and Mahur, to the bank of 
the Narmada, and that the tired Mughal pursuers 
always lagged 30 or 40 miles behind, so that the 
Marathas returned homes unmolested and with all 
their booty. 
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six hundred men.” Ifso, Dilir Kaan Tad 
either made a rash frontal attack on cue 
of the entrenched passes or fallen into an 
ambuscade of the Marathas. Throughcut 
these months, December 1673 tc March 
1674, Shivaji’s wars with Adil Shah agd 
the Siddis were carried on languidly with 
only occasional outbreaks of vigour. Tre 
soldiers on both sides were weary of war 
and their commanders not in earnest ‘to 
end this paying business. The wint2r 
rains of this year were very heavy ard 
bred pestilence. Shiva jn December ard 
January was compelled to distrikute his 
horses throughout his dominions -n order 
to stable them in comfort.* 

Soon afterwards, the Mughal power in 
the Deccan was crippled. The rising of the 
Khaibar Afghans became so serious thet 
Aurangzib had to leave Delhi (7th April) 
for Hassan Abdal,in order to direct the 
war from the rear, and next month Dil'r 
Khan was called to the North-westera 
frontier. Bahadur Khan was left alone in” 
the Deccan with a greatly weakened force. 
This lull in the war was utilised by Shivaji 
to crown himself with the greatest pomp 
and ceremony. (M. A. 132; F. R. Surat 88, 
Oxinden’s Zetter, 21 May 1674.) 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 
* Narayan Shenvi’s letter from Raigarh (FR. 


Surat, vol. 88); O. C. 3906 and 3939; Datch Re- 
cords, vol. 34, No. 840. e 
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667 PAHERE are many phonetic alpha- 
bets; all else being equal, the one 
most widely used is clearly the 

most valuable. We have therefore chosen 
for this book the alphabet of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association, which is 
already well knownin England...... It will 
| commend itself by its great simplicity.” 
So writes Mr. Walter Rippmann, m.a.,in his 
Sounds of Spoken English (New Version, 
1914, p. 23). Why should there be many 
phonetic alphabets, all based though on 
the Roman ? Would it not be a gain to the 
world if the leading schools of phonetic 
writing in Europe and America arrived at 


aconsensus about the representation of 
simple sounds pf human speech by mneans 
of small Roman characters and supple- 
mentary modified small Roman charac- 
ters, so that a phonetic system of writing 
might be devised which could win its way 
sto tniversal acceptance? On okvious 
grounds of utility capital letters must be 
discarded. 

The three prominent schools of phonetic 
writing at present are the following :—‘1) 
Orientalists who follow the system «f 
transliteration which has come down from 
the time of Sir William Jones, receiving 
slight modifications from time to time, 


& 
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and which has been employed in transliter- 
ating Oriental writing and in writing 
hith2rto unwritten languages. (2) Esper- 
anz:sts who follow the alphabet very simp- 
ly Jevised by the late Dr. Zamenhot, the 
fosinder of Esperanto. (8) Theeadherents 
of the alphabet of the International Pho. 
neziz Association of Paris. 

Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet, which in 
pcint.of time came next after Sir William 
Janes’s system of transliteration, though 
elaborately devised with a vast wealth of 
linguistic lore and acumen, has proved a 
practical failure on account of its com- 
plexity. . ? 

The Phonetic Association of Paris, 
which calls itself International, shdéuld 
teke the lead in the devising of a phonetic 
script which may ultimately be accepted 
a3 acommon script by allthe world. Its 
p~esent script is open to some very serious 
oajections. I mention here certain promi- 

_uent defects of the script, and give later 
ona ee eam of some of the char. 
acters given Mr. Rippmann on pp. 24. 
25 of his books il ee 

1. The scjpt has so many as five 
vowel characters and five consonantal 
cuaracters for the English language as 
giren by Mr. Rippmann, that are widely 
diferent from Roman characters. Why 
tiaen not give up the Roman characters 
altogether and have in their place their 
uscouth broad Romic equivalents, which, 
however serviceable they may be for a 
scientific handling of phonetics, cannot 
oe well for the practical needs of 
rte ! 

2. It calls itself phonetic, and yet anti- 
pkonetically draws from Anglo-Saxon the 
complex symbol, @, for expressing the 
simple sound of a in the English word bat, 
azd this in face of the fact that the same 
complex symbol very properly expresses 
the diphthongal sound ae im Latin, as in 
the word Cesar (sounded kae-sar), . 

3. It follows the wrong principle of 
representing kindred sounds by quite un- 
like characters in the case of the English 
cand sh sounds. 
ke Esperantists’ s with an angular mark 
over it are far preferable to the Inter- 
aational Phonetic symbol for the English 
sh sound. - 

4. It makes the sign: i-?'cate full 
‘ength of a vowel sound and « half length. 
~ould not the three grades of quantity— 
skort, medium or half-long, and long—of 


The rientalists’ § and~ 
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the letter a, for instance, be indicated thus 
—ijaa? A departure from old venerable 
usage is justifiable only under absolute 
necessity. No innovation is admissible 
which is not clearly an improvement. 
Another objection to the signs: and>*:is 
that a vowel without either of the sighs 
would stand for the short sound of the 
vowel and be the name of the vowel. The 
name ofa vowel with its short sound is 
practically very inconvenient. ; 

Simple sounds wanting in the Latin 
language and so unrepresented by any 
existing Roman letter must have to be 
represented by modified Roman small let- 
ters. Itis difficult to settle how modifica. 
tions may best be made. It is desirable 
indeed that the modifications should be of 
asimple and tniform character. Dotting 
is historically the oldest method of modi- 
fication. Itis simple enough, but it has 
been objected to as béing inconspicuous.* 
A far more serious objection is that the use 
of more than two dots is noway conve- 
nient, and two dots cannot satisfy inter. 
national requirements. An international 
alphabet must have a stock of letters sufh- 
cient for all human languages. It must 
have symbols besides for indicating Mon- 
golian intonations and Hottentot clicks, 

Extension ofa method of modification 
which has been adopted by both the Inter. 
national Phonetic Association and a sec- 
tion of Orientalists may perbaps have a 
favourable consideration from both the 
schools. The same symbol is used by the 
International Phonetic Association and 
by Orientalists of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for signifying the English ug sound 
in king, which is wanting in Latin. Now 
this symbolis but n with a. little curve 
ending in a dot attached attheend. Nay, 
the Roman letter a itself has a similar ap- 
pendage at the top. An extension of the 
method of attaching a dot-ended curve, as 
shown below, may not be unacceptable to 
the International Phoneticians and the 
Orientalists. The letter d with its dental 
Italian sound, whichis the same as that 
of the Devanagri % being taken into con. 
sideration, there are, within my know- 
ledge. four other sounds that have to be 
represented by modifications of it, viz., the 
sound of the English thin then, which is 
the same as that of the Arabic letter called 
zalin India and Persia, the sound of the 

* The unnncessary dotsin i and j are not dis. 

carded though. 
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English d (not dental but alveolar); the 
sound of the Devanagri © (cerebral or 
front-palatal and so somewhat different 
from that of the English d) ; the sound of 
the Devanagri ¥ (which approaches the 
sound of the English rin bird and is traus- 
literated as r or: by Urientalists, though 
its sound is nearer to that of their d [==] 
than of their r [=t]. By an extension of 
‘ the dot-ended .curve method, d with a 
figure like a comma attached to it, d with 
a figure like a reversed comma attached to 
it, d with a figure like the Bengali letter ¢ 
attached to it, andd with a figure like the 
Bengali letter @ reversed attached to it, 
may respectively represent the four sounds 
mentioned above. Four appendages can 
not fully meet all requirements, it may be 
urged. Requirements beyond the number 
four can be but few, and they can be met 
by inserting under the letter concerned, 
the initial letter of the name of the langu- 
age to which any peculiar sound may 


belong. 
“There are eleven Latin vowels: 4 4 & 
é66Yisy;ituuu.k.»y a sound unknown 


in common Latin and imported into the 
learned language from Greece ; it answers 
to French u or to Germany in Myler, 
with, however, a tendency to pass into 
i. ’* Letting alone the imported y with its 
dubious sound, the five Latin vowels, each 
with its long and its short sound, have not 
the same powers in all the languages that 
are written with Roman letters. In the 
English language, for instance, the letter 
a has, in addition to the proper long and 
short Latin sounds, as in the words father 
aud mica, respectively, SO many as five 
other distinct sounds, as in any, hate, hat, 
what and ali. In French the simple Latin 
u sound is represented by on, while u is 
used for expressing a peculiar French 
vowel sound, In English, German and 
French shas sometimes the s and some- 
times the zsound ; andin German w has 
always the y sound, and vy the f sound. 
Such divergences can have no place in 
a system of phonetic writing. Such 
writing justly demands that the Latin 
sound ot every Roman letter should be 
recognized as its normal sound and that 
every variation from this normal sound 
should be represented by the Roman letter 
marked somehow. 

* Brachet’s Etymological Dictionary of the 


French Language, Clarendon Press Series, 2nd Edi- 
tion, Introduction, p, xlviil. 
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No country in the world is yet prepared 
to give upits established system of writi: ¢ 
and adopt a purely phonetic system in i-s 
place. The International Phonetic Asso. 
ciation of Paris very properly, therefore, 
does not aim at dethroning conventional 
French or English spelling and seating én 
its place its own phonetic system. [i 
means its system to be a common instra- 
ment for phonetically representing the 
sounds of all languages for a special end 
viz., the proper comprehension of the 
sounds by learners, native or foreign. But 
it does not, like Orientalists, deal only 
with non-European languages written iy 
Oriental character or hitherto not written 
atall. It deals with the world’s foremost 
languages,—English, French and German 
—which are written in Roman character 
(the German Black Letter Alphabet being 
substantially the same as the Latin and 
now on the way to yield place toit). It 
is quite legitimate, therefore, to desire 
that its system should be as faultless ase 
possible and as well fitted for the daily 
purposes of life in writing and printing as 
to induce English-speakers, French-speak- 
ers, German-speakers, Spanish-speakers, 
Portuguese-speakets, and speakers of 
minor languages written in the Roman 
character, to give up their particular con. 
ventional systems and adopt the phonetic 
system instead. The International Phone. 
tic Script has, however, numerous faults 
and I state below in detail what appear 
to me to be faults in the “phonetic signs”? 
for “the sounds occurring normally in 
standard English” given by Mr. Rippmann 
on pp. 24-25 of his Sounds of Spoken 
English, New Version, 1914. 

1. The first fault is that consonants 
are given together first and vowels after- 
wards. Vowels, as capable of being 
sounded -by themselves, should certainly 
come before consonants, which cannot be 
sounded witHout the help of vowel sounds. 
Indian grammarians of a very remote 
past classed together vowels first in scien- 
tific order.and consonants afterwards in 
like scientific order. In Mr. Rippmann’s 
lists of consonants and vowels there is not 
the good comprehensive scientific order 
found in the Devanagari alphabet, vrhich 
drew forth high encomium from the creit 
philologist, Lepsius. . 

2. The English d and t have nct the 
same sounds as the Continental d and t 
of which the Italian sounds, corresponding 
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to tnose of the Devanagari € and 4@, res- 
pectively, may be taken as the typical 
reprsseatatives. The English d and tare 
not dental, as the Italian d and t are ; nor 
are they cerebral or front-palatal like 
the Devanagari = and 2%. They are alveo- 
la®, and so intermediate in sound between 
the dental and the cerebral. European 
scholars generally make no distinction 
bezween the English d ayd the Continent- 
ald, and between the English t and the 
Continental ¢. But an alphabet which 
cleims to be phonetic and international is 
beund to make % discrimination in this 
matter. Even in English as spoken by 
Scotsmen, ceand ¢t are given their Italian 
sounds. The Scotsman’s English does not 
indeed come under the head of “Standard 
Erglish” ; but one who wants to study 
Erglish phonetics scientifically is bound to 
recognise the Scottish sounds of d and t. 

The order in which the letters b and p, 
dandt,gand k, wv and f, etc., are given 
Sy Mr. kippmann, the letters for the voiced 
soinds preceding the letters for the un- 
voiced sounds, calls for remark. The 
order is the reverse of that followed in the 
Devanagari alphabet. Which is the better 
order? The Devanagari order seems to 
be the better of the two. 

3. The symbol for the ng sound in sing 
is‘arfrom being objectionable. Indeed it 
is commendable ; it is a deft modifica- 
ticn of the practice of dotting. The sym- 
bol as been adopted also by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. ° } 

4. The w in when is represented by M 
(w turned upside down) with the remark 
that “it is doubtful whether this can be 
called a sound of standard ' English’’. 
What this supposed sound may be I am 
unadle to guess. As I have heard the 
word pronounced by Englishmen, it has 
always sounded to my ears as Hwen, and I 
am glad that wh “is symbolised by Aw in 
the system of respelling in the Oxford 
Erglish Dictionary.” 

5. If v be recognised-as the Latin 
equivalent of the Devanagari 4 and the 
Erglish w, the English v, ‘which is equi- 
valent to 4 plus % or w plus h, should be 
represented by vi. 

6. Instead of the awkward Anglo- 
Saxon character, which is quite inimical 
to facile writing, d simply marked some- 


£ Guide to Pronunciation in New International 
Webster's Dictionary, 1912, p. Ivii. 
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how, would bea better representative of 
the th sound in clothe. 

7. Instead of the Greek letter theta for 
the sonnd of thin cloth, t somehow mark- 
ed plus h would serve better, and this not 
only for convenience of writing, but also 
far the reason that this English th sound 
is not a simple sound but a compound of 
a modified t ora sound and an& sound, 
It may also well be emphasised that the 
Greek letter theta cannot well fit into 
English writing. 

8. Thesymbol given for the sound of 
sin Jeisureis not a newly invented sym- 
bol, but it is a big symbol. Z marked 
somehow would be a handier and soa 
better symbol. 

9. The symbol given for the English sh 
sound is, as has already been remarked 
very objectionable, as being quite unlike 
in shape to the letter s, which usually 
expresses a kindred sound but expresses 
also the same sound in sugar. 

10. The analysis of the English ch 
sound into tsh aud of the English j sound 
into dzh is accepted by Mr. Rippmann. 
‘The analysis has the support of such high 
authorities as Sir James Murray and Prof. 
Whitney, and has evidently its origin 
in the French tch and dj. ‘Even though 
we accept the analysis (which some per- 
sons are not inclined to do),” says Mr. 
J.C. Nesfield, m.a., “it would be very in- 
convenient to write tsh for ch and dzh for 

Moreover, the sounds in question 
are of such frequent occurrence in our 
language, that 7 and ch, evenif they are 
dipthongal, deserve a place in our list of 
consonantal symbols.’’* 

“The compound consonants ch and /, in 
church and judge, have also strictly a 
right,” says Prof. Whitney, ‘‘to separate 
representation ; since, though their final 
element respectively is [s and z with an 
angular mark over each inthe original, for 
sh and zh], their initial element is not pre- 
cisely our usual t and d, but one of an- 
other quality, more palatal.’’+ 

If men of such high eminence as Prof, 
Whitney and Sir James Murray have held 
ch and j to be compound consonants, 
“some persons’, we are told by Mr. 
Nesfield, who is not one of them, “are not 
inclined” to accept this view. Among Mr. 
Nesfield’s “some persons’ must be in- 


* Idiom. Grammar and Synthesis, 1914. p. 434. 
+ Language and Its Study, 1880, p. 92. 
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cluded, I think, great English philologists 
from Sir William Jones down to Sir George 
Grierson, who have identified ch with ¥ 
with its modern sound and the corres- 
ponding Bengali and Persian letters, and 
j with @ with its modern sound and the 
corresponding Bengali and Persian letters: 
Nay all Englishmen in India who have 
been concerned with the spelling of such 
proper names as Cheyt Singh, Chunar, 
Chittagong, Jai Singh, Jodhpur and Pun- 
jab must come under the same category 
as the great philologists. I know also 
that a very clear-headed Englishman of 
high distinction, now spending the evening 
of his life in his native land after conspi- 
cuously meritorious service in India, who 
holds the view that the ch andj sounds 
in English are simple sounds correspond- 
ing respectively to particular Bengali and 
Hindustani simple sounds. I do not men- 
tion his name here, because J have not 
sought and obtained his permission to do 
so, Itseems clear that all cultured men 
who speak English as their vernacular 
do not pronounce the English ch and j 
sounds in the same way. 
nounce ,them as simple sounds, and 
others as compound sounds the elements 
of which cannot clearly be given, for the 
English ¢ plus sh cannot in any way give 
the English ch sound, and the English d 
plus zh (=z in azure) cannot in any way 
give the English j sound. Noris it at all 
clear to me that the Italian ¢ sound or 
the English ¢ sound in thin, compounded 
with the English sh sound, could give the 
English ch sound; or thatthe Italian d 
sound or the English th sound in then, 
compounded with the sound of zin azure, 
could give the English jsound. It is for 
the English-speaking world to settle how 
the English ch and j sounds are to be 
properly graphically represented. Per- 
haps ec forch, andj marked somehow (to 
distinguish it from the Germanj) for j 
might answer. C is already used by 
Orientalists for 4. 

A foot-note on p.5 of Mr. Rippmann’s 
book contains a pregnant remark. “It 
might be thought that reference to a 
dictionary would be sufficient to settle 
disputed points. However, it may be said 
that no dictionary~not even the familiar 
Webster or the great Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, now in course of publication— 
can be implicitly trusted in matters of 
pronunciation. On the whole our diction- 
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aries strive to record educated soutixcin 
English speech, with some concessio:s <7 
Northern English.” A standardisation «cf 
the pronunciation of English for ill En +; 
lish-speaking lands appears to be Cesiral:le. 

11. Jis given its German sound, the 
sound beifig said to be the same as tk 
of yin yes. But can y berightly reec:s. 
nised as a consonant in English, aid 
does it not deserve ta be rejected as a 
vowel, on the ground of its being sup?r- 
fluous ? 

12. Representation of the Engish r 
sound by the same symbol as the Conti- 
nental r sound and the Devaragari 
sound is bad. There should he a ditieren- 
tiating mark for the English r sound. 

18. A word here about the 7 sourd. 
Is it not a compound of a mocified p 
sound and anfsound? This modiicc p 
sound does not indeed exist independently 
in English, and other languages that have 
the f sound. But this cannot makcf a 
simple sound. ” 

Though not connected particular'y 
with Mr. Rippman, a remark I ave to 
make here about the practice in Europe 
of making ts stand for @ simple sound. 
It is held to be equivalent to the German z, 
and so the East Bengal 5 and to ¥ with 
its ancient sound. Tae sound cf ts in 
Tsar is a simple and not a compound 
sound. Soit should be represented by a 
single letter and not a combination of 
two letters. There is a close zelaticn 
between this ts sound and the sound 
which c has partially in Italian, as in the 
name Medici. C with this sound has been 
appropriated by Orientalits for the ro. 
presentation of #withits modern scuni. 
If ¢ stands for this sound,g would le 
a very appropriate substitute for ts. 

Coming now to’ Mr. kippmaa’s list 
of vowels, the first remark [ Lave to 
make is that in giving pairsof vcwels 
as consisting of a long and a short o:.c 
each, Mr. Rippman follows a methcd 
which is the reverse of that followed Ly 
Indian grammarians. The question is 2 
physiological one. Did the long vowe's 
originate first, or the short ones? The 
short ones appear to have originated b-- 
fore the long ones, as is evidenced by th: 
fact of the earliest alphabets beinr witl- 
out vowel symbols. The Indian Gran: - 
rians appear, therefore, to have fcllo.val 
the right track. 

I come now to details :— 
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1. Itis not atall clearto me that the 
first vowel sound in fairy is organically 
different from that of e in bet and nota 
lengthening ofit,so as to make it neces- 
sary to represent it by a new letter. | 

2. Tne impropriety of the symbol « 
fer the vowel sound in bat hbhks already 
been shown. 

8. Itis not at allclear to me that the 
first vowel sound in bite is not simply the 
short of a in father, asis the first vowel 
sound in house, sounded haus (German 
haus), but an organically different sound 
that requires te be represented by a 
letter different in shape from a in 
father. I see no reason, again, why the 
historical hooded a should not be used 
in father, but be used for the first vowel 
sound in bite while the ain father should 
be represented by a new unhooded a. 
The unhooded a may well be used for 
the vowel sound in pot and Jaw. 

4. The vowel, long in Jaw and short in 
ot, isrepresented by a newcharacter quite 
Cifferent in shape from o, which in English 
and also in German has in some cases the 
sound‘of o in pot. Besides the objection- 
able shape of the letter, there is the further 
objection against ‘it that it is very ill 
adapted for writing. 

5. ‘The inverted e adopted for repre- 
senting the second vowel sound in better 
and the supposed long of this vowel sound 
in bura calls for a good deal of comment. 
Mtr. Nesfield, in his ZJdiom, Grammar and 
Synthesis, 1914, p. 431. calls the inverted 
ean “awkward-looking symbol,” and this 
awkward-looking symbol and its doubl- 
ing for indicating its long sound (the 
doubling not adopted by the Internation- 
al Phonetic Association) have the support 
of great names—Skeat, Sweet and Murray. 
But great men do sometimes fail to grasp 
all aspects of a question. The invention 
of the inverted e symbol has its origin in 
the English convention of @xpressing the 
sound of the symbol by e. The sound of e 
in the words gather and confer (Mr. 
Nesfield’s examples) has no affinity to the 
Zatin sound ofe, but has affinity to the 
short sound of the Latin a and the 
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Englfsh sound of w in Aut or bat. Instead 
of an e inverted, a marked somehow 
would be a better means of representing 
the second vowel sound in better. 

6. Asfor the new symbol for “the 
vowel sound” (evidently meant for the 
first yowel sound) in butter, 1 am unable 
to understand in what the sound of au in 
butter differs from that of a in bun and 
burn. Here one is reminded of what Max 
Miiller says about Sir John MHerschel’s 
bearing “but the same sound in spurt, 
assert, bird, dove, oven, double, blood,” 
and Sheridan and Smart’s distinguishing 
“between the vowels in bird and work, in 
whirl'd and world” .* It is not for a foreign- 
er to venture to say anything about a 
question like this in which native English- 
men differ among themselves. But the re- 
cognition of e in clerk as having an 4 
sound, the transformation of university 
into varsity and the vulgar or provincial 
pronunciation of sir being written sah and 
of sisters being written sistahs, + indicate 
even to the foreigner that the e in her and 
theiio sir have the short sound of the 
Latin a modified a bit. Mr. Nesfield gives 
e in confer as the long of e in gather. Now 
the fer in confer is certainly not the same 
in sound as far. The e in gather and 
confer can thus be held to have a modified 
sound of the Latin 4 and 4, respectively. 

fhe International Phonetic Associa. 
tion’s method of nasalising vowels is 
the same as that of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The method is exceedingly 
good. 

Who can say that onesystem of weights 
and measures, one system of coinage, and 
one common alphabet would not benefit 
the world? The world would take 
time indeed to attain these benefits. The 
dreams of to-day become the realities of 
¥o-morrow. Hope lies in this. 


SYAMACHARAN GANGULI. 


* Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Langu- 
age, 2nd Series, 1864, p 112. 

+ Under the head of e“‘Varieties” in the Calcutta 
Statesman of July 27, 1902. 
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WAMI Vivekananda, who died in his 
fortieth year in 1902, is the greatest 
moral force in modern Hinduism, and 

though his active life of preaching was. 
confined to the last ten yéars of his crowd- 
ed existence, thanks to his speeches, pam- 
phlets, letters, and the books about him 
by his disciples, of whom Sister Nivedita 
is the best known, his ideas have now 
been widely disseminated in India, and 
this work has been helped by the several 
organisations established at Belur (Cal- 
cutta), Mayavati (Almora), Benares, Mad- 
ras and other places to carry on his 
propaganda. The recently completed Life 
of the Swami in four volumes by his east- 
-ern and western disciples isa monumental 


work in which the story of a noble life has’ 


been ably told, and in spite of its obvious 
defeciencies, chief among which is too 
great an idealisation of the picture which 
is common to most biographies, the spiri- 
tual side of the Swami’s development and 
activities has been narrated in these 
volumes with a comprehensiveness and 
philosophic grasp which make thema 
standard work of reference for all students 
of Hindu religion and spiritual culture, 
Indian and foreign. ‘ 

The fifty-seventh anniversary of the 
Swami’s birth has recently been celebrated 
in all the centres associated with his name, 
and it is a fitting occasion for taking 
stock of the character of the man and the 
ideas he stands for in modern Indian 
thought. As is well known, he imbibed 
his religious ideas at the feet of his Master, 
Paramhamsa Ramkrishna, for whom he 


* The materials for this article have been collected 
and all the extracts made, from the following books ¢ 
(1) Life of Swami Vivekananda, by his eastern and 
western disciples, 4 vols., (2) Epistles, 5 vols. (3) 
Bartaman Bharata (Modern India), (4) Prachya O 
Paschatya (East and West), (5) Bhab-bar Katha 
(Things which should make one think), (6) Paribra- 
jaka (Wanderer), (7) Speeches and Writings of Swami 
Vivekananda, Nateson & Co., (8) Inspired Tatks, (9) 
The Master as 1 Saw Him, by Sister Nivedita. Many 
of the extracts are from the published translations of 
the Swami’s Bengali works, but a few of the tran- 
slations have been made by the compiler himself, 
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entertained the highest reverence. Fon 


his master he learnt the great lessor o. 


his spiritual life—senunciation of lust anc 
gold. By austere psychic practices, ceep 
and prolonged meditation continued for 
years, severe thought-control and ascetic 
self-discipline, he totally crucified his fesh 
and attained a passionate purity of 
thought which wonderfully develored his 
will-power and was the secret of his mag- 
netic personality and of his great infueace 
over men and women all the world over. 
‘Years of meditation and spiritual aus er- 
ity were behind him, and hence his very 
words were living potencies.’ One of his 
western lady-disciples who knew him inti- 
mately for years, said: “I never thought 
it possible for man to be so white, so 
chaste as he was. It set him apart from 
other men.” Another said that his fre- 
sence was ‘a perpetual ben@diction. ‘Ile 


literally radiated spirituality. Through- 


out his life, as he says in one of his letters, 
he strictly observed, the ideal monk trat 
he was, the two great vows of the Sin- 
nyasin’s life—poverty and chastity. He 
was a scholar, mystic, and philoscphey. 
The great American mystic philoscpher, 
William*James, was his devoted admirer ; 
Professor Wright of Harvard wrocze to 
him: “Toask you, Swami, for your c~e- 
dentials, is like asking the sun to stzte 
its right to shine.” The Chairman of the 
Committee for selecting delegates to the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions said of 
him: ‘Here is a man whois more lecrnzd 
than all our learned professors put to- 
gether.” Whilghis learning attracted mon 
of his type, his character gained the edri- 
ration of scientists like Sir Hiram Mexin, 
the inventor of Maxim guns, and wor..l- 
renowned actresses, and artisteslike Sarah 
Bernhardt and Madame Calve. He had 
penetrated more deeply into the ancieit 
scriptures of the Hindus than any other 
Hindu of the modern times, andcould ho J 
learned discourses in Sanskrit with orth :- 
dox pundits. Asa wandering monk, wis 
did wot know where to lay his head, un- 
burdened with any worldly possessions 
and enduring the severest privations, ue 
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traversed the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, studying 
the manners, cnstoms and religion of the 
people at first hand, and gaining thereby 
a wonderful knowledge of Itdian socio- 
logy and of the cultural unity of Hinduism. 
A Drilliant conversationalist and debater, 


a sweet singer of devotional songs, he was - 


ye: the ideal Karma Yogin, a born leader 
and organiser. As a youth he had deve- 
lozed his muscles by gymnastic and athle- 
tic exercises. In him strength of character 
acd devotional ardour and soft sympathy 
were blended ina rare union. He was the 
patriot saint of Modern India. Certainly 
none loved*India more passionately than 
he. ‘My life’s allegiance is to my Mother- 
land, and ifI had a thousand lives, every 
moment of the whole series would be 
consecrated to your service, my country- 
men, my friends.””’ He was the interpreter 
of the soul of India to her own children 
and to the world, the spirit incarnate of 

* the culture of the Hindu tace, the embodi- 
ment of its religious ideal before the 
w.odern world. By long and intense self- 
discipline and intimate acquaintance with 
a.lthe varied aspects of religious India, 
hz had earned his credentials to stand 
forth as the accredited champion and 
representative of Hinduism before the 
powerful and aggressive West. 

_ The Swami was a philosopher, but in 
hjm philosophy was not confined to mere 
book-learning, as is usually the cage in the 
West. Philosophy and religion: are one in 
Hinduism. ‘Religion is not in books, nor 
in theories, nor in dogmas, nor in talking, 
rot even in reasoning. It is Being and 
Becoming.” Philosophy is not so much 
process of ideas as of experience. It is 
the doorway to vision, to spiritual 
illumination. Mystical experience is the 
only guarantee of spiritual certitude. 
Religion is realisation. Theend of philoso- 
‘phical concentration is insight. The 
superconscious state of ecstasy, trance, 
beatitude, is the true goal of religious 
experience, The training of the spiritual 
self by intense meditation and philosophic 
study, the transfiguration of personality, 
—these are the objects of religious ex- 
ercises. The wandering monk—the sannya- 
sin—is the apex of the social and spiri- 
tual aspirations of the Hindu race. \ 

The mission of Vivekananda was 
summed up in two words—Seva and 
Siva—the life of meditation upon God 
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and service unto man. Of the latter, we 
will speak fully later on. Renunciation 
was his watchword in regard to the 
former. But as Sister Nivedita says: 
“Towards the end of his life I told him 
that renunciation (a life of poverty and 
Silente, free, undimensioned, sovereign in 
its mastery) was the only word | had 
heard from his lips. And yet, in truth, 
I think that ‘conquer !’ was much more 
characteristic of him.” Like all great 
men, he had immense faith in himself. 
“Really, there is so much power in me, 
I feel as though I could revolutionise the 
world.” “I shall burst upon society like 
a bombshell and it shall follow me like 
adog.”’ “IfI get only five hundred men 
in all India who understand I shall shake 
India to its foundations!” ‘India will 
hear me!” he used to exclaim. The kam. 
krishna Mission embodies his ideal of 
sera, and the Math at Belur was intended’ 
to work out his ideal of Siva. When the 
foundation of the Math was laid, Viveka- 
nanda said that it ‘‘will be the central 
institution for the practice of religion and 
the culture of knowledge. The spiritual 
force emanating from here will permeate 
the whole world...’’ Let us hope that he 
has left worthy successors to carry on 
this high ideal. . 

In his posthumous ‘India’s Message 
to the world’ he said that India’s destiny 
was the regeneration of man the brute 
into man the God through renunciation. 
The conquest of the world by Indian 
Spirituality was his favourite aspiration. 
Expansion is life, contraction is death. As 
a nation we must either expand or die. 


“Up, India, and conquer the world with your 
spirituality !..Materialism and all ite miseries can 
never be conquered by materialism. Armies when 
they attempt to conquer armies only multiply and 
make brutes of humanity, Spirituality must conquer 
the West...We must go out, we must conquer the 
world through our spirituality and philosophy, 
There is no other alternative, we must do it or die. 
The only condition of national life, of awakened 
and vigorous. national life, is the conquest of the 
world by Indian thought.” : 


The expression &ndian spirituality’ has 
often been misunderstood, but the Swami 
used itin an all-comprehensive sense. As 
his biographers put it : 

“He knew already that the spiritual impetus 
once given, would diversify itselfinto many channels 
of national usefulness and activity, and would 
unify the Indians into a nation. This he knew 
would cement the lives of the millions into one 
common purpose,—the regeneration of the mother- 
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land...Whcn the spiritual shock should have been 
transmitted, the whole ocean of Indian society 
would be lashed into a storm of energetic and 
unified purpose, and thus the most advanced and 
progressive ideals would be realised in a compara- 
tively short time and inthe most natural way with 
the least resistance. By the term spirituality...he 
meant the life principle of the race, its genius, its 
aggressive and dynamic potentialities, its struggles 
to give utterance to its universal ideals, its power 
to develop the active and energising factors in the 
transmutation of fossilised traditions aud customs 
into reempowered and revivified conditions for 
racial enlightenment and unity. He meant its 
inherent vigour to give birth to new historic epochs, 
to adjust itself to the needs of the new time and 
changing environment, for he had learnt that if the 
heart of a nation is touched, it responds electrically 
and in manifold ways.” 

The Vedanta, inits threefold aspect of 
dualism (Madhvwacharya), qualified non- 
dualism (Ramanuja), and pure monism 
(Samkara) is the religion of India. The 
Vedanta Sutras of Vyasa have been much 
tortured by all these three commentators, 
but as the Swami used to say, ‘texts are 
not India rubber, and even that has its 
limits.’ In spite of this defect, however, 
according to the Swami, “it is the 
Vedanta alone that can become the uni- 
versal religion of man, and none else is 
fitted for that role.” ‘No religion built 
upon a person can betaken up asatype 
by all the races of mankind.” Mahome- 
danism, Christianity and Buddhism have 
all been built round a person. 

“Now the Vedantic religion does not require any 
such personal authority ; its sanction is the eternal 
nature of man, its ethics are based npon the eternal 
spiritual solidarity of man already existing, already 
attained and not to be attained.” 

The cardinal doctrine of the Vedanta 
is that man is eternally free, and that 
God is not outside man, but that self is 
God. Itis the illusion of Maya nescience, 
ignorance, which prevents us from per- 
ceiving the identity, and in the knowledge 
of this unity lies Freedom, Mukti (salva- 
tion). Weare all children of eternal bliss. 
In his address before the Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Religions, he struck the note which 
is the central plank of his philosophy. 

“Ye divinities on earth, sinners? It is asin to 
call a man so. It is a standing libel on human 
nature. Come up, oh lions, and shake off the delu- 
sion that you are sheep. You are souls immortal, 
spirits free and blest and eternal, ye are not matter, 


ye are not bodies. Matter is your servant, not 
you the servant of matter.” 


And what is the main theme of the 
Upanishads, the fountain-head of the 
Vedanta philosophy ? 
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“Strength, strength is what it talks to mef:m 
every page. This is the one great thing te 
member ;it has been the one great lesson I hive 
been tanght in my life; strength, it says st enp.b, 
oh man be not weak....strength, oh man, st wugta, 
say the Upanishads, stand up and be strorg cyve, 
it is the erly literature in the world wh-ere 
you find “‘nabhajeth’ ‘‘fearless’ used cywin 
and again: in no other scripture in the wirld is 
this adjective applied either to God or to mia... 
And the more I read the Upanishads, my f-iencls, 
my countrymen, the more! weep for yor, sr 
there isthe great practical application. Str:ng.h, 
strength for us. What we need is strength wo 
will give us strength? There are thousan]s +o 
weaken us, stories we have learnt enough, evey 
oneofour Puranas, if you ‘press them, gives out 
stories enough to fill three-fourths of the litraries 
of the world. We have all that, Everything that 
can weaken us asa race we have h&d for the last 
thousand years. It seems that for the last 
thousand years national life had this ore end in 
view, viz, how to make us weaker till we have 
become real earthworms, crawling at the feet of 
every one who dares to put his foot onus. “bes:- 
fore, my friends, as one of your blood, as one that 
lives and: dies with you, let me tell you thet we 
want strength, strepgth and every time strengti. 
And the Upanishads are the great mine of strength. 
Therein lies strength enough to invigorate tl? 
whole world: the whole world can be vivified, 
made strong, energised. It will call with trempet 
voice upon the weak, the miserable, and the cown- 
trodden of all races, creeds and gall sects to stand 
on their feet and be free ; freedom, physical freedom, 
mental freedom, and spiritual freedom are the 
watchword of the Upanishads. Aye, this is the 
one scripture in the world of all others that docs 
not talk of salvation but of freedom. Be free from 
the bonds of nature, be free from weakness |” 


The dualistic religions, like Vzeishna- 
vism, are usually the religions of the wn- 
thinkigg masses: They breed weakness 
and foster superstition, and hence, i: 
spite of their numerous excellences, they 
are not fit’ to be the religion of mocerr 
India. 


“Aye, I know what grandeur, what oceans of 
love, what infinite ecstatic blessings and joy therr 
are in the dualistic love theories of worship anc 
religion, I know it all. But this is not tie -ime 
with us to weep eveninjoy ; we have had weeping 
-enough ; no more is this the time for us to become 
soft. This softness has been on us till we are dead ; 
we have become like masses of cotton. What our 
country now wants is muscles of iron and nerves 
of steel, gigantic wills which nothing can revist, 
which can penetrate into the mysteries and the 
secrets of the universe, and will accomplish tueir 
purpose even if it meant going down to the 
bottom of the ocean and meeting death face to Tce 
in every fashioun. Thatis what we want, and tit 
can only be created, established, and streve‘he i | 
by uvderstanding and realising the ideal of Adra ‘a, 
that ideal of the oneness of all.” 

“Modern science and its sledge-hammer blows tc 
pulverising into powder the porcelain foundati .r 
of all dualistic religions everywhere.” 


Vedanta preaches the grand idea of 


Vie 
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universal toleration, the spiritual oneness 
of the whole universe. It is wonderfully 
rationalistic. It exactly harmonises with- 
the aspirations of the age and with the 
conzlusions of modern science. * 

_but the distinguishing feature of Vivek- 
ananda’s religious message is his insist. 
ence on making the Vedanta practically 
fruitful in life, or his doctrine of Practical 
Vecantism. India is full of Vedantists 
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touch them is pollution! Hopeless you were born, 

remain hopeless; and the result is that they bave 
been sinking, sinking, sinking, and have come to the 

last stage to which a human being can come. For 
what country is therein the world where man has 
to sleep withthe cattle ? And for this blame nobody 
else, do not commit the mistake of the ignorant, The 
effact is, here and the cause is here too. We are to 
blame, stand up, be bold, and take the blame on your 
own shoulders, Do not go about throwing mud at 
others ; for all the faults you suffer, you are the sole 
and only cause. Young men of Lahore, understand 
this, therefore,—this great ‘sin, bereditary and na- 
tional, is on your shoulders. There is no hope for us. 
esease until there is that sympathy, that love, that 
heart, that thinks for all, until Buddha’s heart comes 
once more into India, until the words of Lord 
Krishna are brought to their practical use, there is 
no hope for us...... Therefore, young men of Lahore, 
raise once more that wonderful banner of Advaita, 
for on no other ground can you have that wonderful 
love, until you see that the same Lordis present in 
the same manner every where ; unfurl the banner. of 
Love. Arise, awake, and stop not till the goal is 
reached.”’...... At the present time there are men who 
give up the world to help their own salvation. Throw 
away everything, even yoar own salvation, and go 
and help others...... here is practical Vedanta before 
YO. This fiation is sinking, the curse of unnum- 
bered millions is on our heads, to. whom we have 
been giving ditch-water to drink when they have 
been dying of thirst and when the perennial river of 
water was flowing past, the unnumbered millions 
whom we have allowed to starve at sight of plenty, 
the unnumbered millions to whom we have talked of 
Advaita and whom we have hated with all our 
strength, the unuumbered millions against whom we 
have invented the doctrines of Jokachara [local cus- 
toms], to whom we have talked theoretically that 
all are same, that all are the same Lord, without 
even an ounce of practice... Our insincerity in India 
is awful ; what we want is character, that steadiness 
and character that make a man cling onto a thing 
like grim death..... What we want is not so much 
spirituality as a little of bringing down of the 
Advaita into the material world; first bread and 
then religion. We stuff them too much with religion 
when the poor fellows have'been starving. No dogmas 
will satisfy the craving of hunger. There are two 
curses here, first our weakness, secondly our hatred, 
-our dried up hearts. You may talk doctrines by the 
millions, you may have sects by the hundreds of 
millions ; aye, but itis nothing until you bave the 
heart to feel, feel for them as your Veda teaches you, 
till you find they are parts of your own bodies, till 
you and they, the poor and the rich, the saint and 
the sinner, all are felt to be parts of one Infinite 
whole which you call Brahman.” : 


Vedantism teaches self-reliance, it gives 
man faith in himself: 


“Faith, faith, faith in*ourselves, faith in God, this 
is the secret of greatness. If you have faith in all the 
300 millions of your mythological gods and in all the 
gods which foreigners have now and again sent into 
your midst, and still have no falth in yourselves, 
there is no salvation for you. Have faith in your- 
selves, and stand up on that faith and be strong; 
that is what we need. Why is it that we 300 mil- 
lions of people have been ruled for the last 1000 
years by any and every handful of foreigners who 
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chose to walk over our prostrate bodies? Because 
they had faith in themselves and we had not. What 
did Ilearnin the West, and what did I see behind 
those talks of frothy nonsense of the Christian reli- 
gious sects saying that man was a fallen and hope- 
lessly fallen sinner ? There inside the national hearts 
of both Europe and America resides the tremendous 
power of the men’s faith in themseives. An English 
boy will tell you, ‘lam an Englishman, and I will do 
anything.’ The American boy will tell you the same, 
and so will every European boy.- Can our boys say 
the same thing here? No, not even the boys’ fathers. 
We have lost faith in ourselves. Therefore, to preach 
the Advaita aspect of the Vedanta is necessary to 
rouse up the hearts of men, to show them the glory 
of their souls... Arise, awake; awake from this 
hypuotism of weakness. None is really weak; the 
soul is infinite, omnipotent, omniscient. Stand up, 
assert yourself, proclaim the God within you, do not 
deny. - Too much of inactivity, too much of weak- 
ness, too much of hypnotism, had been and is on our 
race. Oye modern Hindus, dehypnotise yourselves. 
The way to do that is to be found in your sacred 
books. Teach yourselves, teach every one, his real 
nature, call upon the sleeping soul to see how it rises. 
Power will come, glory will come, goodness will 
come, purity will come, and everything that is excel- 
lent will come when this sleeping: soul. is roused to 
self-conscious activity.” 

Again, 

“Would you believe me, you have less faith than 
the Englishmen and women, thousand times less 
faith! These are plain words, but | say them, can- 
not help it....., You are more wise than is good for 
you, thatis your difficulty, It is all because your 
blood is a pint of tar, your brain is sloughing, your 
body is weak !” 


Vedantism teaches strength, and the 
first thing it should teach us is to acquire 
physical strength : 


“T must tell.you in plain words that we are weak, 
very weak. First of all is our physical weakness. 
That physical weakness is the cause of at least one- 
third of our miseries. We are lazy ; we cannot work; 
we cannot combine ; we do not love each other ; we 
are immensely selfish... That is the state in which we 
are, hopelessly disorganised mobs, immensely selfish ; 
fighting each other for centuries, whether a certain 
mark is to be put this way or that way ; writing 
volumes and volumes upon such momentous ques- 
tions as to whether the look of a man spoils my food 
ornot! These we have been doing for the last few 
centuries. Wecannot expect anything more except 
what we are just now, of a race whose whole brain- 
energy has been occupied in such wonderfully beauti- 
ful problems and researches! And we are not 
ashamed..... What is the cause of that? Physical 
weakness. This weak brainis not able to do any- 
thing ; you must change that. Our young men must 
be strong first of all. Religiow - will come afterwsrds. 
Be strong, my young friends, that is my advice to 
you. You will be nearer to heaven through football 
than through the study of the Gita, Bold words are 
these. I have to say them. I love you. I know 
where the shoe pinches. I have got a little expe- 
rience. You will understand the Gita betier with 
your biceps muscles a little stronger. You will un- 
derstand the mighty genius and the mighty strength 
of Krishna better with a little of strong blood in 
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you. You will understand the Upanishads bzt ~ 
and the story of the dtman when your body stan - 
firm upon your feet and you feel yourselves qs meu. . 
You taik oi reforms, of ideals, and all these fori e 
last hundred years and when it comss to prec ic: 
you are not to be found anywhere... What is tle 
cause? Is itgthat you do not know? You kro~ 
too much. The only cause is that you are ni ow, 

weak, weak ; your body is weak, your mind is. ax. 
You have to faith in yourselves! Centurics ari! 
centuries, thousand years of crushing tyraniz: .t 
castes and kings and fpreiguers and your own pecrl.. 
have taken out all strength from you, my brethren! 
Like the trodden-down, and broken, and backbi n.- 
less worms you are! who will give us streng h = 
Let me tell you, strength, strength, strength, is wiz + 
we want. And the first step in betting strength: t> 
uphold the Upanishads and believe that 1 am tle 
soul...... I wish that faith would come unto eac ct 
you ; and every one of you would stand up a giga te 
intellect, a world-mover, agiant, an infinite goc i 
every respect; that is what I want you to becom. .” 


To Sister Nivedita the Swami said, 


“I preach only the Upanishads. Ifyou look -o4a 
will find that I have quoted nothing but the U 92- 
nishads. And of the Upanishads, it {s only tha: one 
idea, strength. The quintessence of the Vedas end 
the Vedanta and all, lies in that one word.” ‘7h: 
longer I live, the more! think that the whole th.nog™ 
is summed up in manliness.” 

In justification of his strong denunc a- 
tions of Hindu society, he wrote : 

“f have not been imported from foreign parts tu 
do ‘good’ to you, so that I must perforce inv:n. 
Scientific explanations even for your follies. Lu: 
what are such considerations to the foreign friend * 
All that he wants is cheap notoriety what of he 
fact that whatever blackens your face also cov2ra 
me with shame ?” 

It is not our purpose in this article tc 
enter into the spiritual side of the Swam.”: 
teaching. We shall now proceed .c 
discuss his social views, which, in ovr 
opinion, are the most fruitful part of Lis 
teachings, as well as the ones which Icy 
nearest to his heart. Since the swazai 
expressly repudiated politics as haviug 
anything to do with his activities. it is 
by his social exertions chiefly that Lis 
title to rank among the foremost of 
Indian patriets must he justified. Eis 
views on social questions are all tic 
more deserving of consideration as th-y 
proceed from a fullness of love ard 
knowledge rarely, if ever, equalled ly 
his countrymen. In a fine passage, Sist2r 
Nivedita says: 

“The thought of India was to him like th: i 
he breathed. True, be was a worker at foundatic 
He neither used the word ‘nationality’ ner 1 o 
claimed an era of ‘nation-making.’ ‘Man-mak rz, 
he said, was his own task. But be was born 
lover, and the gueen of his adoration was -i: 
Motherland. Like some delicately-poised bill 
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thrilled and vibrated by every sound that falls 
tponit, was his heart to all that concerned her. 
Not a sob was heard within her shores that did 
roz find in bim a responsive echo. There was no 
cry of fear, no’tremor of weakness, no shrinking 
from mortification, that be had ,not known and 
understood. He was hard on her sins, unsparing 
gf ser want of worldly wisdom but offly because he 
felt these faults to be his own. And none, on the 
contrary, was ever so possessed by the vision of 
her greatness....His country’s religion, history, 
geography, ethnology, poured from bis lips in an 
mexhaustible stream......Like* some great spiral of 
eriotion, its lowest circles held fast in love of soil 
and love of nature ; its next embracing every possible 
association of race, experience, history and thought, 
and the whole conwergiug and centering upon a 
single definite point, was the Swami’s worship 
of his own land, And the point in which it 
wes focussed* was the conviction that India was 
not old and effete, as her critics had supposed, but 
roang, ripe with potentiality, and standing, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, on the threshold 
of 2ven greater development than she had known 
in the past.” 


Unfortunately for this land, where 
zenturies of slavery to caste and custom 
dave annihilated free thought and freedom 
of action, the social reform movement 
inaugurated by Swami Vivekananda, 


which constitutes, as we have said, his: 


Dest title to, be counted among our 
Zreatest patriots, seems to us to be 
already on the wane; his biographers 
do not lay that emphasis on it which it 
deserves, and love rather to idealise the 
Hindu cult and customs, sometimes 
Deyond recognition; his followers, at 
aniversary memorial meetings, prefer 
not to court unpopularity by dwelling 
tco pointedly on the Swami’s outspoken 
observations on social matters; and the 
general Hindu public, deceived by the fact 
that ‘to the customs of his own people, 
the Swami brought the eye of a poet and 
the imagination of a prophet,” are being 
left more and more under the impression 
that the patriotisin of the Swami con- 
sisted in his exaltation of Hinduism above 
other religions, his occasional defence of 
Indian society, and his denunciations of 
bind foreign imitation. The Swami rea- 
“ised that ‘‘when a man loses faith in his 
own historic past, he cannot have any 
self-respect and faith in himself. He rea- 
tised that conquest is not of the body, 
or by the sword, but in the infusion ofa 
-oreign culture. When the mind of a people 
7s conquered, then is there conquest in 
zact. And so he used to say that ‘India 
can never become Europe until she dies ? 
And his faith in India’s mission and her 
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place in world-civilisation will appear 
from the following extract from one of 
his speeches : 

“Sball India die ? Then from the world all spiritua- 
lity will be extinct; all moral perfection will be 
extinct; All sweet souled sympathy for religion 
vill be extinct ; and in its place will rule the dua- 
lity oflust and luxury as the male and female dei- 
ties, with money as its priest, fraud, force and 
competition its ceremonies, and the human soul 
its sacrifice, Such a thing can never be.’ ° 

The Swami was of opinion that con- 
;setvative methods should be employed 
to bring about radical reforms. Assimila- 
tion was good, but mere methinking 
imitation wasto be avoided. ‘(And when,”’ 
says Sister Nivedita, ‘he would lose, him- 
self, in splendid scorn of apology for 
anything Indian, in fiery repudiation of 
false charge or contemptuous criti- 
cism, or in laying down for others the 
elements of a faith and love that could 
never be more than a pale reflection of 
his own, how often did the habit of the 
monk seem to slip away from him, and 
the armour of the warrior stand reveal- 
ed!” The average man in the street 
cannot be blamed if in this ‘aggressive 
Hinduism’ of the heroic monk he fails 
to recognise the ardent social reformer 
that Vivekananda really was, specially 
as some of his own utterances tend to 
obscure our vision in this respect in no 
small degree. In order to proceed along 
the line of least resistance, in the hope 
of obtaining the greatest result .thereby, 
the Swami sometimes exhorted his dis- 
ciples * not to preach directly against 
caste and social customs, and sometimes 
he even said things to suit the temper 
of his audience which, we know, did 
not represent his own real attitude. This 
mental reservation he probably justified 
by the logical process which he was of. 
ten fond of quoting—the Arundhati 
Nyaya, which means adapting the truth 
to the intelligence of the audience. For 
instance, in his lecture on ‘The Mission of 
the Vedanta,’ he says: 

“I must frankly let this audience know that I am 
neither a caste-breaker gor a mere social reformer. I 
have nothing to do difectly with your castes or 
with your social reformation.” 

That the Swami was both a caste- 
breaker and a _ social reformer, will be 
proved to demonstration from his own 
utterances quoted in the following pages. 


* Epistles, pp. 36, 51, vol. 1. 
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Describing the influence of the Swami’s 
wanderings all over India onthe formation 
of his character, his biographers observe : 


“He had developed wonderfully. The caste- 
consciousness had been completely obliterated and 
the provincial consclousness in him had been super- 
seded by that of the ethnological and racial eneness 
ofthe land. The Swami had grown from a Bengali 
into an Indian,” 


In the same lecture, again the Swami 
says: 

“Have not one word of condemnation even for 
the most superstitious or the most irrational of its 
institutions, for they also must have served todo 
us good in the past.” 


It is only necessary to observe with 
regard to this injunction, that the Swami’s 
own public life was one long contradic- 
tion of this precept. Elsewhere the Swami 
says: 

“To the reformers I will point out, I ama greater 
reformer than any one of them. They want to reform 
only little bits. I want root and branch reform. 
Where we differ is exactly in the method. Theirs is the 
method of“ destruction, mine is that of construction. 
1 do not believe in reform; I believe in growth...... 
There is, then, another great consideration. Here, 
in India, we have always been governed by kings ; 

kings have made all our laws; now the kings are 
gone and there is none left to take their place. The 
Government dares not ; it has to fashion its ways 
according to the growth of public opinion. It takes 
time, quite along time, to make a healthy, strong, 
public opinion which will solve its own problems, 
and in the interim we shall have to wait. The 
whole problem of social reform therefore resolves 
itself into this. Where are those who want reform? 
Make them first....... Therefore, even for social reform, 


the first duty is to educate the people, and you have_ 


to walt till that time comes,” 


It is undoubtedly’ necessary to educate 
the masses in order to foster the growth 
of a healthy public opinion in favour of 
social reform, but itis also necessary, at 
the same time, to prepare the classes, 
which are equally averse to such reform, 
by preaching its necessity, and pointing 
out, as the Swami himself has done, the 
gross abuses at present prevailing in 
society. It is moreover true that success- 
ful reform can only proceed from true 
sympathy, from one who _ passionately 
loves the people, knows all their failings 
and the causes to whéch they are due. 
But the extreme caution sometimes dis- 
played by the Swami in order not to 
offend an ignorant mass among whom 
public opinion is yet to be developed has 
been mistaken for apathy to social reform 
on.his part, and as the result of this we 
find orthodoxy exulting over his aggres- 
sive advocacy of Hinduism, which the 
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reforms which he preached with sc‘: 
burning eloyuence, and without whic: 
he considered Hinduism as, doomid, are 
as far offasever. Following in his wak«, 
we are now having a class of pseidc- 
philosophié exponents of Hinduism wo. 
stock-in-trade seems to be a morgri 
sentimentalism which seeks to clothe :n 2 
poetic garb of justification even the mos: 
flagrant abuses ptevailing in Hindu socict - 
under the guise of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion and who preach the necessity o! 
national evolution in accgrdance with th: 
genius of therace, unhampered dy the 
superimposition of foreign ideals The 
result of all this mystery-mongerine is 
that, what between the Scylla of the 
deadweight of popular apathy and native 
inertia, and the Charyhdis of the laissez 
faire policy of sentimental natioaalists 
who thought themselves seceders from 
orthodoxy in their social life are fond of 
obfuscating the Hindu public by their 
esoteric interpretations, the catse oi” 
social reform has progressed very little 
since Vivekananda burst upon society 
like a bombshell and shogk India to its 
foundations, confident that India shculd 
hear him. This meagre achievement lias 


* convinced us that the Swami’s occasional 


attempts at compromise with the ortho. 
dox and uunreasoning section of his com- 
munity dy offering them bitter pills of 
reform in a sugared coating of flat-er_sg 
pictures, of ancient glory, largely over- 
drawn, with a view to evoke tkeir 
national self-confidence and win tle’r 
allegiance to the cause of reform, va3a 
mistake, and that had he confined h mself 
in all cases to the truth as he had ‘ound 
it, and allowed it to tell its own sad tale, 
without being influenced by any questicns 
of policy or expediency in the presentation 
of the case, his efforts at social amelioza. 
tion would haewe stood greater chances of 
success. For the class whom he wanted 
to conciiate is represented in Hindu 
society by the Pundits, the custodiaas of 
the ancient culture, of whom, according to 
his biographers, Vivekananda thought 
that they “had become mere chatterers of 
Sanskrit, grammar and philosophy axl 
were only as so many phonogrupl.. 
records ofits past, without being posse:s- 
ed of its spirit and of the sense o/ res. 
ponsibility as to their adding to that 
culture the fruits of original, intellectral 
and spiritual researches.’ Nor is iz the 
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facz that Vivekananda had ablind admira- 
tien for Hindu philosophy and the Hindu 
sages. ° ‘ 

“n one of his letters he says: 

“The Hindu mind was ever deductive and never 
synthetic or inductive. In all our phitosophies, we 
always find hair-splitting arguments, taking for 
graated some general proposition, but the proposi- 
tior itself may be as childish as possible. Nobody 
erer asked or searched the truth of these general 
produsitions, Therefore independent thought we 
have almost none to speak of......” 

“The personality of Krishna has become so cover- 
ed with haze thatit is impossible to-day to draw 
any life-giving inspiration from that life. Moreover, 
the present age requires new modes of thought and 
nev life.’ 

Sankara™‘was a tremendous upholder 
cf exclusiveness as regards caste.’’ He 
end Ramanuja were dry intellects, with- 
out the heart that feels for all. In the 
Vaishnav reformers ‘‘we find a wonderful 
likeralism as to the teaching of caste ques- 
tions but exclusiveness as regards religi- 
ous questions.” ‘Dualists naturally tend 
“to become intolerant....... The Vaishnavs 
in India, who are dualists, area most in- 
=olerant sect.’ Even Buddhism itself, of 
she founder of which Vivekananda always 
spoke with thé greatest reverence, had one 
zreat defect. It introduced many wild 
‘and tincivilised races into the Aryan fold, 
who brought their superstitious and hide- 
ous worship with them, ‘and thus the 
whole of India became one degraded mass 
o& superstition.’ The simple worship of 
the Vedic times vanished along with the 
Vedic sacrifices against which Buddha 
preached, to be replaced by ‘the gorgeous 
temples, gorgeous ceremonies, and gorge- 
cus priests’ ofthe Buddhists. Thus Bud- 
Ghism created Brahminism and idolatry 

‘in India.” Inalettertoa learned Hindu 
for whom the Swami had a high regard, 
he says : 

“One absolute Brahman without attributes J fair- 
ly understand, and I see in some particular indivi- 
duals the special manifestations of that Brahman ; 
§! those individuais are called by the name of God, [ 
can well follow, otherwise the mind does not feel 
{aclined towards intellectual theorisings such as the 
postulated Creator and the like,” ; 

Such being some of the views of the 
Swami, it will be easily understood that 
in his attempt to walk in company with 
the orthodox he was soon bound to come 
at the parting of the ways, and reveal his 
real self by outspoken denunciations of 
orthodox customs and hoary abuses. 

Let us now examine the views of the 
Swami, the apostle of modern Hinduism, 
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on the keystone of the faith—the caste 
system. We shall find that however care. 
fully the Swamitried at times to speak 
guardedly in order not to give a rude 
shock to the orthodox section of his co- 
religionists, both in his speeches and let. 
térs and other writings, from which the 
following extracts have been made, the 
Swamihas made it abundantly clear to 
every discerning reader capable of pene- 
trating beneath the surface that he con- 
sidered the caste system to be the greatest 
stumbling-block. to Indian advancement 
and heartily wished for its death. 


“With the question whether caste shall come or 
go I have nothing to do, My idea is to bring to the 
door of the meanest, the poorest, the noble ideas 
that the human race has developed both in and out 
of India, and let them think for themselves. Whether 
there should be caste or not, whether women should 
be perfectly free or not, does not concern me, Liberty 
of thought and action is the only condition of life, 
of growth and well-being.”” Where it does not exist 
the man, the race, the nation must godown, Caste 
ur no caste, creed or no creed, any man or, class, or 
caste, or nation, or institution which hars the power 
of free thought and action of an individual—even so 
long as that power does not injure others—is devil- 
lish and must go down.”’ ‘‘We preach neither social 
equality nor inequality, but that every being has the. 
same rights, and insist upon freedom of thought and 
actiOn in every way.” 

[To his disciples] “Preach against nobody, 
against no custom. Preach neither for nor against 
caste or any other social evil ; preach to let “Hands 
off,” and everything will come right.’ ‘In spite of 
all the ravings of the priests, caste is simply a crys- 
tallised social institution, which after doing its 
service is now filling the atmosphere of India with its , 
stench, and it can only be removed by giving back 
to the people their lost social individuality. Every . 
man born here [in America] knows that he is a man, 
Every man born in India knows that he is a slave 
of society. Now, freedom is thé onfy condition of 
growth ; take that off, the result is degeneration.” 

“T believe that the Satya Yuga will come when 
there will be one caste......This idea of Satya Yuga is 
what would revivify India. Believe it.” 

“TI fully agree with the educated classes in India, 
that a thorough overhauling of society is necessary. 
But how to doit ? The destructive plans of reform- 
ers have failed. My planis this. We have not done 
badly in the past; certainly not. Our society is not 
bad but good, only 1 want it to be better still..... ... * 
Now take the case of caste........the original idea of 
jati was the freedom of the individual to express his 
nature, his Prakiti, his jati, hiscaste, and so it re- 
mained for thousands of years. Not even in the lat- 
est books {s interdining frohibited ; nor in any of the 
older books Is intermarriage forbidden, Then what 
was the cause of India’s downfall ?—the giving up of 
this idea of caste......The present caste is not the real 


* Observe the Swami’s pathetic attempt to con- 


ciliate society by smooth phrases and pleasing flat- 
teries while enunclating new doctrine of caste, which 
is really the negation of all hereditary caste distine- 
tions. 
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jati, but a hindrance to its progress. It really has 
prevented the free action of jati, i. e., caste, or 
variation. Any crystallised custom or arivilege 
or hereditary class in any shape really prevents 
easte (Jati) from having its full sway, and when- 
ever any nation ceases to produce this im- 
mense variety, it must die. Therefore what I have 
to tell you, voy countrymen, is this: That India 


fell because you prevented and abolished caste. ° 


Every foreign aristocracy or privileged class is a 
blow to caste and is not-caste. Letjati [i.e. individual 
variation] have its sway; break down every barrier 
in the way of caste and we shallrise. Now look to 
Europe. When it succeeded in giving free scope to 
caste and took away most of the barziers that stood 
in the way of individuals,—each developing Lis caste 
—Europe rose. In America there is the best scope 
for caste (real Jati) to develop, and so the people are 
great. Every Hindu knows that astrologers try to 
fix the caste of every boy or girl as soon as he or she 
is born. Thatis the real caste—the individuality— 
and astrology recognised it. And wecan only rise 
by giving it full sway again. Zhis variety does not 
mean inequality uor any special privilege.” 

After thus explaining away caste to his 
own satisfaction, the Swami says: 

“This is my method—to show the Hindus that 
they have to give up nothing but only to move on 
in the line laid down by the sages and shake off their 
inertia, the result of centuries of servitude.” 

Had the Swami been alive today, he 
should have felt the futility of this method, 
for it has not gained a single adherent to 
the cause of reform which he had so much 
at heart, while it may possibly have 
strengthened in some minds the authority 
of the Shastras against the dictates of 
reason and humanity. Writing later in the 
same year, the Swami expresses himself 
much more vigorously and plainly in the 
folowing lines : 


“Do you mean to say I am born to live and die . 


one of those caste ridden, superstitious, merciless, 
hypocritical, atheistic cowards, that you find among 
the educated Hindus? I hate cowardice.,.” 


Now and then the Swami emphasised 
the evils of caste by referring to the acti- 
vities of the Christian missionaries, spe- 
cially in Deccan, 


“They are converting the lower classes by lakhs ; 
andin Travancore, the most priest-ridden country 
in India,—where every bit of land is owned by the 
Brahmins, and where the females, even of the royal 
family, hold it as high honour to live in concubinage 
with the Brahmins,—nearly one-fourth has become 
Christian! AndI cannot blame them... Wher, when 
O Lord, shall man be brother to man ?” 


In practical life, the Swami advocated 
the social equality of Islam: 


‘" Advaitism is the last word of religion and 
thought... We belleve it is the religion of the future 
enlightened humanity... Yet practical Advaitism, 
which looks upon and behaves to all}! mankind as 
one’s own soul, is yet to be developed among the 
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‘distinctions of caste and the like have been 
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Hindus universally. On the other hand our expe 
rience is that if ever the followers of any relijiui 
approached to this equality in an appreciable de -re 
in the plane of practical work-a-day life,... it i$ those 
of Islam and Islam alone. Therefore we are firmly 
persuaded that without the help of practica’ Islam, 
theories of Vedgutism, however fine and wondertul 
they may b2, are entirely valueless to the vast mare 
of mankinc... For our own Notheriand a junc.iun 
ofthe two great systems, Hinduism and Islam,—~ 
Vedantie brain aud Islamic body—is the only hore. 
I seein my mind’s eye the future perfect India rising 
out of this chaos and sfrife, glorious and invincible, 
with Vedantic brain and Islamic body.” 


Writing, after his judgment had attain- 
ed full maturity, to a gentleman and 
scholar for whom the Swami had the 
greatest regard and whom hg had ap- 
proached in his younger days for the solu- 
tion of ‘many doubtful points in our 
Shastras ; he says: 


“The conviction is daily gaining on my mind that 
the idea of caste is the greatest dividing factor and 
the root of Maya,—all caste eitker on the principle of 
birth pr of merit is bondage... over and above, | 
come to see from my studies that the disciplines of 
religlon are not for the Sudra, if he exercises any 
discrimination about food or about going out to 
foreign lands it is all useless in his case, only so 
much labour lost... It is in the books written by 
priests that madnesses like that of caste are to be 
found, and sot in books revealed frm God. Let the 
Priests enjoy the fruits of their ancestor’s achieve- 
ment, while I follow the word of God, for my good 
lies there.” ; ; 

In the Belur Math, the Swami, during 
the last years of his life, invested many 
non-Brahmins with the sacred thread. A 
Kayastha lady-disciple having signed hey 
name as Dasi, which is a humble form of 
address ‘literally meaning ‘maid servant’ 
he replied : 

“Why have you signed yourself as... Dasi?.., Lue 
Brahman and the Kshattriya should write Dera and 
Devi [meaning ‘god’ and ‘goddess’]. Moreover, these 
the 
{nvention of our modern sapient Brahmans. Who is 
aservant, andto whom? Every one is a servani of 
the Lord.” The Kshattriyas ‘are the fathers of all 
that is noble and beautiful in Hinduism. Who write 
the Upanishads? Who was Rama? Who was 
Krishna ? Who wes Buddha ? Who are the Tirthan- 
karas of the Jains ? Wherever tae Kshattriyas have 
preached religion, they have given it to everyboly, 
and wherever the Brahmins wrote anything, they 
would deny all right to others.” 


Turning now to Vivekananda’s speech- 
es, we find the same attempt to soothe the 
susceptibilities of the orthodox, but fore 
man of the Swami’s genius and passicna.c 
humanitarianism, it is difficult to mai: - 
tain the mask long, and his real views arc 
soon apparent. 


“Caste is good. That is the only natural way 
Men must form themselves into 
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groups, you cannot get rid ofthat. Wherever you 
go there will becaste, But that does not meaa that 
ckere will be these privileges. They will be knocked 
ou theshead. If you teach Vedanta to the fisherman 
ae will say, [*am as good a man as you, lam a 
fisherman, you are a philosophers never mind, I 
have the same God in me, a8 you havein you. And 
frat is what we want, no privileSe for any one, 
equal chances for everyone; let everyone be taught 
tce Divine within, and everyone will work out his 
‘own salvation. Liberty is the first condition of 
growth,” : 

“Not the English, no, tkey are not responsible, 
it is we who are responsible for all our misery and 
all our degradation, and_ we alone are responsible. 
Cur aristocratic ancestors went on treading the 
common masses ofour country under foot, till they 
became helpless, till under this torment the poor, 
Foor people nearly forgot that they were human 
beings. They have been compelled to be merely 
kewers of wood and drawers of water for centuries, 
so much so that they are made to “belleve that 
they are born as slaves, born as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water... Not only ,so, 
but I also find that all sorts of most demonia- 
cal and brutal arguments, culled from the crude 
ideas of hereditary transmission and other such 
gibberish from the western world,. are brought 
torward in order to brutalise and tyrannise over 
the poor all the more...ye, let every man or woman 
and child, without respect of caste or birth or 
weakness or strength, hear and know that behind 
che story of the weak, behind the high and the 
low, behind everyone, there is that Infinite soul 
assuring the fnfinite possibility and the infinite 
capacity of all to become great and good.” 

In the Satya Yuga there was only one caste 
to start with, and that was that of the Brahman. 
We read in the Mahabharata that the whole 
world was in the beginning peopled with Brahmans, 
and that as they began to degenerate they became 
divided into different castes, and that when the cycle 
durns round they will all go back to that Brahmani- 
cal origin. This cycle is now turning round, and I 
draw your attention to this fact...Th® command 
is the same to you all, and that command is that... 
from the highest Brahmin to the lowest Pariah, 


every onein this country has to try and become’ 


the ideal Brahmin.” 

The days of exclusive privileges and exclusive 
claims are gone, gone for ever from the soil of 
India, and it is one of the great blessings of the 
British rule in India. Evento the Mahomedan rule 
we owe that great blessing, Nestruction of exclusive 
privilege...The Mahomedan conquest of India was 
as a salvation to the downtrodden, to the poor. 
This is why onefifth of our people*have become Maho- 
medans...And one fifth—one half—of‘ your Madras 
people will become Christians if you do not take 
care... Yet with all this there ought to be no more 
fight between the castes. The solution is not by 
bringing down the higher, but by raising the lower 
up to the level of the higher...the whole work 
ig to raise the Chandala up to the level of the 
Brahmin...There are books in which you read 
sueh fierce words as these: ‘If the sudra hears, 
fill his ears with molten lead, and if he remembers 
a line, cut hii to pieces. If he says to the Brahmin 
you Brahmin’, cut his tongue out. Diabolical old 
barbarism no doubt, it goes without saying, but 
do not blame the law-givers simply for recording 
the customs ofsome section of the community....., 


what prevents any caste from declaring they are 
Brahmins ? Thus caste with all its rigour, has been 
made in that way—Say there are castes here with ten 
thousand people each. -If these put their heads 
together and say ‘we willcall ourselves Brahmin,’ 
nothing can stop them; whois to say nay ?... those 
great epoch makers, Sankaracharya and others, 
were the great caste-makers, I cennge tell you all 
*the wonderful things they manufactured, and some 
of you may be angry with me. But in my travels and 
experiences I have been tracing them out, and most 
wonderful resultsI have arrived at.They would some 
times get whole hordes of Beluchis and make them 
Kshattriyas in one minute, whole hordes of fisher- 
men and make them Brahmans in one minute. 
They were all Rishis and sages and we have to bow 
down to their memory. Well, be you all Rishis and 
sages. That is the secret... 1 am extremely sorry 
that in modern times there is so much fight between 
the castes. This must go. It is useless on both sides 
on the side of the higher caste, specially the Brahmin, 
because the day for these privileges and exclusive 
claimsis gone. The duty ofevery aristocracy is to 
dig its own grave and the sooner it does, the better. 
The more it delays, the more it will fester and die a 
worse death. It is the duty of the Brahmin, there- 
fore, to work for the salvation of the rest of minkind 
in India.....So0 this accumulated culture of ages of a 
which the Brahmin has been the trustee, he must 
now give to the people at large, and it was because 
he did not give it to the people at large that the 
Mahomedan invasion happened. It is because he 
did not open this treasury to the people at first, that 
fora thousand years we have been trodden under 
the heels of everyone who chose to come to India...... | 
the Brahmin must suck out his own poison.” 


Elsewhere the Swami spoke of ‘the cru- 
shing tyranny of caste,’ and he repeated- 
ly pointed out that’ the soul has neither 
caste, nor creed, nor sex, and in one of his 
letters he advocated perfect freedom of 
marriage as well as tood and dress, but 
it is needless to dilate at greater length 
on the subject. Asthere is nothing in the 
world which is.wholly evil, caste has one 
good point which did not escape the 
Swami’s notice. In his “Modern India” | 
‘he says : “The sages Vasistha and Narada, 
who were sons of prostitutes, Satyakama 
Jabala, the son ofa female slave, Vyasa 
the fisherman, Kripa, Drona, and Karna, 
of unknown paternity, were raised to 
Brahmanhood or Kshattriyahood on ac. 
count of their knowledge or heroism, what 
the communities of prostitutes, slaves, 
fishermen, or chariot-drivers gained there- 
by, is to be considered. On the other hand 
those who had fallen from the Brahman, 
Kshattriya, and Vaishya castes were con- 
stantly accepted in Sudra society. In 
Modern India, not even a great scholar or 
a millionaire sprung from the ranks of the 
Sudras has the right to leave his own 
society. Consequently the influence of 
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their intelligence, learning, and wealth, 
being confined to their caste is being ap- 
plied to the improvement of their own 
social circle. In this way the hereditory 
castes of India, unable to alter their social 
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status, are slowly raising the indivilua.s 
within the boundaries of each discri:l 
caste group.” : 
(To be concluded.) 
. A Hinpu ADMIRER. 
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THE CHOICE BEFORE THE WESTERN ‘WORLD 


By Mrs. St. Nraar SINGH. 


LLIED Europe, as well as America, is 
passing through a great moral and 
spiritual crisis. In essentials they 

are seeking to get out of the same dark- 
ness—thty are struggling against narrow- 
mindedness and selfishness. But out- 
wardly they are attempting to solve 
problems that, to a casual observer, bear 
no relation to each other. 

For Allied Europe the struggle is to 
achieve a peace of justice and not of 
conquest. Her higher impulses tell her, 
she must not let her Jand-hunger or- vin- 
dictiveness dictate the terms. She can 
either abase her late enemies, increase their 
hatred for her, and drive them to resort 
to cunning to encompass her downfall, or 
she can pave the: way for reunion, make 
reconstruction possible in countries that, 
not so very long ago, were bent upon 
destruction as well as in lands that have 
been wantonly devastated, make it pos- 
sible for democracy to prevail in communi- 
ties that have tasted the bitterness of 
defeat, and help those nations towards 
the old ideal, rediscovered during the war, 
of human fellowship and co-operation. 

Which alternative will she choose ? 

The last election in England was 
fought on such cries as “Kill the Kaiser,”’ 
“Make the-Hun pay,” and “Banish the 
Hun.” The same sentiments prevail now 
though not with quite the same 
intensity. The same is true of the other 
Allied countries. Throughout the war 
Imperialists everywhere in Europe saw 
the chance to extend their territories, and, 
under the guise of one pretext or another, 
or quite openly, agitated for annexations. 

The French, not content with ‘“‘dis- 
annexing’ Alsace Lorraine, laid claim to 
the rich Saar coal-fields, to Syria, and to 


a share of the ex-German colonics i1 
Africa. When reminded of the form<la cf 
national rights on which the war wes 
fought, they quickly shifted their grous 1 
to economic necessity—the Saar ccn- 
fields might be given to them as a ccur- 
pensation for the havoc wrought by-le 
Germans in the French coal-fields uni-re 
their occupation. In regard to Syri, 
the expansionist party set up the cry cr 
what it called La Syrie Integrale, taa: s 
to say, Palestine as well ‘as Syria <rd 
based its claims upon ‘‘kistoric grouncs” 
and “community of culture.” By Listcrc 
grounds the expansionists meant that :le 
French had taken part in the Crusac cs, 
and by community of culture that try 
bad a few missionaries in the Levant v Lo 
had established a few churches and schc cls 
and converted some of the populatio1. 
Ever since Togoland was wrested ficm 
the Germans in 1914, it has been almost 
equally divided between the British ard 
the French, while German South West 
Africa and German East Africa have Leon 
administered by the British. The Freach 
expansionists desired, no doubt, tae 
extension of their half of Togoland, and 
slices of the other territories, if not ‘can. 
peusation” for them. ; 
Belgium, too, has pressed her claim for 
the rectification of her boundaries. Sac 
has been anxious not only for slices of 
contiguous land, but also for bits of 
Africa. ; : > 
Italy’s ambitions have, likewise, bean 
whetted by. the war. Her claims ia: 
Austrian territory have brought her rta 
conflict with the Tczecho-Slovaki—<x 
conflict that statesmen are finding it n cst 
difficult to settle. Her Imperialists lave 
desired to extend and improve tar 
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African Empire, and have staked out 
claims in the Eastern Moditerranean, 
basing such claims upon historic and other 
fights. . 
' Signor Girodani says, for, instance, in 
his book, ‘‘The German Colonial Empire, 
Iés Beginning and Ending,” that the 
remembrance of “the tradition of Imperial 
Rome and that of the maritime and 
colonizing supremacy of’ the Italian 
Republics, has not yet been extinguished 
in these places. He adds that “until a 
few years ago the only European language 
spoken along the whole Asiatic coast and 
even in upper Mesopotamia, in the Vilayet 
of Orfa besides Greek, was Italian, and 
Italian is still the language used by 
sailors.” He further says that Italy has 
convent schools, hospitals, and religious 
institutions throughout the Turkish 
Empire, and that the guardianship of the 
Holy Land was founded by St. Francis 
of Assisi and despite French claims to the 
econtrary is entirely Italian. He claims 
chat even more than tradition, religious 
institutions, military occupation, and 
industrial concessions, Italy derives her 
right to the Mediterranean territory from 
the emigration of her sons to those parts. 
Italian “Artisans, navvies, masons,” he 
says, have given their hand—badly recom- 
pensed for the most part—to the cons- 
truction of French harbours, the work of 
English railways and mines, and to the 
Gtrman Bagdadbaun.”’ He further asserts 
that Italian engineers have given their 
best talents, and humbler merchants and 
employees are in every town of the Turkish 
Empire very indifferently protected.” 
Hence Italy must have a slice of Turkey. 

How bitter indeed, is this writer 
against the Japanese! He exclaims: 
‘Think of the dark and tragic situation 
created by the Japanese occupation of 
Kiao Chao, which took place with the 
moral assistance rather than with the 
ejective participation of England, but 
which for Japan has been the key, robbed 
from Europe, for the conquest of the 
greatest colony of the world—China.” 
He dislikes Japan not because that country 
is aggressive and expansionist, how could 
he indeed ? but because it is not 
European, and because the Japanese 
hegemony in the Far East bodes no good 
fcr European influence in Asia. 

Greece, from the moment she came into 
tke war, has clamoured for choice bits of 
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Turkey. M Venizelos, her trusted leader, 
isa “strong man’? and the claims that 
he has put forward certainly show ex- 
treme candour. 

British Imperialism has not been so 
blatant as Imperialism on the Continent, 
ut that does not mean that British 
expansionists are not anxious to get the 
lion’s share out of the scramble. The bulk 
of the African and Asiatic territories 
wrested from the enemy has been in their 
possession. They are pressing for the 
conversion of Jerusalem into a British 
Dominion colonized by Jews and governed 
on the “Crown Colony model” by Jews, 
preferably British Jews. They desire the 
new Arab State to be under their protec- 
tion. Little is said about the future of 
Mesopotamia, which is, in effect, an ‘‘In- 
dian’? province, and the claims of the 
Egyptians who demand that their country 
be returned to them are condemned by 
British Imperialists as extravagant. 

Perhaps the most illuminating state- 
ment that has been made on the subject 
is contained in an article recently contri- 


-buted to the Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


by Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband, 
whom Lord Curzon chose to head his 
Tibetan Mission. Sir Francis writes that 
in addition to the satisfaction and pride 
resulting from the good work done in 
India and Egypt, the British got consi- 
derable material benefits from increased 
prosperity, which efficient administration 
brings. Increased production, he says, 
enables the British to obtain more raw 
materials and food. The rise in the 


standard of living and greater purchasing 


power enable the British to sell more 
manufactures, espicially cotton goods. 
Capital investments yield good interest. 
He urges, therefore, the taking over of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, where heavy 
cost has been incurred upon military 
operations, roads, and railways. 


If Egypt, . Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
and India are considered together, Mr. 
Francis Younghusband declares, and 
troops are progerly distributed and _ 
means of quick transport made abundant- « 
ly available, the British garrison for all 
four lands need not exceed the pre-war 
garrison in India and Egypt. 


Unlike Europe, America has no ambi- 
tion for territorial expansion or for any 


“other sort of aggrandisement or gain. 
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She is, however, in the throes of a struggle 
to look beyond the American Continent. 

America waited and watched the 
course of the war, year after year, 
hoping against hope that she would 
not be drawn into the European welter 
of bloo When Germany made jt im- 
possible tor her to remain an onlooker, 
she took up the weapons of war in the 
spirit ofa’ crusader, to deliver European 
peoples from militarist madness. Most 
Americans looked upon it as an adventure 
—noble but limited ; and they felt that 
after it was over their country would be 
able once again to slip back into that 
state of lofty detachment from which 
she had emerged for a specific object. 

With the defeat of Germany and her 
satellites, Americans who believed in keep- 
ing America free from the much of the Old 
World returned to their charge with 
increased vigour. As the days lengthened 
into weeks and months after the signing 
of the armistice, their campaign became 
more intensified, and at the time of 
writing Dr. Wilson and all the other 
Americans who can see beyond the Mon- 
roe Doctrine find themselves assailed by 
these forces. ; 

The President and other far-sighted 
Americans fully realized, however, that 
in undertaking a large, honourable, and 
determining part in the conflict, the 
United States was committing herself to 
responsibilities from which it would be 
impossible for her to extricate herself. 
Even those .who were opposed to the 
President’s way of thinking, not necessarily 
for party reasons, had a shrewd idea of 
whither participation in the European 
war was leading their country: and that 
was perhaps the most potent reason why 
they fought to the last moment to keep 
the United States neutral. 

It was a correct reading of American 
character that led Dr. Wilson to declare 
wat: and it was- an equally correct 
reading of -Ameriean character that has 
made him commit his country to the 
League of Nations idea. Whether the 
present United Statés Congress will or 
will not endorse the President’s policy in 
this respect is problematical; but it is 
pretty certain that the American people 
outside Congress will accept the respon- 
sibility to which he has committed them.. 

Americans are an emotional, idealistic, 
and imaginative people, and this expan- 
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sion of what they regarded asa nolle 3n 
limited adventure into permanent ~esfon 
sibility for the peace of the word wv.l 
captivate them. While they will un 
doubtedly ipsist upon a special guerarts 
for the perpetuation of the Ilorro 
Doctrine; and also for the preservacioi *. 
American freedom to deal with sicl 
questions as immigration, the agita iu” 
against any participation in world-rcs 
ponsibilities whatever will die out iv 
course o: time. 

Is it not_significant that Dr. iil or. 
some of whose people are clamouring fc: 


_isolated existence, should have been tke 


man but for whose influence the Pzacz 
Conference at Versailles may not Lave 
given precedence to the consideratioa cf 
ways and means to secure internationc | 
co-operation and to ensure permauer: 
peace, over the discussion of ali ctlcr 
issues ? In doing so the American Presider z 
has shown that he possesses the sate 
faculty of discriminating between clama:é 
rival interests, and assigning to then 
values in strict relation to their cifect 
upon human well-being and prog-es:. 
Had he lacked strength of will, bis pow'r 
of perception would have been of ‘itt.e 
avail, for friend and foe alike clamoared 
for the solution of other problems. 

The presence of the New World a: tLe 
Peace Conference has. certainly impos 4 
some check upon the European appeti_c 
for expansion. Thé American Presidcr:, 
supported by European democracy, hug 
already. succeeded in moderating te 
demane for indemnties, and has been ale 
to. prevent conquered territories in As.a 
and Africa. from being annexed Ly 
European Powers. 

The Conference has, however, re uscd 
to arrange for international contro] of 
these territories, providingfor a syste n of 
administration by trustees, each portion 
of such terrftories being entrustecé {or 
administration and development to o-te 
or the other of the Powers (or Dominion ;), 
acting as the League’s agent. Even that 
compromise has rendered the expausicni: ts 
of all nations speechless, 

It is now an open secret that the 
President was not able to persuade i.e 
Commission over which he preside! 5 


-adopt the scheme that the amer‘cin 


delegation presented to it. The drat on 
which the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, published on February 14th is 
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based was British. It appears to me 
zo be a cross between the scheme pro- 
pounded by the League to Abolish War, 
of which Mr. F. Harbet Stead, a younger 
brother of the late W. T. Stead, is the 
convener, and the Rt. Hon. George N. 
Barnes. of the British War Cabinet, is 
Chairman, and the plan elaborated by 
the Rt. Hon. General Smuts in the pamph- 
let that he recently issued, through Messrs 
Hodder and Stoughton. London. 

The authorship of the covenant does 
not matter solong as the machinery de- 
signed by it is international and, democra- 
tic in character, and so long as it is cap- 
able of worlsing efficiently and smoothly. 
Does the covenant fulfil these condi- 
tions ? 

The Executive Council that will domi- 
nate the League; as at present designed, 
will be unsatisfactory from the interna- 
tional point of view. Only one seat out 
cf nine is earmarked for the United States 
v-all the other American countries are 
left to scramble for one or more of the 
four unassigned seats. Similarly, only 
one seat is set aside for Asia—and that 
for Japan, whose ambitions lay her open 
to Asiatic suspicion. Africa has no place 
whatever in the Executive Council. No 
definite place has been set aside for Ger- 
many, Russia and whatever may remain 
of Austria-Hungary after the former dual- 
monarchy has been reorganized. The 
en€my countries and neutrals have not 
been debarred, but their election @epends 
upon the votes of the five associated 
Powers, which,so long as the covenant 
is not amended, will enjoy a clear 
majority. : 

The constitution is, moreover, unde. 
mocratic. As at present contemplated, 
the Executive Council will be composed 
of Prime Ministers or Foreign Ministers 
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of various nations, and not of representa- 
tives specially chosen by the various 
peoples themselves. Besides, the Coun- 
cil will not be responsible to the body of 
Delegates, to be composed of representa- 
tives ofall the nations admitted into the 
League. 

The League of Nations is not prepared 
to make its own arrangements for the 
administration of territorries wrested from 
the Germans and the Turks and not to be 
returned to them. Some of them are to 
be organized into States which will be 
subject to advice and assistance from 


individual members of the League, while | 


the others will be administered, in nearly 
every case, as if they were integral parts 
of territories belonging to one or the 
other members of the League. 

The Covenant does not forbid the manu- 
facture of arms by separate nations, or 
even compel nations to nationalize such 
industries. Jt does not call, with a clear 
voice, for the reduction of armies, navies, 
and air forces to mere police establish- 
ments. It is silent about the creation of 


an international police force that would . 


exclusively be responsible to the League, 
and would be used against recalcitrant 
nations as it might direct. 

Since the constitution adopted for the 
League follows lines of the British Empire, 
the League will closely follow the pattern 
of the Imperial Conference and Imperial 
Cabinet. It is not to bea real federation, 
not a supernational authority or World- 
State. Therein it falls short of the ideal, 
and may fail to be an efficient organ for 
the management of international affairs, 
about which the Covenant has very little 
to say. Democrats all over the western 
world are pressing for drastic amendment : 
and I hope they will succeed. 
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ENGLISH. ; 
JoHN CHRISTOPHER. By M. Romains Rolland. 


This remarkable novel is the product of the 
pen of the celebrated French author M. Romain 
Roiland,a Nobel Prize winner. A cultured English 
lady, who haa never seen India. but whose 


\ 


sympathies are wide enough to embrace the 
world, thus wrote from Scarborough to an Indian 
friend sometime ago :—‘‘War is terrible! No good 
thing can come out of it, I feel convinced ; but I 
suppose it must be the natural result of causes 
we have ourselves set in motion. At any rate it 


should do us good, one would think. But if {tis 


ry 
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going to introduce a cast-iron military system in 
Great Britain, it will only have plunged us further 
into the mire. Idon’t know what you think of 
our European civilisation ; it shows how far we 
have wandered from the teachings of Jesus.” The 
gospel of love which Jesus taught is indeed utterly 
repugnant to the spirit of rivalry and hatred which 
prevails ig, Christian countries and whigh was 
undoubtedly at the root of the recent Armageddon. 
There was no more earnest champion of Christianity 
in all Europe than the megalomaniac of Potsdam 
who brought about the dreadful conflagration ; and 
itcannot be denied that there was ample inflam- 
mable meterial all round him whén he struck the 
match. How is this condition of things to be accoun- 
ted for ? It may at first sight look as if Christ was 
{n sober earnest when he said: “Think not thatl 
am come to send peace on earth, I came not to 
send peace, but a sword.” But as a matter of fact 
we know that the whole tendency of bis teachings 
is towards humanity. For the Gospel of Hatred 
we must indeed turn not to the New but to the Old 
Testament. The feeling of pity (not unmixed with 
contempt) for pagans and unbelievers which finds 
place in the new book can only be regarded as a 
survival of the baneful teachings of the old Hebrew 
chroniclers, e 

The foregoing Paragraph is only intended to 
draw the reader’s attention to an illuminating page 
in “JOHN CHRISTOPHER”, dealing with this subject. 
Christopher, the German musician, stands for the 
worship of force, Faustrecht; he is a disciple of 
Nietzsche and a believer in the power of the mailed 
‘ fist. Heis imbued with the Old Testament spirit 
and he wants his friend Olivier, the generous young 
Frenchman to adopt the old device of hate: Fuori 
Barbari, or “France for the French.” Olivier is a 
typical Frenchman to whom all questions of race- 
superiority are repulsive. He is en rapport with 
all humanity and his emphatic reply is: ‘No. Sucha 
device is not for the French, Any aitempt to propa- 
gate it among our people under cover of patriotism 
must fail. It is good for barbarian countries | But 
our country has no use for hatred. Our genius never 
yet asserted itself by ‘denying or destroying the 
genius of other countries, but by absorbing them.” 
The book was written and published before the war 
broke out and to the student of history as wellas 
to the general reader the following dialogue cannot 
fail to be interesting and instructive : 

“There’s no blood in your veins,’ said Christop- 
her, “‘and on top of that all sorts of Christian ideas ! 
Your religious education in France fs reduced to 
the Catechism; the emasculate Gospel, the tame, 
boneless New Testament. Humanitarian clap-trap, 
always tearful. And the Revolution, Jean—Jacques, 
Robespierre, 48, and, on top of that, the Jews! 
Take a dose of the full-blooded Old Testament every 
morning.” 

Olivier protested. He had a natural antipathy 
for the Old Testament, a feeling which dated back to 
his childhood, when he usedsecretly to pore over an 
illustrated Bible, which had been in the library at 
home, where it was never read, and the children 
were even forbidden to open it. The prohibition was 
useless ! Olivier could never keep the book open for 
long. He used quickly to grow irritated and saddened 
by it, and then he would closeit: and he would find 
consolation in plunging into the Iliad, or the 
Odyssey, or the Arabian Nights. 


“The gods of the Iliad are men, beautiful, mighty, 
vicious: I can understand them,” said olivier, “I 
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like them or dislike them : even when I dislike th-14 
Istill love them. More than once, with Pat~se :, 
I have kissed the lovely feet of Achilleseas he :y 
bleeding. But the God of the Bible isan old Jew, a 
maniac, a monomaniac, a raging madman, w-.10 
spends his timt in growling and hurling threate e-d 
howling liken angry wolf, raving to himself n | ie 
confinement of that cloud of his. I don’t unde si £14 
him, his perpetual curses make my head ache, end 
his savegery fills me with horror: 
“The bnrden of Moab...... 
“The busden of Damascus...... 
“The burden of Babylon...... 
“The burden of Egypt... 
“The burden of the desert of the sea...... 
“The burden of the valley of vision...... 


“Seis alunatic who thinks himself judge, pu lic 
prosecutor, and executioner rolled into one ard, 
even in the courtyard of his prison,* be pronour-es 
sentence of death on the flowers and pebbles. On is 
stupefied by the tenacity of his hatred, whica 1 lls 
the book with bloody cries...‘a cry of destructio-... 
the cry is gone round about the borders of Mozo: 
the howling thereof unto Eglaim, and the hewl ag 
thereof unto Beerelim...’. 

“Every now and then he takes a rest, and loc ss 
round on his massacres, aud the little children dc 2e 
to death, and the women outraged and butche ed 
and he laughs like one of the captains of J: sh 3, 
feasting after the sack of a town. 

‘“‘And the Lord of hosts shall make unto al! pzc- 
ple a feast of fat things, a feast of wine on the lezs, 
of fat things full of marrow, of wine on the lees well 
refined... The sword of the Lord if filled with ilo d, 
it is made fat with fatness, with the fat of - he 
kidneys of rams...’ 

“But worst of allis the perfidy with which tuis 
God sends his prophet to make men blind, sc tkat 
in due course he may have a reason for maki-g 
them suffer : ‘ 

‘“‘ ‘Make the heart of this people fat, and mak. thzir 
ears heavy and shut their eyes. Lest they sce w th 
their eyes and hear with their ears and understa_d 
with their heart, and convert, and be healed—LLo:.], 
how long? Until the cities be wasted withcat 
inhabitants, and the houses without men, ard { ie 
land be utterly desolate...’ 

“Oh! Ihave never found aman so evil as :iha.! 
Iam not so foolish as to deny the force «f tue 
language. But I cannot separate thought acd 
form and if I do occasionally admire this H br w 
God itis with the same sort of admiration tual I 
feel for a viper, or a......{l’m trying in vainto nc a 
Shakespearean monster as an example: I can’: fr-d 
one :even Shskespeare never begat such a hero vf 
Hatred—saintly nd virtuous hatred), Such a bo-:k 
is aterrible thing. Madness is always contazio -s, 
And that particular madness is all the more de.1- 
gerous inasmuch as it sets up its own murcercis 
pride as an instrument of purification. Erglacd 
makes me shudder when I think that her peo le 
have for centuries been nourished on no other “ar... 
I’m glad to think that there is the dyke cf te 
Channel between them and me. I shall never belie 2 

“that a nation is altogether civilised as long <3 t.> 
Bible is its staple food.” 

“In that case,” said Christopher, “you will ha « 
to bejust as much afraid of me, for I get + zuuk 
onit. It is the very marrow of a race of 1013, 
Stout hearts are those which feed on it. Wi.aa.t 
the antidote of the Old Testament the Goszel is 
tasteless and unwholesome fare. The Bible is tue 
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bone and sinew of nations with the will to live. 
Aman must fight, and he must hate.” 

Have we here a part of the secret of the white 
man’s race-pridee which manifests itself in his 
relations with “coloured” people all over the world 
and is probably seen at its worst fn the United 
States of America which lead the van @of Christian 
civilisation ? ee 


Civic AND NALIONAL IDEALS by Sister Nivedita, 
second Edition. Price Re.t. 19%8, Udbodhan Office, 
Calcutta. 


The distinctive quality of Sister Nivedlita’s writ- 
ings—that which givesthem theic peculiar charm— 
is their intense suggestiveness. Often as we read the 
sentences one after another, they fail to carry any 
distinct, definité, clear-cut meaning to the mind. But 
the impression produced by the whole lingers in the 
brain, and gradually becomes more and more dis- 
tinct, and gives an altogether new orientation to 
our thoughts, radically transforming our entire atti- 
tude, our whole outlook, and when, after a consider- 
able lapse of time, we watch the result, we find that 
we have learnt to judge everything from the national 
point of view. And this national standpoint, at first 
intensely aggressive, gradually takes on a more sober 
Rue, and on second reading we lay the emphasis on 
many points which had: escaped our notice in the 
first flush of our enthusiasm, and which show that 
though the Sister had so strong an admiration for 
India and her civilisation, she was not, in spite of 
occasional exaggefation and idealisation, uncon- 
scicus of the serious drawbacks which must be over- 
come if India is to take her rightful place among the 
living nations ofthe world. _ 

The little book under review {is a collection of 
shart essays on civism, nationalism and painting, 
and like all other writings from the same pen, amply 
repays perusal. We shall cull a few sentences by way 
of resent to the reader: ‘The age which is dis- 
covering nothing new,.is already an age of incipient 
death. That philosophy which only recapitulates 
the known, is in fact a philosophy ofignorance. It 
fs because in our country [India] to-day great 
thoughts are being born because new duties are aris- 
ing, because fresh and undreamt of applications 
are being made of the ancient culture, that we 
car believe the dawning centuries to be before us.” 
“Not in history alone, but in history in common with 
every form of classical learning, Indian criticism has 
to be redeemed from the elaborate pursuit of trifles. 
it is common enough to find that the study of the 
.Bhagabad Gita has hecome mere hair-splitting about 
a noun here ora preposition there? But this failure 
to see the forest for the trees cannot in any true 
sense be considered knowledge of the Gita, The 
power and habit of making large generalisations 
has to be recaptured by the Indian mind. And no- 
where more so than in dealing with history.” 
“Buddhism was, in fact, simply Hinduism nation- 
alised, that is to say, Hindu culture plus the demo- 
cratic idea. Hinduism alone, in its completeness, can 
never create a nationality, for it then tends to be 
dominated by the exclusiveness of the Brahmin caste, 
ices And to-day the last trace of religious and social 
prejudice is to be swept away, and the idea of nation- 
ality itself, pure, radiant, and fearlessly secular, is 
to emerage in triumph, giving meaning and consis- 
tency to the whole of the previous evolution.” The 
beneficial influence of caste in the development of art- 
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industries has often been dwelt upon, and Sister 
Nivedita also admits that ‘“caste-education has the 
advantage of causing accumulation of skill from 
generation to generation.” But she also points out 
the bankruptcy of creazive imagination that resulted 
from the same cause, and ultimately led to their ruin, 
“For an art that is followed by a hereditary guild 
teads {0 an unendurable sameness tendgto become 
ridden by conventions, till at last the mind of 
the community revolts, and seeks new ideals.” 
Alluding to the tradition that royal ladies of the 
Mughul Court used to spend fabulous sums in the 
purchase of illuminated manuscripts the artistic 
value of which is appreciated only by trained con- 
noisseurs, the anthoress says: ‘In great ages, woman 
is always educated, always competent, aud often 
literary. Her ignorance marks the on-cominog of 
national decadence.” “It was a Mahommedan who 
composed the Ascription to the Ganges that every 
Hindu child in Bengal learns in his boyhood. In 
doing so, he was the forerunner of a new era in liter- 
ature. Even now we are only on the threshold of 
that great age. But many who are young to-day 
will not have grown old before these things shall 
comé to pass. To Indian hearts, Hindu and Mahom- 
medan alike, high caste and lowly-born, woman and 
man, there will be no symbol so holy as, firstly, their 
mother-land, and secondly, theircity. The civic life 
will offer a conception as clear as that of family and 
home. The duties of citizenship will seem not less 
precious than those of jati and samaj.” 

The getup of this little book is all that could be 
desired. “ The paper, binding and letter-press are all 
excellent, and we have noticed very few printing mis- 
takes. In its present shape, it forms a beautiful 
prize-book for freshmen in our colleges, especially as 
the price is quite moderate. 9 


THE SILKEN TASSEL by Avdeshir T, Khabardar 
(Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar). 


Mr. J. H. Cousins in his Introduction to this 
book says of the author : ‘‘He has lived and listened 
so closely to Keats and Francis Thompson and 
other masters of lyrical English, and he has made 
their speech and method so iully his own—in these 
English poems of his—that it is only on the rarest 
occasion that a close reader comes on an account 
which discloses the foreign lip.” This is high praise. 
But the reader of these poems will acknowledge 
that there is little of exaggeration init. We have 
been familiar with some of Mr, Khabardar’s pro- 
ductions through the pages of the “East and West”, 
But one can never understand him truly without 
goiog through a connected series like the present 
one, Hehas tasted of the joy of human love and 
Divine vision and through these poems he gives us 
ample evidence of his genuine emotions. Like every 
truly feeling person he wavers between darkness 
and light, between tears and smiles. He is puzzled 
by the ‘Riddle of Life.” 

“Duty feels Eng it can move not, 

Love appeals but it can prove not ; 
Hope entreats but Reason hears not, 
Hope doth tremble but Truth fears not. 
Life is virtue, Life is Duty, 

Life is but one painful beauty. 

Then in all your circled pleasure 

Keep for aye its central measure.” 


In this mood ‘When ‘hopeless fancy finds a 
trembling fate and all the world a starless dark- 
ness seems” he welcomes “sweet death” to approach 
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“Soft as the starry footsteps of the Night.” He 
then feels “What are your smiles of the golden 
morn” and “what are your strifes for a- hope 
forlorn ??—-"‘The world is all but a dream!” He 
looks forward to a release from these prison-walls, 
to ajourney to the “Life Beyond’ where ‘‘Life is 
real, Life is {rue.” He thinks of the “King of kings” 
and rememiMrs the 
tale of Radhika; thence he drifts away to thoughts 
of earthly love and feels that here is ground to take 
. shelter in from the storms of worldly life, that here 
is “A rainbow bright between a smile and frown”. 
Addressing time, “Love laughs and says; ‘This 
fleeting world be thine! It dries and with {t all 
thy running streams, My throne is far above thy 
measuring clocks’.” “Love is unending light”, 
“Love is eternal joy that flowers the sky”; -yet 
“Love is but griefthat breathes a life-long sigh’— 
This is the pnet’s philosophy of life and the critic 
need not pry into it and dissect it further. 

Taking some of the individual poems we may say 
there isa beautiful music in the ringing triplets 
of the ‘Wheels of time.’ “Ode to the Kokil” and 
“fo the Mena” are charming bird-pieces and 
invite comparisons with similar poems of the 
greatest masters. “Lines written on a blank leaf of 
the Cresceut Moon” are noteworthy because of their 
connection with a production of our poet; the un- 
crowned king of our poesy.—On the whole the volume 
is one to be read with appreciation and delight. 
































SHORT STORIES, by Srimati Swarnakumari Devi. 
Ganesh & Co., Madras. Price Rs. 2, 


This volume contains fourteen stories of the 
authoress, translated by herself from their Bengali 
originals. In the preface she discusses her aim in 
publishing this volume and says: “The civilisations 
of the east and the west are ia a sense directly 
opposed to each other”—the tendency of the former 
has been towards the development of the spiritual 
life, while the latter has proceeded in the direction 
of materialism, In presenting these little pictures of 
the Indian home, the authoress has tried to make 
her western reader appreciate a little of the quiet- 
ness of Eastern life and in particular to bring the 
Hindu woman before the foreigner to whom she 
has been so long a complete mystery. 

Taking the stories individually, we may refer 
to two of them,—“Immortelles from a dating Hand” 
and ‘The Genius of the place’—as having attracted 
us most. The former gives us a page from a Hindu 
widow’s life, it tells us of a single streak of light 
which enlivened the gloom of her soul for a day 
and left it darker than before. It is exquisite in 
its touches of concentrated pathos, but the effect 
would probably have beeen heightened if the wedd- 
ing present episode had been left out. The second 
of these two tales takes us to Bombay and shows 
us another melancholy picture of a maiden who 
has been waiting in vain for her lover, of a sleeping 
beauty of a lonely village, a®spirit animating the 
esert surroundings. “The saonyasin” is a tragic 
tale of love taken from ancient Rajputana and the 
“Lajjavati’ is a perfect picture of a Hindu home. 
None of the other stories rise to the level of these, 
though “The Gift of the Goddess Kali’? has the 
charm of weirdness. The two stories at the end 
' are of the least importance since the aim of the 
| volume is avowedly to bring the life of the East 

before the eyes of the West, and of this hfe they 

tell us but little. 
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“Flute of Krishna” and the - 
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THe PogetTicaL Worges or C, 8. RAMANALE. 
Sarma Vcu. I. ‘ 


The-volume contains fourteen *poems 
very common subjects, eg., the Crow, the Pom - 
granate Tree,°the shambaka flower, ete. Tk2 
subjects of pdems should, of course, never affeg: 
our appreciation of them and a poet may cloth- 
the most uninteresting object with such exquisit> 
beauty as may touch the inmost chords of our 
heart. Mr. Sarma has not yet acquired this art c? 
creating beauty and the themes are treated in . 
more or less colourless way; and the redeemin;- 
charm of the poems is an occasional phrase or: 
picture of a natural scene, 


Tae DRIPPING CLOUD, by M?C, Pillay. 


The interest of this book lies in the fact of it; 
having beea written by an inhabitanteof Manuritiu 
and Mr. Pillay is said to have opened a rew er. 
in the hiscory of Mauritian literature. The mos 
noteworthy pieces are ‘The Lament of the Pariah’ 
*‘Dejection”, “To Saraswati” and “To a friend o 
the death of his chiid.” The first of these appeal 
to us because of tts.subject-matter and a gstanzr 
or two is worth quoting. 

“Why hast thou shaped me thus, O Lord ! 

Amidst the wretched pariah horde. 

Amidst a shame and sorrow bored 

Sea of Misery ! 

Alas! ’Tis all, now, a desert dire, 

Groaning beneath Brahminic marle and ire 

Without e’en one greenish speck or apire 

O winkless eye |” ° 

Of genuine poetic inspiration there is little here 
but one must not be extra-critical io dealing wit! 
a new-born iiterature. 


on sone: 


N.S 


Practica SuGGEsTions FOR ‘TRacHIne 
Encuisa By tae Puonetic Metuop. Aduapied ane 
arranged from the works of Profs. H. E. Palmer 
and T. & Cummings. Price—As. 5. To be hac 
Of the Clerk, Friends’ High School, Hoshangabud 
C.F. 


This is an excellent little work which shoulc 
prove helpfulto teachers of English wha wish tc 
follow up-co-date lines in language teaching ir 
schools, in which the direct method {fs combined witl 
a phonetic study of the language. The sounds o 
English are considered organically, and thelr differ 
ences from similar ones of the vernacular, Hindi, arc 
noted. Thiscomparative way is the only way tc 
impress upon the learner the peculiarities of thc 
sounds of a foreign*tongue. The work is thoroughly 
practical ic its scope, being embodied in a scheme o 
work in the class for six terms. We heartily recom 
mend it for the perusal “of people interested in the 
teaching of English. 


Tue Proneer oF SIMPLIFIED SpELLING FOR 
Fenavary 1918. Published by the Simplifies 
Spelling Society, London. 


This has been sent to us, together with otc. 
papers on the subject, by the Honorary Secretary ». 
the ‘South Indian Branch’ of the Society. There can 
not be any difference of opinion as to the necessity fu: 
a reform of English spelling, but the system advccat 
ed by the S. S. Society, which is only Ellis’s Classic 
System slightly modified, is impossible, although < 
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number of distinguished people seem to support it. 
This system adopts the ordinary Euglish values of 
the lettess and even then it is not consistent—it does 
not follow the ‘ome sound one sign’ principle. (E.g. 
was two values, asin to andin tug, the dipthong 
scund of [af] is represented by fe as well as by y, 
which has a consonantal vaine as well,® and aga and 
o"ere both symools tor [a]. It is not based on 
scientific ponetics, although the S. S. S. rightly 
ecough takes the ear and not the eye as the guide 
to spelling, The system advocated by theS. S.S. is 
a viost halfhearted comprontise between English 
u aze aud scientific consistency to the unavoidable 
d-triment of both, The only scientific system of or- 
thozrapliy that has come to be recognised among 
picneticians and philologists in recent times is that 
ot tne International Phonetic Association. The I. P. 
A. alphabet however requires a study of phonetics 
in arder to be mastered, and the average reader can 
not be induced to,study phonetics so as to be able to 
spell correctly. The question of spelling reform is 
still far from a_ satisfactory solution—at any rate, 
the solution offered by the S. S.S. has grave defects, 
tc remove which would be to undo it. 


S. K. C, 
Tue Erurcs or Passive Resistance: By J 
Ganesh & Co., Madras, As. 4. 


&. Maurice. 


.@ Socrates, Christ, the Christian martyrs, Imam 


Hussain, Pralhad, Mirabai were all passive resist- 
ers; Victor Hugo, Thoreau, and Tolstoy, advocated 
p.issive resistance ; aud the Japanese custom of Hara- 
keri, and the Indian Prayopoveshana (hunger-strike) 
are different way%S of carrying it into effect. The 
motto of the pamphletis: “All truth is safe and 
nothing else is safe; and he who keeps back the 
truth, or withholds it from men, from motives of ex- 
p dency, is either a coward or a criminal, or both.’’ 
(Max Muller) “lf passive resistance on the part of 
a minority in a State becomes an imperative neces- 
sity, then the majority cannot continue strong for 
logg; itis bound to weaken and become effete as to 
its action in the matter of enforcing its power or its 
antiority against that minority. Sutyagraha is? 
scu.-force, as opposed to the force of arms ;' itis the 
religion of Ahimsa. Jt is a panacea for all evils. 
Fearing God alone, a passive resister is afraid of no 
other power, Fear of Kings can never make him for- 
sake the path ofduty. He discards violence, but his 
resistance 18 only limited by his strength to suffer, 

The pamphlet is nicely printed and beautifully 
got-up. 

Q. 


MARATHI, 
e 


NATYARUP BHARATWARSHA OR INDIA IN DRA- 
MATIC FORM by Afr. V.G. Apte, Editor . Anand, 
published at the Anand Keryalaya, Poona City. 
Pages 250. Price Re. z. 


Mr. Apte hardly requires any introduction. He 
ig well-known in Maharashtra as the Children’s 
Friend,~and his numerous publications, all written 
far children, have endeared him to his juvenile 
readers, Mr. Apte’s latest juvenile book is the 
History of India in a dramatic form, and like its 
p-edecessors in the same line, viz, Natya Ramayan 
and Natya Bharata, will catch the eyes and captivate 
tue hearts of young readers, To make the subject 
of history attractive no better method could be 
suggested than to depict the principal incidents of 
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history in the dramatic form so as to make it 
suitable for being represented by children themselves 
on the little school stage. Mr, Apte has shrewdly 
observed the liking of children and.carefully adapted 
the subject of history to their taste. 

D. V. JoSar, wa, 


SANSKRIT. YA 


ApvaitamoDa by Pandit A. Vasudeva Shastrt, 
Sanskrit Pandit, Fargusson College, Poona. Pub- 
lished by Harinarayana Apte, Anandashrama, Poona. ¢ 
Pp. 190, Price Rs 2. 


The book, Advattamoda, ‘The Fragrance of Non- 
Duality,’ is included in the Anandashrama Sanshrit 
Series. It deals with the Vedanta philosophy. Here 
the author, Pandit A. Vasudeva Shastri first 
describing the views of both Shankara and Ramanuja 
and showing clearly the points of their agreement 
and disagreement, systematically refutes the views of 
the latter as expounded .in his commentary on 
the Brahmasutras, establishing thereby the absolute 
non-duality doctrine of the former, finally meeting 
all the objections raised by Ramanuja regarding the 
avidya of Shankara, The book has been written well 
by avoiding both much prolixity and brevity. 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


9 URDU. 


ARZ-UL-QORAN éy Maulana Syed Suleman. 2 
vols. Pp. 575. Published by Shibli Academy, Azam- 
garh(U. P.) Price Rs. 3 as. 12. 


This is an exhaustive work (the title meaning the 
“Lands of the Koran”) on the Historical Geography 
of Arabia and the adjoining countries. It dealsina 
learned way with all the geographical and historical 
allusions occuring in the Qoran in their archeological, 
ethnographical, theological and sociological aspects ; 
and embodizs cousiderablé research and width of 
knowledge ; aud supplements and corrects standard 
European works like Fouster’s, U 


MABADI-ILM-INSANI, by Professor Abdul Bari, 
Pp. about 150. Price Ks.2, Published by Shibli 
Academy, samgarh (U,P.) is 


A liberal, yet lucid and readable, translation of 
Berkeley’s “Principles cf Human Knowledge”, with ° 
an interesting preface and a comprehensive glossary, 


BERKELEY by the same author and publisher. 
Pp. 125. Price Re. ras. 8 = 


A work on Berkeley, both critical and expository, 
After giving tlie interesting events in the famous 
philosopher’s life, the author gives an expository 
sketch of his doctrines and theories, and then pro- 
ceeds to examine them, His narrative is entertaining 
exposition clear, and criticism judicious. The work 
on the whole evidence philosophical insight and 
acumen on the part of the author. 


SHER-UL-AJAM by the late Maulana Shibli Nomani 
Shamsul-Ulma, Publisied as above. Vol. V. pp. 230,% 


Price Rs, 2, 

This volume brings to a close the compendius * 
“History of Persian Poetry” planned beveral went 
ago by one of the greatest’ Muslim scholars. Man- 
lana Shibli' lived to see the four volumes of his 


~ 


- stupendous work come out of the press, and he left 


the manuscript of the concluding volume in the hands 
of his pupils, who have now published it, This 


t 
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volume sarveys the non-epic, that is the lytical, the 
didactic, and the mystical poetry of Persia. Those 
who are familiar with any of the author’s previous 
writings need hardly be assured of the exceedingly 
high quality of the-work. 

AM. 


\ Hinpl. Z 


1, KRISHNARJUNA-YURDHA, dy Makhaulal 
Chaturvedi and published by Sivanarayan Misra, 
Pratap Press, Cawnpore. 8vo, pp. 102, price 8 annas. 


Tt is a drama in four acts which can be very 
conveniently staged. In fact it has already been and 
was adequately appreciated on the occasion of the 
Hindi Conference at Jubbulpur. The anthor has 
adopted a novel style and deserves to be congra- 
tulated on the success of his attempt. 


2. Upyoci-Purusn, by Ramesvar Prasad Sarma 
and published by Stvanarayan Missra, Pratap Press, 
Cawnpore, 8vo pp. 98, price 6 annas, 


It is a translation of a Gujarati book ‘Udyogi 
Purusho’ by Sriyut Narayan Hemachandra and 
contains sketches of the lives and doings of nine 
great men—two Indians and seven outsiders, besides 
a well-written essay on Sadhana and Siddhi 
(endeavour and = success), The book is worth 
Beate the language is felicitous and the ideas are 
good. 


3. Rusa-Ka-Rawu, by Visvambhar Nath Sarma 
Kausik and published by Sivanarayan Misra, Pratap 
Press, Cawnpore. 8vo pp. 100, price 6 annas. 


This is asketch of the life and doing of Rasputin 
based on a book in French with this difference, as’ 
stated by the translator, that whereas the author 
of the original has tried to prove him a fool when 
describing events connected with him, the translator 
has taken a more charitable view. At a tinfe when 
the recent revolutions in Russia have shocked the 
whole world, it may be worthwhile to recollect the 
state of affairs which preceded the present anarchical 
conditions, This booklet in Hindi offers an opportu- 
nity to our countrymen tocatch a glimpse of that 
period of horrible tyranny which bas culminated in 
still more horribie revolutions. - 


4. BHISHMA, by Visvambhar Nath Sarma Kaustk 
and published by Sivanarayan Misra, Pratap Press, 
Cawnpore. 8uo pp. 106, Price 8 annas, 


The main story of this drama in three acts is 
drawn from the Mahabharata. The language is 
simple and the style easy. It has been designed for 
the stage. It would be a happy day when such 
Pieces will take the place of Bagla-Bhagat and 
similar trash on the Hindi stage. 


5. DHOL-ME-POL. Published by the Lakshmi- 
navayan Press, Moradabad, pp. 66, Price 4 annas. 


This little pamphlet contasns six humorous essays 
@satirising some of the evils of the present day. 


6. PARIKSHAGURU, éy the late Lala Srinivasadas. 
Published by Motilal Lath (Marwari Trades Associa- 
tion) Caleutta To be had of the Publishers and 
the Hindi Pustaka Agency, 1226, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. pp. 310. Price 12 annas. 


The Marwari Trades Association have rendeted a 
great service to the cause of Ilindi Literature by 
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brivging aut this cheap edition of the Late Lav 
Srinivasadas’ classic, Parikshaguru. ‘The aut .. 
flourished in the 8rd quarter of the last century <1 | 
wrote only four books of which Parikshagurt .:. 
once the most fascinating beirg an‘original rot-:u. - 
depicting the life of a Delhi youth of the trader ¢t.s 
Lala Srinivasgdas enjoys a reputation amorg ilim: 
writers of the past century for his realistic deli y 
vtion of cbaracter and chasteness of expression, aac ¢ 
students of Hindi Literature should procure a cu] 
of this book. 


Seva-SaDAna. Py Sriyukta Premchand Pub sh. ! 
by the Hindi Pustaka Agency. 126, Harrisen hoa., 
Calcutta. Cloth bound, pp. 522, price Rs, 2-0-0 3 *, 


This charming novel is an original work in “i.u i 
and is ofa high standard. Thefauthor is wedl-kic wt 
in Urdu literature and has already mal 1 
mark in Eindi. The printing is excellent. Consideri: . 
the originality of the book and the extellence of tie 
story, the book is moderately priced and it 3 
expected, will command a speedy sale. 


in aes gy eS a 


8 Sarra Soroja. By Sriyukia Premaciian ’. 
Published by the Hindi Pustaka Agency, 1." 
Harrison Road, Calcutta, pp. 111; price 8 annces. 

It is a collection of seven short stories from t' ¢ 
facile pen of Sriyukta Premachand. This is tie 
second edition of the book and the artistic design cm 
the paper cover is very pleasing, The stories a: 
very interesting, 

“Muna Deva.” 


GUJARATI e 

1. UbbusJvIDYA NUN REKHADARSHAN (Tafa. 
faat gq @ateta) by Laiilaprasad Shivpras d 
Dave, B.A., B.Sc, LLB., printed at the Lakshn.- 
Vilas Press, Laroda, Cloth bound, pp. 181. Free 
Rez. (1919): 

(2) 3etrisa Rasnrriva Sanstuac (fafea 
wea agian ) dy Harilal Madhayji Bhatt, Mei , 


Prof. of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Bahaucd i 
College, Junagadh, and Fellow of the Bombay Cn - 


versity. Printed at the Aryasudharah Pres, 
Baroda. Cloth bound, pp. 135. Price As. 1}. 
(7919). 


(3) Jagat no Varta Rupe Ivins ‘st 7 


atat au afagta) Vol. IZ (Farts 4,5) by Gokuid. s 
Mathuradas Shah, BA. LLB. Education | 
Inspector, Baroda. Printed at the Lohana Mita 
Press, Baroda. @loth bound, pp, 248+ 56. Price’ 
Rs. 3. (1918), 


These three books are further contributions to t' ¢ 
Shri Sayaji Sahitya Mala, inaugurated bv the lihc-- 
ality of H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda. The fret is a 
translation of an English work, Stope’s Botany. t e 
Modern Study of Plants. The way iu whici t o 
translator has handled his subject, together witit'. 
glossary given at tlieend, -issure to make it int. + - 
ing to those whoa are interested in the sulje ia 
think itis a useful addit.on tu the seants | c- 
in science which we have at present. The «i trc 
history o: the world, is a continuation of tue ft .mii 
volume, and connected as it is with India and te 
modern history of England, is likely to find great r 
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favour than {is predecessor, with its younger readers. 
The second, which Is based on Anna Buckland’s “Our 
Nacional Institutions,” {s the most remarkable of the 
three. Its writer is Prof. Bhatt, who bas already 
won hisspurs in writing on an allied subject, the 
corstitution of te Indian Government. In thirteen 
chapters, he has put before the readen, in a popular 
form. the institutions—political, admigistrative and 
egustitutional—of our rulers, Beginning with an ex- 
planatiou of the foundations on which thelr liberal 
inszitutions are built, he treats of the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords,the Privy Council,the Army, 
the Navy, and lastly of the Empire. Inia succinct form, 
the book gives all possible information on this impor- 
tant matter, and as each chapter has béen written 
after close study, it would prove of great assistance 
to the student in making him famillar with a subject 
whch every Indian should know well. “ 


Pusutr Marca no Itimas (ufe art a afa- 


tra) by the late Thakkar Liladhar Hari, printed 
at the Hindustan Press, Bank Street, Bombay. 
Paper cover, pp. 164. Price—As, 12. (1919). 

The first edition of this little book was published 
about thirty years ago. It contains precious little 
history of the creed of the Vallabhacharyas, and that 
too from a popular point of view. But its chief uti- 
lity, when it was first published, lay in the fact of its 
having boldly and mercilessly exposed the evil paths 
fntc which these Vallabhacharya Maharajas lad 
been leading their lady worshippers under the guise 
of religion, It required some courage to do so then, 
as those who were handled in this way, wielded 
gteet social powerg. The book can still be regarded 
as an eye-opener for those who are even now blindly 
giviag thetr all to their so-called religious preceptors. 


Surt Gitasinpyu Tarancavalt (at atlarfey 


avartafa) by Swami Shri Atmanand Sarasvali of 
Nandad. Printed. at the Lady Northcote Or- 
phanage Priting Press, Bombay. Paper cover, pp, 
168. Price—As. 8. (1918). ' 


In this little book the Swamiji sets to himseif the 
question as to why Arjuna fought after once declining 
to do so, onthe field of Kurukshetra. He tries- to 
answer by referenee to the various verses of the Gita, 
and thinks he has solved it correctly, by saying that 
he did so because it was his duty to do so. 
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BuARAT NO TANKAR (WINE AZ HIT)by Ardeshir 


Framji Khabardar. Printed at the Tativa Vive- 
chak Printing Press, Bombay. Paper cover, pp. 
v4. Price—As. 12. (1919, 


One of our most popular poets, translates the 
words, with which he has named this book, contain- 
ing a collection of his latest production y‘The Call of 
Ifdia.” The leaven of political aspira@lons which is 
leavening tbe mass of our country’s mind, the stir 
and the restlessness that have been lately moving our 
hearts, these are the themes of the poet’s song, and 
in no uncertain words does he speak. Indeed, when 
everything is in the melting pot, when we are strug- 
gling towards a goal, it is the duty of a poet to en- 
courage his brethren and pour into their ears and 
their hearts, heartening words, and ofall our poets, 
who could do it so well as Khabardar. The scheme 
of this work is that he first sees a dream, then cog!- 
tates over it, then hears a gentle murmur, and then 
a clap of thunder, which of course means the present 
Awakening, The allegory is well chosen. The sone? 
are spirited and still sober. They are thoroughly 


suited to the heroic vein (atxca) which runs through 
them. Patriotism, burning patriotism is their key- 
note, but they are all kept within the bounds of 
sanity : nowhere do they overrun the boundary or 
degenerate into fanatic ‘heroics. His love for Bharat 
is peeping out from every verse, and though we real- 
ise that his is not the first attempt in the direction of 
patriotic poetry, we have no hesitation in saying 
that his work stands head and shoulders over that 
of the lesser lights. 


Arocya Nt Vartao ( Stale at arate ) Parr 


I. by Dr. Hariprasad Vrajrai Desai, printed at 
the Sahitya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. . Paper 
Cover. Pp. 59. Price—As. 4. (1919). 

This is a small book but it contains very valuable 


matter. Theimportance of cleanliness requires to 
be inculcated into the minds of juveniles in a way 


_ which should impress and appeal to them without 


boring them, and that has been done here by the 
writer. As to why the teeth should be kept clean or 
as to why we should take exercise or live in well- 
ventilated houses, and many other equally impor- 
tant things have been hid in such a simple way, that 
they are sure to go home to the readers. K.MJ 
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Notes on the Origin of Civilisation. 


We take the following “Notes” from the 
January—March number of The Maha- 
bodhi and the United Buddhist World : 


The civilization of Europe began about fifty years 
ago according to the opinion of scientists. The 
following quotation is from Harmsworth Popular 
Science -—"Genuine civilization dawned within the 


‘ began ‘to be effective about fifty years ago. 


memory of the oldest inhabitant. Sanitary science 


years ago the country was in a state of savagery so 
far as punishment of crime was concerned. Banishment 
and degradation from citizenship were among the most 
dresded Roman punishments. It was the Teuton and 
the fierce Saxon, Dane and Northman—who estab- 
lished the most cruel code of retaliatory and vindictive 
laws... As late as 1831 forty people were hanged 
in England for offences other than murder ; and in 


Eighty @, 
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1833 a child nine years old was condemned to be 
hanged for poking a hole with a stick through a 
papered-up window pane, and stealing two-pence-half- 
penny worth of paint.” Vol. V. p. 3528-9. 

The Old Testament records the most atrocious and 
vindictive punishments inflicted on those found guilty 
according to the principles of jurisprudence instituted 
by Moses. The uncivilized Europe accepted the 
Mosaic law. ; 

“Human ingenuity has never been employed for 
a more barren purpose than that of trying to break 
the will of man by pain. Death by.-the cord, by the 
guillotine, by the axe, by strangulation, by poison, by 
flaying, by fire, by dismemberment, and by boiling in 
oil have all been tried as deterrents, and have not 
deterred. Torture on the wheel, on the rack, by 
crushing weights, by thumbscrews ; and ridicule in the 
pillory, the stocks, the ducking stool; the branding of 
cheeks, forehead, and breast ; clipping off of the ears, 
slitting of noses, and whippings innumerable have had 
a trial for centuries ; and the misdeeds have continued. 
‘tHarmsworth Popular Science”, vol. v., p. 3529. 

In the Buddhist sacred scriptures countries outside 
the sacred Aryavarta are called border countries 
(pacchantima janapada) whose people are given to 
un-Aryan habits and pagan practices, and therefore 
called mleccha. The un-Aryan habits as regards food 
are eating earthworms and other kinds of flesh, and 
speaking the mleccha languages, which have not the 
completeness of the Aryan language. According to 
Manu no true Aryan should speak the mleccha 
TA UARS. 

.et us examine the history of the extinct peoples 
and their civilizations. Going back to primitive times 
according to the researches or European scholars there 
had been historic civilizations in Crete, Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Persia, China, and in the Sumerian 
country. Egypt and Crete had a very ancient 
civilization: It is suggested that the most ancient 
civilization whose remnants have been found in Egypt 
discloses an Asiatic origin. The ancient Sumerian 
civilization shows traces of Chinese influence. Chaldea 
had a civilization many thousands of years ago. The 
Mesopotamian country was the .cradle of past 
civilizations. The foundation of thelegend of Adam’s 
creation may be traced to Mesopotamia. The spirit 
of god resting upon the waters and the god rising 
out of the waters are both Mesopotamian and 
Brahmanical. 

The ancient religion of Egypt may be called 
Osirism, and the following passages are from the 
“Book of the Dead” :— - 

“It is however perfectly certain that they believed 
that Osiris had the power to make men to be born 
after death into a new life, and that such life was 
everlasting, and they ascribed to him this power 
because he had himself suffered death and mutilation 
and had arisen fronmthe dead.” P. xcii. 

“Similarly the sufferings, death and resurrection 
of Osiris were well-known in the period of early 
dynasties, and it is probable that he became the type 
of resurrection of man in Egypt. 

“The doctrine of immortality and everlasting life 
and the belief in the resurrection of a spiritual body 
are the brightest and most prominent features of the 
Egyptian religion.” pxiiv. 

“Where and by whom the texts of the Bcok of the 
Dead were composed is also unknown. There is no 


good reason for assuming that they are the offsprin: 
of the minds of Libyans on dwellers of Centr: | 
Africa, they cannot be the literary product of savac: » 
or negroes, there is no evidence to show that tncy 
are of Semitic origin, and the gefteral testimcny <1 
their contents jndicates an Asiatic home for ther 
birth-place.”  gP. xivi, : 

The prayer offered by the followers of Osiris ise.- 
follows :— 

“Behold grant thou that the Osiris Nu may be 
great in heaven as thou art great among the gods 
deliver thcu him from every evil and murderous thirs 
which may be wrought upon him by the Fiend ard 
fortify thcu his. heart.” “Book of the Dead.” Cha‘. 
CXXxvi, Pp. 220. 

The o-fering of wine and gake wasa part of the 
“Dead” ceremonial, and the office was entrusted to 
a man “who is clean and is ceremonially pure, one who 
hath eaten neither meat nor fish, artd who hath not 
had intercourse with women.” Book of the Dead. Ly 
Wallis Budge. 

The first three chapters of the Book of Genesi., 
record a folklore story of the world that was current 
in Babylon and Mesopotamia, which the Jews heard 
when thev were sojourning in Babylon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, ‘Tl-e 
story of Noah and the flood was also borrowed fron 
the folklore of the Babylonians. We read in Harmse 
worth History of the World :— 

“But whereas in Babylonia it had been the non- 
Semitic race from which the civilizing impulse was 
derived ; in Egypt it was the invaders from Asia wl:o 


_ had brought with them the elerffents of a higher 


civilization.” P. 1560. . 

The legend of the spirit of God resting on the 
waters may be traced to the Babylonian tradition 
of the “God Ea who had arisen from the waters of the 
sea bringing with him knowledge of all the arts.” Tle 
legends of the resurrection of Osiris, and the scnship 
of god, were of Egyptian origin; the idea of t':c 
conflict between Satan and God was common® to 
Persians and Babylonians and was accepted by tlc 
followers of Osiris. The ancient Egyptians were 
learned in the art of magic. Moses learnt it from the 
Egyptians ; and Jesus during the period he was away 
in Egypt :rom his twelfth year to his thirtieth year was 
initiated :n the mysteries of Osirisim. The dogm1 
of the scul being taken before God and judged w.is 
a purely of Egyptian origin. Osiris was the god of 
judgment, and Osirism taught that the soul ws 
weighed sy Anubis. The Code of Hammurabi is 
dated 2000 B,C. The Laws were given by the Sun 
God to Hummurapi. The Mosaic legend that the ten 
commandments were given to Moses by Jehovah 2t 
the top of mount Sinai may be traced > the 
Babylonian legend. 

Egyptian civilization goes back to 8000 B.C. “The 
art of Memphis which was as old as 4000 B.C., wis 
supreme. The statue of Khafra the builder of the 
second pyramid at Gizeh is one of the finest in tle 
world.” Harmsworth History of the World. P, 126 , 

The Jews were contented with the borrowings ‘to - 
Babylonia. They had no idea of the existence of ¢ » 
more ancient civilization of Egypt. They were - 
Babylon in captivity, and when they returned <5 
Jerusalem in the reign of Cyrus, the legends with 
they had collected at Babylon were incorporated .n 
their traditions, 
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The forgotten legends and folklore stories of 
’ Batylon and Egypt at a later period became the 
fourdations of a religion which kept the European 
wor.d irdarkness for nearly 1500 years. 

The birth of Jéhovah according to the Mosaic le- 
gend was 4004 B.C. But for the Jews,there would not 
have been the Bible; but for the goog@ Cyrus there 
weuld not have been a return of the Jews from their 
captivity to Jerusalem. But for Peter and Paul there 
would ‘not have been Christianity ; but for Constantine 
Europe would have remained like the ancient Romans 
and Greek. Ceremonial paganism under the papal 
hierarchy was transformed into a religion. Roman 
and Greek wisdom still influence the. civilization of 
Europe. The great authors of Greece and Rome 
of the pre-Christian era still speak to the progressive 
peoples of the West. ophocles, Aeschylus, 
Aristophanes, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, Seneca, 
Ovid, Plutarchy Pliny, Juvenal, Cicero, etc., are 

erennial fountains: whence Europe derives her 
insp.ration. 

When we approach the adytum of the modern 
scientists the few: thousand years of civilization appears 
insignificant before the majesty of astronomical and 
geological calculations. Millions and millions of years 
ago there was life, and the law of progressive evolution 
was inZoperation. Countless millions of suns and solar 
gystems following the law of immutability re-evolve 
and re-dissolve from eternity to eternity. Muddle- 
headed materialists given to sensual enjoyments fail 
to comprehend this. In India the ancient religions 
taught the existence of countless millions of solar 
systems. They dil not count the age of the earth by. 
thausands; but by yugas and kalpas. <A day of 
Brahma was equal to hundred millions of years, and 
millions of such days went to make a Kalpa. 

From Asia’s western limits went westward the 
religion which was first preached to the - fisherfolk 
ofa small village. Asia gave the West the religious 
instinct, and to the east the west daily makes obeisance 
and pays divine worship to: the Semitic god and the 
four Asiatics who gave them religion. ° 


* Politics, Morality and Religion. 


In Everyman's Review for. March 1919, 
there appears an article under the above 
heading above the signature of ‘“‘Politicus’’, 
who writes: 


The degenerate notion in fashion amongst some 
half-2ducated people that politics has nothing toe do 
with morality and that a politician is*exempt from all 
personal and private criticism, should be nailed to the 
counter and exposed in all its hollowness and 
absurdity. There are some immoral .men and 
irresponsible youths who would be gladly rid of all 
morel restraints and checks to viciousness and would 
seek shelter from public reproof and ridicule for all 
their nefarious acts of omission or commission within 
the coors of high built office-rooms or on the preserved 
asylums of political platforms. There is many a hero 
of eloquence, whose almost every word of platform 
utterance is applauded by admiring crowds but whose 
every action and performance in private life is question- 
able and suspicious, if not vicious and treacherous. 
Some blackguards in domestic and personal life have 
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so far advanced in their killing of all conscience and 
instinctive moral sensibilities that they could not see 
the necessity, the rhyme or reason for a reference to 
their private life, in order to establish the truth of 
their public professions, This is the case with all 
insincere public speakers and prominent orators, be 
they politicians or social reformers, Warnasrama- 
dbarmites or vedantic cosmopolitans. QLeave alone 
personilities and incidents of private le,” say they, 
and the grotesqueness of such a statement becomes 
very palpable only when in the next breath they begin 
to declaim about Absolute Truths, Universal Principles, 
Perfection, Purity, Unity, Co-operation, Home-Rule, 
Passive Resistance and what not, 


“Politicus” concludes his article with 
the following wise words : 


When we preach one thing in public and practise 
another in private, we can never improve our moral 
standard, still less climb to the heights of spirituality. 
There is but one Law, one Dharma, the realisation of 
which is possible for each and every one of us by 
fulfilling our immediate and indispensable duties to 
the fulness of our feeling heart and knowing mind. It 
is more of intensity, earnestness of application and 
particularisation we want. We-want individuals to 
exemplify ideals and when we live in full to the height 
of all our inward ambitions and outward professions 
we become one with the Universal. This is the truest 
religion and the noblest morality. The end of all 
politics is the same—the well-being of all those who 
constitute the political body, and in all general affairs 
of men the higher we aim, the deeper we plough and 
the broader we sow, the Moral grows the more and 
more important. The greatest moral law is Sincerity, 
which is only another name for God Reality. 


Cee eel 


Indian Culture and External Tntiuance: 


There appears an interesting article 
under the above caption, inthe March nume 
ber of Arya edited by Mr. Aurobindo 
Ghose, published from Pondichery from 
which we take the liberty, of making the 
following extracts. 


Any attempt to remain exactly what we were before 
the European invasion or to ignore in future the claims 
of .a modern environment and necessity is foredoomed * 
to an obvious failure. However much we may 
deplore some of the characteristics of that intervening 
period in which we were dominated by the Western 
standpoint or move away from the standpoint back 
to our own characteristic way of seeing existence, we 
cannot get rid of a certain element of inevitable change 
it has produced upon us, any more than a man can go 
back in life te what he was some years ago and recover 
entire and unaffected a past mentality. Time and its 
influences have not only passed over him, but carried 
-him forward in their stream. We cannot go backward 
to a past form of our being, but we can go forward 
to a large repossession of ourselves in which we shall 
make a better, more living, more real, more self- 
possessed use of the intervening experience. We 
can still think in the essential sense of the great spirit 
and ideals of our past, but the form of our tninking, 
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our speaking, our development of them has changed 
by the very fact of new thought and experience ; we 
see them not only in, the old, but in new lights, we 
support them by the added strength of new view-points, 
even the old words we use acquire for us a_ modified, 
more extended and richer significance. Again, we 
cannot be ee alone” in any narrow formal 
sense, becaus@ we must necessarily take account of the 
modern world: around us and get full knowledge of it, 
otherwise we cannot live. But all such taking account 
of things, all added knowledge modifies our subjective 
being. My mind, with all that depends on it, is 
modified by what it abserves and works upon, modified 
when it takes in from it fresh materials of thought, 
modified when it is wakened by its stimulus to new 
activtiies, modified even when it denies and rejects ; 
for even an old thought or truth which I affirm against 
an opposing idea, becomes a new thought to me in 
the effort of affirmation and rejection, clothes itself 
with new aspects and issues. My life is modified in 
the same way by the life influences it has to encounter 
and confront. Finally, we cannot avoid dealing with 
the great governing ideas and problems of the modern 
world. The modern world is still mainly European, 
a world dominated by the European mind and western 
civilisation. We claim toset right this undue 
preponderance, to reassert the Asiatic and, for 
ourselves, the Indian mind and to :preserve and 
develop the great values of Asiatic and of Indian 
civilisation. But the Asiatic or the Indian mind can 
only assert itself successfully by meeting these 

roblems and by giving them a solution which will 
justify its own ideals and spirit. 


The writer concludes : 


The principle I have affirmed results both from the 
necessity of our nature and the necessity of things, of 
life,—fidelity to our own spirit, nature, ideals, the 
creation of our own characteristic forms in the new 
age and the new environment, but also a strong and 
masterful dealing with external influences which need 
not be and in the nature of the situation cannot be a 
total rejection ; therefore there must be an element 
of successful assimilation, There remains the very 
difficult question of the application of the principle— 
the degree, the way, the guiding perceptions. To 
think that out we must look at each province of 
culture and, keeping always firm hold on a_ perception 
of what the Indian spirit is and the Indian ideal is, 
see how they can work upon the present situation and 
possibilities in each of these provinces and lead to a 
new victorious creation. In such thinking it will not 
do to be too dogmatic. Each capable Indian mind 
must think it out or, better, work it out in its own 
light and power,—as the Bengal artists are working it 
out in their own sphere,—and contribute some illumina- 
tion or effectuation. The spirit of the Indian renascence 
will take care of the rest, that power of the universal 
Time-Spirit which has begun fo move in our midst 
for the creation of a new and greater India. 


. 


The Women of India. 

Mr. H. K. Sorabji, u.a. (Oxon) con- 
clu article under the above heading 
inthe March number of The Hiudustar 
Review, in the following words : 





How dare we cry out for the chance of -e'- 
determination’ if we deny that right to our girl, ard 
women? Let us be consistent. A building needs a 
roof, but iz needs above all things ¢ sure founcat:cn. 
‘We are tending to the error of laying too great stre~» 
upon the roof.g The women are the foundation cf oir 
future “greatness. Let us transfer some of our ciurpy 
from the emptiness of talk to the fulness of action 
promoting female education. Schools, and moze 
schools, and well-equipped schools, and we'!-pa.d 
efficient teachers must be provided. And whe- thy 
have been provided we must combine to send ou gir!s 
to them, and to let them have every chance to coriple » 
their studies before we call them away to enter tle 
bonds of matrimony. As w2,are out to ahieve 
greatness let us accept the measure based con the 
woman standard, and let us help our women tu be 
great. be ; 


Three Methods of Uniting East and VW est. 


Mr. Frederick J. Gould in the course cf 
an article in the March number of the 
East & West writes: 


1. Political Method.—lIt is of vital importance that 
the people of India and the people of England chou'd 
know eack other’s qualities, needs and history ‘ettcr. 
When I say “England”, I also imply the whole Lritish 
Commonwealth. And when I say the “people,” I do 
not mean the aristocratic and middle classes of 
England, and the higher castes of Podia. I mean the 
vast miss of the workers—the factory-workers, 
miners, seamen, peasants of England, and the im-nense 
multitude of Indians who live in villages and til the 
soil, The upper and better educated classes are, of 
course, included also, for I am not writing in a 
Bolshevik temper! But when we talk of the F2op‘e, 
either in India or England, we ought to think «f dhe 
majority, whose labour and endurance provice the 
material lsasis of civilization, artand religion. Pelitical 
life in both countries will be benefited by mutucl! a'd 
between the Indian masses and the English masses. 

Hence, it would be good if, at Indian political 
congresses, delegates represnting English labour couid 
be present and take part. I: would be good if at 
English congresses, Hindu, and Moslem dek gates 
could be present and take part. In both cases this 
delegation should be regarded as a normal procedura, 
and not asa remarkable incident once in 10 ar 29 
years. 

Let me state frankly a defect which I obsecve in 
English cizcles, and another defect which I observe in 
India circles. In England, the working-class has no 
effective conception of Indian life and thought, artly 
because popular writers have not tried to picture tke 
real India to the English imagination, and dartly 
because Missionary Societies have given most one sided 
views of the psychology and manners of the Indizr 
people. 

“In India, so far as my observations have goric, ¢]; 
Home Rule party (or parties) have been so absor :e:] n 
criticising the Viceroy, the Viceroy’s Cornci, th« 
Governors, the Civil Service, and the rest, tha they 
have forgotten the foundation on which all Enclith 
officialdom rests, namely, the labour and life ci the 
English masses. I wonder how many Hindu gent.emen 
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whe spend time in censuring the British Raj could give 
an account, however elementary, of the growth of 
English Trades-unions ? Yet the Trades-union is, in 
many respects, a thore vital part of English history than 
even the House of Commons. ‘ 

“f I werea Hindu, my first thought would be, 
net for the Civil Service, but for the welfare of the 
hundreds of millions of peasant-folk, including the 
untcuchables ; and I should try to learn its secret of 
the progress made by the labouring masses of England, 
and apply its lessons to India. » 

2. Educational Method.—1 am an old teacher as 
well as an old politician, and it happens to be a theory 
of mine that History, in the richest sense of the term, 
should be the basis of education. In history, I include 
literature which reveals the history of man's thought. 
The Ramayana, for example, is a most important 
item in the history of India, for this wonderful poem 
does so much to mirror the love, hope, and admiration 
of the Hindu race. Indeed, I define the aim of 
ediication as Service of the commén weal, realised in 
daily industry, and inspired by history, that is, the 
history of our nation or country, and the whole history 
of mankind. Hence, 1 think it of tremendous conse- 
quence that English young people should learn the 
best stories and teachings in Indian literature ; and 
that Indian young people (Hindu and Moslem) should 
know what is best in English literature. I do not 
mean that Hindus should read and recite English 

oetry and prose, nor even that they should learn 
Engteh at all. But, in their own vernaculars, they 
migtt be told tife most beautiful stories out of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, and other great 
writers. All pupils in Indian schools should read 
plair, simple histories of the English peasants, miners, 
searren, and soon; and all pupils in English schools 
shou'd read the history of Indian villages, craftsmen, 
artiscs, and the rest. ; 

may add that it has been my business, for many 
years, to address children, and I have done so in 
‘America as well as Britain and 1 have -nmde it a 
practice to introduce, with some frequency, stories fof 
Indien life and virtues. . “< 

3. Spiritual Method.—Superficial people some- 
times say that the East is spiritual and the West 
is material, and.I agree that appearances often 
suggest this comparison. But it is not a true observa- 
tion, For underneath all its craze for mechanism in 
war or peace, we still find deep spiritual yearnings 
in the Western soul. Once when I was in Bombay for 
a few days, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar honoured me 
with an interview, and I shall never forget his saying 
that ne thought the English people possessed profound 
spiritual qualities. I have read a good deal of Hindu 
philosophic and religious literature, and of English 
literasure in the -same fields of thought. I find 
different forms of logic, different language, different 
imagery, but I do not find any fundamental difference. 
What we want to do isto teach both peoples how. 
great is their unity, in spite of divergences of 
expression, : ; 

In saying this, I am far from recommending that 
Indians should study English philosophy and_religious 
doctrine, or that English people should Nee up strange 
theosophical phrases, and talk in the style of Buddhists, 
I have read the Vedas, but they do not display. the 
soul of India to meso well as the beautiful tales of 


‘lowering the percentage of alcohol in 


,comprising the American Union. 
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Rama and Sita, or the great princes of the war of 
Kurukshetra, or the lives of the Hindu saints and 
teachers. I wish the common people of England knew 
these things, and learned them in the same simple way 
that they learned stories from the Bible. And, in 
like manner, I wish that the ‘common people of India 
could hear stories of our best English sguis—Thomas 
Moore, Milton, Bunyan, Fox, Penn, Blake, Wesley, 
Wordsworth, “Ruskin, Morris, our women-teachers, 
nurses, and social workers. ; 

I should be sorry if the reader supposed I set no 
value’ on the efforts of University Bi pation pundits, 
Congress leaders, political journalists, and the like. 
These instruments of progress all have their value. But 
the main thing, to my mind, is to bring the soul of the 
multitudes of the West into fraternal relation with the 
toiling millions of the East. May the best Servants of 
India and the best Servants of England devote them- 
selves to this supreme religious task. 


’ Extinction of the Liquor Traffic in 
America. - 


Mr. Saint Nihal Singh contributes an 
article under the above heading in the 
March number of The Indian Review from 
which we make the following extracts :— 


To India, as to the rest of the world, the American 
decision to abolish the liquor traffic from every square 
inch of American soil is a startling politico-social 
development. No other nation has had the courage 
to take such drastic action. Even under the stress 
of war, European peoples * contented themselves with 
stopping the consumption of certain forms of liquor, 
such as vodka in Russia and absinthe in France, 
intoxicatin 
beverages, and curtailing the hours during whic 
liquor could be bought. The American refusal to 
compromise with liquor in any way, therefore, isan 
pasar 4 event in the world’s history. 

The legislative decree by which the American will 
to suppress the liquor traffic will be enforced has taken 
the shape of an amendment to the United States 
Constitution. The Congress passed it on December 
17, 1917, and apectiied that jt must be ratified by the 
legislatures of the requisite. two-thirds of the States 
composing the Union within a period of seven years. 

Within 13 months the amendment, which prohibits 
the manufacture, importation, exportation and sale of 
alcoholic liquors of all kinds anywhere in the United 
States except for purely medicinal and industrial 
purposes had been ratified by 36 of the 48 States 
On January 16, 
1919, the House of Representatives “and Senate 
formally announced the ratification of the amendment. 
_ It matters comparatively little whether traffic in 
liquor ceases within a few weeks or within a few 
months. The,main thing is that the victory has 
been won—won by constitutional agitation. People 
in America, and outsiders who closely follow American 
events are greatly surprised at the rapidity with which 
the prohibition movement gained support during-the 
last few years. ee 

Agitation for the suppression of the liquor traffic 
began in America 80 years ago. As long ago as 
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18.46, a law to prohibit liquor was passed in the State 
of Maine. Five years later, a much more drastic Act 
was passed providing for the confiscation and destruc- 
tion of intoxicating liquor, and has been in force ever 
since, with the exception of the years 1856 and 1857. 
The States of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Connec- 
ticut followed the example of Maine. 

Similar &tempts were made in the States ef New 
York and Indiana, but failed. Prohibitory laws were 
passed in both States, but were declared unconstitu- 
tional....... 

In 1869, the prohibition party was formed to carry 
on organized agitation for prohibition, as it was felt 
that the liquor interests constituted a tremendous 
disrupting force in American politics, and unorganized 
opposition had little chance against such a wealthy 
and resourceful combine. Though the leaders of the 
party had right on their side, and though they were 
zealous and determined men, they appeared to accom- 
plish but little for many years. They did, indeed, 
convert many individuals to their cause, and here and 
there a State went “dry” (prohibitionist). But until 
quite recently the movement did not capture the 
American imagination, and remained more or less 
Inert. 

One of the strongest arguments employed by the 
anti-prohibitionists was that the State would suffer 
seriously by losing the excise revenue that the liquor 
trafic had brought in. But these critics forgot-— 


‘perhaps conveniently—that, freed from the curse of 


drink, the capacity of the people to bear taxation would 
increase, as would also their’ purchasing power, so 
that revenue from other departments would expand, 
and more than offset the loss of excise. 


Mr. Nihal Singh observes : 


Wherever alcohol has been banished in America, 
poverty and dependence upon charity have been 
reduced, homes show signs of affluerice, the deposits 
in banks, especially savings banks, have risen and 
facilities for education have increased. In every such 
place crime shows remarkable diminution. Convictions 
for disorderly conduct, vagrancy, assault and battery, 
and even more serious crimes such as rape and 
murder, have greatly decreased. For instance, I was 
told sometime ago that for two weeks after Helena, 
Arkansas, went “dry” there was not a single arrest. 
The business men of Little Rock, another Arkansas 
city, declare that their business has benefited from 
prohibition, and they would not change back to the 
old order of things if permitted to do so....... 


The writer concludes: 


lf the American earnestness in regard to ridding 
the nation of the evils of drink continues as it gives 
promise of doing, there is every reason to hope that 
the passage of the prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution has really sounded the death knell of the 
liquor traffic in the United Sgates. 





International Reconstruction 
Mr. S. Jackson Coleman writes in The 
Indian Review for March: 


The world is ripe for a new social programme. 
The War, with its unparalleled carnage and bloodshed, 
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has materially altered the map of Europe, acd t |} « 
similarly altered the map of men’s minds. ‘Lhe zre + 
world-war has swept away old crusted convent.*, 
which cobwebbed the mind, and false foundat ons 
social science upon which men laboured vairly 
build Utopia. ‘Now thata new mentality has be n 
created, all t@ese things must be reassess2d at re~ 
values. All the great problems call for a broader v'e*., 
a larger concept, anda more general action with tha 
dawn of this newer social consciousness. We ao 
coming tc realise, indeed, that we cannot sever! - 
play our part ascitizéns of our respective cotrtri 
ifwe forget that we are also citizens of the vor). 
This new spirit is arising everywhere, foundin;- a Nt 
Era of international relationship, and the chr le 
international good-will are even row stealing ac‘u~s 
war-weary world. 

Never before, however, has there been such hopo- 
fulness. The world may seem in disruption, znd hie 
hungry and sick, burdened with debt, and afflicted tv 
the weight of its new problems. Neverthcles:, thw 
power of organised human resources has been amuzin>. 
ly shown. both for the arts of war and perce. [1+ 
uprisings of the European peoples, and the politic 1] 
advances of organised democracy, open up an entirc! 
new prospect for the employment of these llimita].{2 
resources. The cynic, of course, will say thit ts. 
better world to come lacks nothing for its constructio% 
except the better men. The spirit of the ma-ses, with 
all its faults, however, is a more fraternal sairit thin 
any previously abroad on the earth, and undovbtecly 
this spirit is almost daily making higtory for itselt. ~ 

For four years the evil shadow of War has spoil :d 
our outlook. Now that peace has dawned, w2 Icsk 
with faitn to the future, trusting that the terrible 
lessons of the catastrophe will not have been learn d 
in vain. If the result of the terrible carnage avd 
desolation is the birth of a real League of Na‘ions-- 
not one built on words, but on the desire to do wi xt 
is right and just to all, irrespective of race or crea’ — 
then the War will not have proved ineffecual. [or 
helpful c-operation in the task of making this wo.!d 
safe for the common people by whom it is inkabi, d 
is, after all, the all-important duty, 

This great crisis, therefore, seems to be the gr. ..t 
opportunity for which we have prayed. The old v:n:Id 
is a ruin ; a new world must be built. In forner da. ,, 
our home was indeed our world; in thes2 diys ‘he 
world must be our home. Co-operation ¢ lone «f*-rg 
to the world a complete philosophy of lie anc a 
working model of a noble and enduring civil satiin, 
The peace of the world entirely depends ups the 
universal application of these principles. for th re 
is no cho ce except that whiclrlies between cc-operat in 
and chaos, between associated freedom and Ii ‘pei 
despotism. 

If Wordsworth could write one hundred years a--u, 
as he sawthe beginning of a new dayo hope ad 
liberty 


“Bliss were it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young, ’twere very heaven” 
with what added meaning may we quote th se... 
as we herald the New Age! Let us nct ~- : 
however that the foundations of the New Worle ‘ing 
been well and truly laid by myriads of herok men; +d 
women, and that this task must be appro: chid wth 
the spirit of sincerity. Peace has her tas’.s not l:; 
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ardcous than those of War, and this present occasion 
is a time for the casting away all those sordid desires 
which are incompatible with the grand purpose of 
reLuilding human society on a stable foundation of 
mataal aid and wHolesome rivalry. 

Let us welcome the disappearance of racial, class 
ard sex distinctions. For there are battles other 
thar inter-racial. There are wars in social, mental 
ard religious realms. In the religious world, few 
things have been more pitiful, more humiliating 
than sectarian squabbles and differences over long- 
drawn-out controversies. Men will become more and 
more impatient in the future over the relatively frivol- 
ous issues which have distressed and divided the 
retigious world; the core of the world's new creed 
wll be : ° 

“For the love of God is broader 

Than the measure of man’s mind,” 
e 
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The work of reconstruction call for a continuance 
of the spirit of self-sacrifice, self-restraint, and a realisa- 
tion of a great end, which have stilled the cries of, fac- 


tion during the war and inspired all with a common . 


aim. We shall certainly miss the central spiritual 
lesson of Germany's downfall if in our schemes of 
reconstruction we fail to realise that yligion and 
morality, faith and idealism, are the onl¥ foundations 
on which national stability and progress can endure. 

‘The fortunes of mankind, as never before, are now 
in the hands of the democracy. The select classes of 
mankind, in fact, are no longer its governors. For the 
real strain of four year's unparalleled slaughter and 
bloodshed, ,as President Wilson has so ably reminded 
us, has come where the eye of Government could not 
reach, but where nevertheless the heart of humanity 
beats. We are bidden by these people to sce that 
this strain does not come again. 
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Life-Work of a Hindu Chemist. 


: Under the above headiug, the eminent 
Chemist, Sir T, E. Thorpe, reviews Sir P. 
C. Ray’s “Ess@ys and Discourses” in the 


columns of Nature [of London] in the fol- 
Icwing words: 


__ ‘Sir Profulla Chandra Ray, Professor of Chemistry 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta, is well known to 
Chemists in this country as the author either alone or 
in collaboration with his pupils, of more than a hundred 
pap2rs, chiefly on the Inorganic and Organic Nitrites, 
pub ished in the Transactions of the Chemical Society, 
in Continental Journals, or in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Sec ety of Bengal. In his own country he is also 
known as the founder of a successful chemical industry, 
waich from small beginnings, now occupies factories 
spreading over an area of eight acres. It is one of the 
most successful concerns in India, and proved of 
ccasiderable service to the Government during‘ the war, 
w..ea the supply of Western Chemicals and Drugs was 
se“iously interfered with. It is entirely staffed with 


B-ngali workers, and its research chemists. are of its 
creator's training, 


e 
Continuing the writer observes : 


Naturally, such a man has had a great influence in 
Inda. He has succeeded in founding a school of 
native chemists capable of attacking and elucidating 
macern scientific problems. He has roused and 


quickened the Bengali brain from the torpor which has 


overtaken it and by his example and precept has 


proved that the Hindu only needs training, encourage- 
m-nt, and direction to revive the ancient glories of his 
race in Philosophy and Science. The success of the 
commercial undertaking which he initiated also 
indicates that the Bengali is not lacking in the power of 
organisation, application, and steadfastness of purpose 
nezced to conduct successfully a business enterprise. 


It was to be expected, therefore, that Sir P. Chandra 
Ray should, as he expressed it, sooner or later find 
himself “the property of anybody and everybody” and 
be called upon by various educational institutions, by 
conferences, and by the periodical Press and leading 
Newspapers interested in the social reform and develop- 
ment of the industrial and political life of India to 
address his countrymen on subjects which so closely 
affect their national welfare and prosperity ; and it was 
equally certain that a demand should arise that these 
essays and discourses should be collected and published 
in some permanent form. 

The little book before us is the outcome of this 
demand. It contains a series of addresses and articles 
on scientific education in India; on the dearth and 
progress of chemistry in Bengal; on science in the 
vernacular literature; on the antiquity of Hindu 
Chemistry ; on the Educational Service of India ; on 
the Bengali brain and its misuse ; on Government and 
Indian Industries, together with a number of apprecia- 
tions of men who have signalised themselves in the 
national evolution of India. 


Sir T. S. Thorpe concludes : 


The collection is prefaced, by a short biographical 
sketch of the author, and concludes with a list of 
original contributions from the Indian School of 
Chemistry. 

Such a book, as a literary production, cannot be 
judged wholly from a western point of view. To do 
justice to it one must dave some knowledge of, and 
sympathy with, the oriental mind. Its language is at 
times affused with a glow characteristic of the East, 
and its excessive eulogy and altisonant phrases, as 
Evelyn would have styled them, are apt to provoke a 
smile in the stolid and more cold-blooded Englishman. 
At the same time it is impossible not to recognise and 
appreciate the earnestness, courage, and sense of duty 
of the author, or fail to perceive his sincerity or 
strength of his convictions in warring against the 


+ 
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the galling restrictions of social inequalities and 
depression, which are at the bottom of India’s 
degradation. Her elevation will not come in Sir P. 
Chandra Ray’s time. A small, spare man, in feeble 
health, and a confirmed dyspeptic, he will be spent in 
her service. But the memory of these services will 
survive, and the little book to which we direct atten- 
tion will BernE fo perpetuate it. 


— 





The League of Nations—A Dutch View. 


The following lines appear in the Living 
Age (of Boston) for week-ending March 1, 
1919: 


_ Let us not delude ourselves. A League of Nations 
in the hitherto accepted meaning of the term—a 
combination of all, or nearly all, civilized nations for 
the preservation of peace—a League of Nations such 
as that is out of the question, for the present at any 
rate. And if, on the conclusion of peace, for the 
reason, perhaps, that we hanker after some sort of 
apotheosis, a League of Nations is proclaimed, it will 
be something quite different from that. 

It cannot be otherwise. When the war reached its 
final stage, this was made more evident. A war waged 
by one side vieksichtslos, with every available means,. 
thus engendering invetrate hatred among its 
opponents, and carried on by the latter until the enemy 
was utterly defeated and reduced to impotence—a 
war suchas that cannot produce the atmosphere of 
conciliation, of forgive and forget, which a League of 
Nations needs for its growth and success. ho, as 
the end approached, still dared cling to the hope that 
the Allies, who have all along openly declared that 
they regarded the Central Powers as the scum of 
humanity with whom henceforth they would hold no 
relations, would suddenly change their attitude and 
say to the leaders of the defeated enemy: ‘Come, 
now, and join us at Conference table, and we will 
jointly and harmoniously institute a new international 
organization’ ? 

That, of course, was unthinkable. 

A universal League of Nations is, therefore, out 
of the question. but, ifso, whatthen? A return to 
the ‘old conditions—but without, for the present, any 
greatly preponderating group of Powers ? 

But, as a result of antagonistic policies, or economic 
or merely personal interests, even the most powerful 
grouping of States may lose its ascendancy within a 
few years. History is full of examples, and already 
contending interests have manifested themselves— 
those, for instance, of America and England at sea, 
of England and France on the continent of Europe, 
of India and the Balkans, of America and Japan, to 
name only a few. The new. conditions, therefore, 
would scarcely differ from the old international 
relations before the war, and must lead, within a 
certain number of years, to the nations seeking escape 
from the unbearable strain of suspense in world wars 
increasingly fierce and devastating. Anyone taking 
- that view of the situation must be amazed that there 
are still statesmen to be found who woud make a 
return to the old regime, just as if nothing had 
happened, with merely a change in the grouping of 
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Powers, still seeking salvation in that balance of pox ez 
so strong:y denounced by President Wilsor a cou se 
of years since. 

Wilson—is it possible to ‘magine him as ha ‘ing in 
any way changed his opinions’ under force of 
circumstances, gnd as no longer cherishing his earl er 
ideals? Such i¢ not the case, as is proved by his ‘isit to 
Europe, where he has not allowed himself to Le ce::- 
verted to the theoty of Lloyd George, that a -riti.n 
world empire, if needs be, acting in co-operation w: 1 
like-minded Allies, is sufficient for the task of polici-z 
the world ; nor to that of Pickon and Clemence. u, ( 12 
latter of whom openly declared in the Frenc’, Chartt cr 
that he remained an advocate of the balance of powe : 
‘l remained truetothe old svstem, that State. mvst 
organize their own defense, have frontiers tnat an 39 
adequately defended and continue armed’; and, firthce, 
that he would not give up the system cfallianccs, 
although he would not reject the® supplementary 
guaranties of an international organization. : 

It speaks for itself that this last arrangement 15 
something quite different from the internztioral 
organization which Wilson Icoks to as the indispers- 
able crowning achievement of the prescnt Perce 
Conference. 

We quote from the President's speech at New Yorks 
on September 27, 1918 : 

‘Shall the military power of any nation or group of 
nations be suffered to determine the fortunes of fzoples 
over whom they have no right to rule except thz right 
of force? ... Shall there be a common stancard of 
right and privilege for all peoples and nations, cz shall 
the strong do as they will, and the weak suffer without 
redress ? Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and 
by casual alliance, or shall there be a common concert 
to oblige the observance of common rights ? 

And, further: ‘Once forall the principle mst he 
established that the interest of the weakest i. as -acrzd 
as the interest of the strongest. That is what we mean 
when we speak of a permanent peace.’ = 

And, while on his visit to Europe Wilson a'so 
declared at Manchester : ‘If the future had rothing 
for us but a new attempt to keep the worla at 1 right 
poise by a balance of power, the United States world 
take no interest, because she will join no comb‘nation 
of Powers which is not a combination of all fus.’ 
At Rome, on January 3, he said again emohat cally : 
‘We know that there cannoz be another salance of 
power.’ And he frankly warned the Italian Government 
‘Our task at Paris is to organize the frienashif of the 
world ... toset up anew nternational psyclolo-y, 
to have a new atmosphere.... We cannct stand in 
the shadow of this war without knowing there cre 
things awaiting us which are in some senses more dith- 
cult than those we have undertaken, because, hile it 
is easy to speak of right and justice, it 1s sometimes 
difficult to work them out in practice.’ . 

It is evident, therefore, that President Wilson !5 
nowise relinquished his ideal ; and as, we may .s>UTe 
that he is enough of a diplomat not to attempt fo 

force the realization of that ideal, in spite of the opon- 
sition of his Allies, we will be greatly interested ins 2 
ing how the President will pave the way fer the fut -e 
establishment of a real universal League cf 8.1. >, 
even thcugh it is beyond the bounds o imr-cd’ \\c 
realization.—Het Nieuws Var Den Dag. 
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N Kalidasa’s play, Shakoontala (fifth 

century A.D.), we have among the 

dramatis persone, Amasuya, a damsel 
o: che hermitage, who is skilled in paint- 
irg. Besides, a considerable portion of 
Ac: VI, Se. it iga study in art-criticism. 
J- introduces us to some of the themes of 
the Hindu painters, their methods of exe- 
cution, and® the aesthetic taste of the 
szectators. 

King Doosyanta has through inadvert- 
ence dismissed his wife Shakoontala from 
the palace. He soon perceives his mistake 
aad becomes lovesick. Chatoorika, a court 
ledy, is asked to paint a picture of Sha- 
koontala. The king hopes to derive some 
tclief from this likeness. 

‘°4 damsel enters with a picture. 

[amsel: Great king, the picture is finished. 

Coosyauta: Yes, that isher face; those are her 
béactiful eyes ; th@se her beautiful lips embellished 
wit smiles, and surpassing the red lustre of the 
katkandhu fruit : Her mouth seems, though painted, 
to syeak, and her countenance darts beams of 
afection blended with a variety of melting tints. 

Madhavya: Truly, my friend, it is a picture 
swect as love itself; my eye glides up and down 
to fzast on every particle ofit; and it gives me 
as giuch delight as if I were actually conversing 


witk the living Shakoontala. 


Mishrakeshi (aside) : An exquisite piece of 


painting !—My beloved friend (Shakoontala) seems 
2 


to stand before my eyes. 

Doo: Yet the picture is infinitely below the origin- 
al: and my warm fancy, by supplying its imperfec- 
ticns, represents in some degree the loveliness of 
my carling. ; 


as Ys Po 
cd ® ~ 


'Sighing) Alas! 1 rejected her when she lately 
aporoached me, and now I do homage to her picture. 
3 cd 2% 

Va: There are so many female figures on this 
carvas that I cannot well distinguish the lady 
Shakoontala. 


ot iF ae 


Doo: Which of the figures do you conceive inten- 
deci for the queen ? 

Ma: (examiningthe picture): It is she, I ima- 
gine, who looks a little fatigued; with the string 
of ner vest rather loose ; the slender stalks of her 
arx falling languidly ; a few bright drops on her 
fac2, and some flowers dropping from her untied 
locxs, That must be the queen; and the rest, I 
sunpose, are her damsels. 

- Doo: You judge well; but my affection requires 
something more in this piece. Besides, through 
some defect in the colouring, a tear seems trickling 
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down her cheek, which dll suits the state in which 
I desired to see her painted. (To the damsel)—The 
picture, O Chatoorika, is unfinished. Go back to 
the painting room and bring the implements of thy 
art. > 

ot , tt 


Ma: What else is.to be painted ? 

Mi: (aside): He desires, 1 presume, to add all 
those circumstances which became the situation of 
shis beloved in the hermitage. 

Doo; In this landscape, my friend, I wish to see 
represented the river Malini, with some amorous 
flamingos on its green margin; farther back must 
appear some hills near the mountain Himalaya, 
surrounded with herds of chamaras; and in the 
foreground, a dark spreading tree...... with a pair of 
black antelopes couching in its shade, and the fe- 
male gently rubs her beautiful forehead on the horn 
of the male, 

i tt % 

The artist had omitted a shirisa flower with its 
peduncle fixed behind her soft ear....... , ° 

Ma: Why does the queen cover part of her face, 
asif she was afraid of something ? Oh! I now 
pereeive an impudent bee, that thief of odours, who 
peony Saat to sip honey from the lotus of her 
mouth. 


3 ae H 
Doo: Shouldst thou touch, O bee, the lip of my 
darling......thou shalt by my order be imprisoned in 


the centre of a lotus.—Dost thou still disobey me ? 
Ma: Why, friend, it is only a painted bee. 
Mi: (aside) : Oh! I perceive his mistake ; it shows 
the perfection of the art.” 

There is no touch of pessimism, or sub- 
jectivism in all these remarks and sugges- 
tions. A modern lover examining the 
photograph or oil painting of his darling 
could not be more realistic. 

Does this conversation open up to us 
a society of ascetics waiting for Divine 
illumination to evolve art out of the neo- 
platonic meditation or the Hindu dhyana ? 
Or does it make the India of the fifth 
century a cognate of the modern world 
in its matter-of-fact sober grasp of the 
realities of flesh @nd blood ? 

It is really a specimen of Hindu posi- 
tivism that Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of 
Hindu literature, has furnished in this bit 
of discussion in pictorial art. We feel how 
profound humanists the Hindu audiences 
were in their outlook, how non-mystical 
in their views and criticisms. 

And yet European and American 
scholars have tried to demonstrate an 


i 9 


& 
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Oriental pessimism in the arts and crafts 
ofthe Hindus. It is generaily held that 
the inspiration of the Hindu painters and 
sculptors is totally different from that of 
the Westerns. The images and pictures 
executed Qy the artists of India are believ- 
ed to haveNbeen the products of an dltrd- 
meditative consciousness. They are said 
to reveal a much too subjective or idea- 
listic temperament. Further, they are all 
alleged to be religious or mythological 
in theme. 

Comparative art-history would indi- 
cate, however, that Hindu plastic art or 


drawing has not been the handmaid of . 
theology to afar greater extent than the- 


Classical and medieval works of Europe. 
Is it not Greek mythology that we see 
embodied in the sculptures of Phidias? 
Similarly are not the Catholic paintings 
mere aids to the popularization of the 
Bible stories ? Indeed, art has long been 
more or less “illustrative” of history, 
legends, traditions and myths, both in 
the East and the West. 

We do not know much of the Greek 
paintings. But we know the legends in 
the drawings on the Greek vases of the 
fifth century B.C. In one the serpent is 
being strangled by Heracles, almost as 
if the hydra Kaliya is being quelled by 
Krisna ; in another Theseus is fighting 
the Amazons; and in a third Gorgon is 
pursuing Perseus, or Kadmos killing the 
dragon. Whatelse are the themes of the 
Purana-painters ? And Hindus whose 
infancy is nurtured on the stories and 
- paintings of the Ramayana would easily 
remember familiar scenes in the colored 
terra cottas of Hellas which portray, for 
instance, a Paris in the act of leading 
away Helen or the parting of Hector and 
Andromache. : 

It may be confidently asserted, besides, 
that the spiritual atmosphere of Gothic 
Cathedrals of the thirteenth century with 
their soul-inspiring sculptures in alabaster 
and bronze has not been surpassed in the 
architecture of the East. The pillars at 
Chartres with bas rejiefs of images and 
flowers could be bodily transported to the 
best religious edifices of Hindustan. The 
elongated Virgin at.the Paris Notre Dame 
is almost as conventionalized as a Korean 
Kwannon. The representation of virtues 
and vices on the portal of the Saviour at 
the Amiens Cathedral suggests the moraliz- 
ing in woodwork on the walls of Nikko. 


And scenes from the Passion of tse ‘> + - 
panum at Strassburg or from the 2° 
Judgment on the tympanum of <h- 
north Coor in the cathedral az Tri + 
are oriented: to the same psychslo,zie:' 
background as the bas reliefs Ccpk 
incidents in the holy career of the Bucs r~. 
with which the Stoopas of Central I-di: 
make us familiar or of the Dalai Lamr ca 
the surface of theemarble pagoda at Pe sins. 

Further, it may be asked, can any 
Classicist rationally declare that tls 
Greek Apollos are not the creaziors :! 
subjective experience? In what resjecis 
are the figures of the Hindu Buddhas aid 
Shivas more idealistic ? Pol¥kletos fcr 
instance, dealt with abstract humanity, 
ideals, or “airy nothiags” in the :ene 
sense as the artists of the Gupte poric:: 
(A.D. 300—600) or Dhiman and Vitapar:. 
of the Pala period (780—1175) ia India. 
Nowhere has a sculptured image, bis 
relief, oz coloured drawing been c my Iete- 
ly “photographic.” Art as such is bound 
to be interpretative or rather originative. 

We have to recognize, moreover, that 
saints and divinities are not the exclusive 
themes of art work in India. Hind. art 
has flourished in social, naturai, pan., 
and animal studies as well. Physical 
beauty was not a taboo in Hirdu ar-. 
psychology. The dignity of the flesl: hes 
left its stamp on India’s water col3ura3, 
gouache paintings, and stone and brorg:. 
Even the figures of the Hindu gods ard 
goddesses are to be perceived as proje.- 
tions of the human personality. The 
medizval Rajput paintings of the Redha- 
Krisna cycle and the Shiva-Doorga 2yc'e 
can have but one secular appea. t> ell 
mankind. 

Lastly, can one forget that the econdi- 
tions of life that produced the Bozantire 
and Italian masterpieces were almost 
similar to theemilieuw under which flourishi- 
ed the celebrated Ajanta paintersand Bha- 
rhut sculptors ? For, in the Middle Agcs, in 
Asia as in Europe, the church or tke 
temple was the school, the art gellery 
and the museum, the priests and meniks 
were painters, poets, calligraphists ard 
pedagogues and the Scriptures constitu:- 
ed the whole encyclopedia. And ift a: 
it is possible for the Western tin. i+ 
appreciate Fra Angelico, Massaccio au 
Giotto, it cannot honeszly ignore the ¢ rez < 
masters of the Hindu scyles, espetialy u 
view of the fact that the works 0° the 
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Or.ental medizevals are not more imperfect 
in technique according to modern ideas 
than those of their Occidental contem- 
poraries. : 

The fundamental identity. of artistic 
inspiration between the East ardl the West 
is ‘incidentally borne out by coincidences in 
social life for which art: work is responsible. 
Ths the interior, nave and aisles of the 
Bucdhist cave temples do. not impress an 
observer with any feelings different from 
those evoked by the early Christian 
churches and Norman Cathedrals. The 
towers and contofrs of the twelfth century 
Romanesque Cathedral at Ely and the 
sixceenth century Gothic structure at 
Orleans have the ensemble of the gopurams 
of Southern India. And the Gothic tapes- 
tries representing the hunting scenes of the 
Duze of Burgundy suggest at the very first 
sigtt the aspects of medieval Hindu castles 
and the figures and head dresses of the 
Inc 9-Saracenic Moghul styles. 

* ~Emay sometimes be difficult for a non- 

Hindu to fully appreciate the images and 
paintings of India because their conven- 
tions and motifs are so peculiarly Hindu. 
Exactly the safne difficulty arises with 
regard to Western art. Who buta Chris- 
tian can sympathise with a ‘‘Last Supper” 
ora “Holy Family” or a ‘God dividing 
ligkt from darkness’? In fact, even the 
“Aeneid” would be unintelligible to the 
mozern Eur-American lovers of poetry un- 
less they make it a point to study Roman 
history. Nay, a well educated Jew may 
naturally fail to respond to the sentiments 
in the Divine Comedy or Signorelli’s “Scenes 
from Dante’’. 

But the difficulties of appreciation by 
foreigners do not make an art-work 
necessarily “local” or racial. It may still 
be universal in its appeal and thoroughly 
hurcanistic. There are hardly any people 
whoin modern times can egter into the 
spirit of the “Ka” statues which stand 
by <he sarcophagi in the cave tombs of 
the Pharaohs. And yet how essentially 
akin to modern mankind were the Egyp- 
tiars if we can depend on the evidences of 
the:r letters? A Ka is described in one 
of <he inscriptions thus: ‘‘He was an 
excedtional man ; wise, learned, displaying 
true moderation of mind, distinguishing 
the wise man from thefool; a father to 
the unfortunate, a mother to the mother. 
less, the terror of the cruel, the protector 
of che disinherited, the defender of the 
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oppressed, the husband of the widow, the 
retuge of the orphan.’”’ There is no gap 
in fundamental humanity between the 
meu and women of today and the race 
that could write such an epitaph, in spite 
of the fact that many ofits conventions 
aud usages seem entirely rrr coe 

The student of foreign literafure has to 
specially qualify hiniself in order that he 
may understand the unfamiliar idioms of 
its language and the peculiar turns: of ex- 
pression. No other qualification is de- 
manded in modern men and women for an 
appreciation of the old and distant car- 
vings, statuettes and drawings. The chief 
desideratum is really an honest patience 
with the racial modes and paraphernalia 
of foreign art. 

With this elementary preparation the 
Occidental connoisseur should be able to 
say about the Hindu sculptures and paint- 
ings what Max Weber says about all 
antiques in his essay on ‘Tradition and 
Now’: 

“Whether we have changed or not, I believe, in 
spite of all the manifestoes to the contrary, in what- 
ever tongue they be written or spoken, that the 
antiques will live as long as the sun shines, as long 
there is mother and child, as long as there are 
seasons and climes, as lovg as there is life and death, 
sorrow and joy.” 

In Shookra-neeti, a Hindu sociological 
treatise, we read a few injunctions against 
the construction of human images. We 
are told that ‘“‘the images of gods, even if 
deformed, are for the good of men. But 
the images of men, even if well formed, are 
never for human good.” Shookra’s gen- 
erally recognised dictum seems to be that 
“the images of gods yield happiness to 
men, and lead to heaven; but. those of 
men lead away from heaven and yield 
grief.” 

Verses of a similar import may be used 
as texts by those who want to prove the 
wholly non-secular character of Hindu 
art. But such art-crities would commit 
the same fallacy as those psychologists 
who formulate the race-ideal of the entire 
Hindu population of all ages on the 
strength ofa few sgyings of Shakya the 
Buddha and other moralists. In spite of 
Shookra the Hindus have had sculptures 
of human beings in the streets and public 
places, bas reliefs of warrior-kings on 
coins, and paintings of men and women 
on the walls of their houses, palaces, and 
art galleries. Secular art was an integral 
part of their common life. Imageries and 
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similes from the worldly paintings and 
sculptures are some of the stock-in-trade 
embellishments of every literary word, 
e. g., poetry, fiction, drama, in India. 

In Soobandhoo’s prose romance, Vasa- 
vadatta (sixth century A.D.), there is a 
descriptiomof the Vindhya mountain.” One 
of the objects mentioned is the lion “with 
his sinewy frame, now rising high behind 
and now before.” And the author is at 
once led to think of the scene as a possible 
theme of painting. Thus, 

“Fis ears erect, in sudden onslaught skilled, 

His mane astart, and jaws all hideous, 

His stiffened tail high-waving in the breeze— 

No artist could portrary this awful beast 

What time he croucheth on the mighty brow 

Of some great elephant, shrill trampeting 

Adown the lonely dells of Vindhya’s mount.’ 

Painting was an accomplishment of 
literary women. The box of paints, 
canvas, pencil, tapestry, and picture- 
frames are referred to in the Clay Cart, 
Raghoo-vamsha, Uttara-rama-charita and 
Kadambaree, All these references apply 
to mundane paintings. In Vasavadatta, 
again, Kusumapura or Patalipootra 
(Patna) is described as a city of which the 
conspicuous objects are the statues, which 
adorn the white-washed houses. 

It is almost a convention with the 
heroes and heroines of Hindu literature to 
speak of the faces of their beloved as ‘‘pic- 
tures fixed on the walls of the heart.” 
This conceit occurs even in Krishna- 
mishra’s morality-play Prabodha-chan- 
drodaya (eleventh century). 

In Soobandhoo’s romance the heroine 
Vasavadatta is seen by Kandarpaketoo 
in a dream. She “was a picture, as it 
were, on the wall of life.’ And when 
he awoke he “embraced the sky, and 
with outstretched arms cried to’ his 
beloved, as if she were painted in the 
heavens, graven on his eyes, and carven 
on his heart.” Kandarpaketoo goes to 


‘a typically Hindu message in them. 
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sleep “looking on that most dear on: ¢ 
if limned by the pencil of fancy on <1 - 
tablet of his heart.” 3 

Similarly Vasavadatta thinks of Iai - 
darpaketoo, *‘as if he were carven or he- 
heart **as if he were engraved tier, 
inlaid, riveted.” She exclaims to ore | 
her maidens : ‘Trace in a picture the <hi: * 
of my thoughts.” And, “Over and dve- 
thinking thus, as if he were painted 02 
the quarters and sub-quarters (of the : ky , 
as if he were engraved on the cloud, is / 
he were reflected in her, eye, she pai.ste 
him in a picture as if he had been scc : 
before.’’ : 

The joy of lifein all its manifestatior ; 
is the one grand theme ofall Hindu ar:. 
It is futile to approach the sculptors an. 
painters of India with the notion of finiin - 
TI: 
proper nethod would be to watch how 
far and in what manner the artist he; 
achieved his ends as artist, ie, as man, 
pulator of forms and colours. Interp~et - 
tion of life, or ‘‘criticism of life’ mey hb: 
postulated of every great worker in inl, 
bronze, or clay, whether in fhe East cr i1 
the West. The only test ofa masterpiecc, 
however, is ultimately furnished by tk: 
questions: ‘Is it consistent in itself? , 
‘Does this handiwork of man add tc th: 
known types of the universe?’, ‘Has i- 
extended the bounds of Creation ? 

Human ideals are the same all th: 
world ever. One piece of art in Indi. 
may be superior to another in Europ’, 
and vice versa. But this superioritr i. 
not necessarily a superiority in art-idec | 
or race-genius. It has to be crediteit.: 
the individual gifts of the master in worl.- 
manship. There is but one standarc fo: 
all art, but one world-measure for a.. 
human energy. 


New Vork City, 
Dec. 26, 1918. 


Benoy Kumar SARA 
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the “big five’ powers at the Paris 
Peace Table. And having been admitted 
to the charmed circle, it is interesting to 


Sree: is now being recognized as one of 


note, the representatives of Japan—th 
Oriental, Asian Japan-—are demanitin; 
that racial discriminations and restrict-.on : 
practiced against the natives of Jepai. 
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should be dropped forthwith, The states- 
mea of France, Italy, America, and Eng- 
land ate being plainly told the time has 
come when tht Nipponese should be wel- 
cored into the allied countries as their 
Western equals, and not excliided on-the 
ground of their supposed Asian inferiority. 
Wat will be the answer to this Japanese 
demand by the League of Nations? At 
present the subjects of the Mikado, along 
w:th many other Asian peoples, are shut 
out from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and especially from the United States. 
H-w is this problem of Oriental immigra- 
tion to be solved ? Will it yield to cool, 
wise, sagacfous statesmanship, or, will it 
lead to another and still more disastrous 
world war? ; 

It is my object at present to discuss the 
Asian immigration, especially the Indian 
im-nigration, in the United States. Chinese 
have been excluded from these shores by 
special enactments of Congress. And the 
‘Japanese laborers since 1907 have also 
been kept at arm’s length by an informal 
agreement between Washington and T okio, 
pcoularly known as the Gentleman's 
Agreement. Now the circle of exclusion 
has been still further deepened and widen- 
ed, not by an international agreement, 
ncr by the mention of any race or people, 
be: by the following arbitrary, haphazard 
geographical boundary line fixed by the 
Inamigration Law of 1917: 

‘Persons who are natives ofislands not,possessed 
by the United States adjacent to the Continent of 
Asia, situated south of the twentieth parallel lati- 
tuce north, west of the one hundred and sixtieth 
mezidian of longitude east from Greenwich, and 
nor=h of the tenth parallel of latitude south, or 
wko are natives of any country, province, or depen- 
dency situated on the continent of Asia west of the 
one hundred and tenth meridian of longitude east 
from Greenwich and east of the fiftieth meridian of 
lorgitude east from Greenwich and south of the 
fiftizth parallel of latitude north, except that por- 
tian of said territory situated between the fiftieth 
and the sixty-fourth meridians 8f longitude east 
frora Greenwich and the twenty-fourth and thirty- 
eighth parallels of latitude north, and no alien now 
in any way excluded from, or prevented from en- 
teriag, the United States shall be admitted to the 


Un ted States.” 


Take down your atlas from the shelf 
acd draw a red pencil through the map of 
As.a as indicated by this Immigration 
Law. You will see that it prohibits the 
people of India, Indo-China, Siam, New 
Guinea, Borneo, Sumatra, Java,and some 
of the other istands of southern and south- 
western Asia from setting foot on American 
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soil. Roughly speaking, the law excludes 
from entrance into the United States the 
inhabitants of more than one-quarter of 
Asia; to them America is a ‘forbidden 
land.” Curiously enough the longitudinal 
and latitudinal provision of the measure 
leaves untouched the people pf Turkey, 
Persia, the greater part of Arabia, north- 
ern Asian regions “as well as the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The law provides, of course, for a class 
of exempts. It says that the exclusion 
provision “shall not apply to persons of 
the following status or occupations: 
government officers, ministers or religious 
teachers, missionaries, lawyers, physicians, 
chemists, civil engineers, teachers, students, 
authors, artists, merchants and travelers 
for curiosity or pleasure, nor to their 
legal wives or their children under sixteen 
years of age who shall accompany them 
or who subsequently may apply for 
admission to the United States.” But 
the act also lays down with emphasis 
that the exempted persons “who fail to 
maintain in the United States a status 


or occupation, placing them within the ~ 


excepted classes shall be deemed to bein 
the United States contrary to law, and 
shall be subject to deportation.” 


So far the law has been applied lenient- 


ly against Indian youths who come here 
for education with limited means; but 
should the law be enforced rigorously, it 
would exclude all who may desire to earn 
their way through college. 

One cannot help wondering why Con- 
gress did not put Africa in the excluded 
area. Why does it exclude the citizens of 
India, whom the courts of America re. 
peatedly held to be white people? Why 
does Congress permit to come to America 
all the natives of every part of the darkest 
Africa and place the ban on the Indians, 
the possessors of a great literature, the 
inheritors of a noble civilisation, and the 
comrades in arms of the Americans in the 
world war? A few ofthe sane and sober 
statesmen in Congress saw the injtistice 
of the measure and characterized it as 
“fantastic”. Theré never was anything 


more farcical attempted in legislation,” . 


declared Hon. Miles Poindexter on the 
floor of the United States Senate, “and 
there never could be anything that would 
be more offensive to intelligent people in 
foreigu countries affected than that sort 
of arbitrary, unreasonable, inconsistent 


_ 
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arrangement, to exclude one and to admit 
the other when there is no difference 
whatever between them. It may be that 
in the case of members of the same family, 
born of the same parents, one should be 
excluded and the other admitted. They 
would besexcluded because they happen 
to be on tl wrong side of a red line that 
is drawn on the map, @line that includes 
seuss countries containing white people.’’* 

Long and strenuous attempts were 
made to bringin Japan within the scope 
of the exclusion law of 1917. Japan, 
however, objected to being excluded bya 
congressional act. It is an open secret 
that Nippon entered vigorous protests 
against the bill as it affected its national 
honor, and secured changes to suit itself, 
There is no more valid social or economic 
reasons to exclude Indians than there is 
to exclude the Japanese. 

To be sure, there is the Gentleman’s 
Agreement to keep out thenatives ofJapan 
from this country; but it should be clear 
at once to students ofinternational politics 
that by virtue of this understanding the 
condition of exclusion is carried out 
through the Japanese government, and 
that it is Japan itself which retains in its 
own hands the power of controlling its 
immigration to the United States. When- 
ever the Gentleman’s Agreement is abro- 
gated in any way by Japan, then the doors 
are open to Japanese immigration into 
America. Hon. Anthony Caminetti, the 
United States Immigration Commissioner 
General, was shrewd enough to see this 
point. “The law, regulations, and under- 
standing,” said Mr. Caminetti, “by means 
of which the regulation of the admission 
of Japanese laborers issought to be accom- 
plished, while in many regards they have 
operated to the satisfaction of both 
Governments concerned, contain so many 
exceptions of a constantly broadening 
nature that they can not be expected to be 
fully effective of their purpose. Modifica- 
tions of several kinds......areneeded in these 
laws and regulations.”+ His warnings 
have been given small heed. As it is, Japan 
has wrested especial favors from America. 


Some time ago I addressed a letter to- 


Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, then the 


* Congressional Record, December 13, 1916. Vol. 
54, No. 9, p. 276. 

+ Aunaal Report of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration to the Secretary of Labor, 1916, p. XV. 
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British ambassador in Washington, askin» 
what steps he had takento protest again t 
the immigration act which discrimirates 
against the people of India. ,The astor-1 - 
ing reply that came from the Britisa 
embassy waS that ‘no protest was lodge? 
against the clause excluding Hinder 
[ meaning Indians ] from the United Sta‘c: 
since it was considered that the Embassy 
could not properly interfere ina matter cf 
domestic legislation.’’* 

Hon. Cecil Arthur’s arguments for 
failure of action in this crisis were imore 
than amusing ; ifit were mot such a serious 
affair, laughter would strain the walls cf 
the stomach. Interference with domestic 
legislation! What buncombe! What 
sickening cant! Suppose India undertakes 
to pass a law excluding Americans from its 
shores, will the American consul general in 
India, Mr. James A. Smith, stand by ani 
enter na protest with the Delhi government 
because it might be construed.as an inte-- 
ference in a matter of domestic legislation 2 
1 should say not. If Mr. Smith does any- 
thing of the kind, the presumption is that 
he will have to pack his grips in a hurry 
and race for home. e 

An inquiry was sent to the Chinese 
minister Dr. Vi Kynin W. Koc at 
Washington asking if he had madc h’s 
wishes known to the United States govern- 
ment concerning the immigration bill 
which affected his country. The Chinese 
legation answered that ‘when the Bill wees 
in Congress we entered a protest with tle 
State Department.’’} 

I also wrote a letter to Viscount Suterai 
Chinda, then the Japanese, ambassador in 


-Washington, asking if he had taken atv 


action against the immigration bill which 
threatened to exclude the Japanese from 
the United States. ._His prompt reply was 
that he “has had occasion to interpose 
protests at several stages ofits enactment 
for the reas$n that the bill containcd 


. * Letter to the writer from British Embas r, 
Washington, D. C., dated April 25, 1917. 

+ The influential Chinese daily newspaper of New 
York City. Ming Ko Ka Pao, on May 20, 19:5, 
wrote: ‘The Chinese Minister Dr. Koo went to ic 
Secretary of State Lansing yesterday about tie 
pending immigration bill. Dr. Koo presented cic 
demanded : fe 

“1. Recognition of the Chinese as citizens of ie 
mostfavored nation. 

“2, Repeal of all the especial discriminatory lawa 
against China.” { Translated from Chinese by Mr. 
T. S. Chang of the State University of Iowa. ) 
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passages directly or indirectly discrimina- 
tory toward the Japanese people.’’* 

I do.not pretend to be up on all the 
succle tricks ofsecret diplomacy ; but any- 
bcdy with half an eyecan see that Mr. 
Spring-Rice’s understanding of*the spirit 
of :uternational courtesy, if not of inter- 
netionallaw, is very odd. Ifthe Chinese 
and Japanese ministers could protest 
avcinst a discriminatory measure, why 

‘eculd not the English minister who is 
supposed to represent not only England 
bat also India ? 

Strangely enoigh the United States 
government never did say that it would 
regard any move on the part of India as 
an interference in her domestic affairs. In 
feczin 1914, when the Hindu immigration 
bill first came up before Congress, Hon. 
Villiam Jennings Bryan, then the United 
Szztes Secretary of State, told me in an 
audience l had with him that be would 
heertily welcome any co-operation from 
the British embassy.+ In response to 
his request I called on the ambas- 
sucor. Instead of. giving any active 
assistance, Mr. Spring-Rice went ram- 
bing along afid spoke an infinite deal 
o’ nothing. The upshot of the conference 
was that he practically banged the dcor on 
My. Bryan’s appeal for co-operation. 
Frovoking as was his indifference, I was 
avle to secure an important hearing 
d.rectly before the House Committee of 
Csagress on Immigration.t I sought for 
no especial privileges; I asked for no 
esp:cial favors. [I asked that Indians be 
admitted on the same terms as are the 
o-her peoples of the world. To the members 
o: the CommitteeI further represented that 
if absolutely necessary, Indian immigra- 
tica, like the Japanese immigration, be 
regulated by an agreement, a diplomattc 
a~rangement, rather than bya statutory 
eractment, The Committee gvas convinced 
o the reasonableness of my plea; but as 
it was not backed up by English authori- 
tiss, any chance that might have existed of 
sutstituting diplomacy for an act of 


* Letter to the writer from Imperial Japanese 
Emtassy, Washington, D.C., dated April 12, 1917. 

t+ See author’s article “Exclusion of the Indians 
frem America’ in The Modern Review, Vol. XV, 
June 1914, p. 624, 

i See Hearings Before the Committee on Immigra- 
ticz, House of Representatives, Sixty-third Congress, 
seccad session, Feb, 13, 1914, Part I, pp, 3-21. 
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Congress went glimmering by. Today 
India is humiliated by a most hide-bound 
rigid exclusionlaw. Is this another rebuff 
of a subject nation? Will the Indian 
people be reconciled to such a disgrace ? 

America has undoubted right toselect her 
prospective citizenship ; but it is,the discri- 
minatory policy which affronts the dignity 
of the Indian nation. Hindustan is not 
particularly anxious to send out her sons 
to countries.where they are not welcome, 
especially since there will be developments 
tight in India to absorb all her own 
supply of labor. Even now Indians do 
not came herein any appreciable numbers 
like those of other nations. If the cheap 
street corner labor agitators, who keep 
alive the fire of narrow race prejudice 
against the Indians, will turn to Reports 
of the Department of Labor ending 1917, 
they will find that while the number of 
Indians admitted in 1916 was 272, the 
number departed was 259, and again in 
1917 the number that entered this country 
was 263, while the number of immigrants 
that went back to India was 295; thus 
there was an actual decrease of 32. Hence 
the wild assertion that America is in 
imminent danger of an “overwhelming 
invasion” from Indian immigrants is a 
mere pipe dream. 

Time and again the question has been 
asked, Can Hindus—Americans call all 
Indians by that name—be Americanized ? 
They can be, of course. Prof. John k. 
Commons of the University of Wisconsin 
says: “To be great, a nation need not 
be of one blood, it must be of one mind, 
It is not physical amalgamation’ which 
unites mankind ; it is mental community.” 
This mental community can be best 
secured through education in the public 
school. It is the first aid to the nation, the 
greatest Americamizing agency, the most 
potent specific for assimilating foreign ele- 
ments, Of the thirteen million men and 
women in America who were born in other 
lands, three million were not able to speak 
English, according to the last census, 
These foreign-born peoples were not given 
up as umassimilable. On the contrary, 
numerous agencies were set up for their 
reclamation. Thousands of these immi- 
grants were enrolled in public schools; 
hundreds of others were reached through 


the machinery of night schools. And just 
as Armenians, Luthuanians, Slovaks,, 
Ruthenians, Syrians, Turks, Arabs, and 
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Persians could be Americanized, so could 
the Indians. 

Another argument against the Indians 
is that they will cut in the wages of 
American laborers, This apprehension, it 
appears to me, is not well-founded. Owing 
to theirSincreased standard of living in 
this country, Indians cannot afford to 
underbid their American competitors. The 
main reason for Indians to come here is 
to better their economic condition. What- 
ever the scale of wages in India may be, 
Indians do keep up wages to the American 
standard. They are forced to do it in 
order to meet increased expenses. The 
change of conditions in climate, work, 
and customs make their wants in the 
new country far more numerous than in 
Hindustan ; they need several changes of 
clothing, several pairs of boots, better 
food, and better living accommodations. 
All this makes itimperative for Indians 
to demand higher wages. The plain truth 
is that Indians for the same kind of work 
ask and receive the same remuneration 
as do American laborers. 

Sometimes it isalso argued that Hindus 
send away American money to India. 
That is true, 1 will admit, to a certain 
extent; but a part of American money 
has always gone to foreign lands, and it 
ever will, America pays her good money 
to foreign countries tor many commodities 
such as tea, coffee, sugar, woolen goods, 
and dyestuffs before the war. America 
also pays interest on her national bonds 
held abroad. Furthermore, American 
travelersin Europe and those who have 
permanently settled there, spend annually 
millions of money. Prof. F. W. Taussig 
of Harvard University estimates that in 
antebellum days this amount has not 
been less than three hundred million rupees 
ayear.*” What an Indian laborer takes 
away from America is comparatively a 
paltry amount for the labor he has 
actually performed. This sum, small even 
in exaggerated terms, is an inevitable 
incident of his employment. Why then 
should there be an outery against him ? 

In many respects Indian immigrants 
are much better than those of Europe, 
who not infrequently turn out to be 
bloodthirsty anarchists, ‘black handers” 
and Bolsheviks. Hindus are, as a rule, 


a * Taussig’s, Principles of Economics, Vol. I, p. 
472, (New edition) 


peaceful, law-abiding, konest, indtstriot :, 
faithful and frugal. Is it poss.bh {cr 
anybody to ask for more? Again, i«v.r 
has a Hindu become a public chirz:; 
never has he been known to be an irmete 
of the poéf-house. On the other beré, 
many European immigrants habit ud y 
frequent drinking saloons, fillcitr s uns, 
crowd into gambling dens, ard even 
become ‘“‘guests’’ of bridewells. Cru 
therefore anyone have sufficient reasen 
for prefering Europeans to Indiars on 
moral grounds ? ; 

Hindus in America did all they cud 
to register their protest against th: ex- 
clusion law. Here and there mass mee inys 
were held and petitions were se:i to 
Washington, when the Immigratior Bill 
was under discussion. The followiig is 
one of the many protests wired to {iccre. 
tary of State, Robert Lansing : 


“The Hindus of California beg to record the r pro. 
test against the proposed legislation to caclude 
Hindus from this country. Comparatively few Tincws 
are able tocome here. There will be some studen.a, 
and some laborers.” 

“‘Those who have already come here hare uroven 
themselves peaceful, industrious and law a idirg, 
They came to escape the unsp@akable pove-ty in 
India ang in the hope of bettering their condit on in 
this land’ offreedom aud opportunity. To exclude 
them would be unjust. A few thousand laborer; aad 
students are not enough to make an immigration 
problem, and as for the future, Hindu laborers are in 
such poverty that itis impossible for them t» come 
here in great numbers, The average incon of a 
Hindu is $9.00 a year. How can they come here? 
It is not worthy of the traditions of this grert 
country fo exclude the few who may be able to get 


- here,” 


Thousands of open-minded A-ne-iceu 
citizens saw the justice of the Indiaa cise. 
They generously lent their aid in mc kirg 
an honorable settlement. To te1i tlie 
Indian nation, I am sure, will tender grztefal 
thanks. These American citizens mem orin- 
lized the United States Congress wth a 
petition. The protest, which now lies baricd 
deep among other government documents, 
isas follows: : 

“To the Senators and Representatives of the Six‘ ;- 
fourth Ccngress of the United States: 

“The undersigned petitioners, citizens of the Snited 
States, respectfully show : 


“First. That there is ncw pending b-for 
United States Senate an act passed by the Hox 
Representatives, known as H. R, 10384,a1de © 
‘An act to regulate the immigration of alierst) a 
the residence of aliens in the United States.’ 

“Secord. That said proposed act unin! ¢ <- 
criminates against an entire race of a sre:t ead 
worthy people, of the same Aryan stock to wh ch the 
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gr at majority of our fellow citizens belong aud the 
inheritors of a civilization which has conferred 
beuefits upon the whole buman race—the Hindus. 

“Third? That the retention in said proposed act 
of tne provisions °which would exclude any of the 
Hindus who have formerly come to this country to 
reci€e, or who are likely todo soin th® near future, 
merely because they are Hindus, would -be a lasting 
Stin and disgrace to the honor and humanity of our 
couctry, which has hitherto stood for equal opportu- 
ni y for all and an open door for the oppressed of all 
nations. 


es 

“Fourth. That at the present time, owing to 
the wise and humane laws of the country respecting 
immigration which have hitherto prevailed, a consi- 
derable number of Hindus of the student, scholar, 
acd professional classes have availed themselves 
of the educational and other opportunities which 
our country offers them and are now residents 
ther: : that said proposed act places upon these 
clisses humiliating and quite unnecessaryshardships, 
such as......deportation at any time within five 
years, making that provision retroactive, and, in 
case of deportation, exposing them to possible 
prosecution in their own country for political opi- 
ni ts expressed by them during their residence here. 


“Your petitioners therefore respectfully pray 
that all said invidious and harmful provisions be 
stricken from said proposed act.’’* 


The American press on the whole 
maintained aconspiracy of silence on the 
subject of Indian exclusion; but the 
following from Los Angeles Times, a 
leading paper of the State of California, 
were most of the Hindu laborers are, is 
worth quoting: 


“The American missionaries and merchants have 
gone to India and carried to the natives the glad- 
so.g tidings that this is the land of the free and 
th: home of the brave; that all men are created 
equal, and that in this country at least’the lamp 
of education is lit and that its beams are free to 
all. They have merely represented what our Con- 
stizution and Declaration of Independence apparently 


‘Yet by the terms of......the Immigration Bill the 
people of India as a whole, are excluded from entry 
into the United States...... 

‘There is a definite and organized opposition to 
these discriminating provisions of the bill—not only 
on the part of the educated Hindus, but through 
va lous educational societies who have memorializ- 
ed tke Senate and the President on the subject......” 

‘Chere is no warrant whatever for incorporation 
fn the law of the land of a registered hostility 
agiiast the Hindu race. This seems odd on the 
pat of a country that has a massive statue of 
universal liberty standing at its front door...... 


“As anation we are seeking enlarged market in 
the far east, while the politicians and demagogues 


“ Congressional Record, Vol. 58, 


Part 13, p. 
12045. oe 
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are doitng what they can to aullify all chance of 
trade expansion.’’* 

There was persistent rumor that the 
most effective opposition to the presence 
of Indians in America came from London, 
and that American legislature at Washing- 
ten wasa poor second. Persop{lly, Ido 
not think that all the stories are. true ; but 
the silent careful indifference of the English 
embassy, which gave additional color to 
therumor, was very eloquent. It paralyzed 
the efforts of the Indians to improve their 
conditions in America. 

Hindustan has been called upon during 
the past four years to defend the English 
empire by her good will as well as by the 
expenditure of blood and treasure. Her 
bravé sons during this mighty world war 
have been in the forefront of every battle for 
England’s freedom and democracy. Indians 
have fought and bled wherever men have 
fought and bled. They have accomplished 
‘untold deeds of courage and heroism 
which have seldom before been recorded 
in human history. By her unprecedented 
sacrifices Indiais of right entitled to a 
quid pro qua. Now that Indian blood 
has mingled with the rivers flooding 
Europe, will England recognize its obliga- 
tions to Hindustan ? As India has helped 
Great Britain in its distress, will it betray 
India? As a reward for their many 
magnificent services, will the people of 
India continue to be discriminated against 
as immigrants both in the English empire 
and in countries allied with it? That is 
the vital issue, and therecan be no dodging 
it. Itis now squarely up to the people 
and the government. Will India triumph? 
I think I hear across the ocean India ask. 
ing in tones of iron determination and ina 
voice of grit imperative command that 
her problems, foreign and domestic, be 
solved, and solved now—now, not after 
dismal months and years of delay, confu- 
sion, and humiliation—now, not after it 
is too late—after the “unforgettable grati- 
tude” of England to India is forgotten. 
India will not be denied. Indians set 
their jaws and put,iron in their minds. 
They can, must, and shall win their legiti- 
mate rights. 


* Editorial, Los Angeles Times, December 20, 


1916. 
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HE interpretation of ‘Aggressive Hindu- 
T ism’ to be gatheréd from a careful 
perusal of this little booklet is not the 
one which suggests itself to the mind at 
first sight. For here we find Sister 
Nivedita exhorting us to become aggres- 
sive by determining, ‘not merely to keep 
what we had, but to win what we uever 
had before.’ The question we should ask 
ourselves is not ‘how much we kept, but 
how much have we annexed ?’ Lt is the 
Sister’s emphatic and deliberate opinion 
that there is ‘‘no possible goal for the 
Indian people but a complete assimilation 
of the modern consciousness.” To do 
this, we shall have to cancel ‘all the ele- 
ments of local prejudice in a given prob- 
lem’ and ‘extract the root-fact from all the 
diversity of phenomena in which it clothes 
itself.’ This will not be possible ‘unless 
the Indian mind can deliberately discipline 
itself to the historic point of view.” We 
must ‘analyse and compare various 
methods,’ and ‘add to our own the virtues 
of others.’ “It is no longer enough to 
know one thing well. It is also incum- 
bent on us to understand its place 
amongst other things, and its relation to 
the scheme of knowledge as a whole.” 
The outstanding distinction between 
Medievalism and Modernism lies in the 
geographical discovery of the world as a 
whole. ‘The great intellectual and social 
failure of to-day lies in provincialism.’ 
‘The cultivation of the sense of humanity 
as awhole is the essential feature of a 
modern education.’ Just as the man who 
merely by imitating the habits and 
manners of the European democracy con- 
siders himself an exalted and competent 
critic of his own people is nothing but a 
contemptible snob, so to take one’s stand 
persistently on local prejudices is almost 
as futile, and both miss the eftective 
achievement. Only the fully national, we 
should also remember, can contribute to 
the cosmo-national. Self-idealism, wor- 
shipping our own past, praising our 


* Aggressive [linduism : by Sister Nivedita. Ud- 
bodhan Office, Calcutta, 1918. Price Aunas four, 


ancestors, ‘is meant for encouragem ii, 
not for conceit !’ 

* ‘Childrea of the aishis /’. exclaims a great o aici 
to the crowd before him ; but if some common :na1 
derives from this the idea that fhe is a rishi, he sions 
his own tamas, and nothing more.” “Only fizz, 
makes this mistake! The methods of Christ wi ict 
bring the victory of Christ, to the man who i. net 
Christ! In him, the dumbness of the sheep is meie 
sheepishness, not Christ-likeness,” . 

Laziness and defeat are not renut cia- 
tion. To protect another is infin tel: 
greater than to attain salvation. Mukti 
lies in overcoming the thirst for Mukti 

“Not for most ofus to reach the Absolute on: 
for most of us, only the immediate end, whatever it 
be, and for that, to forget self! Only through ccticn 
can we rise to that which is beyond action. Thy 
world is fll of causes for which a man may gi-e hig 
all. Ladders ofrope by which we may draw our- 
selves up, to the Mukti at present out of sight.’ “It 
{s not his gerua cloth, but his selflessness, that mekes 
amonk, There may be monks ofgscience and .garn- 
ing, monks of art and industry, monks of the publ e 
life and service, and monks for the defence cf the 
defenceless. Great is the impulse of renunciacior ; 
greater is the sustained self-sacrifice of a heroic ife.’ 

Sociezy in India watches over the m’- 
nutest details ofa man’s life and thro igh. 
out his life, and for ages and ages it has 
taught man the social value of quietaéss, 
docility, resignation and obedience. But 
a social evolution which in Asia has cect- 
pied many centuries is in the West rele ga-. 
ed to, at most, the first ten years 2f 4 
child’s up-bringing,” ‘and after tha , 
strength, initiative, sense of responsib lity, 
the power of rebellion, disciplined and suh- 
ordinated to impersonal ends, corpled 
with a sense of fairplay, are the lesso1's 
which his teachers and guardians s.rive 
to foster in him. Instead of being the 
preserver of Hindu custom, Hindaism 
should henceforth be the creator of Hindu 
character, 

This dynamic transformation of «ba:- 
acter is what Sister Nivedita means ty 
Aggressive Hinduism. It is only thereby 
that Hinduism can ‘contribute tc .1> 
world’s sum of culture, not merely {> 
make adaptations from it.’ 

‘Our past henceforth is active, and not pa.:ly...' 
‘Our task is to trauslate ancient knowledg into 
modern equivalents......... Spiritually, tutellect ually, 
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tnere is no undertaking, but we must attempt it... 
we must create a history of India in living terms...... 
Creat literatures have to be created in each of the 
vermaculars...... Art must be reborn......Not only to 
utter India to thegworld, but also to voice India to 
nerself—this is the mission......”’ ‘We look to make our 
Gesendants greater than our ancestdry.’ 

- ‘Complete assimilation of the modern 
coisciousness” all-round development of 
character, aud striving to attain the high- 
es<, Spiritually and intellectually, in all 
spheres of action,—this ‘is thus the sum 
end substance of what Sister Nivedita 
wants to designate by the exptession, 
‘Azeressive Hindaism,’ which has however 
Leen interpreted by many as a militant 
cecence of the Hindu faithin the spirit of 
‘ny religion, right or wrong.’ That this 
l.tter interpretation was not the one 
wich Sister Nivedita, the inventor of the* 
pnrase, wanted it to bear admits of no 
dcabt; for, when properly analysed, it 
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will be found that the association of the 
name ‘Hinduism’ with the cult thus advo- 
cated is due to the fact that it was addres- 
sed to and meant for Hindus, and has no 
other necessary or logical connection with 
them, and the epithet ‘Aggressive’ is given 
to it because it is a protest ag&inst the 
passivity of inaction which cMaracterises 
the Hindu race. Really speaking, what 
Sister Nivedita, under the guise of ‘Aggres- 
sive Hinduism,’ preaches to us is nothing 
more nor less than what she calls ‘cosmo- 
nationalism’—the harmonious union of the 
racial with world-culture—which is the 
highest ideal of cultured manhood all the 
world over at the present day, and this is 
the ideal, transformed into purposive and 
fruitful action, which she holds up before 
the Hindus as the only one worthy of their 
acceptance, Ry 0 


THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
1: A RETROSPECT. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. G. B. CLARK OF THE COMMITTEE. 
By St. Nigar Sincu, 


. I 
HE affairs connected with the British 
Congress Committee in London are 
at present in such a tangle that I 
thcught it might serve a useful purpose if 
J asked Dr. Gavin Rrown Clark, who is 
tLe oldest living member of that body and 
who since the death of Sir William Wedder- 
burn in 1917 has been acting as its 
clairman, to explain to me (1) how the 
Committee came into being, (2) what work 
it bas done, (3) what its present activities 
are, (4) what connection it has with the 
newspaper India, and (5) what may be 
expected of it in the immediate future. 

A Scotsman by birth and a radical by 
heredity and inclination, Dr, Clark for 
more than half a century has been fighting 
for all manner of reform—fighting hard 
and persistently, without caring whom he 
hit. The more unpopular the cause, the 
moze could it count upon bis sympathy 
and active support. Many attempts were 


made to buy him up with a knighthood or 
an office, but he refused to give up the 
freedom that enabled him to call men in 
power to account for their indiscretions 
and follies, whether such highly-placed 
men belonged to his own (Liberal) party 
or otherwise. j ea 

Dr. Clark began to take an interest in 
India early in his life. When only 19, he 
entered the service of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway. At that time (1865) 
the railway from Bombay to Poona had 
not been built and communications in all 
parts of India were extremely deficient. 
University education had hardly begun, 
and there was no sign of political activity 
in the country. ° 

Though he remained with the G.1.P. 
Railway only three years, Dr. Clark used 
his opportunities to great advantage to 
learn as much as he could of the people 
and of theland. Even-after his return to 
Britain his brother, engaged in medical 
work in Rajputana, formed a link between 
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him and India: and drew him on several 
oceasions to that country. In 1875-6, he 
saw, in the suite of the Maharaja of Jey- 
pur Lord Lytton’s great tamasha at 
Delhi when Queen Victoria was _pro- 
claimed Empress of India. He paid India 
other visits and twice attended tke 
Congress. . 

The agitation set on foot by the 
“Indian” Civil Service to defeat the Ibert 
Bill was responsible for drawing Dr. Clark 
into the Indian ‘political movement. The 
conservatives in Great Britain took up 
the cry set up in India against the late 
Lord Ripon and his law member Mr. (now 
Sir) Courtenay Ilbert, both staunch liber- 
als sent out to India by a Liberal Govern- 
ment. The Conservative leaders placed 
their entire party machinery at the service 
of the deputation that the “civilians” in 
revolt sent here to press their case, and 
the whole country rang with accusations 
against the people of India and the 
Liberal party which was bent upon plac- 
ing Englishmen in India ina position of 
‘abject subservience. 

Dr. Clark and Mr. William Digby (who 
had spent many years in journalism in 
Ceylon and India) readily realised the 
necessity of doing all they could to coun- 
teract the conservative movement. Liber- 
als with knowledge of India—notably Sir 
David Wedderburn, the elder brother of Sir 
William Wedderburn, and Mr. George 
Foggs joined them, They found the Liberal 
party ready and anxious to help them in 
every way it could. They revived the 
Indian reform committee which, I believe, 
had been originally established by John 
Bright and Dr. Clark becameits Chairman. 
Under its auspices and assisted by the 
Liberal party they went about the country 
addressing meetings controverting the 
‘‘Tory” statements and setting Indians 
and Indian institutions in their proper 
perspective. 

The late Mr. A. K. Sethna and Mr. Lal 
Mohan Ghose were at that time in this 
country and rendered great assistance in 
the campaign. Mr. Ghose stood, in 1884, 
for Deptford as a Liberal candidate—the 
first Indian who ever sought to enter the 
House of Commons. Though he failed to 
get in, his electioneering campaign served 
to arouse great interest in India. I may 
state parenthetically that in 1892 Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Dadabhai Naoroji was 
elected as a Liberal M. P. for Central 
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Finsbury, followed in 1885 by Mr. (row 
Sir) Mancherji Bhownagree, as Conserva 
tive member of Parliament for Betkua. 
Green, East. ° 

In the meantime, Indians in India vere 
not anethe, Lord Lytton’s show a: 
Delhi demonstrated to thoughtful IndiaAr 
the possibility of reconciling the clast o° 
creed and caste and political associations 
began to be formed. The “civilian revc lt’ 
made them realize the necessity of orga 1iz- 
ed agitation. 

In 1883, Mr. Alan Octavian Hume re. 
tired from the (Bengal) Civil Service, ind 
threw himself into the movement for 


‘Indian political reform and the Cong-es: 


was established. Its first session was Lelc 
during the closing days of 1885. Two 


‘years later, Sir William Wedderburn re- 


tired from the Indian Civil Service, iné 
returned to Britain. About that time \lr. 
Naoroji also came back to this coun-ry, 
which he had first visited in 1853. Mr. 
Womesh Chunder Bonnerjee was about 
that time enjoying a large Privy Council 
practice, and every year was spencing 
many monthsin this country. Acting in 
co-operation with Mr. Anfrew Yule and 
others, Hume, Wedderburn, Naoroji and 
Bonnerjee, formed the British Cong-ess 
Committee, into which the Indian Refcerm 
Association was merged in 1889 and 
which, three years later, absorbed the 
“Indian Political Agency” which had Een 
started,in 1887 by Mr. Digby. 


Il. 


I asked Dr. Clark what relationship the 
Committee was to bear with the Congress 
in India. He answered that the two 
bodies were designed to work hand in 
hand. The men who had been mainly ~es- 
ponsible for the organisation of the Con. 
gress composed the Committee, and in 
consequence the Committee from the vary 
beginning enjoyed a great prestige,—a 
prestige that placed it above control or 
even criticism from India. 

In response to my query ahout the 
Committee’s functions, Dr. Clark said tat 
they were of a dual nature: 

(1) The Committee was to keep the 
Congress in India informed of Ind’an 
affairsin this country and to advise it 
about the policies that required to be or- 
mulated, and the measures that ought tc 
be taken. 

(2) The Committee was to carry on 
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propaganda in this country to advance 
India politically. 

The first object was served through 
correspondence that was carried on offici- 
ally by the Committee, or privately by its 
members, with the Indian Cottress lead- 
ers. For years Mr. Hume and some of the 
otaer members of the Committee were in 
the habit of sending an annual message 
to the Congress. Every now and again 
one or another member of the Committee 
went out to India to preside over or to 
attend asession of the Congress. 

Indian propaganda—the second object 
of the Committee—was carried on through 
various ways: : 

(1) Several of its members were in 
Parliament: W. S. Caine (1880-89, and 
1892-95), Dr. G: B. Clarke (1885-1900), 
Dedabhai Naoroji (1892-1895), Sir Her- 
bert Roberts (1892-1918), Sir William 
Wedderburn (1893-1900), Mr. Thomas 
Hart-Davies (1906-1910), Mr.-C.J. O’Don- 
mel (1906-1910), Dr. V. H. Rutherford 
(1906-1910), Mr. James O’Grady (1906. 
1918), and Mr. A. Mac Callum Scott 
(since 1910). They gathered together as 
many friends ef India in Parliament as 
they could and formed a Parliamentary 
Committee, which asked Indian questions 
in the House, raised Indian debates, and 
otherwise kept India to the fore. 

(2) India (of which more later) was 
seat to members of Parliament and others 
esecially interested in Indian affairs to 
keep them informed of Indian dtvelop- 
ments, Whenever necessary additional 
information was supplied by the Com- 
mittee, 


(83) Members of the Committee—not.. 


ably Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji—earried on 
correspondence with persons interested in 
India and wrote to the press to convey 
information or to support an Indian 
movement or contradict or correct a 
wrong impression that was Sought to be 
given. 

(4) The Committee whenever occasion 
arose, published pamphlets written by 
members and other friends of India. 

(5) Various members delivered ad- 
dresses from platforms in London and in 
the provinces. 

Dr. Clark does not remember the exact 
date when India was started. Perhaps it 
was in 1890, He thinks, however, that 
it began as a monthly, and was after- 
wards converted into a weekly. Hume, 
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Wedderburn, Dadabhai Naoroji, Bonnerjee 
and Digby all co-operated in conducting 
it. ‘ 
Digby edited India until 1892. Among 
those who followed him as editor, Mr. 
(now Sir) Gordon Hewart (Attorney 
General in the present Administration), 
Professor Muirhead and Mre H. E. A. 
Cotton may be nrentioned. Mr. Cotton 
was appointed shortly after he returned 
from India in 1906 and resigned his 
position only a short time ago. Mr, 
Ratcliffe, who more than once had relieved 
Mr. Cotton, succeeded him, but shortly 
afterwards was called to the United States 
of America, Mr. H. S. L. Polak heing 
appointed to act for him. Mr. Ratcliffe 
returned from America a short time ago, 
but since his movements are uncertain he 
has not taken up the editorship of India 
which pending other arrangements, con- 
tinues to be conducted by Mr, Polak. 

At first India was privately owned 
helonging toa company composed of men 
interested in Indian affairs. After a few 
years, Dr. Clark does not remember how 
many, the British Committee took it over 
and conducted it. The paper did not, 
however, go well and entailed a consider- 
able loss—something like £2,000 ina few 
years. In 1903 it was, therefore, decided 


to transfer it to alimited liability com. 


pany, specially. formed to conduct the 
paper. The ordinary shares were taken 
by the committee as payment for the 
paper, and preferential capital was subs. 
cribed by friends interested in India. Mr. 
G. K. Gokhale and other Indian friends 
helped to secure a large number of subs- 
cribers in India, at one time numbering 
something like 5,000. In consequence. the 
newspaper not only paid its way, but in 
some years even returned profit. 

Before the war began, however, the 
number of subscribers was going down 
and when hostilities commenced and sent 
up the cost of production (the cost of paper 
alone rose from something like 2d. to 
1-2d per. |b), printing and other expenses, 
India began to entail heavy loss. Two 
years ago the Committee undertook to 
meet the deficit, and last year it camé up 
to something like £900. This year the 
loss may not exceed £700. The obliga- 
tion was assumed by the Committee for 
a definite period and will end in June, un- 
less that body undertakes to renew it. 

I asked Dr. Clark what the committee 
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has been doing during recent years, besides 
subsidising India.” He was frank enough 
to confess that of late its activities have 
grown less and less. The reason for this, 
he said, isnot that the interest taken by 
the members in Indiais waning, but be- 
cause se many of the members have died 
or have drifted away from Londoh, ahd 
no new members -have been added, with 
the exception of Sir Herbert Roberts, who, 
like his father-in-law, the late Mr. Caine, 
is greatly interested in the Indian Tem- 
perance Reform movement, and Mr. S. H. 
Swinney, President of the London Positiv- 
ist Society. 

First Dadabhai Naoroji retired and 
went away to India. Next Mr. Hume and 
Sir Henry Cotton died. For many years 
before his death Sir William Wedderburn 
lived in his home in Gloucestershire, and 
found it increasingly difficult to journey 
back and forth to London. Mr. Hart 
Davies, who at one time took a keen inter- 
estin the Committee, and Mr. Bernard 
Houghton, who wrote a masterly indict- 
ment of government by bureaucracy, live 
far away from London and practically 
never attend meetings. Since he became 
Secretary to Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. 
MacCallum Scott seldom comes in. For 
some reason or other the same is true of 
Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. O’Grady. 

For practical purposes, therefore, the 
Committee consists of Dr. Clark, Mr. 
Parekh, Dr. Rutherford, Mr. Delgado, Sir 
Herbert Roberts and Mr. Swinney, with 
Mr. Douglas Hall as Secretary—a post 
that he has occupied continuously for 
about 26 years. As ex-Presidents of the 


. Congress Mr. B. N. Basu and Lord Sinha . 


are members of the Committee, and Mr. 
Polak, Mr. St. Nihal Singh and Dr. Rao 
attend as “visiting members.” 

I asked Dr. Clark why it was that 
after the death of Sir William Wedder- 
burn no attempt was made to re-organize 
the Committee and to transfuse new blood 
into it to make ita vigorous organization, 
capable of coping with the existing 
exigencies. He replied : 

“After Sir William’s death we resolved 
not to expand otrselves because we 
thought that the situation in India was 
extremely vague, and we waited until we 
could receive first-hand information about 
it. When Mr. Basu arrived in the spring 
of last year and told us how things were 
there, we decided to continue that policy 
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until the Montagu-Chelmsford  sch2n > 
was out and India had declared he--: ° 
Since that report appeared there has i).t 
a very sharp division in Indian+ op: 
and in that of the Committee. The on’, 
thing thatywe thought possible if we were 
to work ‘together was to preserve :s 
neutral an attitude as possible until «& : 
time as the various deputations cow . 
come from India and we could ascerta‘.1 
from them just what the position w s 
there and to what extent we could c>- 
operate. These deputations will airi-e 
towards the end of May, and after co;- 
ferring with them it will be possible for 1s 
to make up our minds what course 1 ¢ 
will take,” ° 

“T do not mind telling you,” added C.. 
Clark, “that the men in India whom \:e 
knew and with whom we have wuork:4 
are the Moderate leaders who hie 
seceded from the Congress. It is hit 
inevitable that many of us should wast 
to continue our association with thea, 
But then the question arises: How cin 
we work with those who have seced:d 
from the Congress and still remain a 
Committee of the Congress, whose na-ne 
we bear, and which has met our expens s, 
not wholly, but largely ? But asl have 
said before, no decision is possible ur-il 
we meet the deputations—especially t.c 
one that the Congress is sending here with 
general authority to confer with us.” 


III bi 


My complaintis that the Commit ce 
has been following a policy of Jaissez fz ire 
atatime when it was necessary that a 
strong Indian propaganda should be con- 
ducteé. While that body has been iia 
state of “suspended animation,” pers: us 
and societies inimical to educated Indii_ns 
have been carrying on an active, persi. t ‘nt 
and vicious campaign, which needed ic be 
cotinteractad by equally active and pet -is- 
tent pre-Indian propaganda. Irdiins 
have, fora generation, made it pvss dle 
for the British Congress Committce to 
exist, and they had every right to cx, .ct 
that the Committee would carry on sich 
propaganda, especially at a time wen 


grave changes in the Indian constitit on 
were impending and the British nec'.« to 
be educated in regard to Indian |., <a- 


tions and Indian capacity for self-gov -n- 
ment. ; ; 
If India,had been conducted witn «Lill 
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and vigour, and ifit had championed the 
Congress cause, it could have serveda 
most useful purpose—a purpose for which 
it-is maintained by Indians. But as a 
subsidized orgah of the Congress, and even 
asa newspaper, it has been ‘gr from a 
suczess—especially ever since the Montagu- 
Chelmsford sclieme was published. Of all 
the views put forward since then by In- 
dians, the one that has received the least 
backing from it is the Congress view. 

Dr. Clark admits quite frankly that 
the Committee has had funds at its 
disposal to undertgke special propagauda 
—indeed, he says thatthe Committee never 
possessed so much cash in hand as it did 
at the time Sfr William Wedderburn died. 

It is a great misfortune that this policy 


of drift is to continue for at least several. 


months. 
1V 

Though I am greatly disappointed in 
the Committee, as it is, and as it has been 
for years, I am not one of those who think 
that it should be ended. That would be, 
to my mind, a great misfortune to the 
cause of India in this country and in 
India itself. e 

Iz must be remembered that the Com- 
mittee has been in existence for a genera- 
tion, and that the organizations that were 
merged into it existed even before the 
Congress came into being. In consequence 
it has accumulated a great mass of ex- 
perignce of inestimable value to the Indian 
movement, It has established conneetions 
with various political associations. It 
has acquired a small but a useful library, 
and through a subsidiary organization 
maintains a weekly organ ofits own. 

Greater than all these assets put 
together are the men who have devoted 
muca of their time and talents, without 
comgensation of any kind, to the work 
of che Committee—men who possess 
intimate knowledge of the polttical machi- 
nery in this country and_ who are genuine- 
ly and deeply interested in India. There 
is, fcr instance, Dr, Clark, who in spite 
of his three score and thirteen years has 
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a clearer brain and greater vigour than 
most'men in the prime of life, and the 
longer he lives, the more radical he be- 
comes. Then there is Mr. Parekh, who 
has been in this country for more thana 
quarter of a century and who has not 
spared himself in serving his Motherland. 
Dr. V.N. Rutherford’s strong domocratic 
tendencies and his keen interest in Indian 
reform are too well-known in India to 
need evena casual reference here. There 
are others, but let these names suffice. 
Such men are a valuable asset to any 
movement and I can conceive of no 
greater disaster to our cause in this 
country than that it should lose their 
active support. Indeed, we cannot afford 
to lose any of our friends, no matter how 
very cautious’ and halting the Indian 
Nationalists may find such a friend. 

Iam afraid some of us Indians, in our 
zeal for our cause, talk and write ina 
manner that is likely to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of our British supporters. For 
instance, I notice that itis being said in 
India that the men composing the British 
Committee propose to continue to domi- 
nate the Indian political movement from 
London. Any one who knows how very 
democratic Dr. Clark and his colleagues 
are will contradict such rumours, without 
a moment’s hesitation. I should like to 
take the present occasion to request my 
people in India not to indulge in talk that 
is likely to lose us our friends here. 

That request does not, however, imply 
that we must not urge upon the Com- 
mittee the immediate necessity of re-orga- 
nizing itself and do anything in our power 
to bring about such re-organization as 
speedily as possible. But while perform- 
ing this task we should not forget that we 
are dealing with colleagues, and not with 
men in our pay. Nor should we forget 
that, as a nation, we are famed for our 
innate courtesy. ; 

I propose, in the following article, to 
suggest the lines along which in my 
judgment, re-organization of the British 
Committee should take place. 

e 








A MENACE TO HINDU SOCIETY 
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: _ A MENACE TO HINDU SOCIETY * 


T is surprising to note how much infor- 
mation of a varied and useful character 
has been packed within this small but 

closely-printed volume of 178 pages. The 

Englishman’s love of method, order, aud 

logical arrangement of thought is evident 

everywhere. There isa copious Index. A 

few pages here and there are specially de- 
voted to missionary work and may not 
appeal tothe general reader, but the rest 
of the book will be read by Indians with 
profound interest. Hinduism, past and 
present, Indian nationalism, the Indian 
home, and many other things of vital im- 
portance to us have been dealt with ina 
Spirit of discriminating sympathy and in 
language often rich and poetic. Of course 
the special pe ropoint of the author, his 
fixed belief thal all Hindus will ultimately 
be converted to Christianity, cannot be 
shared by any who does not belong to his 
religious persuasion. Educated Hindus 
have a profound reverence for Christ, but 
the author nowhere seems to perceive the 
distinction between Christianity and Christ. 
The bundle of dogmas, creeds, doctrines, 
theories, superstitions, prejudices, nay even 
untruths, which make up any particular 
denomination of the very large number 
of sects into which Christianity is dividéd, 
is more likely to kill than to kindle the 

Indian’s admiration for the saintly charac- 

ter of Jesus. The tone of the book is 


praiseworthy and the knowledge of Hindu . 


philosophy, _teligion, and culture which 
the author displays in this book is typical 
ofthe new type of missionary literature 
which it has become impossible for the 
Higher Hinduism to ignore. The attitude 
of the learned author will appear from the 
following, taken from the peroration -of 
the book: 


“The earnestness of the‘millions of her pilgrims ; 
the absorption of her mystics in the unseen but ever- 
present One; the unmeasured sacrifice of her asce- 
tics ; the other-worldliness of her true monks and 
friars, the contempt for material greatness and the 
things of sense beside the majesty of the spiritual 


* The Goal of India : by Rev. W. E.S. Holland: 
Christian Literature Society for India, Calcutta, 
1919. Price annas twelve. 
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and the things unseen; the indifference to fooc are 
comfort and all things earthly if only the +h nvg 
eternal can be assueed; the worship that see. $cc 
everywhere and makes all Ife divine: tle pi t- .¢ 
the simple householder, for waom each act of diy 
life, each family event, is part of his religion 1%; 
the tireless aspiration away from this world ia tle 
search for God; the reverence for religious z ice 
and teacher; the caring for the poor, the ho rita- 
lity for every guest, the simplicity oflifeanl tie 
honourabieness of poverty ; above all, India’s rov- 
ship of Goopness; her sense of the strengh; of 
patience, the grandeur of gentlencss, the nobi t’ of 
meekness, the dignity of submissiveness, the gl r- 
humility, this wealth of soiritual inst‘oct, h: 
fervour of religious passion, purged of all dross... ” 
The weak points of Hinduism, detine 1 ei 
by such a sympathetic hand, should 1 ot 
be met by a blind fanaticism, but shod 
be seriously thought over, and remecizd, 
if found true on examination. WelLzve 
space here to notice only one suca poiit, 
the most serious in ou® opinion, than 
which there is no greater danger threz t2r- 
ing Hinduism at the present moment. “Ve 
allude to the recent growth of mass m9 e- 
ment towards Christianity, by whicl -n- 
tire villages and communities, numbeziag 
several thousands, have been converte] at 
one stroke. In the ten years preceding 
the la&St census, a million converts .\. re 
thus added to the Indian Christian Cher-k, 
and at the present day, says the aut, 
‘we are baptising at the rate of about 350 
converts a day, or over 10,000 a mort..’ 
If proselytism goes on at this trem-n- 
dous pace, there will soon be very fiw 
Hindus left in districts where the depre ised 
classes, among whom these ‘conversion: 
were made, form the bulk of the poy u- 
lation. ‘The desire for social better- 
ment’, and ‘the first experience of in- 
man kindliness and brotherhood in tac 
missionary,’ are said to be among tac 
causes of such grotip-conversions. ‘*o 
these converts, ‘Christianity has set a acw 
value on personality. The indivicua: 
counts. He has come to know himscl: ¢ 
man. There is nothing human te wiick 
he may not hope to rise by merit. Loci 
gion, which has so lorg barred the viy 
up, now opensit. Hope, enterprise, eff> t, 
are the natural result...... There are litir 
ally hundreds of thousands of persons in 
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India to-day whom the Church has lifted 
frcm a condition of degradation almost 
low2r than humauity to economic freedom, 
social self-respect, and religious manhood.” 
Trae, these conversions in theYmass give 
the, genuine missionary many qualms of 
conscience. But our author says apolo- 
getically : ‘he must take them all together, 
or none at all.’ Soifthe opportunity be 
missed by insisting too niuch on the sin- 
ce-ity of the change of spirit, it will not 
come again, ‘for these outcaste tribes are 
be:rg incorporated by Islam almost as 
trap dly as by the Church. Itis not unfair 
to say it is a race as to which religion will 
get in first.’ The author truly says that 
“Caste, in the case of these down-trodden 
muititudes, who are brought in masses to 
the Church, is our present geatest oppor- 
tunity.” And what is Hinduism doing to 
meet this wholesale defection ? We shall 
quote once more from the book : 

etinduism is at last bestirring itself about the 
be tering of the condition of these fifty million 
serfs.” But “‘the principles of the movement are far 
from clear. Is the pariah to be made less miserable 
buz =o be kept in his place all the same, or {fs he to 
be no longer ‘untoughable’ and to be adrhitted to 


ordinary social intercourse? No one dare give & 
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plain answer to the question. On the (Hindu) 
committees of the movement there are two sets of 
leaders—those who are prepared to give up caste 
distinctions, and treat the pariahs as the mission- 
aries treat them, and those who are nervous about 
>going too fast, and anxious only to make the pariah’s 
lot a little better. It is the latter party gvhich at 
present always carries the day.” (Quoted from 
Phillips, Ze Outcastes’ Hope, p. 23). 
“Nirs, Besant loudly trfimpets social reform, but 
her Central Hindu College at Benares and the Theo- 
sophical schools at Ernakulam and Madanapalle re- 
fuse admission to all outcastes and Panchamas.* 
At the annual gathering ofa large Hindu sect held 
recently, the audience that listened enthusiastically 
toan eloquent address on universal brotherhood 
dispersed to hold their separate caste meals.” 


It is not by blindly abusing the missio- 
naries, but by setting our own house in 
order in regard to the vital defects point- 
ed out by the best among them, that 
Hinduism will have the chance to survive. 
Thoughtful and patriotic Hindus who are 
of this opinion will find ample food for 
reflection (and stimulus to action) in the 
present volume. " 


A BRAHMIN WITHIN THE 
>» PALE oF HINDUISM. 


* {fs this true ?—Editor, MR. 








PROF. A. B, KEITH AND THE SANKHYA SYSTEM 


By DWYENDRANATH TAGORE. 


NEW book has quite recently appeared 
A in the ‘Heritage of India’ series, on 
the Sankhya System of Indian Phi- 
losophy, which deserves more than a 
passing notice. -The learned author, Pro- 
fessor A. Beriedale Keith,—Regius Profes- 
sor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo. 
lozy inthe University of Edinburgh and 
Translator of the Taittiriya Samhita and 
other works,—is already known to the 
world as a Sanskrit scholar of repute. In 
this present book, he has succeeded, to a 
ccrsiderable extent, in setting forth before 
his readers a scholastic interpretation of 
tke Sankhya System, sofaras it can be 
explained by one who appears to have’no 
direct and intimate contact with Indian 
religious life. He seems to suffer,—as so 
many Sanskrit scholars from the West 
zeem to do,—from the confident assurance, 


hardly justified by the results, that he is 
able to get to the bottom of a whole vast 
system of Indian philosophy by the pro- 
longed, dry study of our written books. 
Like a traveller on a railway train, he has 
succeeded in obtaining a few brief passing 
glimpses of the historical mile-stones, as 
he looks out of his carriage windows on 
his long journey from one end of India’s 
philosophic boundary line to the other ; 
and this peculiar method of painstaking 
and abstruse research, combined with his 
own self-confidence about results, causes 
him to imagine that when this feat has 
been accomplished nothing more is requir- 
ed and that the whole inner content of the 
Sankhya philosophy has, in this way, 
been laid bare. ; 
Yet, all the while, he has been making 
one capital mistake, which those who live 
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in India can point out to him. He seems 
never to have experienced,—and therefore 
never to have noticed,—that in our very 
midst to-day, at this very moment, the 
Sankhya philosophy is still exerting a 
markedly deep religious influence upon our 
common people. He does not seeth td 
realise that this same-religious influence 
shas been going on doing its work among 
them during countless generations in the 
past. He seems altogether to have missed 
the point, that the diverse streams of the 
philosophic cultures of India, starting 
from their one fountain-head in the Vedas 
and Upanishads, have fertilised the great 
plains of our Indian’ history, and have 
now reached us at length in their slow 
but sure descent, with all their wealth 
united, forming as it were one great lake, 
or river, whose name is the religious heart 
of India. 

Here, in this great life-current of our 
history, the Sankhya philosophy is no 
longer the Sankhya of the schools, 
divorced from the Vedanta and the Yoga 
system. Were, in this flow and movement 
of our historic life, the Sankhya. philoso- 
phy ceases to carry with it the dead- 
weight of abstract formulae; it is a 
Sankhya, not of the letter, but of the 
spirit. Here, among our people, the 
Sankhya hasits place, side by side with 
the Vedanta and the Yoga, in a religious 
synthesis, Only the spiritually enlightened 
Sadhaks can fully understand this gradual 
intermingling of the varied streams of 
our culture and this religious develop- 
ment ofour past philosophic thought. 

To restate my point of criticism, the 
scholarly author of the present book 
seems to be ignorant of the fact, that, 
inthe world of Indian thought, side by 
side with the mere scholastic forms of the 
Sankhya system, there exists a living 
religious Sankhya, which is still of 
supreme importance to us in our daily 
modes of thinking andin our daily con- 
duct oflife. To give one example only, 
in spite of the Scholastic Sankhya (which 
denies that there iseany real bond of 

‘ connection between Prakriti and Purusha) 
there is a religious Sankhya which persists 
tenaciously in maintaining that Prakriti 
and Purusha are not two but one, as a 
thing and its essential nature are one; 
that God is Father and Mother at the 
same time ; that Prakritiand Purusha are 
really identical,—just- like ‘word’ and 


‘meaning’, if | may be permitted to quote, 
in this connexion, the analogy of Kcelidas, 
-the poet. This great formative idea, that 
God is Prakriti and Purushain one, domi- 
nates the gceligious heart of even the 
peasant population throughout the ‘ength 
and breadth of our country. As for the 
theoretical chasm between God and Nature, 
no metaphysical system either of the 
West or of the East has ever yet succeeded 
in bridging it over by any formula. 
Religion alone can do this and religion 
has done it in India atleast, if not any- 
where else in the world. 

If the author of the present wozk had 
known such an important facteas this one 
example I have given, and if he had been 
able personally to witness its hold upon 
the people of India today, then, in the 
course of his long abstruse discussion, he 
would surely have devoted one chapter at 
least to its elucidation. But it is just at 
this critical point that his library know- 
ledge fails him ; and thezefore to us, who 
have that personal experience, the key- 
stone of his structure appears to be wan- 
ting and we miss somethiug vital in his 
treatment of the subject. ° 

It is necessary to point out tkat, in 
his statement about Sarkara, the learned 
author appears to have allowed an in. 
accuracy to creep into his text. He says 
“The doctrine of Gunas was distinctly 
repudiated by Sankara.” While it is truc 
that Sankara did not accept the scholas- 
tic Sankhya system, it appears also truc 
that the doctrine of the three Guras, to- 
gether with their names, so pervades every 
creek and corner of all the philosophical 
works of India that Sankara uses it quite 
naturally in explanation of his own doc. 
trine of Maya. In Sankara’s well-kncewn 
work Virekachudamani. Sloka 110—112, 
we read as follows :— 


aaAAta WRIA: 
sarataat famarferat act | 


avatgaat efaaa arat 
aa sag wafae’ neAa y 


aataaaty watierat a 
w% & tt 
% t 
FETE asad eats SIT I 


Uster waa aaTAT 
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waamt wafata ufaer: 
garaaian: ufwa: ware: 


This might be translated literally,— 
“The transcendent power the Great 
Lord known by the name of the unmani- 
fésted,—it is beginningless avidya (Nes- 
cience), whose very essence is the three 
Gunas; it is called by the learned, 
Idaya, inferable by itse products, from 
whom the world is brought forth ; it is 
naither being, nor non-being, nor both... 
itis a thing of greatly wonderful and 
undefinable charActer. 

“It is destroyed by the knowledge of 
the pure Brahma without a second...it 
is known everywhere as Rajas, Tamas, 
Sattwa ; these three Gunas are revealed 
ky their products.”’ 

Such a passage as this seems clearly 
to prove that Sankara accepted the 
three Gunas and actually gave them a 
flace in his own system. It seems also 
‘to show how the great practical thoughts 
underlying the Sankhya’ philosophy 
penetrated Indian life and moulded it 
koth consciously and unconsciously—in 
a permanent nfanner. 

In conclusion, I feel it necessary to 
call attentionto the very inadequate way 
in which Professor A. B. Keith has dealt 
with the question of the relation of the 
G-eek philosophy to Indian thought. The 
evidence for a direct borrowing from 
Izdia is far stronger than the ,author 
of this book supposes. To take the case 
of Pythagoras only,—what little we 
know about him points to such a direct 
borrowing from India. Throughout the 
Greek and Latin Classics, for instance, we 
find the curious prohibition about eating 


beans, which no one understood. In the 
Kathaka Samhita (Yajur Veda) 1st 


Adhyaya, 4th Sthanaka, 10th Anuvak, 
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we find the passage ‘a argraut sratare wat 
& erat.” 

“Eat not beans, beans are unholy.” 

Again we have references to the Pytha- 
gorean prohibition concerning spitting in 
the fire, which Greeks and Ronfans could 
not understand. But in the @hhandogya 
Upanishad, 2ud Adhyaya, 12th Khanda, 
we read ‘qa yae_ofy araag a fareiay” 

“Standing before the fire, spirt not water 
from the mouth, neither spit in it.” 

Once more, ift the Sulva Sutra by 
Baudhayana Acharya, translated into 
English by Dr. Thibaut in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society Vol, XLIV., we have 
the words :— 

(i) “The cord which is stretched across 
(i.e. in the diagonal of) a square produces 
an area of double the size. 

(ii) The cord stretched in the diagonal 
of an oblong produces both (areas) 
which the cords forming the longer and 
the shorter sides: of the oblong produce 
separately.” 

These two propositions evidently cons. 
titute the famous 47th proposition of the 
1st Book of Euclid, which Pythagoras is 
said to have discovered. How far it can 
be truly called a ‘discovery’ of Pythagoras 
the reader can judge for himself. 

. The evidence here given is only a small 
part of that which points to a direct con- 
nection between Greek philosophy and 
Indian. The subject is far too important 


’ 


to be dismissed in two or three pages. It 


needs a full and thorough investigation 
and a careful examination of existing texts. 
Indeed the whole history of the interrela- 
tion of India and Greece has yet to be 
critically written. When this is done, I 
feel. very little doubt that the connexion 
will be found to be far closer than is 
generally supposed by western scholars. 








NOTES : 


The Peace Treaty. 


There are said to be between 800 and 
1,000 clauses in the draft of the Peace 
Treaty. The complete text will fill 350 
pages,—it is not stated of what size. 
Clauses referring to the disarmament of 


e 


Germany alone number a hundred, while 
clauses relating to the Saar Basin also 
number a hundred. 

The Havas Agency states that the 
German Government has accepted all the 
Allies’ conditions and will ‘send tu Ver- 
sailles a delegation headed by Count 
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Brockdorf Rantzau, the total number of 

the German delegation being about 75. 

As a monthly Review is not a news- 
paper and asa fullsummary of the most 
important clauses of the peace treaty 
may be expected to be available at no 
distant date, we refrain from commenting 

, on the serps of information hitherto 
cabled out by Reuter. Comments on one 
“or two points may, however, be made. 
: Mr. Lloyd George made himself respon- 
sible for the promise that the people of the 
German Colonies in Africa would be allow- 
ed to choose their own form of Govern- 
ment, that is tosay, they would be allowed 
to exercise the right of self-determination. 
The Allies have receded from this promise. 
No non-European people, directly or in- 
directly concerned inthe war, is to have the 
right of selfdetermination. The territories 
of some of these non-European peoples are 
to be administered as practically forming 
integral parts of adjoining British or 
other Allied European Colonies, whilst the 
rest are to be administered by the British 
or some other European Allied govern- 
ment under a mandate from the League 
of Nations. In plain language it may be 
said that the former class of territories 
are to be annexed, and the latter class 
may for all practical purposes be con- 
sidered as annexed ;—which means that 
so far as non-European peoples are con- 
cerned the recent war was not fought for 
the world’s freedom. If, however, the 
mandatory system works well, that is to 
say, if it works entirely and solely to the 
advantage of the dependent peoples, which 
is very doubtful, there would be some 
improvement in theirlot. Ifthe League 
of Nations can secure from the Manda- 
tories periodical administration reports 
of the territories under their charge and 
if the League can also take effective action 
whenever any report proves unsatisfactory, 
the system would work well and might in 
course of time lead to the autonomy or 
independence of these territories. 

The Peace Conference or its child the 
League of Nations may thus be able to 
do some good to the quondam German 
dependencies in the long run. But it has 
not been able to do, has not in fact 
attempted to do, anything for the British 
and other Allied dependencies and pro- 
tectorates. It has been taken for granted 
that their lot leaves nothing to be 
desired, which is not true, Nor is it 
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proper tc take it for granted that th: 
British Government and the other Allic | 
European Governments would do as muci 
for their present dependencies and pic - 
rectorates do it as quickly, withcu: 
any outside presstire, as they would hay> 
to do for territories to be governed br 
them as Mandatories, if the League cf 
Nations can effectively exercise the right 
of obtaining reports from the Mandatorics 
and taking action thereupon. It woull 
have been only consistent and right f 
all European powers governing foreig1 
territories from before the war could hav: 
been prevailed upon to administer thet 
hereafter as mandatories. Bit as tle 
British Empire is at present the strongest 
fighting unit, this ohviously rigntecus 
course could not even be thought of, 

It has, no doubt, been said that tke 
Peace Conference or the League of Nations 
can not interferein the internal affairs cf 
a State. But Poland was as much a part 
of the German Empire, the Czecho-Slovax’ 
territory as much a part of Austria-Hut- 
gary, as Ireland, India and Egypt a2 
parts of the British Empire. If the bring- 
ing about and recognition of the indepet- 
dence of the Poles and the Czecho-Slovaks 
was consistent with the political doctrines 
regulating the proceedings of the Peace 
Conference, why could it not be consistert 
with these doctrines to ask that Britain 
should henceforth govern India, for ez- 
ample, at least according to certain liberz 1 
and enlightened political principles (like 
those followed by Americain the Philit- 
pines) agreed upon in the Peace Conte -- 
ence? This would probably have wounc- 
ed the amor propre of Britain, ard no 
power could or can think of giving her 
offence. So though the war was professec - 
ly waged for the substitution of rigkt 
fur might—a very utopian or quixote 
object, in the opinion of cynics, in tke 
present state of the world—no State r- 
presented in the Peace Conference coul1 
afford to forget the relative mights of tke 
States. 

It is some consolation to find that ct 
least one State, the U.S.A., has not fouglt 
for any territorial aggrandisement cr 
made any acquisition of territory. 


Korean Independence. 


The following Reuter’s telegram will k2 
read witk interest :— 


ons PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, Lie 
A petition for the recognition of the Provisioral 
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Government of the Koreau republic has been sent to 
Paris by the Korean Congress here.—Reater, 


Korea is an Asiatic dependency ofan 
Allied Asiat?e power, Japan. We shall be 
greatly and*delightfully swXprised if the 
petition is justly disposed of. 
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Philippine Independence. 
President Wilson has declared that the 
time has come for the Philippine Islands 
to obtainsindependence. Nothing less was 
expected. America has set a noble ex- 
ample for all dominant nations fo follow. 


Indian Hospitality. * 
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Awaiting D emobilisation. 


“Altho” to us it may seem sad 
We mustn’t be surprised 


The cartoon printed above has ap- 
peared in Reynolds's Newspaper, London. 
We have not had any food coupons, but 
there is a food-controller gor director or 
controller of civil supplies, or some officer 
or officers whose business it is to decide 
how much food should be imported and 
how much exported, and by whom. This 
sort of activity has made food dear in 
Madras and at the same time filled the 
coffers of a European firm in that pro- 
vince. Moreover, as there is faminein many 
districts of the United Provinces, Behar and 
Orissa, Bengal, Bombay, Central India, 
and Madras, the people are worse off than 
if there were food coupons. So in India, 
anlike England, the presiding deity of 


If everybody else is glad 
When we’re demobilised |” 


Food Coupons need not look anxious just 
now ;—he is not going to be demobilised. 

Doraisthe pet name given to that 
amiable fairy, the Defence of the Realm 
Act, ig England. Her twin sister in 
India is the Defence of India Act. Recent 
events show that this act is very much 
alive and kicking. While Dora looks 
dolorous in anticipation of demobili. 
sation, her twin sister in India ought te 
be in high jinks, for she has_ been 


re-incarnated (or duplicated), even before 


her demise, in Rowlatt Act No. 1 of 1919. 
Soin this case, England is the Land of 
Regrets and India the Land of Rejoicing. 
Censorship has not yet been formally de. 
mobilised in India; and, even when for. 
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mally demobilised, the C.I.D. may be 
fully trusted to keep it up. So in this most 
fortunate of countries, the Guardian 


Angel of censorship need not look morose. © 


Even before the war, 99 per cent.. of 
Indian passengers were accustomed to be 
carried Nke Non-living (pace Sir .J. C. 
Bose) Goeds. And during/and after the 
war, up till now, travelling facilities for this 
majority have been still further cut down 
and the accommodation provided in lieu of 
increased fares has been still more inade- 
quate, if possible, than before and of a 
disgusting kind as regards «cleanliness. 
Therefore the Patron Saint of Travel 
Restrictions in India need not look cross 
and ferocious in apprehension of imminent 


_ demobilisation. 


We are going to have a good many 
disabled European soldiers, officers,’ red 
cross women, and others‘dumped upon us. 
Surely we can be hospitable to Food 
Coupons, Dora, Censorship, and Travel 
Restrictions, too. 

Censorship has been particularly kind 
to us, ie., to the Editor of this Review. 
It has deprived us of almost all 
our foreign subscribers and exchanges. 
We rejoice over this: involuntary sacrifice, 
as we are firmly convinced that if our 
Review had been allowed to reach ail our 
foreign subscribers and exchanges, and all 
our foreign exchanges to reach us, the 
Allies could not have come out triumphant 
in the war. Anglo-Indian [ old style ] 
journalistic traducers of educated Indians 
should note that we and our contributors 
have thus helped to win the war, 


“Ramdas and Sivaji.”’ 
In the Introduction to H. A. Acworth’s 


- Ballads of the Marathas (pp. xxvi-xxvii) 


“—, 


it is stated that Sivaji had the highest 
reverence for Ramdas, ‘‘who was his guru, 
and whom he invariably consulted before 
every great undertaking. He is said to 
have given a striking proof of his respect 


by making over to Ramdas his whole. 


dominions in free gift, in token of which 
he adopted as his royal standard the 
religious flag or Bhtugwa Zenda. The 
story goes that from the fort of Satara 
Shiwaji saw Ramdas begging in the city 
below. He went to his chitnis (head 
writer), Balaji Abaji, and dictated an 
order, sealed it with the royal signet, and 
when Ramdas came to the palace to beg, 
placed it in his wallet. Ramdas, on open- 
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ing the paper, found it contained a git of 
Shiwaji’s whole kingdom. He asked th: 
king what he proposed to do after ke -vas: 
dispossessed of his dominions, to wliicl: 
Shiwaji repjied that he would pass his life 
in the service of his preceptor. ‘Very 
well,’ said Ramdas, ‘follow wenow.’ He 
threw his wallet over the king’s shoulcer, 
and ordered him to ask alms. They went 
from house to hquse, and when they had 
collected grain enough, they went to the 
river, where Ramdas baked two cakes, 
one of which was eaten by him and one 
by Shiwaji. He then* inquired how 
Shiwaji liked this new calling, to which 


‘the reply was that he was pesfectly satis- 


fied with it. Having then inquired whe- 
ther Shiwaji would obey his commands, 
and being answered in the affirmative, he 
bade him go back to his palace and rale 
his kingdom for his preceptor. The 
monarch obeyed, and from that day, asa 
sign that the kingdom belonged to an 
ascetic, he adopted the ascetic’s orange 
banner.” 

The frontispiece to this issue illustrates 
this anecdote of Ramdas and Sivaji. 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Letter to 
, Mr. Gandhi. 


On the 12th April last, Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore wrote the following letter to 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, trom Santiniketan :— 


Dear MAHATMAJI, 

Power inallits forms is irrational, it is like’ he 
horse that drags the carriage blind-folded. The 
moral element in itis only represented in the man 
who drivés the horse. Passive resistance is a fo-ce 
which is not necessarily moral in itself; it can be 
used against truth as well as for it. The danger 
inherent in all force grows stronger when it is lik: ly 
to gain success, for then it becomes temptation. 

Iknow your teaching is to fight against evil by 
the help of the good. But such a fight is for heroes 
and not for men led by impulses of the moment. 
Evil on one side naturally begets evil on the other, 
injustice leading to violence and insult to vengeful- 
ness. Unfortunatgly sucha force has already been 
started; and, either through panic or throuzh 
wrath, our authorities have shown us their claws, 
whose sure effect is to drive some of us into tue 
secret path of resentment and others into utter 
demoralisation. © 

In this crisis you, as a great leader of men, have 
stood among us to proclaim your faith in the ideal 
which you know to be that of India, the ideal which 
fs both against the cowardliness of hidden revenge 
and the cowed submissiveness of the terror-stricke.. 
You have said, as Lord Buddha has done in h's 
time and for all time to come : 

‘Akkodhena jine kodham, asadhum sadhuna jine.’ 

‘Conquer anger by the power of non-anger and 
evil by the power of good.’ 

This power of good must prove its truth and 


- 
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strength by its fearlessness, by its refusal to accept 
any imposition whicli depends for its success upon 
its power to produce frightfulness and is not asham- 
ed so use *its machines of destruction to terrorise a 
pecple completely disarmed. We must know that 
meral conquest does not consist ing success, that 
favure does not deprive it ofits dighNy and worth. 
Those who believe in spiritual life know that to 
stend against wrong which has overwhelming 
meéterial power behind itis victory itself, it is the 
victory of the active faith in the ideal in the teeth 
of avident defeat. 

I have always felt, and said *accordingly, that the 
great gift of freedom can never come to a people 
through charity. We must win it before we can 
ownit, And India’s opportunity for winning it will 
come to her when shecan prove that she is morally 
superior to the people who rule ber by their right 


of conquest. She must willingly accept her penance. 


of suffering, theesuffering which is the crown of the 
great. Armed with her utter faith in goodness, she 
must stand unabashed before the arrogance that 
scoffs at the power of spirit. . 
And you have come to your motherland in the 
time of her need to remind her of her mission, to 
jead her in the true path of conquest, to purge her 
present day politics of its feebleness which imagines 
that it has gained its purpose when it struts-in the 
borrowed feathers of diplomatic dishonesty, 
¢ This is why I pray most fervently that nothing 
that tends to weaken our spiritual freedom may 
ictrude into out marching line, that martyrdom 
fcr the cause of truth may never degenerate into 
fanaticism for mere verbal forms, descending into the 
self-deception thatthides itself behind sacred names, 
With these few words for an introduction allow 
me to offer the following as a poet’s contribution 
to your noble work :— 


I 


Let me hold my heatl high in this faith that thou 
a-t our shelter, that all fear is mean distrust of thee, | 

Bear of man? But what man is there in this 
world, what king, O King of Kings, who is thy rival 
who has hold of me for alltime and imalltruth? - 

What power is there in this world to rob me of 
freedom? For do not thy arms reach the captive 
through the dungeon-walls bringing unfettered 
release to the soul ? 

And mustI cling to this body in fear of death 
a3 a miser to his barren treasure? Has not this 
sdirit of mine the eternal call to the ‘feast of ever- 
lasting life ? 

Let me know that all pain and death are shadows 
cfthe moment; that the dark force which sweeps 
ketween me and thy truth is but the mist before 
tae sunrise ; that thou alone art Mnine for ever and 
greater than all pride of strength that dares to 
mock my manhood with its menace. 


Il 


Give me the supreme courage of love, this is my 
prayer, the courage to speak, to do, to suffer at thy 
will to leave all things or be left alone, 

Give me the supreme faith of love, this is my 
prayer, the faith of the life in death, of the victory 
im defeat, of the power hidden in the frailness of 
beauty, of the dignity of pain that accepts hurt 
but disdains to return it. , 


Very Sincerely yours 
(Sd.) RapinpRanaTa Tacore. 
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Spying and the Atmosphere of 
Pure Study. : 


Some time ago Mr. C. F. Andrews 
wrote a letter to the Press strongly de- 
nouncing the Rowlatt Act and mentioned 
incidentally the fact that he had himself 
been subjected to spying, two ef the spies 
being his own students. Thereupon some 
Auglo-Indian papers demanded that he 
should give particulars. This Mr. An- 
drews has now done in the following 
letter :— 


To THe Eprfor oF “THe STATESMAN.” 


Sir, —In a recent issue you quoted an article from 
the Madras JZail throwing doubt on the veracity of 
my statements about ‘Government Spies.” I have 
waited till my return to Delhi, in order to get accu- 


~ 


rately the particulars as to the dates and names and - 


places which the article you quoted required from me, 
to substantiate the truth of what I wrote. The facts 
are as follows:— : 

The time when I caught red-handed a Government 
spy searching my private papers was during the 
Deputy Commissionership of Mr. Humphreys in the 
year 1907. Mr. Humphreys was at Cambridge with 
me and a personal friend. I caught the man (who 
had come through a back door) with his hand 
actually in my study-table drawer, and he confessed 
that he had been sent by the Police. I was naturally 
indignant and sent at once to the Deputy Commis. 
sioner demanding an instant apology. A mounted 
policeman came back post-haste with the following 
words in a letter :—““My dear Andrews, it’s nothing 
to do with me. It’s those d——d C.LD. people !” 
The epithet he used made any further apology from 
himself unnecessary. 

The two authenticated cases of Government spies 
being planted in the college, where I was teaching, 
were as follows :—The former was a student named 
Gokal Chand, whose testimony appeared in the 
Delhi Club Bomb case. Inthe evidence it was made 
clear that he had been tempted by the C.I.D. to bring 
them specimens of his comrades’ handwriting and 
to act as aspy in other ways. What made the case 
more vile was this, that the boy was quite young. 
The evidence he gave on these points at the trial 
was not challenged or disputed. 

The second case was that of an exceptionally 
bright Muhammadan lad, whom I fully trusted as 
afriend. Ashe has, since that- time, confessed fully 
his past misconduct, Ido not think it right to give 
his name to the general public; but 1 am perfectly 
ready to give it to any one who might wish, for 
good reasons, to pursue this inquiry.—Yours, etc, ~ 


Delhi, April 20, 1919 C. F. ANDREws. 


The employment of students as spies is, 
no doubt, in pursuitof the ideal of creat. 
ing an atmosphere of pure study,—an 
ideal on which not a few Viceroys, Gover. 
nors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Chief 
Commissioners have held forth time and 
again. We have heard of student spies, 
and even professor spies, in other places, 
too, than Delhi. 
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“The Amrita Bazar Patrika”’ 
and the Press Act. 


The security of Rs, 5,000 taken from 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika some years ago 
has been forfeited, which means that it 
has beeg compelled to pay-a fine of Rs. 
5,000 without any sort of trial, antl that 
its usefulness and its.business must come 
to an end unless it deposits a further 
heavy security, which has been fixed at 
Rs. 10,000 and has since been deposited. 

In Lord Morley’s Recollections (Vol. II, 
pp. 259-60), we find a letter written on 
May 28, 1908, by that ex-Secretary of 
State for India to the then Viceroy Lord 
Minto, in which it is said : 

“I have been very busy for a good many hcurs 
* about your Press proposals, Luckily a Cabinet had 
been fixed for the forenoon to-day, and to the 
Cabinet I propounded the case ; that is to say, I told 
them the provisions desired by the G. of I., with the 
modifications that lhad to suggest, after working 
the matters over, under the sensible and highly 
competent legal guidance of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
In the Cabinet, Ripon was very restive, remembering 
his own reversal of Lytton’s Press policy. I do 
believe our introduction of a judicial element at 
every stage is an improvement, apart from general 
principles of a Free Press on the one hand, and the 
maintenance of Law and Order on the other. In 
the first place, it will tend to reconcile liberal opi- 
nion (not In a party sense) here, and that is some- 
thing. In the second place, it will make it easier for 
the Moderates to resist the Extremist attack. Such 
an attack is sure to come, and it is our business, as 
I think, not to do anything that will give sub- 
stance to Extremist taunts and reproaches against 
their Moderate opponents. Of course, our proceed- 
ing must be effective, but I do not think that any 
of the modifications suggested here will at all impair 
your purposes,”’ 

After reading the above, well may 
Indian journalists wonder what became of 
“a judicial element at-every stage’ of 
proceedings under the Press Act. Did the 
Judicial element at every stage evaporate 
and vanish into thin air while crossing 
the Red Sea, after it had served its pur- 
pose of conciliating “English opinion’’? 
What, too, has become of the pledges of the 
then law member who is now Lord Sinha ? 
Without an open judicial proceeding no 
reasonable man can be convinced that the 
forfeiture of security is just. But probab- 
ly the bureaucracy d@ not care to convince 
but only to punish and prevent the publi- 
cation of that which they do not consider 
proper. In the case of the Patrika, the 
public will remember only the sterling 
services, rendered by it to the popular 
cause, in politics; very few will have 
either the opportunity or the occasion to 
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read the articles for whigh it has lost RX. 
5,000. Even the discussion of the jus ice 
or injustice of the executive order of 19° 
feiture is not lawfully feasible; for evry 
copy of thgjssues of the Patrika conte in- 
ing those ‘articles has been declared {1r- 
feited, s> that any one quoting from thain 
in course of the discussion would re. er 
himself guilty of possessing proscr.ted 
literature. Bae 

The Patrika once editorially wrote :Lat 
the editor of this Review was guilt~ of 
lying ;its policy in matters of social -e- 
form is directly opposed *to ours; the tr- 
fair partisanship displayed and the cea :e- 
less personalities indulged in both by the 
Patrika and the Bengaiee are repugrant 
tous; the unfavourable criticism of the 
Government’s excise policy and at the 
same time the publication of adver~i.e- 
ments cf alcoholic liquors by both tie 
Patrika.and the Bengalee cannot but 2 
regretted by sincere patriots. But in so te 
of all these facts, we cannot but recogn-se 
that in politics the Patrika has consistert. 
ly and courpgeously espoused the caus2 of 
the people, has boldly exposed bureauzra. 
tic vagaries and high-handedness, and has 
never sought to bask in the sunshine of 
official smiles. Bengal, nay the whole of 
India, would be the poorer for the disap- 
pearance of the Patrika, should such a 
thing ever come to pass. 


Mcderates and Extremists. o 


Incidentally, the extract from Lod 
Morley’s letter given above, and o-ker 
similar passages in his Recollections remird 
one of the Divide and Rule policy which 
prompts British statesmen constantly c 
pit Moderates against Extremists. Not 
that they really care for Moderate opinion 
any more than they do for Extreriist 
opinion ; they would seem only to wait 
to use the name of the Moderates for 15- 
ing what théy want to do or not dcirg 
what they do not want to do. 

A recent example will prove the tra h 
of our observation. In reply to a questicn 
asked in the House of Commons, it wis 
ofGcially stated that protests against tie 
Rowlatt Act and requests that it shoud 
not be sanctioned have heen received fr. n 
individuals and associations in Ind a, ‘xt 
that no such communication has ben 
received ‘rom the Moderate party. This 
attempt to take shelter Sehind the nane 
of the Moderates is disingenuous. For, cs 
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has been pointedsout by the Leader, the’ 


Bengalee (which are Moderate organs) 
ard other papers, neither the Moderate 
nor the Extremist members of the Vice- 
‘roy’s council supported thi&\ particular 
legislative measure. No Moderate news- 
puper has written in favour of it. And 
seeing that the Extremist party, as a 
party, have not sent their protest against 
the Act to Mr. Montagu, there is no point 
in saying that the Moderate party has 
not protested against it. 

It cannot always be said definitely 
whether, whenever an Englishman draws 
a line of demarcation between Extre- 
mists and* Moderates—in truth there 
is no such definite line—and wishes that 
there should be no rapprochement be- 
tween the two, there is any under- 
lying unworthy motive. But the attempt 
to draw such a line often occurs even to 
otherwise fair-minded Englishmen, because 
prbepe in their own country they-have 

zen accustomed generally only to party 
politics. In support of our assertion we 
quote a passage from “‘Eugland and India” 
by Mr. R. Gordon Milburn, who has 
tried to write his book impartially. The 
passage is taken from the second chapter 
in which a conversation with Mr.G. K. 
Gokhale is reported. 


“Milburn :......Therg are some Indian leaders we 
might be quite willing to work with, but— 

Gokhale: (much moved): I know what you 
mefn—you want us to repudiate the Extremists, 

‘Bat that is athing we could never do, affd it is an 
irsult to demand it ofus. How would you like us 
to demand that you should never dine “with such 
and such.Anglo-Indian civilians ? 

M: But surely, Mr. Gokhale, what Anglo-Indians 
ask foris not that you should abandon all social 
intercourse with Extremists, 

G: Well, perhaps not. But what do you want 
of ug, then? It is well known that our political 
cpinions are different from theirs. If we were to 
repudiate the Extremists, political life would become 
a hell, They would retaliate, and Europeans would 
simply stand by and watch us fight. We do fight, 
asitis,now. Ifyou read the Vernacular Press you 
would know how bitterly they attack us, But we 
€o not repudiate them, and you have no right to 
cemand that we should repudiate a brother-Indian. 
We would not accept European co-operation on 
* such terms. Unity is necessary for the future. Both 
sides are struggling to win the rising generation, 
Neither I nor Mr. Surendranath Banerjea is im- 
mortal. We do not want to leave India divided 
and in disunion. [The italics are ours.] : 

Mr. Gokhale then rose to go, and, becoming 
calmer, added: ‘I don’t think much fs likely to 
come of your idea of the co-operation of Anglo- 
:ndians with Indians. We Indians are very sus- 

‘ picious. It may be very wrong of us, but we cannot 
aelp it. When any Englishman makes himself very 
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friendly to us we can’t help thinking that he wants 
to persuade us to give up something. I don’t think 
there are many Indians who would join you. A 
man like Mookerjee* might.” Pp. 20-21. 

We have always tried to avoid think- 
ing and writing upon party lines. We 
have.tried to recognise the géod and 
criticise the evil in all public activities 
irrespective of cofisiderations of party. 
Calm thinking cannot but convince every 
sane man that in: things in which they 
agree Hindus and Musalmans and men 
belonging to other sects should work 
together and that Moderates and Ex- 
temists should co-operate in all things 
in which they agree,—however much they 
might differin other matters. And both 


when Mr. Gokhale. was alive and now, . 


there are many things in which men of 


different religious persuasions and politi- _ 


cal parties do agree. They alone are the 
true servants of India who try to bring 
about united action, believing that unity 
is essentially necessary for the present 
and for the future. We do not care a 
straw for party triumphs and personal 
triumphs. Every Ram, Shyam and Hari 
among us, however “eminent” or “promi- 
nent,” will die, and be forgotten, more or 
less or entirely ; but India will live and 
must live. Blessed are those who would live 
only in her life of enlightenment and bene- 
ficence to mankind. And they alone would 
live in that life who would be able to 


. get rid of all selfish considerations in their 


individual or collective life-work. 

Mr. Gokhale indignantly refused to re. 
pudiate any brother-Indian. It is deeply 
to be deplored that our political activi- 
ties are not marked by this eminently 
honourable and patriotic spirit. At present, 
the parties are practically repudiating one 
another almost to a man. The least 
that can be hoped foris that this suicidal 
partisan spirit will not be carried to Eng. 
land, too, by the delegates of different 
parties, but that they will work together 
in unison there. 


Sir J. C. Bose’s New Discovery. F) 

A new discovery of great scientific in- 
terest has just been made by Sir J. C. Bose 
in his Research Institute, which proves 
that plants in general perceive and res- 
pond to long ether waves used in wire- 
less signalling. Plants are extremely sen- 
sitive to the ultra-violet rays of the vast 


* Now Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee, [—Tke Author.] 
a 
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etherial spectrum, whose wave lengths are 
shorter than a hundred-thousandth part 
of an inch. Prof. Bose has shown that 
plants also perceive and respond to the in- 
visible heat rays, of wave lengths of about 
a ten-thoasandth part of an inch, at the 
other end gf the visible spectrum. Heat 
rays ate perceived by us as sensation of 
warmth. But we have no organs to per- 
ceive the wireless messages, where the 
electric waves employed vary from many 
yards to miles in length. Sir J.C. Bose’s 
recent discoveries prove that the range of 
perception in plantsis far more extended 
than in human beings. His newly invent- 
ed Balanced Crescograph gives striking 
records of response of various seedlings to 
‘those long waves. Two additional me- 
thods of mechanical and electrical res- 
ponse give independent. corroboration of 
his‘results, The sign of response is found 
to be either positive or negative according 
to the intensity of the impulse received. 
The devotee of pure science cares only 
for the scientific interest and value ofa 
new discovery or of a new invention. It 
is for others to think of utilitarian uses ; 
though, as in the case of Lord Kelvin, 
sometimes the same person has made 
both the scientific discovery and reaped 
the worldly advantage accruing there- 
from, When Faraday worked at the 
foundations of the science of electricity, 
he did not perhaps dream how electricity 
would one day help in changing the face 
of the inhabited portion of the earth. 
Weare led to these reflections by the 
absence of any efforts in India on any 
one’s part to utilise Prof. Bose’s discover- 
ies and inventions in furthering the causes 


of medicine, agriculture, &c. Considering - 


that he has proved that drugs act in the 
Same way on plants as on animals, why 
should not the properties of medicines be 
tested on plants? If such experiments 
succeed, as we hope they may, the methods 
of the vivisector may, at least in part, be 
replaced by those of the plant physiologist 
and plant pathologist. As laymen we can- 
notsay whether this is feasible, butit seems 
to us that it is. Similarly Prof. Bose’s 
new balanced crescograph may be used to 
test the effects of different kinds of 
manures, of a humid and a dry atmos- 
phere, of different degrees of heat, of sun- 
light or other light and of its absence, of 
electricity, of different coloured lights, 
and of various other factors and condi- 


tions, on plant growth. Wedonot kno v 
why crescographs are not being usec 
experimental farms in India. They-cuglt 
to be, as agriculture is ‘thee greatest ard 
most imporAnt industry in India. 


A Royal Society Research Grant to 
Dr. R. Datta. 

To the readers of the Modern Revie v 
the name of Dr. Rasik Lal Datta, p.sc., s 
more or less familtar. He is one of the mo t 
brilliant products of the Indian Scho 1 
of Chemisty. It will, no doubt, gladden -Le 
hearts of those who are jnterested in tLe 
progress of scientific education in Inda 
to learn that Dr. Datta has been <Le 
recipient of a handsome grant‘of £75 fron 
the Royal Society of London to enable 
him to continue his work on “The Deter- 
mination of Detonating Temperatures” 
begun in collaboration with Mr. Niber 
Ranjon Chatterjee, m.sc., of Dacca Colleg2. 
This marked appreciation of Dr. Datta’s 
work by the premier British scientific s3- 
ciety adds a new feather to hiscap. Iz s 
no wonder that the Council of the Che-xri- 
cal Society of London in congratulat.cg 
Dr. Ray on his recent knighthood wisis 
him, success and long life so that he may 
continue the “unique work” of promotirg 
scientific research in India. 


Resolutions of the All-India Congress 
Committee. 

The following resolutions were passed 
at the meeting of the All-India Congres 
Committee held in the Bombay Presidercy 
Association rooms on the 20th and 2::t 
April last, Pandit Madan Mohan Malav:ya 
presiding :— 


(1) That the All-India Congress Committee er- 
phatically protests against the passing of what is 
commonly known as the Rowlatt Act and, in tiew 
of the fact that the entire Indian public opinion is 
strongly opposed to the measure, the Committze 
urges upon the Secretary of State for India to adv:3e 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to disallow it. 

(2) That th@ All-India Congress Commirtze 
deplores and condemns all acts of violence against 
persons and property which were recently corm- 
mitted at Amritsar, Abmedabad, Viramgam ard 
other places and appeals to the people to main_a.n 
law and order and to help in the restoration 0f 
public tranquililty and urges upon Governmens o 
deal with the situation ina sympathetic and coa- 
ciliatory manner immediately reversing the prese it 
policy of repression. 

(3) That-the All-India Congress Commi-t e 
places on record its strong condemnation of orce s 
under the Defence of India Act by the Government. 0f 
the Punjab, the Administration of Delhi and by tle 
Government of India against a person of tue 
well-known noble character and antecedents cf Mr. 
M.K. Gandhi. The committee cannot help feeling that 
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if these orders had not been passed some of the 
regrettable events Which followed them may not 
have happened, The Committee requests the Govern- 
meat of India to withdraw its own order and to 
ask the Local Governments in question to do the 
sare. 

(4) That a committee consisting Nof the gentle- 
men named below, namely, the President, Mr. Jinnah, 
Me. Jayakar, Mr. Kasturi Ranga lyengar and Mr. 
Patel be appointed to prepare a statement :—(a) re- 
plying to the communique issued by the Government 
of India dated the 13th iustant, in which they justified 


the Rowlatt Act, condemned *agitation against it” 


and characterised it as calculated to mislead people 


(b) stating the various causes that have led upto - 


the present grave and deplorable state of things 
all over the country, and (c) making a demand for 
a public enquiry into the events that have happened 
in Delhi, Punjab, Bombay and Calcutta, drawing 
particular attemtion to certain measures: reported 
to have been taken by the executive which seem 
obviously objectionable, such as, dropping of bombs 
from aeroplanes, use of machine guns and whipping, 


ani submit it to the Prime Minister, the Secretary of 


State for India and the Viceroy. — 

(5) That the All-India Congress Committee here- 
by authorises the members,of the Congresss Deputa- 
tion proceeding to England to place the actual 
political situation consequent on the passing of the 
Rowlatt Act before the Secretary of State and the 
British public and to urge disallowance of the Row- 
latt Act, the reversal of the policy of repression 
and the immediate adoption of the policy ofcon- 
ciliation and reform. . 

We support All those resolutions which 
urge the people and their leaders to take 
action. Weare averse to protesting and 
petitioning. 

We urge that the statement to be'pre- 
pared in reply to the Government commu- 
nigue justifying the Rowlatt Act, should 
be drawn up and published with the 
utmost expedition consistent with fulness, 
accuracy and careful composition. * 

The Demand for a Public Enquiry. 

The demand for a public enquiry 
under official auspices made by the All- 
Irdia Congress Committee has _ been 
also made in the indigenous press of 
India before and after the passing of the 
resolutions by the committee. We could 
have supported this’ demarfd if we had 
been confident that it would be possible to 
have areally independent committee, en- 
tirely othcial in its personnel or consisting 
of both officials and non-officials, that it 
would be possible to have a full and public 
erquiry made by such a committee, and 
that effect would be given to its recommen. 
dations. We do not remember that the 
Government of India ever before appointed 
any such committee of enquiry whose 
personnel, procedure and conclusions were 
accepted by the public as satisfactory. 
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Enquiries conducted under official auspices 

have hitherto been of the white-washing 

variety. We are, therefore, against the 

expenditure of public money on any such 

committee. The amount needed for con- 

ducting such an enquiry may ,be more 
usefully spent in increasing the emolu-- 
ments of the Indian Civil Servite or some 

other impecunious and half-starved Im- 

perial Service. Wesupport independent non- ° 
official enquiries. - 

The Namasudras of Bengal. 

Mr. B. Ray, Joint Secretary, Calcutta 
Namasudra Association, has written us 
another letter in reply to the comments on 
his first letter which appeared in our last 
issue. As in our opinion the publication 
of his second letter will not be of any. 
advantage to his community, we refrain 
from doing so. From what some 
educated Namasudra gentlemen have told 
us it appears that the Namasudra conten- 
tion is that the opprobious name given 
to the community by those outside the 
community is highly resented, as it cer- 
tainly may, that the Namasudras do not 
call themselves by that name, that the 
identification of the Namasudras with the 
Chandalas is wrong, &c. We have already 
said in our last issue what we had to say 
on the matter. As we are entirely against 
giving any name to a community which it 
resents as derogatory to its self-respect, 
we are not at all interested in disputing 
the contention of the Namasudra commu- 
nity. Infact, we should be pleased if it 
should be established that the Namasudras 
have the same status as Brahmins or even 
ahigher status, according to the tradi- 
tions or rules of the caste system. Wedo 
not believe in caste, and do not care who 
is called by what caste name. 

Society for the Promotion of National 

Education. 

All endeavours for the promotion of 
good education deserve support. The 
Society for the Promotion of National 
Education has been making efforts for 
providing good education along lines 
somewhat different from those followed 
in the State, State-alded, and State-recog- 
nised institutions in the country. It is, ‘* 
therefore, encouraging to find that, in 
spite of the agitation against the Rowlatt 


‘Act, the Satyagraha movement, and the 


disturbances in various provinces, which 
occupied public attention during the last 
month, the Society received an appreciable 
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amount of pecttniary help from the public 
during National Education Week, which 
lasted from April 6th to 13th, both days 
inclusive. Itis able this year to point to 
a considerable progress made in the direc- 
tion of egtablishing experimental institu- 
tions of alltypes. During the year it has 
established® (1) au Agricultural College 
with a science department, under the prin- 
cipalship of an M.sc. of Manchester Univer- 
sity; (2) a Women’s Training College 
under the principalship of a leading expert 
from the U.S. A.;(3) a National Training 
College for men teachers under the super- 
vision of Mr. G. S. Arundale, M.a. 
(Cantab.) ; (4) a National College of Com- 
merce under the principalship of Mr. B. 


.Sanjiva Rao, m.a. (Cantab.) ; (5) a Nation- 


al High School for boys under the head- 
mastership of a very experienced ma. of 
Allahabad University, assisted by an un- 
usually qualified staff; and (6) a National 
High School for girls under the guidance 
of Miss F. Arundale, who has for many 
years been principal of the Benares Girls’ 
School. In addition the society has sub- 
sidised a number of institutions, including 
the Andhra Jatiya Kalashala, Masult- 
patam, and it has taken over almost all 
the institutions of the Theosophical Edu- 
cational Trust~—giving financial assistance 
to them. For example, it makes a grant 
of Rs. 1,000 per mensem for the Girls’ 
College and Girls’ School in Benares. Thus 
the Society has a record of very good 
work to its credit. 


Scholarships for Education in Foreign 
Countries. 

Institutions are wanting in India which 
can give the highest modetn education in 
all branches of learning. For this reason 
itis necessary for capable young Indian 
men and women to go abroad for the high- 
est education in the subjects of their. 
choice. But even if in future India can 
provide herself with the highest grade of 
educational institutions, as we hope she 
will be able to, going abroad for education 
will still be necessary; for mo man or 
woman can be said t& be truly educated 
whose experience of the world and of edu- 
cational institutions is confined to his or 
her own country. 

For Indian women, who wish to be use- 
ful to society, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to go abroad and receive education 
and spend some time in some advanced free 


country where women fee freely move 
about and be useful both in their hone 
lives as well as by rendering social.servicc 
of some .kind. Both Indian men anit 
women showgd, of course, go abroad ony 
after they Have been well grounded in tte 
fundamentals of Indian culture and spir - 
tuality. ; 

The State in India has not yet ad>- 
quately realised and doneits duty in the 
province of education, either in the mattcr 
of providing a sufficient number of inst - 
tutions of all grades or in giving a suffic!- 
ent number of scholarshtps to young men 
and women to enable them to receive edt- 
cation abroad. For men these écholershirs 
are not even as many as would enable ore 
young manineach major and minor prc- 
vince to annually go to some foreign un - 
versity, which means that they are nct 
even a dozen in number. For women ct 
pure Indian descent there is only one suca 
scholarship. Supposing, however, there 
were even adozen such scholarships for out 
young men and women, they must be coi - 
sidered too few fora vast country like tke 
British Indian Empire, having a popu: - 
tion of some 245 millions.-*In the Philiy - 
pine Islands, with a population of cnly 3 
millions, there are 124 scholarships fcr 
Filipino students of both sexes to enab.e 
them to receive education in the United 
States of America. We'reproduce below 
a list of these scholarships from tke 
Burma Observer. = 

Goverhoz General’s Office : Bureau of Civil service, 
one employee, with B. A. degree, to take up Englica 
and English literature, history and economics, pol - 
tical science, business efficiency and managemen-, 
aud to make an investigation cf United States cit | 
service methods. , 

Department of Public Instruction—total 43, to L 
apportioned thus: Education. 39: 12 to stud7 
normal training, 10 English, 5 supervision, 5 phr- 
sical education, 1 commerciel, 2 agricultural, “1 
nautical, 1 marine engineering, 1 deaf and blird, and 
1 trade: all these to be their Normal school cr 
Philippine university graduates; and Philipptr: 
health service : 4. 

Department of Finance—1z, to be apportioned 
thus: customs, 4 to study industrial engineerin; , 
mechanical engineering, customs supervision, tari{, 
loading anc discharge of cargo, and free zones ; 
internal revenue, 2 to study economics and finance; 
treasury, 3 to study actuary, business administratioi 
in accounting, and business administration in barking - 
and printing, 3 craftsmen, not necessarily schic! 
graduates, to study technique of printing and offic: 
managemen:. : 

Department of Justice—11, 1 from prisons to stud - 
penology, prisons and reformatory admini-t-atior , 
and ro from the Philippine Library and Museum, t > 
study the organization and equipment’ of the Depart- 
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ment of State of the, United States and diplotnacy, 
library social organbation and activities, social and 
economic problems, political and administrative science. 
O: these*10, five are already in the United States. 

Philippine University—1o, to be apportioned thus : 
3 crom engineering, 2 from agriculturgh 1 from veteri- 
nary, 2 from medicine and 2 from liberal arts. 

e Department 8f Agrjculture—18, to be apportioned 
as follows, each of the pensionados to study the 
fo lowing courses. : 

Bureau of Agriculture: Comparative rice culture, 
Economic Entomology, Plant Pathology, Sugar, 
Tobacco, Crop reporting (to be combined with agricul. 
tural journalism). ie 

Bureau of Forestry: Forestry course, specializing 
or Forest Management, Forestry course, specializing 
or ‘Lumbering, Forestry course specializing on Wood 
Techndlogy, Forestry course specializing on Logging 
Engineering. °* sds ; 

Bureau of Lands: Investigation concerning the 
methods followed inthe Statesin.the administrations 
of mineral lands and incidentally of other classes of 
lands, specially in the economic questions connected 
therewith. . 

Weather Bureau: Modern Meteorology, Modern 
Seismology. gin . 

Bureau of Science: Geology, Industrial inorganic 
etemistry, Bacteriology, Cerology, Mineralogy and 
Metallurgy. aa 

Department of Commerce and Communications : 
~-14, to be distributed among the bureaus under it, 

-in this form : public works: 4 to study irrigation and 


structural engineefing ; posts, 3 to. take up general 


pcstal work and administration, telegraph: and cable 
service and wireless ; coast and geodetic survey, 2 to 
study lithographic methods and map printing ; and 
ccmmerce and industry, 5 of whom 4 shall be B.A. 
and 1a lawyer, to study commercial administration 
ard organization, industrial administration and organi- 
zation, foreign trade service, and stock and produce 


xchange. = 
‘ Department of the Interior—15, to be divided as 


. fo.lows : executive bureau, 4 to study political science, 
pclitical economy and local government ; Corfstabulary 
3, must be graduates from the Constabulary Academy 
at Baguio, to study military infantry, military account- 
ing and small arms; Philippine General Hospital, 4, 
1 physician and 3 nurses, one of whom is already in 
the ‘States; Welfare Board, 3, to study campaigns 
against tuberculosis, protection of infants, social 
service; civic organizations; and government or- 
phanage, 1, to study administration and organization 
of dependent children. _ s 


From a very interesting article by 
Adelia H. Taffinder published in the 
Commonweal we learn that ‘“fover 2000 
college men from Latin-American Repub- 
lics are mingling in class-room,laboratory, 
and athletic field with their cousins in 
North America. Filipino students, 600 
‘strong, are 10und in the universities from 
California to Maine. They are becoming 
enthusiastic about the organisation of 
an Inter-Island student conference in the 
Philippine Islands.” ‘As a result of recent 
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enquiry into this subject, imformation is 
given that there are fully a thousand 
Chinése students in the institutions of 
highest learning in the United States ; 
about halfofthem are Government scholar- 
ship men, representing every province of 
Chine. The Japanese Empire is represent- 
ed in North American student file, by over 
1200 members ; while about 300 Korean, 
students are studying here. An estimate“ 
is given of over 5500 foreign-born 
students, from forty nations, enrolled in 
the Colleges and Universities of this 
nation and Canada. Thereis also a cori- 
siderable number in preparatory and high 
schools, trades’ schools, and business 
colleges. Many of these students have 
received Government scholarships.” ; 
The Indian Social Reformer has in- 
formed the public that the university of 
Michigan in America has ten scholarships 
for Indian women, Applications for these 
scholarships may be sent to Mr. K. 
Natarajan, editor of that paper, in 
Bombay. A letter from the head of the 
institution where the applicant has last 


_ Studied should be included with the appli- 


cation. Further information may be had 
from the same gentleman. We understand, 
the State University of Iowa in America 
has also one or two scholarships for 
Indian women. Wedo not know of any 
British university which has any such 
scholarship, though Britain ought to feel 
far more interested in India than America, 
as British power and prosperity have 
depended in their origin and continuance 
far more on the possession of India than 
on any other circumstance. 

We should not, however, look abroad 
for help with mendicant eyes. The people 
of India should themselves, in addition to 
founding and endowing schools and 
colleges, fotnd scholarships to enable 
young men and women to receive educa- 
tion in foreign universities. 


Hindus in the United States Army. 


In our last issue we made a mistake in 
saying that Duggu Ram was the only 
Hindu in the United States Army. Mr. 
R. Ahmed, D. D. S., points out that there * 
are more. He has sent us a copy of Young 
India (for August 1918) which is pub- 
lished monthly by the India Home Rule 
League of America from 1400 Broad- 
way, New York. In this magazine there 
is an incomplete list of the men who: 
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adopted Uncle Sam’s uniform and fought 
for the war aims of the United States. 
This list contains the following 15 names: 
Ahmad Ali, K. C. Kerwell, D. N. Mitra, 
Amulya Mukerji, S. A. Mullah, M. K. 
Pandit, &.H, Patel, R. D. Shelke, C. L. 
Singh, Devi Singh, Iswar Singh, Hagiqdt 
Singh, Karm Singh,+Sher Singh, Lab 
Singh Tehara. To these Mr. R. Ahmed 
adds the names of Lieut. Dhiren Roy, 
Lieut. B. Sarma and Chandra Singh. Itis 
to be noticed that some of our boys got 
commissions, too, in the U.S. Army. Con- 
sidering that there are only about 125 
Hindu Students(any native of India, Hindu 
or Musalman or of any other sect, is called 
Hindu in America) in the American Uni- 


‘ versities, those of them who volunteered 


for fighting for the “world’s freedom” do 
not form a negligible proportion. 


Negro Officers in U. S. Army. 


Young India of New York writes that 
‘While ten million negroes in this country 
are represented by about a thousand 
commissioned officers in the United States 
Army from Lieutenant to Colonel, over 
845 millions Indians have only 9 commis- 
sioned officers in the British Indian Army 
—mostly Lieutenants.” 


Osmania University. 


We thank Mr. A. Hydari, Secretary to 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
mentin the Judicial, Police and General 
Departments, for a copy of the English 


. translation of the Royal Charter of the 


Osmania University. It cannot but bea 
source of genuine pleasure to find the 
Nizam’s government taking an enlightened 
interest in education. 

It is also noteworthy that ‘‘the chief 
characteristic of the Osmania University 
will be that instruction will be imparted 
in all branches of learning through the 
medium of the Urdu Janguage, while a 
study of the English language and litera- 
ture will be compulsory.” Osmania 
University will thus be the first university 
in India where high, education will be 
given and the results of research will be 
recorded ina Vernacular of India. This 
cannot but enrich Urdu literature, parti- 
cularly as the translation department of 
the university is well-staffed and thou- 
sands of rupees are being spent for it. 
All this will mean a great advantage to 
the Urdu-speaking population of India, 
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and also to the Hindi-¢peaking pul. 
for Urdu and Hindi are practical.y 71 
same language, written in two difec: 
scripts and with greater or less infusisi 
of Sanskritf,or Sanskritic and Arabic. 
Persian words. 

While all this can be said in praise % 
this University, it must also be poir.tec 
out that Urdu is the vernacular ofa ver 
small proportioneof the Nizam’s subjects 
The vast majority of them will have «. 
much difficulty in learning Urdu a: is 
learning English. In pursuing nigher 
studies in Osmania University they vill, 
therefore, have to learn two languages 
which are not their vernaculars, viz., 
Urdu and English. This is not desirable 
It in any Province or State of India, it is 
decided to impart education through < 
vernacular medium, the vernacular should 
be that which is spoken by the largest 
number of its inhabitants. Other verna- 
culars may, in addition, be chosen for the 
purpose, if sufficient funds are forthcoming. 
It is unjast to spend the taxes received 
from the entire population for the corve. 
nience ofa very small minority and ine 
way which causes inconvénience to and 
places a handicap on the vast majority. 

The constitution of the wniversity is 
overwhe mingly official, whereas it ought 
to have been popular, either actually from 
the present time or prospectively in the fu- 
ture. The Chancellor and the Vice-Chance,lor 
are to, be state officials. The council, of 
from 9 to 11 members, is to consist 07 at 


‘least 6 vfficials and the principals of ccus- 


tituent colleges, the remaining memkcys 
being appointed by the Government. The 
senate, of from 40 to 60 members, will 
have as its first members only those who 
are appointed for a period of two years by 
Government, After the lapse of two yezrs, 
it shall be composed of—(a) The V-ce- 
Chancellor aad the other members of <he 
Council, (b) The University Professors, 
(ec) Four members elected by the Senate, 
two from the list of registered graduatcs 
and two from members of the Facult:e., 
(d). The remaining members nominaxed 
by the Chancellor, provided that the e:<°- 
tion and nomination of personsas Fe‘lo.s 
shall-be so regulated as tosecure in 2 
Senate a majority of persons connec ~:1 
with or following the profession of educ:- 
tion. 

This last proviso would provea saiu- 
tary one, provided the majority of educe- 
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ticnists mentiohed therein were not 
government servants. 

It may be that the constitution of the 
Senate has been made predominantly 
oficial, because in HyderahAd most of 
the highly educated persons competent 
t& discharge the duties of Fellows are 
gcvernment servants. In that case, some 
provision should have been made in the 
ckarter by whichin future, when educa- 
tion had made sufficient progress in the 
state, the constitution of the university 
eculd have been made more popular. 


The Meaning of Martial Law. 


On Febrwary 8, 1910, Lord Morley, 
as Secretary of State, wrote a letter to 
Lord Minto, then Viceroy of India, from 
which an extract is given below. 

“Your mention of Martial Law in your last 
private letter really makes my flesh creep. I have 
imagination enough,and sympathy euough,thorough- 
ly to realise the effect on men’s minds of the present 
manifestation of the spirit of murder. But Martial 

ew, which is only a fine name for the suspension 
of alllaw, would not snuff out murder-clubs in India, 
acy more than the same sort of thing snuffed them 
out in Italy, Russia, or Ireland. The gang of 
Dublin Invinciblesswas reorganised when Parnell 
and the rest were locked up and the Coercion Act 
in fall blast. On the other hand {ft would put at 
ormee an end to the policy of rallying the Mode- 
raczes, and would throw the game in the long run 
wholly into the hands of the Extremists, I say, 
uathing of the effect of such a Proclamation upon 
public opinion, either in Parliament here or in other 
cointries. -It may be necessary, for anything I 
knoav, some day or other, but to-day it would be 
ne‘ther more nor less than a gigantic advertise- 
ment of national failure”? Lord Morley’s Recollec- 
ticns, Vol. I, p. 828. (The italics are ours.) 

The advocates of Martial Law would, 
we know, exultantly say, “the day has 
come when Martial Law has become 
necessary.” Let them say what they will. 
Bat the impartial student of history can- 
not but assert that the very fact of an occa- 
sion arising, in a disarmed country which 
has only recently taken a prominent part 
in the Empire’s fight against a powerful 
eremy, when martial law was considered 
necessary, is ‘neither more nor less than a 
gigantic advertisement of national failure.” 


“A Reply to Sir P. C. Ray.” 

Under the above heading, The States- 
man prints about two columns of extracts 
from aletter from Mr. Alfred Chatterton, 
C.L. E., criticising Sir P. C. Ray’s article 
in the March number of the Modern 
Review. Sir P. C. Ray is well able to take 
cere of his reputation and will, no doubt, 
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pen arejoinderif he thinks it necessary. 
In the meantime let us give the readera 
sample of Mr. Chatterton’s honest criti- 
cism. He writes :— 


Much is made of the slow but continuous exhaus- 
tion of the mineral wealth of this unhappy land; by 
which infelicitous term he designates Igdia. Nothing 
is said of the similar exhaustion going on everywhere 


else. The elementary axiom that ‘you cannot eat 


your cake and have it” would destroy this grievance 
and it must therefore be ignored. Would Sir P. C. 
“Roy close the Bengal coal mines to the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company and stop work on the iron 
fields of Chota Nagpur till the Sautals and other 
aboriginal tribes are able to make use of what [ 
presume he would consider their natural birthright ? 
The exhaustion of mineral wealth looms ahead all 
over the world, but what it will mean to the 
inhabitants when this occurs we do not know and 
therefore need not worry over. F 


The passage in Prof. Ray’s article which 
Mr. Chatterton criticises is given below. 
“After all, India is progressing and 
waking up and if her sons to-day are 
unable to work her own mines, 
children or children’s children will be able 
todo so. Ifin the meantime all the mining 
rights and concessions in Burma, and in 
Assam and other provinces of India 
proper are leased out to foreign exploiters 
nothing will be left for future generations. 
~The late Mr. Gokhale often used to tell 
the present writer that the greatest injury 
which the British Government is inflicting 
upon this unhappy land—an injury which 
is beyond her powers of recuperation— 
is the slow but continuous exhaustion of 
her mineral wealth. As the Statesman put 
this point with great clearness : 


“In the case of the mining industry, for instance, 
it (ie, the development of the country’s resources by 
English Capital) means not merely that the children 
ot the soil must be content for the time being with 
the hired labourer’s share of the wealth extracted, but 
that the-exportation of the remainder involves a loss 
which can never be repaired. Though the blame 
largely rests with them, we can well understand the 
jealousy with which the people of the country regard 
the exhaustion, mainly for the benefit of the foreign 
capitalist, of wealth which can never, as in the case 
of agriculture, be reproduced. It is, in short, no mere 
foolish delusion, but an unquestionable economic 
truth, that every ounce of gold that leaves the 
country, so far as it is represented by no economic 
return, and a large perc&ntage of the gold extracted 


by foreign capital is represented by no such return, “7 


implies permanent loss. : 

As wesaildina previous article, the exploitation 
of the mineral resources of the country by the foreign 
capitalist stands on a different footing ; for, in this 
case the wealth extracted is not reproduced, and, on 
the not unreasonable assumption that it would 
sooner or later have been exploited with Indian capi- 
tal, may unquestionably be said to deprive the people 


their ' 
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Windia. The Parsis 
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of the country, for all time, of a corresponding op- 
portunity of profit.” 

Vide “G, V. Joshi’s Writings and Speeches,’’ pp. 
934-55. 

“The future historian of India will have 
to write a dismal chapter indicating that 
when het people at last woke up ,they 
found all the wealth in the bowels of the 
earth carried away by foreign exploiters 
and only empty dark caverns and sub- 
terranean vaults and passages left be- 
hind.” 

Any honest reader of Prof. Ray’s article 
will see that what he complains of is not 
the exhaustion of the mineral wealth of 
India in itself, but its exhaustion by 
foreign exploiters. But Mr. Chatterton 


complains: “Nothing is said of the similar 


exhaustion going on everywhere else.” 
“Similar’’ exhaustion indeed! Is_ the 
mineral wealth of Great Britain being 
carried away by the Japanese? Is the 
mineral wealth of America being exausted 
by the Chinese ? Is the mineral wealth 
of France being exploited by the Turks ? 
The exhaustion which is taking placein 
independent Western countries is due to 
the exploitation of their mineral resources 


entirely or almost entirely by the children 


of the soil. Is that the case in India? 
Of course not. And yet Mr. Chatterton 
writes as if there was no difference between 
the exploitation of Europe and America’s 
mineral wealth by their natives and the 
exploitation of India’s mineral resources 
by foreigners ! 

Mr. Chatterton asks with the seeming 
and innocence of a child: 
“Would Sir P. C. kay close the Bengal 
coal mines to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and stop work on the iron fields 
of Chota Nagpur till the Santals and other 
aboriginal tribes are able to make use of 
what I presume he would consider their 


natural birthright ?” lf Mr. Chatterton has . 


not been deliberately disingenuous, he 
should read Dr. Ray’s article again. Dr. 
Ray speaks of the sons of India, of the 
people of India,not of particular provinces, 
sub-provinces, or districts. The Tatas are 
not foreigners in any pfovince or district of 
came to India and 
settled here and made this country their 
home and only home more than three cen- 
turies before the Normansset foot in Great 
Britain. Just as the descendants of the Nor- 
man invaders of England are today as good 
Englishmen as any other men bearing that 


his 


name, so are the Parsis ag good Inciansa- 
the Santals or the arathas or tir: 
Panjabis. And it is also anthropologicc lh 
incorrect to assume that the Santals anc 
other aborigjnals who have remained til 
this day distmct from the Hindu popula 
tion are the only descendants of the aa- 
cient primitive population of India. Many 
aboriginals have been bodily absorbeo 
into Hindu society, forming separate castes, 
and many have become mixed up with 
other castes. For this reason, Huropeac 
anthropologists and ethnologists coasicer 
almost the entire popuMation of Fenyal 
Dravido-Mongolian. It is ludicrous that 
whenever any question asises in this 
country regarding the rights of the children 
of the soil, Anglo-Indians pretend tc think 
that the Kols, Bhils, Santals, &c., are the 
only people who can claim to be the nua- 
tives of the country. Certainly neclithic 
and palaeolithic men lived in Ind.a even 
before the present-day aborigines. Why 
not say, then, that as these neolithic and 
palaeolithic men are now extinct, or as, 
in any case, their descendants cannot be 
traced, therefore no present-day Indians 
can claim to be the natives of India, and 
hence they have no rights like those which 
the natives of other countries have in their 
motherlands ? As an- Englishman Nr. 
Chatterton will have no objection to ad- 
mit that the Germans are capable of any 
kind and amount of political sophistry. 
But ever. German political sophists revtr, 
we believe, said to the French with refer- 
ence toe any French territory which the 
Teytons had annexed : ‘You French people 
have no right to complain, because it is 
the Basques and not yourselves w‘19 are 
the original inhabitants of France: you 
are later settlers or invaders.” 

If the British conquerors (it was not all 
conquest, but we have to use the word 
“conqueror” in the absence of a mere #- 
propriate word) of India had permai-nisy. 
settled in India and made it their hone 
and only home, as, for example, the 
Mughals did, there would not have bec 
any economic objection to the exploitation 
of India’s mineral resources by those Indo. 
Anglians. 


Mr. Fisher on Universities. 

Atthe Oxford Union on February 22, 
1919, Mr. Fisher, the British Education 
Minister, prophesied that “thirty years 
hence the university grade of education 


E50 


would be recognised by all as a democra- 
tic institution opta to all,” On this: the 
Times Educational Supplement (Feb. 27, 
1919) observes: “It was a safe prophecy 
aid would have been safe had qhe said ten 
years. National education is *moving at a 
peace that even Mr. Fisher does not 
measure.”’ The university grade of educa- 
t on is already recognised in America and 
some countries of Europe as a democratic 
institution open to all. But in India big 
and small Anglo-Indian officials still con- 
tirue to speak of university education as 
su:ted or not suited to a boy according to 
kis “station in life,’ whatever that may 
mean. Any boy or girl is entitled to any 
kind and grade of education he or she de- 
Sires, provided there is the capacity to 
receive it, We include girls deliberately. 
Tke Times Educational Supplement writes : 
“Elizabethan education, while it looked 
for the apprenticeship of girls, never took 
in hand the education of women. For 
three centuries the views of Mrs. Mala- 
prop on the education of women prevailed, 
Tkese views we are slowly living down, 
ani the university belongs today to 
women as well as to .men.”’ 


Technical Training and a Liberal 
Education. 


One of the questions with which the 
Calcutta University Commission was ex- 
pected to deal is the relation between tech- 
nical training and a liberal university 
edacation. On this question thes Times 
Educational Supplement writes: 


“The university must not only complete physical, 
moral and intellectual training-: it must crown 
technical training of all “kinds....... A year ago we 
u-ged that, if technical education is ever to become 
a living thing io intimate_relation on the one hand 
with the industries of the country and onthe other 
with the universities, it must be founded on a liberal 
edtcation and it must avoid, des pitegll temptations, 
‘early specialization. Universities and industries 
a.ile must be directly interested in the system of 
technical schools and colleges. A full University 
edrcation must be open without let or hindrance, 
financial or social, to the best students. It is from 
this University.grade that the great applied mathe- 
maticians, chemists, electricians and engineers will 
soring....... The great industries will in future depend 
for their thinkers on this University source. We 
do not believe that Universities of technology would 
be vearly so fruitful in thig respect as Universities 
in the full sense cf the teru. The great technical 
col.eges must take their place as a part—an essential 
pa:t—of a University which collates all forms of 
kunan thought and aspiration. Most eminent 
scienlists are at oue on this clemeatary proposition.” 
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The Recent Disturbances. 


In the recent disturbances in many 
parts of India, men have been killed or 
injured, public and private property des- 
troyed or damaged, railway lines torn 
up, telegraph wires cut and property 
looted. These occurrences and®the excess _ 
of the police and. thé military are greatly 
to be deplored. Tae wicked and wanton 
acts connected therewith deserve the 
severest condemnation. It is the duty of 
all citizens to work for the restoration of 
quiet and order. 

No local authority, however, ought to 
feel that he is justified in doing whatever 
he likes in the rame of the restoration 
and maintenance of law and order. Not. 
more physical force should be used than 
is absolutely necessary. And in most 
cases, where the police or the military 
have to deal with crowds (however vast) 
which are unarmed or possess only afew 
brickbats or pieces of stone, as Indian 
crowds generally are, only a show of over- 
whelming force’ should be suificient to 
disperse them. But unfortunately this 
humane and bloodless method is seldom 
resorted to. We condemn the policy of - 
bullets for brickbats,—a policy which is 
not followed in independent countries. 

Of the disturbaaces in many places only 
official or semi-official accounts have been 
published. Without the peoples’ versions 
before us,-these official or semi-official ac- 
counts can neithez be believed nor effective- 
ly criticised. In the case of disturbances 
in some places on some days, non-official 
narrations of events are also available. 
Some of these,—as those relating to the 
occurrences in Delhi on March 30, described 
by Swami Shracdhananda, and to the 
firing on the crowd in Harrison Road, 
Calcutta, described in the interview with 
Mr. B. Chakrabarti published in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika,--show that there 
has been most probably unnecessary ‘and 
sometimes wanton firing on the crowd.’ 
Such firing on unarmed crowds, when 
it takes place, must be considered the 
height of cowardice.* They also causeex- . 
citement leading zo acts of violence on the 
part of the mob, ‘ike the burning of houses, 
tearing up railway lines, and the murder 
ofinnocent men, which also can certainly 
not be justified, kut must be unequivocally 
condemned, whatever the provocation. 

Most often Indian crowds have no 
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sinister object. They prove entirely harm- 
less if simply allowed to pass on ; it is the 
attempt to disperse or turn them back by 
force which sometimes leads to disaster. 
Of course, all crowds are not of this harm- 
less description. For example, mobs en- 
gaged in burning or looting houses,or in 
killing or Wounding mgn, must be sternly 
dealt with. It requires much knowledge 
and experience of India, great coolheaded- 
ness and much tact to deal with crowds 
with firmness tempered by humanity. 

Our observations find support from 
some passages in the report of the non- 
official commission which enquired into the 
circumstances of the Calcutta disturbances 
in September, 1918, and of which the 


-members were Messrs. L. F. E. Pugh, 


Abbas Tyabji, H. D. Bose, C. Vijayara- 
ghavachari and Ajit Prasad. With regard 
to the crowd proceeding towards Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, the report states :— 


We desire to note that on the 8th September, 
which was the first day of the proposed meeting, 
large crowds of Moslems risited the vicinity of the 
pandal and of the Nakhoda mosque, that the crowds 
were peaceful and orderly and dispersed as soon as 
they were requested todo by the conveners of the 
meeting or the members of the reception committee. 
In view of this there is no reason to presume or sus- 
pect that the crowd which was marching towards 
Government House would not have been equally 
tractable and peaceful. We are of opinion that with 
the exercise of a little tact and the adoption of a con- 
ciliatory attitude that crowd could have been easily 
induced to disperse without the necessity of resorting 
to the extreme step of dispersing it by force of arms. 


No UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY. 


We failto appreciate the necessity for the action 
of the police in preventing the crowd from proceed- 
ing towards Government House. A large number 
of Moslems were on their way to Government House 
anxious to hear the result of the deputation and in 
the hope that the decision of the Government on 
reconsideration would be to allow the proposed 
meeting to be held. This was an avowedly innocent 
object and the crowd was not and could not be 
treated as an unlawful assembly. So far as we are 
aware there was no trouble or disturbance any- 
where before the police attempted forcibly to prevent 
the progress of the crowd towards Government 
House, nor does the Government resolution suggest 
that there was any. In our view if the crowd had 
been allowed to proceed towards Government House 
there is no reason to thigk that there would have 
been any disorder or breach of the peace. If the 
crowd had been induced to proceed towards the 
Maidan and listen to speeches there it would have 
been incapable of doing any damage. 


On the firing and shooting in Zakaria 
Street and the Nakhoda mosque, the opi- 
nion of the commission is as follows :— 


With regard to the firing and use of Jathies on 


the afternoon of the 9th of SeHtember in Zakarir. 
Street and in other streets and Iknes that branch of 
from it, in the absence of evidence that could have 
been adduced by the police and the militery it i. 
difficult for us to arrive at a definitegonclusica. Th: 
evidence as it stands, however, suggests that the 
firlug was unadthorised, reckless and unnecessary. 
The entry into Nakhoda mosque and the shootin 

of a number of persons, there, by a few sold ers ae 
para, 43 and 34) is a most regrettable occurrence. 
for which on the evidence there was no justification 
This incidznt seems to be established by reliabl: 
evidence. It is unfortunate that the Governmen: 
have declined to adduce any evidence which mich. 
indicate that the firing was provoked by stone- 
throwing or attack on the military or justified o- 
any other grounds. ° 


In the opinion of the commission the 
shooting at Garden Reach was also un. 
necessary and unjustifiable. 


UNJUSTIFIABLE SHOOTING, 


The shooting at Garden Reach seems to have bee: 
tunnecessary and unjustifiable. The occurrence took 
place at a distance of more than 7 or 8 miles from 
the Nakhoda mosque and the pandal. The nambe- 
of the killed and the wounded was appalling y large, 
and included, we are told, a very large number of 
boys some of whom were merely 8, 10 or 12 year) 
old. There could have been no imminent danger of in. 
fliction of injury to life or property by the ercwd at a 
spot so far removed from what may be termed th: 
centre of disturbance. The people of the locality 
were mostly Mahomedans. The crowd woald have 
had to pass the Dock bridges to get to Caleutta anc 
if it was desired to prevent thecrowd from >roceced- 
ing towards Calcutta nothing would hare been 
easier than to have opened the Dock bridges when 
the crowd would have been compelled to come toa 
stand still. The evidence befote us suggested that 
the crowd was peaceful and orderly, out enjoying a 
holiday. The Government resolution, on =he anon- 
trary, says that a large number carried formidable 
lathies, acd they were led by some fanatica Maho- 
medans suouting and dancing with bodies smeared 
with mud. Assuming the latter version to be cor- 
rect, to our mind it shows thatit was comszosed of 
the class of people who form Mohburrum processions. 
The resolution states that the additional sur erintens 
dent of police and two military officers endeavoured 
to persuade them to disperse but withotz effect, 
The crowd pushed on till they were close to the 
troops who were then compelled to fire, though some 
of the British officers were still in the middle of the 
mob. It does npt suggest, that when they wers 
asked to disperse, the crowd or any of the member3 
became disorderly, riotous or violent, or inflicted 
any injuries on the superintendent or the soldiers. 
It does noz mention any throwing of stones, brick- 
bats or other missiles by the crowd. The only in- 
dictment against the crowd is that it pushed on 
towards Calcutta inspite of dissuasion. I: is noz 
suggested that the crowd was warned that it woul! 
be fired upon ifit persisted in its progress or tla, 
any order for firing was given by auy magistra‘e o 
any police officer. We are constrained to comet: 
the conclusion that a large number of persons wer: 


UNNECESSARILY KILLED AND WouRDE? 


at this occurrence in circumstances in which it i: 
doubtful whether the law gave immunity to the 


soldiers. Upon readingr the resolution carefully, it 
appears to us that the*troops fired upon the crowd 
not culy without any order from their officers, but 
at utime when the latter and the additional super- 
int-«ndent of policee were still in the middle of the 
crowd or the mob, attempting to perd{ade them to 
dispe-se, as the expression ‘some of the British 
offi.g:s’ to our mind, refers to the additional super- 
inten dent of police and the two military offizers. 


Some Anglo-Indian papers have sought 
to minimise the value of this non-official 
commission’s findings by sAying that their 
report is an ex parte statement. Literally, 
it is so; but the members were not to 
blame for its exsparte character. They 
invited Government to place all facts in 
its possession before them, but without 
any response, as the following extract 
frcm their report will show : 


GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE. 


‘Before commencing the enquiry Mr. Pugh (whom 
we had chosen as our President) wrote, on our 
bekalf, letters to the chief secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and to the commissioner of police, 
Calcctta, inviting their co-peration and requesting 
préduction of evidence; oral and documentary, which 
migh= assist the commission in {ts investigation. 
Some of the hospitals, where wounded persons were 
kncwn to have been removed for treatment, were 
simzlarly invited. Notices were published in some 
of she Calcutta dafly and other papers givin 
infermation of the sittings of the commission ant 
inv-ting evidence regarding the disturbances. 


‘It is to be regretted that the opportunity thus. 


offered by us was not availed of by the Government 
anc the commissioner of police. There can be no 
doub: that on many matters of the utmost import- 
ance aad consequence, very valuable evidence could 
havesbeen adduced and material information could 
have been supplied by them. . 

‘As they were not represented evidence has been 
recorded at the commission practically ex paste.’ 

‘The Commission held its enquiry publicly at the 
Barg.ya Jana Sabha Hall, No. 10 Old Post Office 
Streez. The Bengal Presidency Moslem League, the 
Marwari Association and the Jaina Sabha were 
rep esented ; and though the Government of Bengal 
wa: not represented, we were inforthed that it had 
engaged a well-known reporter who was taking 
full notes of the proceedings throughout. The Com- 
mission held in all 17 sittings and examined 61 
witaesses.’ ° . 

The report of this non-official commis- 
sion of enquiry is not less but moré valu- 
abie and reliable than the reports of official 
enctiries. For, (1) the non-official com- 
missioners were all trained and experienced 
lawvers (one of them had been a chief 
juscice in a Native State) and therefore 
at least as competent as the members of 
an” official committee of enquiry; (2) 
their proceedings were public and con- 
ducted after due advertisement of place 
and dates in the Press, official enquiries 
being seldom conducted in this open 
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manner; (3) the non-official commis- 
sioners invited official evidence also, but 
official committees of enquiry or officials 
charged with enquiries of this character 
seldom invite non-official evidence; (4) 
in the non-official commission bath the 
European and Indian sections of the 
public, and the Hindu, Musalnfan, Chris- 
tian and Jaina sects were represented, 
official enquirers are not of this represen- 
tative character. 

From the extracts given from the 
report of this non-official commission, it 
would not be unreasonable to suspect 
that in the recent disturbances, too, there 
has been in some places some unnecessary 
and unjustifiable firing and shooting. 

The use of machine guns in dispersing 
unarmed crowds in a disarmed country is 
absolutely unjustifiable terrorism. Where 
firing is really necessary, it should be calm- 
ly considered whether rifles would not 
serve the purpose. The very fact that 
Indian crowds are generally without fire- 
arms and cannot shoot back when fired 
upon, ought not to be a temptation to 
fire upon them without sufficient cause. 
There is no heroism, but rather its oppo- 
site, in such firing. 

As for bombing a crowd from aero- 
planes, we cannot think of any justifica- 
tion for it. British statesmen and news- 
papers used the strongest language against 
the Germans because they. used to bomb 
the civilian populations of British towns 
from aeroplanes during the War. In the 
Punjab, there is no war. The name of 
‘open rébellion”’ given to the disturbances 
there, cannot alone suffice to satisfy 
people that bombing was _ necessary. 
Unless it can be proved that there was an 
organised and armed insurrection led by 
cominanders, and that the rebels had been 
fighting a battle or were proceeding in 
battle order to fight or to do other act of 
war, it cannot be confidently anticipated 


. that the verdict of history would not be 


that this bombing was a cowardly and 
wanton act of barbarism. The Govern- 
ment of India ought to ascertain whether 
such a verdict would be wrong. 


The Situation in the Punjab. 


No one can think of the situation in the 
Punjab without profound sorrow. From 
the plague the Punjab has been the worst 
sufferer, fromthe Komagata Maru inci- 
dents it was the worst sufferer, from influ- 
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_enza it has been the worst sufferer, and in 


arecent year some parts of the province 
suffered for days from anarchy, plunder 
and rapine which had to be sternly put 
down by Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s govern- 
ment. Of all provinces of India, the Punjab 
had contrjbuted the largest number of 
soldiers to the war, and it is, therefore, 
probable that the number of czsualties 
among the sons of the Punjab has been 
the greatest in India. Sorrow has thus 
been the share of innumerable Panjab 
homes during many a year. So it deserved 
a far different fate from what has fallen 
to its lot. 

During the war, the loyalty of the pro- 
vince was extolled in high terms by its 


* ruler and he even made invidious compari- 


, 


sons between its active loyalty and the 
passive loyalty or sedition in other pro- 
vinces. But now parts of his province have 
been officially declared to be in open re- 
bellion and are under martial law. All 
this is very mysterious. 
How has the province, officially declar- 
ed the most loyal in India by its ruler, 
come to be in open rebellion and under 


- martial law ? And that even before the 


War has been officially declared closed ? 
It is very easy to blame “agitators,” “ru- 
mour-mongers,” ‘Bolsheviks,’ anc others. 
But why have not these people succeeded 
in producing a rebellion in other and, in 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s opinion, less loyal 
parts of India ? Incendiaries are undoub- 
tedly very wicked people ; but they cannot 


: set fire to water. There must be inflamma- 


> 


ble and combustible material fit for their 
nefarious work, If agitators and Bolsheviks 
have played the devil’s part in che pro- 
vince, Sir Michael O’ Dwyer must explain 
how in his most loyal province tkere was 
so much more “matter of sedition’ (to 
quote Bacon’s words), so much more in- 
flammable material, than in other parts 


of India. Isit possible that the explana-- 


tion may be found in the very naure ofa 
“strong”? man’s strength,—in thet it can 
both irritate and “pacify.” 

We take it for granted that mischievous 
rumours have been spread in the Punjab 
by some wicked people. But why did 
the people believe in them? It is well- 
known that ignorant people are more cre- 
dulous as regards rumours than those 
who aré truly educated. Why has Govern- 
ment left so large a proportion of the 
people in the Panjab sunk in ignorance ? 
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It is, no doubt, one of tHe latest addiziois 
to the Empire ; but it has been very nuch 
longer under British rule than the I iliyi- 
nos have been under American rule an1 t: ¢ 
Japanese ufdera constitutional mcna “ch -, 
And yet within these much shorter Jer20¢ ;, 


there has been a phenomenal spre:.d- >f 


literacy and education among both chee 
peoples. Why could not Governmen= co 
in India, in the Panjab, what has ben 
done in Japan and in the Philinpizs ? 
Posters and communiques expla ni: ¢ 
Government’s real intentions and law: 22 
good. But who will read and underste1 4 
them ? Certainly not the illiterate miss: 5 
who are the victims of wicked rumou-s. 'f 
the majority of the people had been ab e 
to read.newspapers, and the Presshad beca 
free, there would have been, at the wors:, 
only sensational and ‘inaccurate rewi- 
paper reports (instead of so many fal e 
rumours), which could at once hare becn 
contracicted, and the deliberat> alsi- 
fiers of news brought to book. But wh:'t 
is the present state of things ? The raj. 
rity of the people are illiterate, and the r 
only purveyor of news is, not the -ournc’- 
ist, but Dame Rumour. And onaccout 
of the Press Act and other reodressive 
laws, all ramours cannot be printed:;-no t 
of them, therefore, remain uncontradicte.]. 
It is impossible for even the most 2fiziert 
system of spying known in history tc na'l 
all lying rumours to the counter, and 3en e 
rumours may be true. The only effe-ti: 2 
remedy lies in universal literacy, a iarge 
numbef of cheap newspapers for tke mary 
and freedom of the press. If Government ut. 
derstood its true interests, it would move t. 
wards this goal with all possible expsdi:io::, 

We have said above that igaorane 
makes men credulous and prone to be.iey 2 
in rumours. Ignorance also prevents-heta 
from understanding the true motives ani 
justification af good official measures, Ther 
is another reason why rumours attr.bu:- 
ing. sinister motives to Government rezeix e 
credence. Official and non-official Angk - 
Indians (old style) believe or prezend t> 
believe that it is the educated Indians wh) 
are seditious and doubt the sincerity and 
philanthropy of the Sarkar, but tiat, c: 
the conzrary, the mass of the people ..2\ - 
unquestioning faith in the justice in} 
beneficeace of the Sarkar. There ca: 1: 
no mote unwise and unfounded belie | 
Whatever the sins of the educated, the~ d> 
not at least believe, for example, that the 
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Sarkar wants hyndreds of heads to be cut 
off when sometimes a large river has to be 
bridged, in order that the angry river-deity 
may be propitiated by such aes sacri- 
fees; or that whenever theeSarkar takes 
e, census, the underlying motive is fresh 
taxation. The Sarkar's justice and bene- 
fence are not atallalwaysaxiomatic with 
the dumb millions. It is for this reason 
that,they can be misled into believing 
that officials may be capable of this 
ect of injustice or that enormity, when the 
Sarkar does not seally at all intend to be 
tnjust or cruel. Let official and ron-ofi- 
cial Anglo-Indians cease to believe: (1) that 
the voiceless millions of India always wor- 
snip them in their hearts as beneficent 
Givinities, though they generally fear the 
Sarkar and sometimes appreciate its jus- 
t.ce; (2) that these millions are gullible 
fools who do not understand what is 
good for them; (3) that they cannot 
yaguely trace acts of oppression, spoliation 
and exploitation by underlings and traders 
to their ultimate causes ; (4) that they do 
not feel the difference between a relative 
dead and a relative alive, between health 
and illness, and between a full and an 
empty stomach ; and (5) that they cannot 
understand the difference between pro- 
fession and practice. Instead of merely try- 
ing to convince ,the educated and unedu- 
cated people of India that all Europeans 
are out here ona mission of justice and 
beneficence, let these persons be thogoughly 
sncere in the first place, and, if possible, 
* Jet them afterwards also be really just and 
-aternally philanthropic. Then mischiev- 
cus rumours will not find such wide cred- 
ence, and the rumour-monger’s occupation 
would be gone. 

How can the Sarkar’s justice and bene- 
volence be brought home to the masses ? 
In the first place, if the people can have 
sifficient food ; in the secondeplace, if the 
country can be made as healthy as other 
c.vilised countries ; in the third place, if 
tie people be freed from harassment and 
oapression by police, railway and other 
underlings ; and, ‘in order that all these 
results may be brought about, in the 
fourth place, if the people of all villages 
and towns be given at least elementary 
education and agricultural and other in- 
dustrial and technical education. 


Rumour and a Gagged Press. 
It isa curious though not inexplicable 
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psychological phenomena that the same 
people who have practically prevented the 
indigenous PunjabPress from publishing 
any news of or comments on the recent 
occurrences in that province, should also 
make it a grievance that there shauld be so 
fynanf rumours. But nature abhors a 
vacuum: If there benot a sufficiency of true 
news to satisfy the people’s craving forin- , 
formation, Dame Rumour may naturally 
be expected to be busy with her concoctions 
of fact and fiction. Andis it so very un- 
natural for people to infer, though it is 
possible that they may bein the wrong, 
that the reason why the Press has been 
gagged is that there is something to 
conceal ? And in such circumstances, is it 
any wonder thateven parts of what is true - 
in the published accounts should be dis- 
believed ? : 


Open Rebellion in the Punjab and Its 
Probable Causes. 

It is said that there his been open rebel- 
lion in the Punjab, The rebellions that we 
have read of in history had military com- 
manders as leaders, had big or small 
armies, and had arms, and their object 
was to overthrow an existing government 
or governments and substitute others in 
their place. The Civil and Military 
Gazette has not yet published details of 
the Punjab rebellion on these points. Nor 
has it told us the causes of the rebellion 
in a province which its “strong” ruler — 
certified very recently as the most loyal in 
India. : 5 

Among the many reasons given in 
the Rowlatt Committee’s Report why 
‘legislation’ of a drastic character may be 
“required,” one isthat “there will, especial- 
ly in the Punjab, be a large number of 
disbanded soldiers, among whom it may 
be possible to stir up discontent.” Wedo 
not know what led the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee to anticipate the possibility of 
stirring up discontent among disbanded 
soldiers. Were there any causes of dis- 
content inthe methods of recruitment of 
these soldiers, or in the conditions of their 
active service, or in the treatment they 4 
received while on active service or after 
being wounded or disabled or after de- 
mobilisation ? But these questions are like 
groping in the dark. The public will never 
know what materials before them led the 
Rowlatt Committee to apprehend dis- 
content. When the Committee wrote its 
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* British rule rests. 
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report, there was no Rowlatt Act, no agi- 
tation against it, and no Satyagraha. It is 
probable, therefore, that the disturbances 
in the Punjab owe their origin to causes 
more remote than the above recent events, 
and it is only the Government o7 India 
which can find out these causes. bra 3 
Soul force and Bhysical force. ° 


When at the request of the Vicersy Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi saw His Excellency and had 
a talk with him about the Rowlatt bill 
and Satyagraha a report appeared in the 
press that one of the questions discussed 
was whether British rule in India rested 
on soul force or physical force, and that 
no unanimous conclusion was arrived at. 
We cannot say on what sort of force 
Perhaps it does not 
rest on only one kind of force. 

For governments, like private indivi- 
duals, require both soul force and physical 
force. Physical force ought, no doubt, to 
be under the control and guidance of soul 
force, but physical force is also necessary. 
Physical force should be used by govern- 
ments, when it cannot be dispensed with, 
only from righteous motives and in a hu- 
mane manner, and only as much of it 
should be applied as is strictly necessary. 


Love and Frightfulness. 

When those who have strength and 
power assert that the power of love is 
greater than the power of frightfulness 
and when from this conviction they are 
just and do only what is good, there is no 
doubt left of the sincerity of their convic- 
tion. Forthey could also have followed 
the policy of terrorism and “frightfulness, 
But when the weak and the powerless 
pray for or demand (it does not matter 
which) a conciliatory policy, the crigin of 
the cry may be considered to be only or in 
part timidity and terror. 

Love and forgiveness are the Etivilege 
of the strong, and they alone are strong 
who can love and forgive. 


Satyagraha and the Disturbances. 

There is no causal connection between 
Satyagraha and the disturbances, though 
many persons have taken advantage of 
of the declaration of Satyagraha to 
create disturbances and do evil deeds ; 
and among them may be some least 
thought or spoken of in this connection. 
Satyagrahis have everywhere tried to 
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pacify the people, and sicceeded to a rn- 
markable extent. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi has very properl: 
kept Satyagraha in abeyance for th. 
present. Byt we do not agree with thos 
who urge hirt to give up Satyagraha onc. 
forall. The essence of Satyagraha ‘lies % 
neither injuring anybody in any way no. 
accepting any condition of life whichi 
derogatory to human nature. Tru 
Satyagraha is, fherefore, the only scl: 
respecting and dignified ideal for us. A 
to who can he Satyagrahis and whezhe. 
there ought to be a wide-spread mov 
ment of Satyagraha, &c., we adhere t. 
what we wrote in our last isspe. We hay 
only to add that after further reflection w - 
have come to the conclusion that law. 
which are otherwise wunobjectionah! 
should not be disobeyed even thoug’ 
Government may enact a law really ir. 
jurious to individual and national libert~ 
and well-being ;—when we wrote las: w: 
had not come to any definite conclusion, 
It is only laws in this way really injur!. 
ous which may be civilly disobeyed, an. 
that by only those whose minds are fre: 
from passion and resentment. 

Goverument have made two obvicu3 
and great mistakes. They ought not t> 
have passed the Rowlatt Act in the teeta 
of unanimous Indian opposition. Accorc- 
ing to the officials themselves, the Punja> 
was recently ina state of rebellion. Ws 
the existing laws and martial “law” wer: 
quite sufficient to cope with the situatior, 
True, the Defence of India Act has bee: 
made use of against some persons, 
and six months after the conclusion ci 
peace x<he Rowlalt Act is to take it3 
place. But these persons could lave oee.. 
dealt with equally “effectively” undc~ 
the Deportation Regulations or unde- 
Martial Law. Therefore, as it is no: 
likely that in future within four years :. 
worse situafion will arise, the Rowlat: 
Act is an entirely superfluous piece c? 
legislation. : 

The other great mistake was th 
prevention of Mr. Gandhi from going t 
Delhi and the Panjab. His presence i 
any place makes for peace and order 
If the Delhi Administration, the Panj it 
Government and the Government «. 
India had allowed him to visit Deiii 
Lahore, Amritsar, &c., the recent histor; 
of Indie would have been different fron 
what it has been. 
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‘Mr. MN. K. Gandhi. 


The sensitive €onscience of Mr. Gandhi 
and the innate chivalry of his heroic soul 
have led him, to take upon himself the 
klame for deeds for which hawas not re- 
sponsible and which did not® follow even 
igdirectly from his teachings and example. 
And, like the hero and saint that he is, he 
has also done penance for these misdeeds 
of others. It was only to,be expected that, 
as soon as he was so convinced, he would 
honestly declare that he had underrated 
tie forces of evil and overcalculated the 
cnances of Satya@graha being understood 
by the masses. But his faith in Satya- 
graha rightly remains unshaken. As he 
says in one of his letters to the Satya- 
graha Sabha: 


“Iz isnot without sorrow that I feel compelled 
te advise the temporary suspension of civil dis- 
obedience. 1 give this advice, not because I have 
less faith now in its efficacy, but because I have, if 
possible, greater faith than before. It is my percep- 
tion of the law of Satyagraha which impels me 
te suggest suspension. Iam sorry that when I 
embarked upon a mass movement, I underrated the 
forces of evil and1I must now pause and consider 
how best to meet the situation. But whilst doing 
sc, ] wish to say that froma careful examination 
ot tae tragedy at Ahmedabad and Viramgam, I am 
ccnvinced that Satyagraha had nothing to do with 
the violence of the mob,......Had the Government, in 
at uawise manner, not prevented me from entering 
Delti and so compelled me to disobey thier orders, 
I zecl certain that Ahmedabad and Viramgam would 
hav2 remained free from the horrors of the last 
week. It other words, Satyagraha has neither 
been the cause nor the occasion of the upheaval. 
Ifatything the presence of Satyagrahis has acted 
as a check, ever so slight, upon the previously exist- 
ing cawless elements, As regards the events in the 
Projab, it is admitted that they are unconnected 


wth the Satyagraha movement, 


4 Sours Arrican REMINISCENCE. 


“In the course of the Satyagraha struggle in 
Scuzk Africa, several thaseatis of tadeniaicd 
Indians had struck work. This was a Satyagraha 
strike and, therefore, éntirely peaceful and voluntary, 
Wuiilst the strike was going on, the strike of the 
Etropean miners and railwey employees, etc, was 
declared. Overtures were made t8 me to make 
common cause with the European strikers. As a 
Satyagrahi, I did not require a moment’s considera- 
ticn to decline to do so. { went further, and for 
feer of our strike being classed with the strike of 
the Europeans, in which methods of violence and 
thy use ofarms fouud a prominent place, ours was 
su:pended and Satyagraha from that moment 
came to be recognised by the Europeans of South 
Africa as an honourable and honest movement 
and in the words of General Smuts “a constitu. 
ticmal movement.” Icandono less at the present 
critcal moment. I would be untrue to Satya- 
graba if] allowed it by any action of mine, to be 
us« d as an occasion for feeding violence, for embitter- 
ing ihe relations between the English and the 
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Indians. Our Satyagraha must, theretore, now 
consist in ceaselessly helping the authorities in all 
the ways available to us as Satyagrahis to restore 
order and to curb lawlessness. We can turn the 
tragedies going on before us to good account, if we 
cold but succeed in gaining the adherence of the 
miasses to the fundamental principles of Satyagraha, 
e i Mass SaTYAGRAHA. : F 
“Satyagraha is like a banian tree ¢with Innumer- 
able branches. Civil dis$bedience is one such branch. 
Satya (truth) and Ahinsa (non-violence) together 
make the parent trunk from which all the innumer- 
able branches shoot out. We have found by bitter 
experience that, whilst in an atmosphere of lawless- 
ness, civil disobedience found ready acceptance, 
Satya (truth) and Ahinsa (non-violence), from which 
alone civil disobedience can worthily spring, bave 
commanded little or no respect. Ours then is a 
Herculean task, but we may not shirkit. We must 
fearlessly spread the doctrine of Satya and Ahinsa, 
and then and not till then shall we be able to under- 
take mass Satyagraha. My attitude towards the - 
Rowlatt legislation remains unchanged. Indeed, I 
do feel that the Rowlatt legislation is one of the 
many causes of the present unrest. But in a sur- 
charged atmosphere, I must refrain from examining 
these causes. The main and only purpose of this 
letter is to advise all Satyagrahis to temporarily 
suspend civil disobedience, to give the Government 
effective co-operation is restoring order and by 
preaching and practise to gain adherence to the 
fundamental principles mentioned above.” 


Famine in Bankura. 


The Indiau Messenger, the organ of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, writes :— 

Babu Bipul Chandra Ghosh, B.a., and Babu'Naren- 
dra Nath Nandi have gone to Bankura in connection 
with the famine relief work of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj. Babu Bipul Chandra Ghosh writes that 
people are starving and are naked. Women hide 
themselves under bushes at the sight. of men, as they 
have no clothes on them. A consignment of cloth 
has already been forwarded to Bankura, but acon- 
siderably larger quantity will be required to meet 
the demand. We hope, with the help of the generous 
public it will be possible to send a sufficient quantity 
of rice and cloth at an early date. 

We have also’ learnt from an indepen- 
dent and trustworthy source that the 
condition of the people is very serious 
indeed, 

Contributions are to be sent to Dr. 
P. K. Acharji, Secretary, Sadharan Brah- 
mo Samaj, 211, Cornwallis Street, Cal- 


cutta. 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Letter 
to a Friend. 

We are permitted to print the follow- 
ing letter written by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore to a friend : 

“Dear Friend, I believe our outcry 
against the wrongs inflicted upon us by our 
governing power is becoming more vehe- 
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ment than is good for us. We must not 
claim sympathy or kind treatment with 
too great an insistence and intensity. I 
remember when in my school days I used 
to get blows and insult from a teacher 
who was particularly foul in his lan- 
guage and unjustin his dealings F refuséd 
to complain or to cry. In fact I tried to 
maintain my dignity by ignoring my 
punishment, and thus I had my moral 
victory. This victory possibly had no 
outer result and very likely it only exas- 
perated my teacher without touching his 
conscience in the least. But, all the same, 
the victory abided with me, and I am glad 
of it. He who causes suffering becomes 
small when his victims have the power to 
rise above it by their heroism of fearless- 
ness. This is the lesson which Gandhi has 
been trying to preach to his countrymen. 
And now when his attempt to hold the 
banner of moral power above those of the 
brute forces has met with an apparent 
failure, when those of us who desire suc- 
cess without having to pay for it and 
others who wait interminable days to 
reap their harvest of comfortable politics 
from the soil of sycophancy are hastening 
to disown him with shrill protestation of 
innocence, Gandhi’s personality shines 
before us with a greater glory than when 
his light was blurred by the duststorm of 
popularity. And this one fact of his pre- 
sence in our midst reconciles us to what- 
ever sufferings we are passing through 
and whatever others we have to face. 
The expression of the best ideal of the 
age need not grow fat in bulk but let it 
become immortal with its truth. And the 
rejection of it by a number of timid people 
overwhelmed with terror by no means 
proves its rejection by our history. Please 
convey my uamaskar to Mahatmaji in 
these days of his trial, 


Yours Rabindranath Tagore,” 


The Size of Classes. 


Officers of the Government Education 
Departments in India have accustomed us 
to the idea that largetlasses should not be 
tolerated in any educational institution, 
from the elementary school to the uni- 
versity post-graduate class, as good edu- 
cation and big classes are incompatible 
terms. Let us see whether they are toler- 
ated in so rich and educationally ad- 
vanced a couutry as England, and what 
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advanced and competen| British thinser: 
have to say on the subject. 

Speaking in the last week of Marcat) 
a deputation from the Trades Unicn Cer- 
gress Patljamentary Committee, Air, 
Fisher, the British Education Mlini.te. 
said that “he did not look fo~ rajfii 
advance, and he held out little uoze ct 
that sudden reduction of the siz cf 
classes for whick the Committee presser’. 
To halve the classes wonld nec2ss tas 
doubling the accommodation aad tle 
number of teachers at a, time wl:en co. - 
tinuation schools were making speci: 1 
demands on both teachers and accornm:- 
dation.” But, says the Times Edtca:ioz- 
al Supplement, ‘‘Mr. Fisher threw coun 
one crumb of comfort. He said thatle 
thought that some subjects, and yarti- 
cularly his own subject, history, could se 
better taught to a large class." “:he1 t\.e 
Times goes on to observe :— 


The proposition is an interesting one, ard cye 
that is certain to give rise,as no doubt Nr. Fis: er 
intended it to give fise, to animated discuss‘ on 
among teachers and administrators throrgheut he 
country. 

“For our own part we are in@ined to think t' at 
this interesting obiter dictum from a University t2acler, 
of experience {fs stated in too general terns, 
but ¢€ certatuly represents a view that ts very com. roi 
among University teachors, espectally in the Scot ish 
Oniversities, where the classes have at times bee very lange, 
and the results of lecturing to hose classes nave beci not 
only satisfactory but extremely profitable to sturents of the 
most various capacities, A University class ta Lugl .nd 
in certain subjects before the war reached the & tal 
ofa hurfircd or even more, and from tie >oinz of. 
view of the lecturer, if he {n fact is a compe:ent 
lecturer And understands not only the nature of his 
Subject but the human nature of his aucienc-, tl ose 
large attendances are admittedly exhilarating. If 
once a lecturer is really holding his audience ar lis 
building up his subject from its elements with the 
obvious intellectual attention and as3en’ of his 
audience, then there is from many poirts 2f siew 
substantial gain in the actual size of the ardieace. The 
crowd spirit stimulates attention, and it the lect irer 
is sufficiently slow and weighty the li: encrs ‘ave 
time to make ide points for criticism in the « pen 
discussion which should follow. Even in mathcma- 
tles there are both lecturers and studerts who 
welcome a large class. The human elemen is 
emphasized, and the opportunities for su scq tent 
discussion are enlarged.” 


Then follows the opposite pcint of 
view. 


“There is, however, an opposite schooloftha 2nt 
who believe in very small classes, or ever ir vont 
tuition, as the ideal method of dealing sttb oo: ¢ r- 
sity subjects which are of advarce? ¢ un ty. 
Everything, of course, depends on the texche . t ine 
extremely able teachers are totally urzble to deal 
with large classes. A bad delivery is rexder:4 v nrse 
by nervousness in the presence of a large ardct tical 
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; aadience, and that aildience, realizing that the reins 
j are not being handled, get out of hand and become 
not an audience but a mob, Most university men 
will recall cases of this type, and will remember 
scholars of the firgt magnitude who have obviously 
been unable to communicate knowled§e or stimulate 
thought in the presence of aclass which out of sheer 
boredom has become either hostile or indifferent. The 
qftstion of discipline does not really arise. A 
University teacher must either govern his great class 
by ais personal magnetism or must abandon his 
tasx. Discipline in the ordinary sense of the term, 
tkat is to say, the securing of ‘attention by fear of 
penalties, is out of the question in dealing with 
adults or adolescents. Even the shadow of a great 


name will not retain a lecture room of bored under- 
graduates ° 


The question of the size of classes in 
schools is next dealt with : 


"When we come to apply some of these ideas to 
school life we are met by some new factors. The 
children, though not the minds of the children, 
are susceptible to discipline. If they are to be 
bored they are to be bored, and there is an end 
to the matter. They cannot stay away, they cannot 
rict, they can be made to sit still. Thereis authority 
enough to secure this. But if the teacher or lecturer 
is a bore, is incapable of dealing effectively with 
large classes, the children use the method of protec- 
tion afforded by the abounding mercies of nature. 
Thziz minds become like the sheet of blank paper 
with which some educatiouists 
out in their caree 


the natural gifts which can make a 
any rate not an educational evil.” 


Way Britain does not Intervene in Russia. 


On April 16th, in the course of the leng- 
thy speech on peace which Mr. Lloyd 
George made in the House of Commons, he 
expiained the reasons for not intervening 
in the affairs of Russia. Said he :— 


Ezamining the proposal favouring mili 
intervention the Premier said it was avery acded 
fundarental principle of our foreign policy that 
wenever interfered in the internal affairs of other 
countries, however badly governed, and notwith- 
standing the state of British feeling the practical 
difficulties of a gigantic military enterprise into 
Russia were immense. Russia had often been invad- 
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ed but had never been conquered by a foreign foe. 
Even if conquest were possible, political and practi- 
cal difficulties remained. He was horrified at 
Bolshevist teachings. He would rather leave Russia 
Bolshevist until she saw what Bolshevism was 
doing than see Britain made bankrupt by costly 
military intervention, because that would be the 
Surest road to spread Bolshevism iff Britain. 
(Cheers]. He was convinced that to attempt mili- 
tary intervention in Ryssia would bé the greatest 
stupidity. 

The British Cabinet have decided wisely. 
One reason why we are pleased with their 
decision is that if the British Empire were 
involved ina big war with Russia, India 
would have to send a large army and in- 
cur heavy military expenditure. 

As for Mr. George’s reasons, one would 
like to ask, since when Britain has been 


following the ‘very sound fundamental - 


principle of our foreign policy that we 
never interfered in the internal affairs of 
other countries, however badly governed.” 
This principle is unquestionably right. 
But British historians of India have told us 
repeatedly that it was because India was 
badly governed that the British annexed 
the country in order to put anend to anar- 
chy, and the reason which is given for the 
continuation of British rule here is that 
otherwise the country would be very badly 
governed. The gradual annexation of 
different parts of India on the ground of 
indigenous misgovernment, shows that 
the principle enunciated by Mr. George is 
either of recent evolution or that it does 
mot operate outside Europe. Was not 
Burma annexed because ‘King Theebaw 
was still drinking” and misgoverning his 
country ? 

The other reasons given are both true 
and sound ; particularly when the Premier 
said that he did not like to ‘‘see Britain 
made bankrupt by costly military inter- 
vention.” If Russia could be conquered 
and annexed with the help of Russian men 
and money and if the continued occupa- 
tion of Russia were considered a paying 
job, if would be a different matter. But 
Russia is not India. 


‘Japan and the Colour Bar. 
. We have received the following for 
publication :— 
Tokio, February 11th, 1919. 


To the Editor of the ‘Modern Review.” 


Dear Sir; 
We, representatives of thirty-seven Societies in 
Japan—political, religious, press, army and navy 


th 
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veterans’ associations, ete.—held a meetin 

on the 5th of February, 1919, conc 

question of racial discriminatory tre 
which the enclosed Declaration was passed. © 
We should be very grateful if you could give yout 
support to this Declaration which has been cabled 
to the Peace Conference, by making it further known 

through the columns of your paper. 
Thanking you in advance. 


e e 


* Yours truly 
Tsucai Sueira, 
Member of the House of Peers ex-president 


of the House of Representatives, Chairman of 
the Japanese Conference for race equality, 


DECLARATION, 


The Allied Nations now assembled at the Peace 
Conference are endeavouring to establish a League of 
Nations and foun@ the permanent peace of the 
world. 

We Japanese whole-heartedly approve of this 
effort and anxiously await its realisation. 

But seeing that the racial discriminatory treat- 
ment in international intercourse, which stillexists, 
is against all principles of liberty and equality, and 
forms a constant root of conflict between peoples, 

That so long as this remains unchanged all peace 
conferences, Jeagues and agreements will be as a 
house built on the saud, and that no true peace can 
be hoped for, 

We, representatives of thirty-seven large Japanese 
associations, call upon the nations of the world to 
found permanent peace on justice and humanity ; 
and to this end, 


DECLARE :! 

The Japanese Nation expects of the Peace Con- 
ference the final abolition of all racial discrimina- 
tion and disqualification. 

We heartily support this declaration. 

Reuter’s telegram dated Paris April 21, 
says that the Japanese amendment calling 
for the insertion ‘in the preamble to the 
League of Nations Covenant of a clause re- 
cording the equality of all nations will 
certainly come up, creating certain _liveli- 
ness at the conference at the last moment. 


Islamic ‘‘News” from the Antipodes. 


The Harvard Theological Review is a 
very respectable and high-class quarterly 
issued by the Faculty of Divinity in 
Harvard University. The place of honour 
in the January number of that review is 
occupied by an article on ‘‘The effect of the 
war on Protestant Missions’ by James 
L. Barton, D.p., LL.De The following sen- 
tences are extracted from it. 

“The Mohammedans of India, Egypt, and, in 
fact, nearly all parts of the world, have either 
tacitly or officially repudiated the Sultan of Turkey 
as the Caliph of Islam, a position which he has 
held for four centuries or more.” 

“To the present time no Mohammedan couniry 
or Mohammedan leader has came forward as the 


35) 


defender of the Sultan or 
Caliphate.” Page 16. 

So far as Indian Moslems are conce n- 
ed, the true facts are exactly the otppos.te 
of what they are stated to be in the s2n- 
tences quoted above. They allinsist tLat 
the Sultan is and must be recognised as 
their Caliph and they certainly uneni- 
mously and openly defend his claim ug on 
the Caliphate. 

Probably censorship has prevented -he 
transmission of correct news to Amer ca. 
Or can there be any other reasonable ex- 
planation ? : 


fis claim upon he 


Press Censorship in the Punjab. 


A Press Communiqueissued by tke Pun- 
jab Government says in part that ir its 
issue of 15th April last the Madras piper 
“New India,’’? asserted that the Puja 
Government had passed an order that the 
papers owned by Indians, should pwolis 
no reports of the recent disturbencas 
unless they have been passed oy tke 
Censor. The statement that this crdér 
applied only to Indian-owned 1ews- 
papers is altogether untrue. The orcer of 
Press censorship was pagsed on all rews- 
papers in the province without distinc. 
tion. 

This contradiction comes very late. 
And, it does not much matter. or, 
whatever the cause may be, the fact is 
that the Civil and Military Gazette alone 
did or could publish reports -of tke ~egent 
disturbances. 


Contifuation of Sir M. O’Dwyr’s Service. 
The Indian Daily News writes :— 


The continuation of Sir Michael O’Dw-e’s service 
in the Punjab seems to be hailed with great >leazure 
by our [ Anglo-Indian] contemporaries Ve t ‘ink 
they are entirely mistaken, and we look on the 
appointment with profound misgiving. 

We think the Panjab Satrap s edmini- 
stration has been worse than a Jismal 
failure, as he leaves the province in-ensely 
irritated and deeply discontented. What- 
ever view may be taken of the ex en‘ion 
of Sir Micheel’s service, it is undo ibt dly 
a left-handed compliment to the ofjicer 
who was appointed to be his su cessor, 
but who must now be ‘‘on specia’ drty” 
until the time comes when a “strep” 
man may not be required and a‘ weuk” 
man may do as well. 

The Indian Daily News saysthat “many 
people, indeed, think that even forty ycars 


? 
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of Martial Law will fail to conciliate a 
Province like the Punjab.” That is true. 
And, in fact, martial law, however long 
continued, can never really conciliate any 
province. a 


a Flogging in Lahore. 


The same paper commends the follow- 
ing well-known lines for the consideration 
of “the gentleman at Lahore, who appar- 
ently thinks people should be flogged for 
not opening their shops, and has issued 
en order to that effect” : 


It'is excellent. uN 


To have a giayt’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant : but man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, .., 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 


It has been said in extenuation of the 
flogging in the streets of Lahore that it 


was only petty shopkeepers of the menial. 


and coolie class who were flogged! As if 
these humble individuals do uot feel the 
disgrace, more painful than death, of being 
pebdlicly whipped. When civilised opinion 
cordemns flogfing even for heinous 
ofiences, because of its brutalising effect and 
other causes, it is very discreditable that 
it should have been made use of so light- 
heartedly against men who had ‘commit- 
tec only slight technical offences against 


~“Martial Law,” which Morley describes 


as the negation of all law. 


The Panchamas of South Kanara. 


We have read the following in The 
Parchama with sorrow :— 


Ir the Madras Presidency the small corser district 
of Scuth Kanara is generally known as the place 
where the condition of the Panchama Classes is 
extremely bad. Out of the total population of nearly 
12 lakhs, as many as 140,775 are Panchamas. 
Not ose amongst this enormous number can be said 
to be a landlord paying an assessment of even 
Rs, 2-0-0 a year. Their standard of comfort is 
extremely low and they do not possess any property 
beyord bare necessaries of life.—Sir Harold Stuart in 
the District Manual, Volume II. 

Thzre are several sects among them, who on the 
whole san be classified under two heads, viz the 
Mulada Holeyas and the: Salada_ Holeyas, The 
Mulacéa Holeyas ‘are hereditary serfs who could be 
sold or pledged by the landlord at his pleasure like 
his chattle. When a landlord sells his land to 
anothyr, the Mulada Holeya families living under 
him, also pass to the Vendee as acustom but ex- 
press mention of such a transfer of human beings is 
not now a days made indeeds of conveyance throngh 
fear oflaw. Slavery indeed has been legally abolish- 
ed but custom dies hard. So says the Hon’able Mr. 
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Sturrcek in the Distriet Manual. Vide Volume 1, 
page 198. 

The Salada Holeya or as the term means, the 
indebted Panchama, is as good a slave as his Mulada 
brother by reason of his being bound to his master 
by debt. Every Panchama youth is compelled by 
custom to spend at least Rs, 50 for his marriage, 
whieh he cannot but borrow from his* landlord. 
This débt once borrowed is never rgpaid to tke 
creditor who gets howeyer interest on his loan at 
an exhorbitant rate, The borrowing Panchama is 
always aday lobourer who generally gets his daily 
wages in kind—paddy or rice and one fourth his 
daily earnings goes to the creditor as interest. This 
system of levying interest is locally known as Bar- 
baddi. A Salada Holeya is thus in no .better posf- 
tion than his Mulada brother. Both are equally 
bound to their master as slaves Vide '‘‘District 
Manual,” page 198, Volume I. 

Our Panchama brethren in our District have very 
curious names. Such as Tade (flat fish), Balde (big 
fish) Karvore (beetle), Nakkure (earth-worm), Tabure . 
(red ant), Kappe (frog), Berante (centipede), Puche 
(cat), Bogra (barking dog), Boggu (wild dog), 
Kajovu (sweepings), Bijiln (lantern), Pergude (big 
rat), Boggi (bitch), Gujje (unripe jack fruit), Gubbi 
(sparrow), and so forth. 

Twenty three years ago, Panchama children bore 
names of this kind in our School registers. At the 
suggestion of an Educational: Officer, ‘we introduced 
an innovation by giving every pupil a second name 
resembling that of a higher caste man as an alter- 
native—with an alias between. Thus Flatfish be- 
eame Tade alias Sankara, Red ant became Tabure 
alias Rama and Big rat became Pergude alias 
Lakshmana. We gradually dropped the old name 
and continued the new, and the alias vanisbed. This 
innovation met with enthusiatic apyroval of the 
parents, who remarked, that no man of higher caste 
however unsympathetic and cruel, would illtreat 
children for bearing better names given by School 
teachers. This change in names, became very popular 
among the Phnchamas so much so, that except in 
rural parts, it is dificult now a days to come across - 
a Panchama youth bearing the names of beasts of 
the wood or fowls of the air. Grown up Pauchama 
youths, who apprehend injury to their limbs io 
assuming names of higher caste people, adopt a 
middle course. They mention the day on which 
they are born, as their tame, like Aithra (Mr. 
Sunday) Thomee (Miss Monday) and so forth. 

A Panchama méeting a higher caste man for 
business cannot say “Namaskar or Ramram”’ but 
shal] shout instead “Lord, I fall this side,’ as 
equivalent to Good Morning Sir.” When he takes 
leave of him, he shall say “Lord, I fall that side’ 
and not “Good.bye Sir.” He cannot say “my wife” 
but “she-Pariah.” | Husband is he-Pariah even child- 
ren are not children but young ones. His wife can- 
not be in a family way but carrying. 


Immorality in India. 
- Dr. Lynch’s letter printed in the article 
on ‘Indian Labour in Fiji’ contains many 
statements which are open to criticism. 
Forexample, as regards diseases, what- 
ever else may be true, it is not true that 
venereal diseases are as prevalent among 
the rural population of India from whom 
coolies are recruited as they are among 


NOTES 


indentured Indian laborers in Fiji. For 
the greater prevalence of these diseases in 
Fiji, the planters are 3 
regards immorality Dr. Lynch writes :— 

Immorality—Is there none in India ?—Does not 
all Indian literature teem withit ? Indians do not 
learn imnforality in Fiji, they are saturatgd wifh 
it before they leave India. Look at a standard 
Indian Dictionary, and you, will find with difficulty 
apagein which.there is not at least once obscene 
word for translation. 

This paragraph is a string of false- 
hoods. The level of sexual morality in 
India is at least as high as it is in any 
other country. As regards “a standard 
Indian dictionary”, as there are many 
languages in India, the doctor ought to 
have said what language or languages 
.he was thinking of and named at least 
one dictionary to enable the reader to 
verify his statement. 


A Cause of Famine. 


In his article on the ‘‘Causes of Fre- 
quent Faminesin Bankura,’ Babu Mott- 
swar Sen shows that one cause is the 
diminution in the area under cultivation, 
owing to arable land being taken up by 
railways. As this cause may exist in 
other tracts also, students of the causes 
of famines should bear this fact in mind 
and ascertain from official publications 
to what extent, if any, this cause has been 
at work in any particular tract. 


An Album of New Pictures. 


The Modern Review office has up to the 
present published five albums containing 
for the most part pictures which have 
already appeared in the Review, with the 
occasional addition of a few unpublished 
ones. Our readers may be interested to 
learn that Album No. 6, which is in the 
press, will consist entirely of pictures 
which have not yet been published in the 
Modern Review. It will contain the follow- 
ing pictures : 

Asoka’s Queen and the Bodhi Tree: by 
Abanindranath Tagore. 

Sati: by Nandalal Bose. ° 
“On Evil Days Fallen:” 
Kumar Haldar. ° ee 
Shooting Star: by Abanindranath 
Tagore. 

Butterfly-Messenger: by Ardhendu- 
prasad Banerji’ 

Night in a Cemetery : by Niranjan Sen. 
The Tow Line: by Srimati Pratima 
Devi. - 


by Asit 


Ae. (Or oe Gk 


responsible. As. 
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8. The Angry Waves: bh Sarada Ckatan 
Ukil. 


9. A new picture by Samarendrenath 
Gupta. . 

10. A Daughter of the Panjab: by w. 
A. R. Chufhtai. 

11. After the Day’s Work : by Debipras#d 
Ray Cnhowdhuri. 

12. A Blind Beggar : by Bijoykumar Basu. 

1G, Elayae “Holii”? by Mukul Ckancra 


e. 
14, Music: by Babbanji. 
15 and 16. Two other new pictures. 


Orders are now being registered. Ifat 
least 2,000 copies of this album ar2 pur- 
chased by the public, we shall in future 
publish other albums containing orly un- 
published pictures. 


The Mcderate Party on the Rowlatt! Act. 


Mr. Montagu ought now to be sztis- 
fied, as the Moderate Party has pe :sed 
the following resolution at the recen’: 
meeting of the Committee of the All-India 
Moderate Conference : 


“The passing of the Rowlact Act in the face uf the 
unanimous opposition of the Indian public wis an 
unwise step and the Committee appeal to tie 3eere- 
tary of State to advise His Majesty to disallow it.” 


Uncovenanted Service Pensions. 


Inthe House of Commons on March 
31st Mz. Bennett pointed out that the 
present’ scale of pensions of Uncovenzated 
Services in India, was fixed in 1855. Fe 
recalled that the recommendation c: the 
Public Services Commission in this cc ance- 
tion had been confirmed in the Report 
on the Indian Constitutional Lef:rms, 
Part !7, Chapters X and XI,- para 320, 
page 203, and affirmed that nuch 
hardship was known to exist cwing 
the inadequacy of present pensiozs 10 
meet the enhanced cost of living. He urged 
the Secretary of State to take an ea‘ly 
opportunity of redressing this achnow- 
ledged grievance. Mr. Fisher in repl~ said 
that Mr. Montagu expected to hzve 
definite proposals from the Goveratr2nat of 
India in this connection very shortl; aid 
would deal with them withouz I-s5 of 
time. “Thisis all very good. Itis ory io 
be hoped however, that wher destiig 
with this important question the kerd 
cases of the Indian pensioners will rot be 
quite lost sight of, 
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State versus “ompany Management 

of Indian Railways. 

In the House of Commons in reply to 
Sir John Rees,,Mr. Fisher stated on April 
~, that Mr, Montagu had préposed that 
28 soon as convenient after tHe war there 
wuld be an enquiry in India regarding 
the desirability or otherwise on adminis- 
trative and financial grounds of modify- 

ag the present management of railways 
in India which were owned by the State 
“cut worked by companies domiciled in 
=ngland by incorporating these lines in ex- 
isting State-worked systems or converting 
tiem into separate State-worked lines or 
handing thera over to companies domiciled 
ic India. As usual the authorities choose 
to talk riddles when dealing with this very 
inportant question of the management of 
Lailwaysin India. Itis not quite intelli- 
gible to us why this should be the case and 
on what grounds the present contract 
wth the East Indian Railway Company, 
vtaich would have ended by December 31, 
1219, has just been renewed for another 
fire years. The statement of approximate 

-oss earnings of Indian railways publish- 
ed inthe Gazettéof India of April 19th 
g ves details of the railway working for the 
whole financial year from ist April, 1918, 
tc 31st March, 1919. The total earnings 
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amount to Rs. 75,78,80,000. It will 
be remembered that Sir William Meyer 
in his Budget speech for the year 
1918-19 estimated the total earnings at 
£47 million pouads or Rs. 70,50,08,000, 


so that they actually are better by Rs. 


5,28,72,000 than the Budget éstimate, 
while they are Rs. 6,77,63,6U05 better than 
the total earnings of the previous financial 
year. Only twe of the State Railways, 
viz., the Jodhpur-Hyderabad and the 
Jorhat Railways, show diminished earn- 
ings, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1917-18, all the other systems 
exhibiting a greater or less increase. In the 
case of the East Indian Railway the’ in- 
crease amounts to Rs. 170% lakhs; of the 


Great Indian Peninsula to Rs. 123% lakhs ; . 


of the Bombay Baroda to Rs. 7434 lakhs ; 
of the Bombay Baroda broad gauge to Rs, 
6614 lakhs ; and of the Bengal Nagpur to 
Rs, 484% lakhs. Compared with the pre- 
war year of 1913-14, the total earnings 
of the year under review are better by Rs. 
1,93484 lakhs. Thus it will be observed 
that Railways in India are not an unim- 
portant concern to the Government or for 
the matter of that to its people, and this is 
why we write again and again persisting 
on bringing the Railways completely under 
the control and management of the State. 








ERRATA 
Page 474 Column 1, 

IL. $8 9 for ‘with needed-++ fostered’ read ‘the needed irrigation works for agriculture 
were attended to. The fruit and flower gardens were also fostered to a degree of ex- 
ce etice.” 

Page 476, Col. 2, ‘ 


39. For ‘Thus the price’ etc, read ‘The price of’ etc. 
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MOTHER’S PRAYER : _ 


By Srr RABINDRANATH TAGORE. . 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR FROM HIS BENGALI ORIGINAL, 
COMPOSED 22 YEARS AGO. 


King Dhritareshtra.—The blind Kaurava King. 


Prince Duryodhana.—His son, who has just won in a game of chance by which his 
x Pandava cousins have lost their kingdom and accepted banishment. 


Queen Gendhari,—The mother of Duryodhana, 


N.B,—The italic a’§ in the proper names is to be pronounced long as @ in ‘‘far.” 


Dhritarashtra. 
You have attained what you sought. 
Duryodhana. : . 
‘ ‘I haye attained success. 
: Dhritarashtra. 
Are you happy? . 
Ms Duryodhana. 
? I am victorious., ° ? 
: Dhritarashtras 


I ask you again, what happiness had you in gain- 
ing an undivided kingdom. | 
Duryodhana. 
Sire, a Kshatriya’s thirst is not for happiness, but 
for victory,—the fiery wine victory- brewed from seething 
jealousy. Wretchedly happy we were when we lived in 
peace under the friendly dominance of our cousins, like in- 
glorious stains lying idle on the breast of the moon, while 
these Pandavas would milk the world of its wealth and 
allow us to share it with them in brotherly tolerance. But’ 
now, when they own defeat and are ready for banishment, 
Iam no longer happy,—but I am exultant. 
Dhritarashtra. 
Wretch, you forget that the Pandavas and 
Kauravas have the same forefathers. 


RALLY AVAL IFINLN UNA ¥ bas TE AT JUAN aviv v 
° 


‘ . Duryodhana. 


° Tt 3 was difficult to forget that, and therefore our 
inequalities rankled all the more in my heart. The moon 
of the midnight ig never jealous of the sun of the noon. 
But the struggleto share the horizon by both the orbs can 5 
not last forever. Thank heaven, that struggle is over and P 
we have attained at last the solitude of glory.. 7 

Dhritarashtra. S. % 2A 
The mean jealousy ! 
Duryodhana. 
* Jealousy is never mean, —it is in the nature of the 
great. Only grass can grow in crowded amity, not the 
gtant trees. Stars live in clusters, but the sun and moon . ‘ 
are lonely in their splendour. The pale moon of the 4 
Pandavas sets behind the forest shadows leaving the 


-new-risen sun of the Kauravas to rejoice. 





Dhritarashtra. 
But what is right has been defeated. 
Duryodhana. ; -: 
What is right for the rulers of men is not what is : 
right for the people. The people thrive in comradeship, 
but for a king those men are enemies who are his equals. 
They are obstacles when in front,-they are a terror when 
behind. There is no place for brothers or friends ina 
king’s polity ; its one solid foundation is, conquest. 
* Dhritarashtra. : 
I refuse -to call it conquest deceitiully to win in 
gambling. } 
* Duryodhana. e 
It is no shame for a-man not to challenge a tiger 
to fight on equal terms with teeth and nails. . Our 
weapons are those which lead us to success and not to 
suicide. Father, Iam proud of the end we have achieved 
and peiedoan feebly to regret the means. 
* Dhritarashtra: 
But justice— - 
Duryodhana. 
_ Only fools dream of justice before succesgis attain- 
ed, but those who are born to be kings rely upon their * 
power, merciless and unburdened by scruples. : 
Dhritarashtra. 


Your success has brought conn upon you a flood 
of calumny, loud and angry. 


.» MOTHER’S PRAYER 


- Duryodhana. ve 
It will take amazingly little time before the people 
shall know that Duryodhana is their king and has the 
power to crush calumny under foot. ° 


Dhritarashtra. ; 
Calumny dies ‘weary, dancing on the tongue-tips. 
Do not drite it into the secret shelter of the heart to grow 
in strength. 


Duryodhana. 
Unuttered defaming does not touch a king’s 
dignity. 1 care not if love is refused us, but insolenct shall 


- not be borne. Giving -of love depends upon the wish of 


the giver, and the poorest of the poor can indulge in such 
generosity. Let them squander it upon their pet cats and 
their tame dogs, and our good cousins the Pandavas, 
IT shall never envy them. But fear is the tribute I claim 


.for my royal throne. Father, only too leniently did you 


. for my sons then we might be saved. ButI have dipped 


lend your ears to those who slander your sons,—but if 
you still allow these pious friends of yours to continue in 
their revels of shrill denunciation at the cost of yourown 
children, then let us exchange our kingdom for the exile of 
our cousins, and go to the wilderness Tae happily 
friends are never cheap. 


’ Dhritarashtra. 
Jf my friends’ pious warnings could lessen my love 


my hands in the-mire of your infamy and lost my. sense of 
the good. I have heedlessly set fire for your sake to this 
ancient forest of our royal lineage,—So fearful is my love. 

With you clasped to my breast, we, like a double meteor, 

are plunging into a blind downfall. Therefore, doubt not 
in my father’s love; relax not your embracing arms till 
we reach the brink of annihilation. Beat your drums of 
victory, lift your banner of triumph. In this mad riot of 
exultant evil, brothers and friends will disperse and there 
will remain only the doomed father and the doomed son 
and God’s curse and nothing besides. * 


Enters Attendant. 
a Sire, Queen Gandhari asks for audience. 
Dhritarashtra. 
I shall wait for her. 
Duryodhana. 
Let me take my leave. ( Exit. ) 
Dhritrarashtra. 


Fly away ! For you cannot bear the fire of your 
mother’s presence. 


We 
ry 
Y 
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Enters Queen Gandhari, the mother of Daryodhana. 


; Gandhari.. 
*  Thave a prayer at your feet. 
; : Dhritarashtra. 
The utterance of your wish carries fulfilment. ° 
: Gandhari. 
The time has come to renounce him. 
Dhritarashtra. 
_* Whom, my queen ? 
‘ -Gandhari. 
Duryodhana. 
Dhritarashtra. 
Our own son, Duryodhana? , 
Gandhari. 
Yes ! 
Dhritarashtra. 
Terrible is this prayer from you, Mother of kings. 
Garidhari. ; 


This prayer is not only mine, it comes from the 
fathers of the Kauravas, who are in paradise. 


Dhritarashtra. . 
. The Divine Judge will punish him who has broken 
his laws. But I am his father. : 


. Gandhari. 

And am I not his mother ? Have I not borne him 
under my throbbing’ heart ? Yet I ask of you, renounce 
Duryodhana the unrighteous: 

« Dhritarashtra. 
And what will remain to us after that ? 
Gandharti. 
God’s blessing. 


? Dhritarashtra. 
And what will that bring to us? 


Gandhari. 


New afflictions. How' can we bear in our breast 
the double thorns of the pleasure of our son’s pfesence and 
the pride of our’ freshly acquired kingdom bought at the 
price of wrong? The Pandavas will never accept back 
from our hands the land which they have given up 
Therefore, ‘it is only meet for us to take upon our head 


“some great sorrow which will rob the wrong of its — 


reward. 
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Dhritarashtra. ; 
Queen, you are inflicting fresh pain upon thé heart 
already rent. : 
; Gandhari. : . 


sire, the punishment imposed upon our son will be 
more ours, than his. When the judge is callous of the pain 
that he inflicts he has not the right to judge. Andif you 
withdraw judgment from your own son to-save yourself 
pain, then all the culprits ever punished at: your hands © 
will cry for vengeance against you at God’s throne—for 
had not they also their fathers ? , 


: Dhritarashtra. : 

No more of this, Queen, I pray you. Our son is 
renounced by God and that is why I cannot renounce him. 
To save hin is no longer in my power, and therefore my 
consolation is to share his guilt and to go down the path 
of destruction with him —his solitary companion. What 
has been done is done, and what must follow, let follow. 

(Exit. ) ¥ 


Gandhari. . » 


Be calm, my heart, and patiently wait for God’s 
judgment.. The ‘oblivious night wears on, the morning of 
reckoning comes, and time wakes up to mend its rents. 
The thundering roat of its chariot I can hear. Woman, 
bow your head down to the dust, and for your sacrifice 
fling on its way your heart to be trampled under its 
wheels. And then the darkness wil] shroud the sky, the ° 
earth will tremble, and a wailing will rend the air. And 
then will come the end silent and ertiel, the terrible peace, 
and a great forgetting, the awful extinction of hatred, the 
supreme deliverance rising from the fire of death. 


LESSONS FROM THE CAREER OF SHIVAJI 


$1. Survaji's POLICY HOW ‘FAR dom” at the expense of his neighbours. 
TRADITIONAL. “Indeed, the Sanskrit law-books ley down 


HIVAJU’S state policy, like bis admini- such a course as the necessary accomplish- 
S strative system, was not very new. . ment ofa true Kshatriya chief. In more 


From time immemorial it had been the Tecent times it had also been the practice 
aim of the typical Hindu king to set out of the Muhammadan sovereigns in North 
early every autumn* to “extend his king- India and the Deccan alike. But these 

conquerors justified their territorial ag- 


* Manu, vii. 99:100, 182. grandisement by religious motives. Ac- 
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cording to the Quranic law, there cannot 
be peace between a Muhammadan king 
and his, neighbouring ‘infidel’? States. 
The latter are dar-ul-harb or legitimate 
seats.of war, anditis the Mifslim king’s 
duty to slay and plunder in them till they 
aceept the true faith and become dar-ul- 
islam, after which they will become entitl- 
ed to his protection.} 

‘The coincidence between Shivaji’s 
foreign policy and that of a Quranic 
sovereign is so complete that both the 
history of Shivaji by his courtier Krishnaji 
Anant.and the Pefsian official history of 
Bijapur use exactly the same word, mulk- 
giti, to describe such raids into neighbour- 
ing countries as a regular political ideal. 
The only difference was that in theory at 
least, an orthodox Muslim king was 
bound to spare the other Muslim States in 
his path and not to spoil or shed the blood 
of true believers, while Shivaji (as well as 
the Peshwas after him) carried on his 
mealk-giri into all neighbouring States, 
Hindu no less than Islamic, and squeezed 
‘rich Hindus as mercilessly as he did 
Muhammadans. Then again, the ortho- 
dox Islamic kings in theory at least, aimed 
at the annexation and conversion of the 
other States, so that after the short sharp 
agony of conquest was over the latter 
enjoyed peace like the regular parts of his 
dominion. But the object of Shivaji’s mi- 
litary enterprises, unless his court-histo- 
riatSabhasad has misrepresented it, was 
not annexation but mere plunder, or to 
quote his very words, “The Maratha 
farees should feed themselves at the ex- 
pense of foreign countries for eight months 
every year, and levy blackmail” (p. 29). 

Thus, Shivaji’s power was exactly 
similar in origin and theory to the power 
of the Muslim States in India and else- 
where, and he only differed from them in 
the use of that power. Universal tolera- 
tion and equal justice and protection were 
the distinctive features of the permanently 
occupied portion of his swaraj, as we have 
shown elsewhere. 


§2. Causes oF SHIvAjI’S FAILURE 
TO BUILD AN ENDURING STATE. . 


Why did Shivaji fail to create an endur- 
ing State? Why did the Maratha nation 
stop short of the final accomplishment of 


+ For a detailed account and authorities, History 
of Aurangzib, iii, 284-298. ; : 
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their union and dissolve before they had 
consolidated into an absolutely compact 
political body ? 

An obvious cause was, no 
shortness of his reign, barely ten years 
after the findl rupture with the Mughals 
in 1670. But this does not furnish the 
true explanation of his failure. t is doubt- 
ful if with a’ very much longer time at his 
disposal he could have averted the ruin 
which befell the Maratha State under the 
Peshwads, for the same moral canker was 
at work among his people in the 17th 
ceritury asin the 18th. The first danger 
of the new Hindu kingdom established by 
him in the Deccan layin the fact that the 
national glory and prosperity resulting 
from the victories of Shivaji and Baji Rao 
I. created a reaction in favour of Hindu 
orthodoxy ; it accentuated caste distinc- 
tions and ceremonial purity of daily rites, 
which ran counter to the homogeneity 
and simplicity of the poor and politically 
depressed early Maratha society. Thus, his 
political success sapped’ the ‘main founda- 
tion of that success. 

In the security, power and wealth en- 
gendered: by their independence, the 
Marathas ofthe 18th century forgot the 
past record of Muslim persecution ; the 
social grades turned against ‘each other. 
The Brahmans living east of the Sahyadri 
despised those living west, the men of the 
hills despised their brethren of the plains, 


because they could now do so with impu- ~ 


nity. The head of the State, though a 
Brahman, was despised by his other 
Brahman servants,—because the first 
Peshwa’s great-grand-father’s great-grand- 


’ father had once been lower in society than 


the Poona Brahmans’ great-grand-fathers’ 
great-grand-fathers ! While Chitpavan 
Brahmans were waging social war with 
the Deshastha Brahmans, a bitter jealousy 
raged between the Brahman ministers and 


. governors and the Prabhu Kayastha sec- 
retaries. Wehave unmistakable traces of 


it as early as the reign of Shivaji, though 
it never led to an open rupture in his 
Court like the Shia-Sunni rivalry in the 
camp of Aurangzib.* ‘Caste grows by 
fission.” It is antagonistic to national 
union. In proportion as Shivaji’s ideal of 
a Hindu swaraj was based on orthodoxy, 
it contained within itself the seed of its 
own death. As Rabindranath Tagore re- 
marks: 

“A temporary enthusiasm sweeps over 


doubt, the - 
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the country and we imagine that it has 
been united; but the rents and holes in 
our body social do their work secretly ; 
we cannot retain any noble idea long. 

“Shivaji aimed at preserving the rents ; 

‘he wished to save from Mughal aitack a 
Hindu society of which ceremonial disting- 
tions and dsolation of castes are the very 
breath of life. He wdnted to make this 
heterogeneous society triumphant over 
all India! He wove ropes of sand; he 
attempted the impossible. It is beyond 
the power of any man, it is opposed to 
the divine law of the universe, to establish 
the swaraj of such a caste-ridden, isolat- 
ed, internally-torn sect over a vast 
continent like India.’’* 

There was no attempt at well-thought- 
out organised communal improvement, 
spread ofeducation, or unification of the 
people, either under Shivaji or under the 
Peshwas. The cohesion. of the peoples in 
the Maratha State was not organic but 
artificial, accidental, and therefore pre- 
carious. It was solely dependent on the 
ruler’s extraordinary - personality and 
disappeared when, the country ceased to 
produce supermen. 

A government of personal discretion 
is, by its very nature, uncertain. This 


uncertainty reacted fatally on the adminis- . 


tration. However well planned the 
machinery and rules might be, the actual 
conduct of the administration was marr- 
ed by inefficiency, sudden changes and 
official corruption, because nobody felt 
secure of his post or of the due apprecia- 
tion of his merit. This has-been the bane 
of all autocratic States in the East and 
the West alike, except where the autocrat 
has been a “hero as king’? or where a 
high level of education, civilisation and 
national spirit among the people has 
reduced the evil. 


§ 3. NEGLECT OF THE ECONOMIC 
FACTOR BY THE MARATHAS. 


The Maratha rulers neglected the econo- 
mic development of the State. Some of 
them did, no doubt, try to save the 
peasantry from illegal exactions, .and to 
' this extent they promoted agriculture. 
But commerce was subjected to frequent 
harassment by local officers and the 


traders could never be certain of freedom _ 


* From his Rise and Fall of the Sikh Power, as 
translated by me in the Modern Review, April 1911. 


BED 


of movement and security of their rigkts 
on mere payment of the legal rate of duty. 
The internal resources of a small provirze 
with no industry, little trade, a ster le 
soil, and am agriculture dependent upon 
scanty and precarious rainfall,—could not 
possibly support the large army that 
Shivaji kept or the imperial position ard 
world-dominion to which the Pesh-vas 
aspired. . 

The necessary expenses of the S:ate 
could be met, and all the parts of tae 
body politic could be held together cn_y 
by a corstant flow of nroney from outsije 
its own borders, iie., by a regular succcs.- 
sion of raids. As the late Mr. G. X, 
Gokhale laughingly told me when describ- 
ing the hardships of the present rigid land 
assessment in the Bombay Presideacy, 
“Vott see, the land revenue did not matter 
much under Maratha rule. In those cld 
days, when the crop failed, our people 
used to sally forth with their horses and 
spears and bring back enough booty 20 
feed them for the next two or three years. 
Now they have to starve on their orn 
lands.” : 

Thus, by the character ef his State, tae 
Maratha’s hands were turned against 
everybody and everybcdy’s hands were 
turned against him. It is the Nemesis af 
a Krieg-staat to move ina vicious circe. 
It must wage war pesiodically ifitis zo 
get itsfood ; but war, when waged asa 
normal method of supply, destroys ° in- 
dustry and wealth in the invading ard 
invaded countries alike, and ultima-ey 
defeats the very end of such wars. Praze 
is death to a Krieg-staat; but peace is 
the very life-breath of wealth. The Kriez. 
staat, therefore, kills the goose that 1a7s 
tke golden eggs. Totake an illustrat oa, 
Shivaji’s repeated plunder of Surat seared 
away tradeand wealth from that city, ard 
his second raid (in 1670) brought him mu-h 
less booty tian his first, and a few years 


later the constant dread of Maratha in- 


cursion entirely impoverished Surat ard 
effectually dried up this source of supoly. 
Thus, from the economic point of view, 
the Maratha State had no stable basis ro 
normal means of growth within itself, 


§4, EXCESS OF FINESSE AND INTRIGUE 


Lastly, the Marathas trusted too mach 
to finesse. They did not realise that wita- 
outa certain amount of fidelity to oro- 
mises no society can hold together. 


vd 
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Stratagem and falsehood may have been 
necessary at the birth Of their State, but it 
was continued during the maturity of their 
power. No oge could rely on the promise 
of a Maratha’ minister or the‘ssurance of 
a Maratha general. Witness*the long and 
fimally fruitless negotiations of the English 
merchants with Shivaji for compensation 
for the loss of their Rajapur factory. 
The Maratha Government could not 
always be relied on to abide by their 
treaty obligations. - . 

Shivaji, and to a lesser extent, Baji Rao 
I,, preserved arf admirable balance be- 
tween war and diplomacy. But the latter- 
day Marathas lost this practical ability. 
They trusted too much to diplomatic 
trickery, as if empire were a- pacific game 
of chess. Military efficiency wasneglected, 
war at the right moment and in the right 
fashion was avoided, or, worse still, their 
forces were frittered away in unseasonable 
campaigns and raids conducted as a 
fnatter of routine, and the highest politi- 
cal wisdom was believed to consist in 
raj-karan or diplomatic intrigue. Thus, 
while the Maratha spider was weaving 
his endless cobweb of hollow alliances and 
diplomatic counter-plot, the mailed fist 
of Wellesley was thrust into his laboured 
but flimsy tissue of state-craft, and: bya 
few swift and judicious strokes his defence 
and scréen was torn away and his power’ 
left faked and helpless. In rapid succes- 
sién the Nizam was disarmed, Tipu was 
crushed,.and the Peshwa was enslaved. 
While Sindhia and Holkar were dreaming 
the dream of the overlordship of all India, 
they suddenly awoke to find that even 
their local independence was gone. The 
man of ‘action, the soldier-statesman, 
always triumphs over the mere scheming 
Machiavel. . 


§ 5. CHARACTER OF SHIVAJI, 

Shivaji’s private life was *marked by a 
high standard of morality. He was a 
devoted son, a loving father and an atten- 
tive husband, though he did not rise above 
the ideas and usage of his age, which 
allowed a plurality of wives and the keep- 
ing of concubines even among the priestly 


caste, not to speak of- warriors and kings. : 


Intensely religious from his very boyhood, 
by instinct and training alike, he remained 
throughout life abstemious, free from vice, 
devoted to holy men, and passionately 
fond of hearing scripture readings and 
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sacred stories and songs. But religion 
remained with him anever fresh fountain 
of right conduct and generosity ; it did 
not obsess his mind nor harden him into 
a bigot. The. sincerity of his taith is 


proved by his impartial respect for the» 


holy men of all sects (Muslim as ‘ntich as 
Hindu) and toleration of all creeds. His 
chivalry to women And strict enforcement 
of morality in his camp was a wonderin 
that age and has extorted the admiration 
of hostile critics like Khafi Khan. 
He had the born leader’s personal mag- 
netism and threw a_ spell over all who 
knew him, drawing the best elements of 
the country to his side and winning the 
most devoted service from his officers, 
while his dazzling victories and ever ready 
_smile made him the idol of his soldiery. 
His royal gift of judging character was 
otie of the main causes of his sticcess, as 
his selection of generals‘and governors, 
diplomatists and secretaries was never at 
fault, and his administration, both civil 
and military, was unrivalled for efficiency. 
How well he deserved to be king is proved 
by his equal treatment and justice to all 
men within his realm, his protection and 
endowment of all religions, his ‘care for 
the peasantry, and his remarkable fore- 
. thought in making all arrangements and 
planning distant campaigns. 


d 


t 
His army organisation was a model of 


efficiency ; everything was provided for 
beforehand and kept in its proper place 
under a proper care-taker; an exéellent 
spy system supplied him in advance with 
the most minute information about the 
theatre of his intended campaign; divi- 
sions of his army were combined or dis- 
persed at will over long distances without 
failure ; the enemy’s pursuit or obstruc- 
tion was successfully met and yet the 
booty was rapidly and safely conveyed 
home without any loss. His inborn 
military genius.is proved by his instinc.- 
tively adopting that system of warfare 
- which was most suited to the racial 
character of his soldiers, the nature of the 
country, the weapons of the age, and the 
internal condition of his enemies. His 
light cavalry, stiffened with swift-footed 
infantry, was irresistible in the age of 
Aurangzib. More than a century after 
his death, his blind imitator Daulat Rao 
Sindhia continued the same tactics when 
the English had galloper guns for field 
action and most of the Deccan towns 


i 


? 
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were walled round* and provided with 
defensive artillery, and he therefore failed 
ignominiously. 
§ 6.. SHIVAjI's POLITICAL IDEAL AND 
i, 2 DIFFICULTIES. 
Did Shivaji merely found a Krieg-staat 


1é, a gowernment that lives and grows © 


only by war? Was he merely an entrepre- 
neur of rapine, a Hindu edition of Ala- 
uddin Khilji or Timur ? 

I think it would not be fair to take this 
view. For one thing, he never had peace 
to work out his political ideal. The whole 
of his short life was one struggle with 
enemies, a period of preparation and not 
of fruition. All his attention was necessari- 
‘ly devoted to meeting daily dangers with 
daily expedients and he had not the chance 
of peacefully building up a well-planned 
political edifice. His record is incomplete, 
and we cannot confidently deduce his poli- 
tical aim from his actual achievement. 
It would be more correct to conjecture it 
from indirect sources like his regulations, 
though this class of materials is scanty 
and often inconclusive. 

_In the vast Gangetic valley and 
the .wide Desh country rolling  east- 
wards through the Deccan, Nature has 
fixed no boundary to States. ‘Their size 
changes with daily changes in their 
strength as compared with their neigh- 


bours’, There can be no stable equili-~ 


brium among them for more than a gener- 
ation. Each has to push the others as 
much for self-defence as for aggression. 
- Each must be armed and ready to invade 
the others, if it does not wish to bein- 
vaded and absorbed by them. Where fric- 
tion with neighbours is the normal state 
of things, a huge armed force, sleepless 
vigilance, and readiness to strike the first’ 
blow are the necessary conditions of the 
‘very existence of a kingdom. The evil 
could be remedied only by the establish- 


ment of a universal empire throughout the | 


country from sea to sea. 

Shivaji could not fora moment be sure 
of the pacific disposition or fidelity. to 
treaty of the Delhi Government. The past 
history of the Mughal expansion into the 
Deccan since the days of Akbar, was a 
warning to him. The imperial policy of 
annexing the whole of South India was 


Be Owen’s Selections from Wellington's Desp. 284, 
9. 
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* government of Bijapur. 
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ttnmistakable to Shiva as to Adil Sha. dr 
Qutb Shah. Its completion was only a 
question of time, and every Deccani Pcwer 
was bound to wage eternal, warfare with 
the Mughals if it wished to exist. Herce 
Shivaji lost ho chance of robbing Mughal 
territory in the Deccan. 7 
With Bijapur his relations were scrre- 
what different. He could raise his head 9r 


‘expand his domiaion only at the exprnse 


of Bijapur. Rebellion against his li2ge- 
lord was the necessary condition of Lis 
being. But when, about 1662, an under- 
standing was effected between him ard 
the Adil Shahi ministers, he gave tp 
molesting the heart of the -Bijapur k.uz- 
dom. With the Bijapuri barons whose 
fiefs lay close to his dominions, he had, 
however, to wage war till he had wrest: d 
Kolhapur, North Kanara and Souh 
Konkan from their hands. In the Karna- 
tak division, viz, the Dharwar and B:1- 
gaum districts, this contest was stil ua- 
decided when he died. With the provinc?s 
that lay across the path of his natural 
expansicn he could not be at peace, thoash 
he did not wish to challenge the cen:ral 
TRis attitude was 
changed’ by the death of Ali IT in 1672, 
the accession of the boy Sikandar Adil 
Shah, the faction fights between r-val 
nobles at the capital, and the visible ds. 
solution of the Governnfent. But Shivujl 
helped Bijapur greatly during the Mughal 
invasions of 1679. 


§ 7. Hys Greatness Lay IN HIS INFLUENCE 
ON THE SPIRIT. 


Shivaji’s real greatness lay in his char- 
acter and practical ability, rather than .n 
originality of conception or length of 
political vision. Unfailing insight into tie 
character of others, efficiency of arraure- 
ments, and instinctive perception of what 
was practicable and most profitable under 
the circtumstances,—these were the ca.ses 
of his sticcess in life. To these must be 
added his personal morality and loftiness 
of aim, which drew to his side the dest 
minds of his community, while his univ: r- 
sal toleration and insistence on ecual 
justice gave contentment to all class2s 
subject to his rule. He strenuously miia- 
tained order and enforced moral luvs 
throughout his own dominions, and tie 
people were happier under him than clse- 
where. aoe 

His splendid success fired the imag-na- 
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tion of his contemporaries, and his name 
became a spell calling the Maratha race to 
a new life. His kingdom was lost within 
nine years of hisdeath. But the imperish- 
able achievement of his life was the weld- 
ing of the Marathas into a’ nation, and 
hts most precious legacy was the spirit 
<hat he breathed into his people, 

The mutual conflict and internal weak- 


ness of the three Muslim Powers of the’ 


Decean were, no doubt, contributory 
causes of the rise of Shivaji. But his suc- 
cess sprang froma higher source than the 
incompetence of his enemies. I regard him 
as the last great constructive genius and 
nation-builder that the Hindu race has 
produced. His system was his own crea- 
tion and, unlike Ranjit Singh, he took no 
foreign aid in his administration. His 
army was drilled and commanded by his 
owy people and not by Frenchmen. What 
he huilt lasted long; his institutions were 
looked up to with admiration and emula- 
tion even a century later in the palmy 
days of the Peshwas’ rule. 

Shivaji was illiterate; he learnt no- 
thing by reading. He built up his kingdom 


and government before visiting any royal . 


court, civilised city, or organised camp. He 
received no help or counsel from any experi- 
enced minister or general." But his native 
genius, alone and unaided, enabled him to 
found a compact* kingdom, au invincible 
army, and a grand and beneficent system 
of administration. : Ps 
Before his rise, the Maratha’ race was 
scattered like atoms through many Deccani 
kingdoms. He welded them into a mighty 
nation. And he achieved this in the teeth 
af the opposition of four mighty Powers 
like the Mughal empire, Bijapur, Portu- 
gtiese India, and the Abyssinians of Janjira. 
No other Hindu has shown such capacity 
in modern times, The materialistic Mar- 
atha authors of the bakhars fave given us 
a list of Shivaji’s legacy,—so many ele- 


* His early tutor, Dadaji Kond Dev, was a Brah- 
man well versed in the Shastras and estate manage- 
ment. He could only teach Shivaji how to be a good 
revenue collector or accountant. Shivaji’s institu- 
tions, civil and military, could not have been inspired 
by Dadaji. ° 
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phants, horses, soldiers, slaves, jewels, gold 
and silver, and even spices and raisins ! 
But they have not mentioned Shivaji’s 
greatest gift to posterity, viz., the. new 
life of the Maratha race. - : 

Before he came, the Marathas were mere 
hireliags, mere servants of aliens. They 
served the State, byt had no lot or part in 
its management; they shed their liteblood 
in the army, but were denied any share in 
the conduct of war or peace, They were 
always subordinates, never leaders. 

Shivaji was the first to challenge 
Bijapur and Delhi and thus teach his coun- 
trymen that it was possible for them to be 
independent leaders in war. Then, he 
founded a State and taught his people 


‘a 


that they were capable of administering a- ° 


kingdom in allits departments. He has 
proved by his example that the Hindu race 
can build a nation, founda State, defeat 
enemies; they can conduct their own 
defence; they can protect and promote 
literature and art, commerce and industry; 
they can maintain navies and ocean-trad- 
ing fleets of their own, and conduct naval 
battles on equal terms with foreigners. He 
taught the modern Hindus to rise to the 
full stature of their growth. 

He has proved that the Hindu race can 
still produce not only jamaitdars ( non- 
commissioned officers) and chitaises (clerks), 
but also rulers of men, and even a king of 
kings (Chhatrapati.) The Emperor Jahan- 
gir cut the Akshay Bat tree of Allahabad 
down to its roots and hammered a red-hot 
iron cauldron on toits stump. He flatter- 
ed himself that he had killed it. But lo! 
ina year the tree began to grow again 
and pushed the heavy obstruction to its 
growth aside ! 

Shivaji has shown that the tree of Hin- 
duism is not really dead, that it can rise 
from beneath the seemingly crushing load 


of centuries of political bondage, exclusion ° 


from the administration, and legal repres- 
sion; it can put forth new leaves and 
branches ; it can again lift upits head to 
the skies. 


e JADUNATH SARKAR 
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. OUR PART IN THE LEAGUE OF’ NATIONS 


OWARDS the end of January President 
Wilson, opening the discussion on the 
League of Nations at Paris, said: 

“The select classes of mankind are no longer the 
governors of mankind. The fortunes of mankind 
areinthe hands of the plain people of the whole 
world. Satisfy them, and you have justified their 
confidence. Not only that, you have established 
peace. Fail to satisfy them, and no arrangement 
youcan make will either set up or steady the peace 
of the world.” 

When he said this, he did not mean 
only the people of America or Britain or 
France. He was not thinking merely of 
democratic and self-governing countries. 
In this twentieth century, with the means 
of communication by land and sea 

, thrown open to the humblest as well as to 
the highest, and the influence of education 

_ penetrating everywhere, so that the most 
illiterate even is affected by it, we are— 
everyone of us—alive to-day in a more 
spacious manner than our ancestors ever 
“were. We have the opportunity and the 
ability to influence the-life not only of our 
community, but of our country and the 
world, While statesmen have their.duty, 
so have we. If we do not seriously apply 
our minds to the problems that face the 
world to-day and try conscientiously to 

_ discharge our responsibility, the noblest 
scheme that the wit of man or the wisdom 
of God can devise is foredoomed to failure. 
We have our part, therefore, in the League 
of Nations, and the object of this article is 
to make clear what that part is. 

But, first of all, a word must be said on 
the general question of the League of 
Nations. What precisely is the League of 
Nations? Inthe meantime it is only a 
proposal, not yet an accomplished fact. 
Details are still being elaborated, but here 
it is unnecessary to deal with details. The 
main idea of the propesal is that of a vol- 
untary union of nations for the preserva- 
tion of good order and the maintenance of 
peace, an agreement on the part of the 
different states concerned to respect one 
another, to keep faith with one another, 
to live and let live. To make this agree- 
ment effective, it is proposed to institute a 
kind of international police. There will be 


a central authority to which decisions can 
be referred, and whose decisions will be 
enforced. - . 

Man is a social animal of a high orZer. 
Starting from the natural union of ~he 
family, he has. gradyally progressed 
towards wider and wider unions, culmin- 
ating hituerto in the state or nation or 
empire. It is believed that” long ego, 
before any of these wider unions had been 
organised, men fought for their indivic aal 
and family rights much as the lower 
animals do. To this day, in some cut- 
lying parts of the world which the arm of 
the law does not reach, or reaches only 
with difficulty, men are often temptec tg 
fallback, and sometimes do fall back, 
upon the old savage custom according to 
which each man was a Jaw unto himeelf, 
The practice of punishment, by unautror- 
ised persons without a legal trial is called 
lynch law, after a North American farmer 
named Lynch.who once in this way chased 
a thief and having caught him tied him to 
atree and flogged him. ,Lynch law, jer- 
haps, was the general practice in ore- 
historic times. With the very dawz.of 
civilisation, however, restraint begaa to 
be put ypon individuals for the benefiz of 
the community. A definite law of revenge, 
for example, was evolved which lim?ted 
the damages an injured man might clzim. 
He should not ask more than an eye for 
aneye, ora tooth for a tooth. Step by 
step, in one country and another, a code 
oflaws was framed. Men found it was 
convenient and for the common goo. to 
take the rigtt or duty of punishment 
largely if not entirely out of the hands of 
private persons, and entrust it to some 
more or less impartial authority. Thus 
gradually grew up our system of law- 
courts and judges, of police and pr sons 
and jails. 

In the proposed League of Nations, if it 
takes effect, an endeavour will be made to 
apply to the mutual relations of orga“ ised 
states the same principles as now rul2 the 
mutual relations of individuals within 
those states. Up to the present it is a 
kind of iynch law that has prevailed in the 
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rautual intercourse of nations. From time 
vo time in the past attempts had been 
made at international agreements. It was 
thought that thus something had been 
accomplished towards humapising the art 
cf war, that in virtue of those agreements 
wat had been made a more civilised thing 
=nan in the barbarous days of old. How 
vain the thought was we all know! 
DSesides, no system of sotnd international 
iaav has ever yet been established to which 
che nations generally have given their ad- 
herence. Itistogo away with lynch law 
amongst the nations that it is proposed 
t> form this new league. It is to abolish 
the practice*by which each nation that 
thinks itself aggrieved sits as judge in its 
own case and, if it is strong enough, 
inflicts upon the supposed offender the 
ptinishment it thinks deserved, it is to 
prevent nations and empires making war 
oa others when they think it right to do 
so, itis to introduce a system of common 
lew amongst the nations, to organise a 
police force that shall control all states 
z_ike, to set up a tribunal to whose deci- 
sions all alike must bow, that it is propos- 
ed to form a league of the nations of the 
whole world. Not only this. It is intend- 
ed that this league shall-be something 
miore than a negative thing, settling dis- 
. putes and maintajning peace. Its ardent 
supporters are hopeful that it may be a 
useful instrument for making co-operation 
between the different peoples, in industrial 
exterprise and other good works, a prac. 
ticable and a real thing. . 
Now, itisa matter of grave concern to 
us all what attitude we take to the 
League of Nations. If,on the one hand, 
we take the right path in dealing with 
tris question, we shall contribute some- 
thing to the progress and happiness of our 
race; in hackneyed phrase, we shall be 
“Soing our bit’? towards ‘ringing into 
actual existence the new heaven and the 
new earth of which some have seen a 
v:sion, and for which so many, through 
these past four dreadful years, have been 
longing and praying. If, on the other 
hand, we take the wrong path, we shall 
prove ourselves the enemies of true civilisa- 
tion, we shall be doing our best to put 
back the hands of the clock, to retard 
the onward march of mankind. what, 


then, is the path we ought to tread, what. 


is the part we have to play in relation to 
this problem ? 
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If we begin by emphasising the adjec- 


tive used in our first rough definition of. 


the idea, we shall get a clue to the answer. 
The proposed League of Nations is to be 
a voluntary union. Thisis the essence of 
it. Vet we speak asifit would bea league 
einbrdcing all the nations of the world. 
This is the hope of those wo advocate 
the League. They believe that, if once 
such a confederacy is established, ifa 
certain number of states make a beginning 
on a voluntary basis, and work out 
the idea well, substituting devotion to 
the common cause for that narrow patrio- 
tism which, with all that has been good in 
it, has yet so disfigured the pages of past 
history, then gradually other states will 


of their own free-will ask to be admitted‘ ¢ 


to the League, untilin course of time the 
whole family of men shall be gathered 
under one flag, and all minor loyalties 
shall be merged in a common loyalty to 
the United States of the World. This is 
the end aimed at and hoped for ; but it is 
tocome about by voluntary agreement. 
And itis to be an agreement of states, 
not of statesmen or diplomatists, not of 
emperors or kings. 

On these terms we see at-once how the 


time is not yet ripe for India as a nation- 


to be a partner in the League. According 
to present intentions, only nations that 


‘are fully self-governing are to be admitted. 


Probably, on the whole, India herself 
would not want the present Government 
of India to decide for her the matter of 
her entering the League of Nations. Its 
a question for the people of India to decide, 
and as yet the machinery is not in exis- 
tence for ascertaining the people’s mind. 
For.the present, therefore, India cannot 
decide. But the time is coming when 
India must decide. For that time we have 
got to prepare. It is not too soon to 
make a beginning. We have a part to 
play even now. Whether astate or nation 
has the opportunity for formal self-expres- 


sion or not, its general trend oflife depends 


upon the spirit of the fatnilies and the 
individuals that compose it. Psycholo- 
gists will tell us that the spirit ofa state 
is a different thing from the spirit of its 
separate familiees. Different, yes ; but not 
alien to it. The spirit of a nation depends 
upou the spirit of its members. This is 
true, whatever be its form of government. 
In order, then, to fit ourselves and our 
country for a placein the proposed League, 
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this first of allis required of us, that we 
embrace the idea of the League of Nations 
with willing hearts and minds. And what 
is that idea ? 

There is a fine English word for the 
state which seems to have come into use 
in this connection in England at thé time 
of Gliver Cromwell. 4f we look up our 
English history, we shall probably find 
that the chapter which tells of Cromwell’s 
regime is headed “The Commonwealth.” 
The first experiment in thorough-going 
democracy made by the British people 
was not a very success{ul experiment, but 
there was a good idea at the back of it. 
Men desired to share with one another all 
the good things that come from living 
together as an organised state. They 
believed there was such a thing as 
common wealth, wealth—that is to say— 
or well-being that was common to all, 
and that existed onlyin so far as it was 
actually shared by the members of the 
community asa whole. To-day we have 
reached a further stage, when we speak of 
the commonwealth of nations. But, asin 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, only those 
truly took their place in the common- 
wealth, in the State, who recognised that 
there was such a thingas common wealth, 
who lived not to aggrandise themselves 
but to advance the common interests of 
their people, so to-day only those nations 
can fitly take their placein the common- 
wealth of the world which recognise that 
there is sucha thing as common wealth, 
that indeed the most precious things of 
life are the things that nations like indivi- 
duals can share with one another, yes, 
that depend for their very existence upon 
the common life, the pursuit of common 
interests and common ideals. This is 
the great idea that has inspired the pro- 
posal for a league of nations. This is the 
idea that we are asked to embrace. Are 
we ready for it ? 

Some think it necessary for eastern 
peoples who in modern times have reach- 
ed anew consciousness of nationhood to 
pass through similgr stages to those 
exhibited in the gradual evolution of 
western states, Such thought is now 
antiquated.and out of date. It was never 
a very reasonable contention. Just as 
the hospital patient of to-day passes 
through no intermediate stages, but 
enjoys forthwith—provided he has the 
faith to accept them—the use of chloro- 
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form and all the other fruits of past 
labours in the field of surgery the wide 
world over, so—given the right spirit, the 
faith to make the venture—a people may 
pass at a hound, without innuimerable 
intermediate stages, from a lower to a 
higher civilisation. We have seen iz iu 
the case of Japan, whose people, caste- 
ridden sixty years ago, have so effectuc lly, 
through patriotic self-sacrifice of a most 
marvellous description, exorcised the evil 
spirit of unbrotherliness, andas a uczited 
nation have made sugh unprecedeated 
strides, that already they are reckoned as 
one of the ‘‘five great powers.” The same 
spirit is needed in every “other people 
aspiring to greatness. Given that scvirit, 
such marvellous development is pos:ible 
again. Wemayin the future see some- 
thing even more wonderful. The world 
has moved so fast and so far during the 
five years just gone, that the ideals of 
Japan are already out of date. Thejr 
defects are manifest. Ours must be a 
loftier patriotism. Why? Because we 
have seen a vision of something higher 
and better than Japan coyld possibly sce 
fifty years ago. And we cannot be dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision witout 
permanently suffering the consequezces. 
So is it with the individual. Soisit with 
the nation. Itis essential, therefore, that 
with the vision of the United States of 
Mankind shining before our eyes India’s 
development shall be on broader lines and 
in harmony with a deeper spirit. 

The’idea of nationality was at one time 
a broadening influence, an inspiring con- 
ception. To backward peoples it may 
still be an uplifting thought. But we save 
seen beyond it. It is not to be desired, 
then, that India shall go through a long 
apprenticeship during which the idea of 
nationelity—now a narrow one for every 
person of real culture—is bound to work 
much evil as well as perhaps some 
good. In the past it has wrought oth 
good and evil. In the future—with the 
possible exception indicated, namely, of 
people who are out of the swim c: the 
world’s life—it must be more fruitful of 
evil than of good. And what is to take 
its place? There is another idea which 
has wrought some good in the world, 
and also very much evil—the idea cfim- 
perialism. This, too, has become for every 
right-minded man and woman a ne-row 
idea, almost one of sinister impor-. It 
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is to this we owe. the bloodshed of these 
dark years, with all its attendant horrors, 
with all the nameless atrocities no sane 
person had ever dreamt to lee possible. 
“The idea of imperialism, as ane inspiration 


_ toe high living and noble service, is also 


Lead 


dead, and must be discarded for ever. 
In the future the nation, and likewise the 
empire, that confines its thought to itself 
and its own narrow interests, as opposed 
to the interests of the whole race of men, 
will assuredly reap from the narrow idea 
of nationality amd the narrow idea of 
imperialism more evil than good. And 
so, if we wogld make the most of the 
opportunity the present world-situation 
attords, it is imperative that with willing 
hearts and minds we embrace the great 
idea that lies behind the proposal fora 
league of nations,—that is to say, that 
we rise above the narrow patriotism of 
country and of empire to the broad con- 
ception of the Patriotism of Humanity. 

It. is claimed that India is a land of 
ancient spiritual ideals. That the claim 
is not an empty one sayings like these 
from the Bhagawadgita show :— 

“Janaka and others attained to perfection 
through action ; then, having an eye to the welfare 
of the world, thou mayst perform action.” 

-“As the ignorant act from attachment to action, 
O Bharata, so should the wise act without attach- 
ment, desiring the welfare of the world.” 

“Rishis, their sins destroyed, their duality, their 
selves controlled, intent upon the welfare of all be- 
ings, obtain the peace of the Eternal.” ° 

If desire of any kind is sanctioyed by 
the Gita, it is desire which is directed, 
not to personal or national ends but only 
to the good of humanity, the advance- 


ment of the whole world. The idea that - 


lies behind the league of nations scheme 
is, thercfore, not a new idea in India. And 
because it is not new, because it is at 
least as old as the Gita, no patriotism is 
worthy of India’s continued’ and whole- 
hearted enthusiasm which does not con- 
cern itself with the good of every branch 
of the human race. It ought not to be 
so difficult for India as for some other 
countries to take this comprehensive and 
cosmopolitan view. 

Of course it is not easy, especially in 
these days when love of country burns 
within many breasts with all the ardour 
of a new-found passion, to get away from 
the narrow kind of patriotism. Indian, 
English, Scotch,—we are all proud of our 
own people, proud of our past history— 
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at least of some of it, proud of all that 
is good in the spirit of ourcountry. And 
it requires an effort, first of all to see, 
and then in the second place frankly to 
appreciate, what is good ina civilisation 
and a history and aspirit in many ways 
different from ourown. Such effort is the 
great need of our time. But no hodest 
effort in this direction goes unrewarded. 
If we persistently make the effort, the 
difficulty will disappear in the joy of our 
discoveries, and our mutual appreciation 
of our respective traditions will enhance 
the beauty and the value of both. Indeed, 
whatis highest and best in both of our 
traditions is just this cosmopolitan spirit ; 
and so we are most loyal to our mother- 
land, and most loyal to our empire, when 
we are most successful in overcoming our 
national and imperial pride and in losing 
ourselves in the service of our fellow-men, 
be their race or colour what it may. 
National pride is a natural thing, and 
everything natural is good and has a 
function to fulfil, And what is the func- 
tion of our natural love of country but 
just this, to be a stepping-stone to higher 
things ? 

This, then, is the first part and the 
major part of our duty in regard to the 
Leagte of Nations,—that we as indivi- 
duals, as families, as communities, cheer- 
fully and enthusiastically welcome the 
idea that has inspired the scheme, with 
all that it involves of willing subordina- 
tion of our personal and communal and 
even national interests to the welfare of 
humanity. That this voluntary and 
hearty acceptance of the spirit of the 
League, by us and by the other plain 
people of the world, is of infinitely greater 
importance than the work of the Con- 
ference in Paris, it would not be difficult 


_toshow. What it has to do with is the 


manufacture of machinery; ,what we 
\have to do with is the generation of 
steam to drive that machinery and make 
it go. It has to organise the new interna- 
tional police, to regulate questions of 
armies and navies, beundaries of territory 


and other external matters; we have to. 


supply the inward motive power, the 
Spiritual dynamic without which the 
most perfect paper scheme must remain 
a dead letter. For what is it that hinds 
men and peoples together? However 
indebted we may be, on occasion, to the 
police and to the army, it is neither the 
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one nor the other body that really makes 
life and peace secure. [t is the practice, 
on the part of the people themselves, ot 
justice and mercy and faith in human 
nature, itis the good-will that prompts 
these vwirtues and the good-will that 
responds to them,—these are the*forces 
that bindSmen together, these are the 
forces that bind nations together. 

Having, therefore, welcomed the idea 
of the League of Nations, we are now 
able to answer the further question, How 
are we going to realise that idea? How 
are we, while still our people. remain out- 
side the League, going to carry out the 
idea in practice and so fulfil even now 
our part in this great scheme? The 
answer isin one way very simple. And 
yet, if we grasp it aright, we shall see 
clearly how itis that our part, and the 
part ofall the plain people in the world, 
is of fundamental importance. For it is 
a matter of the very elements of morality. 
The very essence of justice and mercy and 
trust in our fellow-men is that they have 
no limitations. Justice to be real must 
be ‘a wider thing than justice towards 
our own people. And so with mercy. 
The question whether men belong to our 
community or another community, our 
nation or another nation, simply does not 
arise in this connection. Every true act 
of justice, every trué act of mercy, has be- 
hind it—unconsciously, no doubt, for 
the most part, but none the less really— 
the big idea of the League of Nations. 
The faith in human nature by which alone 
such a scheme can be made to work is 
needed for our every-day life. Conversely, 
everytime we speak the truth because it 
is the truth, everytime we show mercy 
because we love mercy, we are doing some- 
thing of international value, we are 
contributing to the positive forces of good- 
will in the world, disarming prejudice and 


‘banishing suspicion, and creating a pure 


and healthy social atmosphere in which 
men will know themselves to be brothers, 
whatever their nation, whatever their 
creed, whatever their caste. An atmos. 
phere of this kind ts infectious, for there 
is something in every man, in every 
woman, and most of all in every child, 
that responds to genuine and hearty good- 
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will. And what can be nobler and mire 
satisfying than to cultivate persisceaty, 
in the whole range of our being, the spzrit 
of good-will ? In this way ,we are linked 
up with all*that is highest and purest in 
human life, with the very Source inded 
of life itself. For what is active, earnest, 
persevering good-will but the most sinc :re 
because most unselfish form of prayer, 
through which, as the poet tells us, 


, “the whole round earth is 
“Bound by gold chains about the 
feet of Gol.” 


The foregoing has been written in tull 
view of the fact that many criticisms neve 
been passed upon the proposals now 
emanating from Paris. Doubtless there 
have been many disappointments, and 
there may be more as negotiaticns 
proceed. Sordid elemerts have been miz=cd 
up with what is pure. And all acnest 
criticism that will help to remove blem’s ies 
is gooc. The most searching scrutiny Js 
welcome, so long as it is marked by 
insight and understanding and sympat ay. 
No organisation as such, new or cld, 
can command our reverenge or excite our 
enthusiasm. What counts in the case of 
this scheme is that behiud it, inspiring all 
that is good in it, is an idea, ar ideal, 
with boundless capabilities and poten-ia- 
lities, provided we, and the other pliin 
people of the world, recognise the day ot 
our visitation and know the things bLat 
belong to our peace. As Spiritual citiz-ns 
of the, world, it is ours to cultivate :he 
civic virtues—the scorn of private g¢in, 
delight in serving the community, <o rise 
above all that is petty and personel. to 
grow strong in that righteousness whch 
exalteta individual, and nations alike, in 
that perity which will make our stren;:th 
as the strength of ten,‘above all, .n tiat 
which has been named the best of gifts— 
charity, whch “makes no parade cnd 
gives itself no airs, which is never -trle, 
never resentful, never glad when ozl=rs 
go wrong, always slow to expose, alwys 
eager to believe the best, charity which 
never fails.” 

ANDREW R. Low 


Jaipur, Rajputana. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA _ ; 


II. 


66 O religion on earth,” wrote the 
Swami, “preaches the dignity of 


humanity in such a lofty strain as - 


Hinduism, and no religion on earth treads 
upon the necks ofthe poor and the low in 
such a fashion as Hinduism.” 


“The Hindu must not give up his religion, but 
must keep religién within its proper limits and give 
freedom to society to grow.” “Can you become 
an occidental of occidentals in your spirit of equality, 
freedom, work and energy, and at the same time a 
Hindu to the very backbone in religious culture and 
instincts ? This is to be done and we will do it.” 

“We agree with those who-say ‘what has religion 
to do with social reforms ?? But they must also 
agree with us when we tell them that religion has 
no, business to formulate social laws and insist on 
the difference between beings, because its aim and 
end is.to obliterate all such fictions and monstrosi- 
ties...... The terrible mistake of religion was to inter- 
fere in social matters, But how hypocritically it says 
(aud thereby contradicts itself), ‘social reform is not 
the business of religion |" True, what we want-is 
tha: religion should not bea social reformer, but we 
insist at the same time that ‘religion has no right to 
be a social lawgiver. Hands off! Keep yourself 
wizain your own ;bounds and everything will come 
right...... Specially therefore must you bear in mind 
thaz religion has to do Only with the soul and has no 
business to interfere in social matters...... It is as if 
a mah after forcibly taking possession of another’s 
property cries through the nose when that mAn tries 
to recover it—and preaches the doctrine of the 
sanctity of human right!! What business Rad the 
priests to interfere (to the misery of millions of 
human beings) in every social matter ?” 

“Liberty is the first condition of growth. Your 
ancestors gave every liberty to the soul, and religion 
grew. They put the-body under every bondage, and 
society did not grow. The opposite is the case in 
the West—every liberty to society, none to religion. 
Now are falling off the shackles from Eastern society 
as ‘rom those of Western religion.” 

Again, 

“There cannot be any growth without liberty 
[the Swami was never tired of emphasising this 
idea]. Our ancestors freed religious thought and 
we have a wonderful religion, but they put a heavy 
chain on the feet of society, and our society is, in a 
word, Horrid, diabolical.” “India's doom was sealed 
the very day they invented the word Mlechchha 
ané stopped communion with others...... It is good 
to talk glibly about the Vedanta, but how hard to 


Mocze bread, more opportunity for everybody !...... 


get the best religion in the world. Io you under- 
stand me? Can you make a European society with 
India’s religion ?” 

“We have the doctrine of Vedanta, but we have 
not the power to reduce it into practice. In our 
books there is the doctrine of universal equality, 
but {n practice we make great distinctlons. It wag 
in India that unselfish and disinterested work of the 
most exalted type was preached, but in practice 
we are awfully cruel, awfully heartless, unable to 
think of anything besides our mass-of-flesh bodies,” 

‘To advance oneself towards freedom, spiritual, 
mental, physical, and help others to do so, is the 
supremest prize of man. Those social rules which 
stand in the way of unfoldment of this freedom are 
injurious, and steps should be taken to destroy them 
speedily. Those institutions should be encouraged 
by which men advance in the path of freedom.” 


It is not to be wondered at that sucha 
thoroughgoing lover of freedom, both in 
thought and action, should have chafed 
bitterly against the deadweight of custom 
and authority, and mere mechanical forms 
of worship. 


“In this country men are born according to 
Shastric injunctions,they eat and drink by prescribed 
rules throughout life, they go through marriage and 
kindred functions in the same way; fn short, they 
even die according to Shastric injunctions. This 
hard discipline, with the exception of one great good 
point, is fraught with evil. The good point is 
that men can do one or two things well, with very 
little effort, having practised them every day through 
generations...... But all these things are done by 
people guided like lifeless machines ;—there is no 
mental activity, no unfoldment of the heart, no 
vibration of life, no flux of hope; thereis no strong 
stimulation of the will, no experience of keen pleasure 
nor the contact ofintense sorrow; there is no stir 
of inventive genius, no desire for novelty, no appre- 
ciation of new things. Clouds never pass away from 
this mind, the radiant picture of the morning sun 
never charms the heart. It never occurs to the 
mind if there is any better state than this; where it 
does, it cannot convince ; in the event of conviction, 
effort is lacking ; and even if there is effort, lack of 
enthusiasm kills it out. If living by rule alone 
ensures excellence, if it be virtue to strictly follow 
the rules and customs handed down through genera- 
tions, say, then, who is more virtuous than a tree, 
who is a greater devotee, a holier saint thana 
railway train? Who has ewer seen a piece of stone 
transgress a natural law? Who has ever known 
cattle to commit sin?....Is that education, asa 
result of which the will being continuously choked 
by force through generations, is now wellnigh killed 
out 7....l£is more blessed, in my opinion, even to 
go wrong impelled by one’s free will and intelligence 
than to be good as an automaton, ~Again, can that 
be called society which is formed by an aggregate of 
men who afe like lumps of clay, like lifeless machines, 
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like heaped up pebbles ? Howcan such society fare 
well? Were good possible, then instead of being 
slaves for hundreds of years we would have been 
the greatest nation on earth, and this soil of India, 
instead-of being a mine of stupidity, would have been 
the eternal fountainhead of learning.” 


Referring to the fondness of some of 
Paramhafisa Ramkrjshna’s disciples for 
worshipping his person, the Swami wrote: 

“Iknow why they busy themselves with those 
old, effete ceremonials. Their spirit craves for work, 
but having got no outlet they waste their energy in 
ringing bells and all that.” : 


The wail of despair which broke out 
in one of the Swami’s letters written 
nearly twenty-five years agoat the sight 
of the puerilities in which we Hindus in- 
dulge in the name of religion deserves to 
be quoted in full: 


“There is no hope for our nation. Not one original 
idea crosses anyone’s brains, all fighting over the 
same old, threadbare Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa was 


Those whose heads have 
a tendency to bz troubled day and night over such 
questions as whether the bell should ring on the 
right or on the left, whether the sandal-paste mark 
should be put ou the head or anywhere else, whether 
the light should be waved twice or four times,— 
simply deserve the name of wretches, and it is owing 
to that sort of notion that we are the outcasts.of 
fortune, kicked and spurned at, while the people of 
the West are the masters of the whole world...... There 
is an ocean of difference between idleness and renuno- 
ciation. Ifyou want any good to come, just throw 
your ceremonials overboard, and worship the Living 
God, the Man-God—every being that wears a human 
form—God in his universal as well as individual 
aspect. 
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preach this worship of the universal aspec: of god- 
head—a thing that was never undertaken befo-e in 
our country.....Spread ideas,~go from village to 
village, <rom door to door—then only will the e be 
real work, ®therwise, lying confplacently on tke bed 
and ringing the bell now and then isa sort cfdis- 
ease, pure and simple......Be independent, learn to 
form independent judgments. That such and sich a 
chapter of such and such a Tantra has prescri sed a 
standard length for the handle of a bell—what mat- 
tersit to me? Through the Lord’s will ott of your 
lips shall come milfons of Vedas and Tarctras and 
Puranas,” 

Truly did Vivekananda say that the 
worsuip of the universal aspect of the 
Godhead was a thing never underteken 
before in our country. Whathe meant will 


be clearer from a fine pass@ge in a letter. 


to a European disciple : 

“YT havelost all wish for my salvation. I rever 
wanted earthly enjoyments, E must seé my mahine ~ 
in strong working order, and then knowing sure 
that I have put in a lever for the good of humauity, 
in India at least, which no power can drive back, [ 
will sleep, without caring what will be next; and 
may Ibe born again and again, and suffer taou- 
sands of miseries,so that I may worship the Saly 
God that exists, the only God 1 believe in, the um- 
total of all souls,—and above all, my God the wicked, 
my God che miserable, my God the poor ofall rices, 
of all species, are the special object of my worshi>,” 

Hitherto, asceticism in India has 
always revolved round the incivic ual 
desire for personal salvation, and has 
often displayed itself in an irtensely 
selfish dissociation from the world and its 
concerns. ‘It was the great glory of 
Vivekananda to have transformed. the 
discipline of asceticism into a passiorate 
humanitarianism. From his biography 
we find that this strain in his chara ter 
and activities was the result of the 
influence exercised on his mind by Comze’s 
Positive Philosophy. The enthusiasm of 
humanity, the stimulus to social serv.ce, 
which, more than any aggressive defence 
of Hinduism, confers on Vivekananda the 
title to be ranked among the greatest of 
modern Ind§ans, was communicated by 
the West, and he found in the Vedartic 
doctrine of the equality of all souls a 
piilosophic background for the succes ful 
transplantation of this Western ideal on 
Indian soil. This doctrine of social < nd 
public service was, therefore, the Pract cal 
Vedanta which he preached. His heart 
bled for the poor and thedowntrodden in 
India, and he sacrificed his life for tkem. 

‘And Oh, how my heart ached to think of vhat 
we think of the poor, the low in India. They hav? no 
chance, no escape, no way to climb up. The poor, 
the low, the sinners in India have no friends, ro selp 
—they cannot rise, try however they may. “hey - 


. in the world around them, and 
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sink lower and lower every day, they feel the blows 
showered upon then by a cruel society, aud they do 
not know whence the blow comes. They have for- 
gotten that they too are men. Aud the result is 
slavery... Ah, tyrants! you do not know that the 
obverse is tyranny and the reverse slavery. The 
s.ave and the tyrant are synonymolis......the wail of 
ree, of misery, of degradation and poverty, that has 
filled the Indian atmosphere—the result of centuries 
afoppression, They little dream of thé ages of ty- 
ranny, mental, moral, physical, that has rendered 
the image of God to a mere beast of burden ; the 
emblem of. the Divine Mother, to a slave to bear 
cnildren, and life itself, a curse.” » “Onward forever ! 
Sympathy for the poor, the downtrodden, even unto 
dzath—This fs our motto.” 


Writing to the late Maharaja of Mysore, 


who was one of the Swami’s most devoted 
admirers, he said : 


“The one thing that is at the root of all evils in 
India is the condition of the poor. Priest-po wer 
and foreign conquest have trodden them down for 
centuries, and at last the poor of India have forgotten 
that they are human beings. They are to be given 
ideas; their eyes are to be opened to what is going on 
then they will work 
out their own salvation. Every nation, every man, 
every woman, must work out one’s own salvation. 
Give them ideas—that is the only “help they require, 
and then the rest must follow as the effect. Ours 
isto put the chemicals together, the crystallisation 
comes fn the law of nature. Our duty fs to put ideas 
into their heads, théy will do the rest.” 

“I do not believe in a religion or God which cannot 
wipe out the widow’s tears or bring a piece of bread 
to the orphan’s mouth. However sublime be the 
theories, however well-spun may be the philosv- 
phy—I do not call it a religion so long as it is con- 
fined to books and dogmas.” ; 

“Iam poor, I love the poor. I see what they call, 
the poor of this country [America] and how many 
there are who feel for them. What an immense differ- 
ence in India! Who feels there for the two hundred 
millions of men and women sunken for ever in pover- 
ty and ignorance ?... Let these people be your God... 
Him [call a Mahatman whose heart bieeds for the 
poor, otherwise he isa Duratman.... So long as_ the 
millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold every 
man a traitor who, while being educated at their 
expense, pays not the least heed to them.” 


The Swami had a’ high opinion of the 
inherent capabilities of the masses in 
India. In one letter he says , 


“The only hope of India is from the masses. The 
upper classes are physically and morally dead.” 


To the Maharaja of Mysore he wrote: 


“The poor in the West are devils ; compared to 
them ours ate angels, and it 4s therefore so much 
the easier to raise our poor. The only service to be 
done for our lower classes is to give them education 
to develop their lost individuality.” 


In the Parivrajaka (Wanderer), addres- 


. sing the middle classes, the Swami wrote: 
“You vanish into the inane, and let the new India- 


emerge. Let it emerge from the plough, -from 
the cottage of the cultivator, from the basket of the 
fishermau, the cobbler, and the sweeper. Let it, 
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emerge from the grocet’s shop, the graindealer’s 
oven; let it emerge from the factory and the matt, 
let it emerge from the bush, the jungle, the hill 
and the mountain. The thousand years of tyranny 
which they have silently endured have given them 
unrivalled patience. d et 
sorrow, and have gained a steady vitaljty in the 
pracess., With a handful of barley for breakfast they 
can upturn the world; with halfa logf the universe 
will not suffice to hold their vigour. “They have a 
wonderful vitality—death cannot thin their numbers. 
They have also inherited a marvellous good breeding, 
unknown anywhere else. So peaceful, so loving, 
‘so affectionate, such uncomplaining industry, and 
the lion’s strength in action! Ye skeletons of the 
past, here in front is your successor, the India of 
the Future,” 


Therefore, “‘the poor, the ignorant, the 
illiterate, let these be your God. Know 
that service to these aloneis the highest 
religion.” 


“Ifin our country any one is bornin a low caste,/ 
there! he has no more chances, he is gone. Why, 


They have endured eternal - 


foresooth ? What an oppression! In this country ° 


[America] everyone has hopes, has something to 
stand upon, has opportunities.” 

‘Here everyone is anxious to help the poor. In 
India there is a howllag cry that we are very poor, 
but how many charitabie associations are there 
for the well-being of the poor? How many people 
really weep for the sorrows and sufferings of the 
millions of poor in India ? Are we men ? 


The practical reduction of religion into 

ere ceremonial purity in which the only 
evil to be avoided is pollution by touch, 
and the total indifference of the_sadhus 
and sanyasins, the wandering monks of 
India, the hereditary guardians of the 
Hindu ‘religion, to’ the sufferings of the 
masses, always evoked the Swami’s ut- 
most indignation. . 


“Are we men? And those thousands of Sadhus 
and Brahmins, whom you find sauntering amongst 
you, what are they doing for these degraded, poor 
and downtrodden masses? Simply saying, ‘don’t 
touch me, don’t touch me!’ To what .a degraded 
state have they reduced the religion eternal! Where 
is religion now ? Only don’t-touchism—don’t touch 
me, don’t touch me—that is all |” . 

“My brother, what experiences I have had in the 
‘South of the upper classes torturing the lower! 
What bacchanalian orgies within the temples! Is 
it a religion that fails to relieve the misery of the 


bi 


poor and turn men into gods? Do you think our | 


religion is worth the name? Ours is only don’t- 
tonchism, only ‘touch me not,’ ‘touch me not.’ Good 
heavens! a country, the leaders of which have for 
the last two thousand years been only discussing 
whether to take food wit the right hand or the left, 


whether to take water from the right hand side or 3 


from the left,...... if such a country does notgo to ruin, 
what else will ?.....A country where millions of 
people live on the flowers of the mahua tree, and a 
million or two of Sadhus and a hundred million or so 
of Brahmins suck the blood out of these poor people, 
without even the least effort for their amelioration, 
—is that acountry or hell? Is that a religion, or 
the devil’s dance ? My brother, here is one thing for 
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you to understand fully—I have travelled all over 
India, and séen this country [America] too—can there 
be an effect without a cause? Can there be punish- 
ment without sin?——We are so many Sannyasins 
wandering about, and teaching the people meta- 
physics,—jt is all madness. Did not’ our Master use 
to say, ‘anempty stomach is no good for religion? ? 
That those poor people are leading the life of brutes, 
is simply due*to ignorance. We have for all ages 
pees sucking their blood and trampling them under 
oot.’ > 


“Monks and Sannyasins and Brahmins of a cer- 
tain type have thrown the country into ruin. In- 
tent all the while on theft and wickedness, these pose 
as preachers of religion! They will take gifts from 
the people and at the same time cry ‘don’t touch 
me’! And what great things they have been doiug ! 
‘Ifa potato happens to touch a brinjal, how long 
will the universe last before it is deluged ? ‘If they 
donot apply earth a dozen times to clean their 
hands, will fourteen generations of ancestors go to 
hell, or twenty-four ? For intricate problems like 
these they have been finding out scientific explana- 
tions for the last two thousand yéars—while one- 
fourth of the people are starving.” 

“The poor, the ignorant, the down-trodden, let 
these be your God. A dreadful slough is in front of 
you—take care; many fall into it and die. The 
slough is this, that the present religion of the Hindus 
is not in the Vedas, nor in the Puranas, nor in 
Bhakti (Love), nor in Mukti (salvation)—religion has 
entered into the cooking-pot. The present religion of 
the Hindus is neither the path of Knowledge nor that 
of Reason,—it is ‘don’t-touchism.’ ‘Don’t touch me! 
Don’t touch me !’—that exhausts its description. See 
that you do not lose your lives in this dire irreligion 
of ‘don’t-touchism’ Must the teaching—as3TaTaq- 


aayae—Looking upon all beings as yout own self— 


be confined to books alone? How will they grant 
salvation who cannot feed a hungry mouth witha 
crumb of bread ? How will those who become im- 
pure at the mere breath of others, purify others ? 
Don’t-touchism is a form of mental disease, Beware ! 
All expansion is life, all contraction is death. All love 


' is expansion, all selfishness is contraction, Love is 


therefore the only law of life.” 


Deeply conscious of the intense selfish- 
ness born even in the higher sort of the 
religious mind in India by too exclusive a 
devotion to the doctrine of personal sal- 
vation, Vivekananda waged a life-long. 
war against this idea. He endeavoured 
by all the means in his power to inculcate 
in the minds of his disciples the great 
lesson that the only road to salvation lay 
through the service of man. To one of his 
disciples, who preferred religious medita- 
tion to active social Service, he said : 

“You will go to hell if you seek your own salva- 
tion! Seek the salvation of others if you want to 
reach the Highest! Killout the desire for personal 
Mukti! That {s the greatest of all Sadhanas.” 

When the country was in the grip ofa 
famine, the Swami told a gentleman who 
came to him for religious instruction, 


“Sir, so long as evena dog of my country remains 


dé 


without food, to feed and take care of him is my 
religion, and anything else is either non-religio~ or 
false religion !” : 

To a Pandit who came td him at ebcut 
the same time to argue on the Vecarta 
Philosophy, he said: a 

“Pandizji, first of all you try to ameliorate the 
terrible distress that is prevailing everywhere, the 
heart-rending cry of your hungry countrymea fera 
morsel of food, and after that come tome tc Lav a 
debate on Vedanta. To stake one’s whole lie .rd 


soul.to save the thousands who are dying of starva- 
tion—this is the essence of the religion of Vedanta ” 


Anotaer preacher tokl bim that he cid 


not consider it his duty to help the fa-niie- ° 


stricken wretches, as they oyly suffered ‘cr 
their own Karma. It is this callozs in- 
difference of the Sadhus and Sanyasins to 


-the misery around us that drew forth the 


Swami’s invectives against the ideal cz sal. 
vation prevalent among them, anc the 
exhortations -in favour of a life of vigo- 
rous, active, social service. 


“Do not talk,—work, work, work !..... There is foo 
much talk, talk, talk !—Weare great, we are creat! 
Nonsense! Weare imbeciles; thatis what weere! 
To work, my brave men, to work! You have sot 
caught my fire yet—you do not understand me |’) 

“My ckild, what I want {is muscles of iron and 
nerves of steel, inside which dwells a mind of the 
same material asthat of which the thunderdol. is 
made. Strength, manhood, Kshattra-Virjya and 
Brahma Teja.” 

“Work on unto death—I am with you, and wh nI 
am gone, my spirit will work With you.” ~ 

“T look back and scarcely find any action © Lave 
done for self—even my wicked deeds were not forcelf, 
So I am*content.” . 

“Ramanuja, Sankara, seem to have beer rere 
pandits tvith much narrowness of heart. Where is 
that love, that weeping heart at the sorron of 
others ? Dry pedantry ofthe pandit—and the ecl- 
ing of only oneself attaining salvation hurry-scurry ! 
But is that possible ?..... Can it be attained with any 
shred of ‘!’ left in ws ? ’ 

“Sankara had not the slightest bit of Budd.ia's 
wonderfu: heart,—dry intellect merely.” 

“We want some disciples,—fiery youngmen—do 
you see !—intelligent and brave, who dare to gc to 
the jaws of deatg, and are ready to swim the oczan 
across.” ; . 

‘ae alone is a child of Ramakrishna who is nov- 
edto pity for all creatures and exerts himeelf for 
them even at the risk of incurring personal Camna- 
tion... This is the test: he who is Ramakr'shr a’s 
child, does not seek his personal good. They wisi .o 
do good to others even at the point of death.’ 

“Go to hell yourself to buy salvation for ctk2rs. 
There isco Mukti (salvatioz) on earth to callny 
OWD.e Now is the turn for you to banish the desi ¢ 
for Peace, and that for Muktitoo! Don’t worry... 
heaven or hell, Bhakti or Mukti, don’t care for cny- 
thing, but go, my boy, spread the name of the Lo-d 
from doo- to door! Itis by doing gocd to 3t ters 
that one attains his own good, and it is by ‘ea ing 
others to Bhakti and Mukti that one attains tiem 
himself......... Remember these few points: (1) We are 


a 


o—_ 
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Sannyasis, who have given up everything—Bhakti, 
and Mukti, and enjoyment, and all. (2) To do the 
highest good to the world, everyone down to the 
lowest,—thafis our vow. Welcome Mukti-or hell, 
whatever comes of it,” 5 e 

“Off with your ideas of Mukti and BHakti! There 


is only one way in the world—qayarua fe gat 


a “~ x < 
SER” ‘west aTT SPAY’ —The good live for others 
alone, the wise man should sacrifice himself for 
others. Icansecure my own good only by doing 
your good. There is no other way, none whatsoever 
welt is this God manifested through Humanity who 
is doing everything in this world. Is there a different 
Ae sitting high up somewhere? To work, there- 
‘ore ! \ 


° 
. The Swami’s comparisons of American 
with Hindu women are instructive : ® 
we “I have seen here’ women by the thousands who 
are white like the snow of this country. And how 


free they are! It is they who do everything. Schools 
and colleges are full of women, Butin our unfortun- 


“Wefi, lam-almost at my wit’s end to see the ~ 


women of this country |...... They are like the Goddess 
of Fortune in beauty, and like the Goddess of earn. 
ing in virtues !—they are the divine mother incarnate 
and worshipping them one verily attains perfection 
in everything. Great God! are we fit to be counted 
among men? If I can taise a thousand such 
Madonnas—incarnations of the Divine Mother—in 
our country before I die, I shall die in peace. Then 
only will your countrymen become worthy of their 
name. Even your men are not fit to be placed side 
by side with these women—let alone your women ! 
Good God! What horrible sinners, to ‘marry girls at 
the age of ten !”” ° 

“Gow many beautiful homes I have seen, how 
many mothers whose purity ofcharacter, whose un- 
selfish love for their children are beyond expression, 
how many daugh<ers and pure maidens, ‘pure as the 
icicle on Diana’s temple’ and withal with much cul- 
ture, education and spirituality in the highest sense !”” 

“Can you better the condition of your women ? 
Then there will be hope for your well-being. Otherwise 
you will remain as backward as you are now.” 

“Why isitthat our country is the weakest and 
the nrost backward of all countries ?>—Because Shakti 
is held in dishonour here.” 


And yet, though the Swami held. the 
woman of America in such high regard, 
when an American lady- friend advised 
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caution in deali ng with the missionaries, 
he could enter a spirited protest as 
follows : 


* 


“You are good, you are so kind, I will do any- 
thing for you ; but do not be angry, I see you all are 
mere children...... Pooh! I try to pacify the priests.” 
“Sister, d6 not take me amiss. But you are babies 
and babies must submit to be taught.....SIf you can- 
not cheer those that dash this false God, society, to 
the ground-and trample.on its unmitigated hypocri- 
sy,—if you cannot cheer them, pray be silent, but do 
not try to drag them downinto the mire with such 
false nonsense as compromise and becoming nice and 
sweet... What! measure my soul according to what 
the bond slaves of the world say! Pooh! sister, you 
do not know the Sannyasin.”’ 


Vivekananda had of course the very 


highest regard for his Master, Parama- - 


hansa Ramkrishna. He knew that faith 
had a tendency to degenerate into fanati- 
cism, knowledge- into dry intellectualism, 
and love into meaningless sentimenta- 
lism. “A harmony of all these is- the 
thing required. Raimkrishna was such 
a harmony.” “He was the embodiment 
of all the past religious thought of India.” 
Though he had the deepest reverence for 
his Master, his advice to his brother- 
disciples regarding the cult of Ramkrishna 
was thoroughly,sound, and shows how 
far in advance he was of the majority of 
the devotees who would worship the 
Master as God incarnate. ‘‘Ramkrishna 
never enjoined me,” he told his disciples, 
“to introduce his worship and the like...... 
Il was not born to create a new-sect in this 
world, too full of sects already.” | ~ 


“T am the servant of the servants of his servants. 
But narrow bigotry militates against his principles, 
and this makes me cross. Rather let his name be 
drowned in oblivion, and his teachings bear fruit 
instead ! . 


“Write a sketch of the life of Ramkrishna, studi-- 


ously avoiding all miracles.” “I advise you to keep 
clear of them and the fools who write them.” 

_ “Great sages come with special messages for the 
world, and not for name, but their followers throw 
their teachings overboard, and fight over their names 
—this is verily the history of the world.” 

“Propagate his character, his teachings, his reli- 
gion.- Thisis the only spiritual practice, the only 
worship......”” 

“Spread only what he came to teach. Never mind 
for his name—it will spreadgof itself. Directly you 
insist on everybody’s accepting your Guru, you will 
be creating a secf, and everything will come to the 
ground, so beware !” 

“Itis not necessary to preach that Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa was an incarnation, and things of that 
sort, He came to do good to the world, not to 
trumpet his own name,—you must always remember 
this. Disciples pay their whole attention to the pre- 
servation of their master’s name, and throw over- 
board his teachings, and sectarianism, etc., are the 
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result...... Try to give up ceremonials. They are 
not meant for Sannyasihs...... Ihave nothing to do 
with sectarianism, or party-forming and playing the 
frog-in-the-well, whatever els2: I may_ do...... Itis im- 
possible to preach the catholic ideas of Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa and form sects at the same time...... Oaly 
one kind of ework I understand, and that is doing 
5 800d to others, all else is doing evil.” . : 
‘“‘Parambanusa Deva was my Guru, aud whatever 
I may think of him in point of greatuess, why should 
the world think after me? And if you press the 
point hard, you will spoil everything. The idea of 
worshipping the Guru as God is nowhere to be met 
with outside Bengal......” 


“The masses will have the person, the higher ones: 


the principle; we want both. But principles are 
universal, not persons. Therefore stick to principles.” 


Though the problem of sea-voyage, 
proscribed by the Smritis for the Kali Age, 
has practically solved itself now, still it 
is useful to hear the Swami’s views on the 
subject : 


“And you, whatare you Pen talking twaddle 
all your lives, vain talkers, what are you? Come, 
see all these people and then go and hide your faces 
inshame, A race of dotards, youlose your caste if 
you come out! Sitting down these hundreds of years 
-with an ever-increasing load of crystallised supersti- 
Yion on your heads, for hundreds of years spending 
all your energies upon discussing the touchableness 
or untouchableness of this food or that, with all 
humanity crushed out of you by the continuous 
social tyranny of ages—what are you ?...Come, be 
men! Kick out the priests who are always against 
progress. Because they would never mend ; their 
hearts would never become big. They are the off- 
spring of centuries of superstition and tyranny. 
Root out priestcraft first. Come, be men. Come out 
of your narrow holes and have a look abroad. See 
how nations are on the march.” 

“B— and G— may remember, one evening at Pondi- 
cherry, we wereidiscussing the’‘question of sea-voyage 
with a Pundit, and I shall always remember his 
brutal gestures and his Kadapi Na (Never)! They 

o not know that India is a very small part of the 
world, and the whole world looks down with con- 
tempt upon the three hundred millions of earth- 
worms crawling upon the fair soil of India and try- 
ing to oppress each other.” 

“T wish at least that a million Hindus bad travel- 
led all over the world !” 


In reply to the address presented to 
him by the citizens of Calcutta, the Swami 
wrote: 


“Tam thoroughly convinced that no individual or 
nation can live by holding itself apart from the com- 
munity of others, and wherever such an attempt has 
been made under false ideas of greatness, policy or 
holiness, the result has always been disastrous to 
the secluding one. To my mind, the one great cause 

“of the downfall and the degeneration of India was 
the building of a wall of custom—whose foundation 
was hatred of others—round the natlou, and the real 
aim of which in ancient times was to prevent the 
Hindus from coming in contact with the surrounding 
Buddhistic nations. Whatever cloak ancient or 
modern sophistry may try to throw over it, the in- 
evitable result—the vindication of the moral law, 
that none can hate others withont degenerating 
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himself—is that the race that was foremost among t 
the ancient racesis now a bye-word and a scon 
among nations. We are object-lessons of the vio.a- 
tiou of that law which our ancestors were the first 
to discover and Giscriminate. Give and take is tue 
law andif{[ndia wants to raise herself once more, 
itis absoluzely necessary that she brings out [er 
treasures and throws them broadcast among tte 
nations of the earth, and in return be ready to receive 
what others have to give her. Expansion is lifé, cca- 
traction is death. Love is life and hatred is deatz. 
We commenced to die fhe day we begun to hate ctker 
races, and nothing can prevent our death unless ve 
come back to expansion, which is life. We must m.x, 
therefore, with all the races of theearth. And eve-y 
Hindu that goes out to travel im foreign parts rendcrs 
more benefit to his country than hundreds of ycurg 
men who are bundles of superstitions and selfiskncss 
and whose one aiin in life seems to be like that of tae 
dog in the manger.” 


The result of our isolation is to be seen 
in our ‘frog-in-the -well’ attitude of wkich 
the Swami says: : 

“Nowhere in the world have I come across su h 
‘frogs-in-the-well’ as we are. Let anything new 
come from some foreign country, and America will 1 
the first to accept it. But we ?~Oh, there are nowe 
like us in the world, we men of Aryan blood!” 


The injunctions -in our law-books 
(Smritis)against sea-voyage need not detcr 
us. ° 


“The Smritis and the Puranas are productions of 
men of limited intelligence and are full of fallacics, 
errors, class-feeling and malice. Only parts of them 
breathing broadness of spirit and love are accepteb’s, 
the rest are to be rejected.” 


The Swami’s observations on the att.- 
tude of the Americans towards spirituc! 
matters fleser ve notice. 


“This gyat nation is progressing fast towaris 
that spirituality which is the standard boast of t..e 
Hindus.” ‘‘Where on earth is there a better Se:d 
than here for propagating all high ideas ?...... ker2, 
where man feels for man, and women are goddesses ” 
‘“‘My ideas are going to work in the West better then 
in India.” ‘‘Here thousands of people listen to ard 
understand my lectures, and these thousands ae 
benefited. But can you say the same thing atort 
India ?”’ “Here one lives in the company of scholars, 
and there one must live among fools—there is ths 
difference as of tlfe poles. People of this country 
organise and work, while otr undertakings allcore, 
to dust, clashing against laziness—miscalled renu1- 
ciation—and jealousy, &c.” 


- The Swami had the clearest percept-o2 
of the defects of the Indien characte:, 
among which he placed mutual jealous” 
in the front rank. 


“Jealousy is the central defect of every enslave l 
race.’ “The secret of the Westerner’s success is con - 


bination,” 
which connotes implicit trust and obdc- 
dience. He who wants to lead must learn 
to obey. 
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“The whole natiowal character is one of childish 
dependence...... You donot deserve to live if you can- 
not help yourselves.’ ‘Can you put life into this 
dead mass—dead eto almost all mogal aspiration, 
dead to all future possibilities ?”? “I know, my son, 
1 shall have to come and make mén out of you, 1 
kn@w that India is only inhabited by women and 
eunuchs...... The brave alone do great things, not the 
cowards.” 


of which is obedience.” < 


His letters to ‘his followers are accord- 
ingly full of noble exhortations. 

“It ischaracter that pays everywhere......your 
courtry requires herdes ; be heroes!” “Be unselfish 
ever unto death, and-work.” “Great things can be 
done by great sacrifices only.” ‘Purity, patience and 

- eperszverance overcome all obstacles. All great 
things must necessarily beslow.” ‘Always hold on 
to the highest.” " 

Lest the fact of our being a conquered 
race makes us diffident of success, the 
Swami was careful to remind his followers 
that “spiritual ideqls have always come 
frgm the downtrodden.” He was sick of 
the selfdepreciation and false humility 
which is so often mistaken for good man- 
ners in India. 


“Say ‘af, afiq’, Everything is—cherish positive 
thoughts. By dwelling too much upon ‘atfia, atte’ 
‘it is not, itis not,’ (negativism), the whole country 
is going to rain! ‘atse’, fare’ ‘I am He, I am 


Shiva’! Whata botheration! In every soul is infi- 
nite strength ; and shotfld you turn yourself into cats 
and Jogs by harbouring negative thoughts? Who 
dare# to preach negativism ? Whom do you call 
weak and powerless? ‘I am Shiva, I am Shiva’! 
I fezl as ifa thunderbolt strikes me on the head when 
I hear people dwell on negative thoughts. That sort 
of self-depreciating attitude is another name for dis- 
ease—do you call that humility ? It is vanity in dis- 
guise !” ‘To me, the thought of oneself as low and 


humodle is a sin and ignorance.....He who always 
thinks of himself as weak will never become 
SCKONB eres id 


Though there is considerable truth in 
this, we must not forget that the struggle 
. for power between the ‘‘Haves’’ and the 


‘In India the one thing we lack is the | 
power of combination, organisation, the first secret © 
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“Have-Nots” is not confined to India, and 
that liberty is essential in order to bring 
about those very conditions of sticcess the 
absence of which Vivekananda so deeply 
deplored. ‘ : 
«Material civilisation is necessary. 


“We talk foolishly against materfal civilisation. 
The grapes are sour. Even taking all that foolish- 
ness for granted, in afl India there are, say, a 
hundred thousand really spiritual men and women. 
Now, for the spiritualisation of these, must three 
hundred millions be sunk {n savagery and starva- 
tion ? Why should any starve ? How was it possible 
for the Hindus to have been conquered by the 
Mahomedans ? It was due tothe Hindu’s ignorance 
of material civilisation. The Mahomedans taught 
them to wear even tailor-made clothes. Would that 
the Hindus had learnt from the Mahomedans how 
toeatinacleanly way without mixing their food 
with the dust of the streets ! Material civilisation, 
nay even luxury, is necessary to create work for the 
poor. Bread! Bread! Ido not believe ina God who 
cannot give me bread here, giving me eternal bliss in 
heaven !?? 

The activities of the Ramkrishna 
Mission seem to be somewhat exclusively 
directed towards feeding and clothing the 
poor—a form. of social service which has 
prevailed in our country since ancient 
times, but which produces no permanent 
results, as it does not go to the root of the 
evil. Education, more than _ poor-relief, 
was the aim of Swami Vivekananda, as 
will appear from the following: 

“Get every evening a crowd of the poor and low, 
even the Pariahs, and lecture to them about religion 
first, and then teach them through the magic lantern 
and other things, astronomy,’ geography, &c., in 
the dialect of the people.” ‘ 

“T see it before my eyes, @ nation is advanced in 


proportion as education’ and intelligence spread 
among the masses. The chief cause of India’s ruin 


* has been the monopolising of the whole education 


and intelligence of the land, by dint of pride and 
royal authority, among.a handful of men. If we 


oh 
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are to rise again, we shall have to do it in the same - 


way, ie., by spreading education among the masses,’ 


niktes Education, education, education! Travelling 
through many cities of Europe and observing in 
them the comforts and education ofeven the poor 
people, there was brought to my mind the state of 
our own poor people, and [ used to shed tears. 
What made the difference ? Education was the 
answer li got. Through education, faith in one’s 
own self, and through faith {n one’s own self the 
inherent Brahman is xvorking up (in them), while the 
Brahman in us is graduallwbec oming dormant.” 


_ The Swami strongly pleaded for liberty 
in food and dress. 

“Liberty is the first condition of growth. Just as 
man must. have liberty to think and speak, so he 
must have liberty in food, dress and marriage and 
in every other thing, so long as he does not injure 
others.’’ : 

The Swami often discussed how India, 


in the Vedic times a beef-eating country, 


to. . 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


had, through the influence of Buddhism, 
been mostly converted into vegetarianism. 
He considered that those who wanted to 
lead the spiritual and ascetic life of 
Sannyasins, should live on a vegetable 
diet, but 


° s 

“so long as man shall have to live a Rajasik 
(active) life &nder circumstances like the present, 
there is no other way except through meat eating...... 
Taking the lives ofa few goats as against the 
inability to protect the honour of one’s own wife 
and daughter, and to save the morsels for one’s 
children from robbing hands—which of these is more 
sinful 2... the forcing of vegetarianism upon those 
who have to earn their bread by labouring day and 
night is one of the causes of the loss of our national 
freedom.” 


To Sister Nivedita the Swami said : 


“T disagree with those who are giving their super- 
stltions back to my people... My hope is to see again 
the strong points of that India, reinforced hy the 
strong points of this age, only in a natural way. 
The new state of things must be a growth from 
within.” 


In a letter to a lady disciple he says: 


“Why make people do virtuous deeds by teaching 
- superstitions? Isay, liberate, undo the shackles of 
such people as much as youcan. Can dirt be washed 
‘by dirt ? Can bondage be removed by bondage ?” 


On theosophy the Swami’s views will 
be sufficiently evident from the following : 


“Spirituality has nothing todo with the display 
of psychic powers, which, when analysed, show that 
the man who performs them is the slave of desire 
and the most egotistical of egotists. Spirituality 
involves the acquisition of that true power which is 
character. Itis the vanquishing of passion and the 
rooting out of desire. All this chasing after psychic- 
al illusions, which means nothing in the solution of 
the great problems of life, is a terrible wasting of 
energy, the most intense form of selfishness, and 
leads to degeneracy of mind and physical conditions. 
It is this nonsense which is demoralising our nation. 
Turn your attention to the realities of life about 

_ you. What we need now is practical common sense, 
a public spirit and a philosophy and religion which 
will make us MEN, which will make us stand on our 
own feet. We want a religion which will give us 
faith in ourselves, a national self-respect, and the 
power to feed and educate the poor and relieve the 
misery around us. What will you do with a Ma- 
hatma residing somewhere in the Himalayas and 
appearing before you from the sky, when the people 
around you are dying of starvation and the millions 
are degenerating for want of education ? Nonsense! 
If you want to find God serve man! If you want to 
acquire power, serve your brother-men.”’ 

kind 


About religious *music of the 
known as Sankirtans, which are so com- 
mon among Vaishnavs, the Swami said : 


“A nation of dyspeptics indulging in antics to the 
accompaniment of khol and karatal and singing 
kirtans and other songs of sentimental type !... Is ft 
any wonder that hearing day and night from boy- 
hood those soft and sentimental songs and music, 
the nation is becoming more and more effeminate ? 
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What degradation can be more complete ?...We 
must stop for the present these songs and nin ic 
which stimulate the softer feelings in men, aad 
instead, make them hear and cultivate those in 
dhrupad and tke like. We must rewivify the coun ry 
through the thunder notes of the Vedic rhythm. In 
all our spheres* of activity we should display «he 
austere loftiness of spirit which heroism breathes, gin 
following such an ideal of manliness alone is ch re 
the welfare of the mothétland.” 


The: following from the Swami’s bio- 
graphy on Hindu-Mahomedan unity will 
be read with interest : 


‘In his own personal experience he had seen tl at 
the Mahomedans as a race swere as generous, as 
human, and as Indian at heart as the Hindus, end 
also that the enlightened ones among them uncer- 
stood and appreciated the culture, of Hinduism as 
well, realising the intimate relationship between be 
philosophy of Sufism and the Advaita Vedanta end 
other social and religious elements. Therefore, in 
his own mind, the distinctions between Mahomecan 
and Hindu, which the Swami as a young man Lad 
thought to be insuperable barriers to a wnified Ind-an 
consciousness, were entirely modified and in meny 
respects obliterated. He thought of all as Indiens, 
and often he seemed to foresee, as a renewed pcssi- 
bility, that which had already been a fact tn ‘he 
history of the Indian Past, namely, that Maho-ne- 
dan and Hindu, seeing the necessity of confederat.on 
and national organisation, would put aside tLeir 
religious sectarianism and join hands as in the days 
of Akbar and Shah Jehan.” * . 


The cant and hypocrisy under wh:ch 
Hindu parents habitually disguise their 
social cowardice, has been well brought 
out in the following, taken from one of 
the Swami’s letters to adady-disciple : 


“Oh, what an example of self-denial arg sur 
widows! Ob, how sweet is child-marriage! Is 
another such custom possible? Can there be cny- 
thing but love between husband and wife in sucha 
marriagé ?”—Such is the whine going round nov-a- 
days. But as to the men, the masters of the situat on, 
there is no need of self-denial forthem! Istheea 
virtue higher than that of serving others ? But the 
same does not apply to Brahmans—you others dc it! 
The truth is, thatin this country parents and rela- 
tives can ruthlessly sacrifice the best interest of 
their children and others, for their own selfish e :ds, 
to save themselves by a compromise with socisty, 
and the teaching of generations rendering the rind 
callous, has maffe it perfectly easy. 

A girl of eight is married to a man of thirty and 
the parents are jubilant over it. And if anyone 
protests against it, the plea is put forward, our 
religion is being overturned.’ What sort of reli, ion 
have they who want to see their girls becor ing 
mothers before they attain puberty even, anc fler 
scientific explanations for it? Many again, lay the 
blame at the door of the Mahomedans. They ar2 to 
blame, indeed! “Just read the Grihya Sutras through 
and see what is prescribed there as the marriageahble 
age ofa girl... And in the Vedic Aswamedha sazr fice, 
the queen would be subjected to unspeakable i -1n0- 
miny, and all the priests and gods would scand uJl:se 
themselves by drunken orgies. That Sita wasin ba: ish- 
ment, and king Rama performed the Ashwautdha 
alone, gives me immense relief. Thisis to be fcund 
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m all the Brahmanas, and all the commentators 
admit {t. How cau you deny them ? 

No Hindu of modern times had a more 
intimate knowledge of, and a,deeper rever- 
ence for the past culture and achievements 
of the race, and yet the Swami was em- 
phatically of opinion that the future India 
would be greater than the past. In reply 
to the Calcutta address he wrote : 


“The past [of India] was” great no doubt, but I 
sincerely believe that the future will be more glorious 
still’ “There were many good things in the ancient 
times, but there were bad things too. The good 
things are to be retaified, but the India that is to be, 
the future India, must be much greater than ancient 
India.” : 


Ld " 

For-mere senseless glorification of the 
past, and blind opposition to western en- 
lightenment, the preaching of unworldliness 
as a convenient excuse for avoiding the 
stern duties of the householder’s life, the 
fatal and suicidal mistake which identifies 
our present social and moral torpor with 
the spiritual equilibrium of the sattvic 
stage, and other delusions of ,the same 
kind, Vivekananda had nothing but the 
clearest condemnation, as the following 
extracts frone his various books will 
show: ' 

“The man who says, ‘I have nothing to learn,’ is 
on the way to death. The nation which says, ‘we 
know all,’ is on the verge of ruin. ‘Live and learn,’ 
Only the thing to he learnt must be adapted to our 
needs, and the real core of the genius: of the race 
must be preserved, but all else must be Jearnt......In 
this way we must learn everything that the foreign 
nations have to teach us, but by preserving the na- 
tional character intact, and adapting thg teaching 
to our requirements.” : 


“We must keep our national inheritance always to | 


the fore, and we should strive to bring these treasures 
to the knowledge of all, from the masses upwards ; 
at the same time, we must fearlessly open all doors. 


Let the light come from all quarters ; let the West | 


flood us with its dazzling rays. That which is 
weak and faulty, is liable to death—what is the 
use of sticking to it? That which is vigorous and 
strength-giving, isimmortal, who can destroy it ?” 


“Ofcourse if we set to work iffstead of sitting . 


inactive, we shall go wrong now and then. Even 
so, is it not better to be half-fed than to go hungry ? 
Is not action, in which good and evil is mixed up, 
better than absoluté, stock-like inaction ?”...... When 
Sattva predominates, man becomes inactive in 
supreme meditation ; when Rajas predominates, man. 
acts, both ill and well; when Zamas prevails, man 
becomes once more passive and inactivee Now how 
is one to judge from the outside whether the Sattvie 
or the Tamasic element predominates in our national 
character ? Whether we are in that Sattvic stage of 
ineffable bliss which is beyond joy and sorrow, or 
whether we are slowly rotting in a sort of lifeless, 
stock-like, Yamasic stupor, without energy and 
therefore inactive,—answer this, ask-your own mind. 
But no answer is really necessary, the result we 
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see all around us gives the answer, The stability of 
the Sattvie stage is due to the concentration of the 
highest Spiritual Energy, such passivity is the 
parent of the highest power......OQwing to the 
{influence of the Jains and the Buddhists, we have 
-been immersed in Tamas; the whole country is 
crying to the Lord, bat he has turned a deaf ear to 
ws these one thousand years. Why shouldn’t He ? 
Even a man does not listen toa foolglet alone God. 
The way to proceed thefefore is to follow the advice 
- of the Lord in the Geeta, ‘Don’t be a. weakling ! 
Therefore arise and earn fame.’ ”’ 

“The Buddhists said, ‘there is nothing like salva- 
tion, so let the whole world be saved.’ 1 say, is 
that ever possible? The Hindu scriptures declare, 
“you are a householder, you need not dwell too much 
on such topics, you follow your Dharma (Duty).’ 
This indeed is the proper advice. Has the advice 
of the Buddhists any substance in it ? You cannot 
combine with two menin any act of public service, 
and yet you run after salvation! The Hindu 
scriptures declare, of course, salvation is far higher’ 
thao Dharma, but you must first do the latter. The 
Buddhists really made a confusion in regard to all 
this. Non-killing is good, non-enmity is a high idea, 
but the Shastras tell you, if any one gives youa 
slap on your cheek, unless you return it ten times 
over, you shall be committing a sin. Manu says, 
even if a Brahmin be your assailant, it is no sin to 
kill him. This is the truth, and you should not 
forget it. None but the brave deserve to enjoy-the4 
good things of the earth. Display heroic qualities, . 
lead the worldly life ‘in all the approved methods, 
then you are a virtuous man. If on the contrary 
you lead a contemptible existence, silently enduring 
all the kicks you get, you suffer hell in this world as 
well as the next. This is what thé scripture says, 
and is the truth, and nothing but thetrath. Do 
your duty; don’t do wrong, don’t oppress others, 
do good to others to the best of your ability. But 
for a householder to suffer injustice is a sin, you 
must retaliate instantly. Earn money with great 
enthusiasm, maintain your family and dependants, 
engage in philanthropic activities. Unless you do 
this you are not even a man—how can you expect 
-salvation ?” 


“Shall the smoke of the Vedic sacrifices cover the 
entire Indian horizon once more with a thin cloud, or 
shall the blood of sacrificial animals remind us again 
of the holocausts of King Rantideva? Shall cow- 
sacrifice, horse-sacrifice, the: Levirate, and other 
ancient customs prevail in our midst, or shall India 
be converted into a vast monastery through the del- 
uge of Buddhism ? Shall the law of Manu come again 
into full swiog or discrimination in matters of food 
continue to exercise such wholesale influence as it has 
now acquired ? Shall the caste system prevail? 
Shallit be based on meric or continue forever to 
depend on birth ? With regard to the different kinds 
of food permissible to the different castes, shall the 
doctrine of pollution remain as it-is in Bengal, or 
shall it assume the rigidity obtaining in Madras, or 
shall it be practically absent as in the Punjab ? Shall 
marriage in the anulom form be again permitted 
between the different castes, as laid down by Manu, 
and as prevalent to this day in Nepal, or shall it 
remain as exclusively endogamous as in Bengal? It 
is difficult to answer these questions. The existence 
of the most contradictory practices among different 
castes and families inthe same part of the country 
makes the solution still more difficult. What will the 
future bring forth then ?—Thaft which we have 
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perhaps never had. That which the Greeks had, at 
the touch of which sparks from the European battery 
have repeatedly galvanised the world with tremend- 
ous power—that is what is wanted. We want that 
_ enterprise, that love of liberty, that spirit of self-help, 
that steadfast endurance, that activity, that unity, 
that lov@of progress. Instead of keeping our gaze 
fixed for ever on the past, we want to look ahead itto 
the infinite fusure, and we want the vitalising, force- 
ful en' of an intense Rajfas coursing through our 
every vein......Don’t you see that under the cant of 
Sattva the whole country is sinking into the sea of 
. Tamas? Where the inertia of the most thorough- 
going dullness tries to cover its folly under the guise 
of spiritual aspiration ; where the born sloth wants 
to pass off his worthlessness under the specious name 
of non-attachment ; where cruelty under tlie guise 
of religious austerities passes for virtue ; where none 
looks to his own incompetence, and everybody tries 
to throw the blame on others; where mere learning 
by rote is synonymous with knowledge, genius is con- 
fined to chewing the cud of undigested lore, and 
above all, where our sole pride is in glorifying our 
ancestors ;—that acountry so situated is sinking in 
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Tamas, needs no demonstrgtion......Therefore the 
Sattvie stage is still far off...... an the Sattvic state 
be attained without passing through Rajas ? 


We shall conclude our article with a 
warning and an exhortation, both among 
the best things which Vivekananda bas 
written and which furnish the key to his 
message to India : 


“Nothing great can be achieved through trickery, 
With love, passion*for truth, and infinite energy, 
everything may be achieved. Therefore be manly in 
your efforts.” 

“Thou, Hero, take courage, be proud that you are 
an Indian,—say, in pride, ‘b am an Indian, ev 
Indian is my brother’......, say, brother, ‘India’s soil 
is my highest heaven, India’s good is my good,’ and 
pray day and night, ‘Thou Lord, Bhou Mother of the 
Universe, vouchsafe manliness unto me,—Thou® 
Mother of strength, take away my unmanliness and 
make me man.” 


A Hinpu ADMIRER. ¢ 


SOUNDS OF THE HEART . 


He closed my mouth ; He sealed my lips 
with the red seal of His wrath, and 
bade me listen to the music of my own 
heart. 

And bending low in the awful shadow 
of His presence, I listened. 

I heard the clatter of the feet of them 
that ever hastened away, eager for 
they knew not what. | heard the cry 
of untamable birds flying swiftly 


beneath the stars, with the dark circle 
of the Earth far below their never- 
resting eyes : 


And I heard the deep meaning of an old 
temple bell, echoing the sorrows of the 
silent, echoing the passing of all thfngs, 
and the peace that surely awaiteth 
them that endure to the end. 


E. E. SPEIGHT. 


IN MEMORY OF MYRON HENRY PHELPS 


AN AMERICAN BARRISTER WHO WAS INTERESTED IN THE THOUGHT AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF INDJA AND IN THE WELFARE OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE. 


the belief that not the outward 

details of life, but the inward hope 

and desire, spiritual hunger and achieve- 

ment, are the elements of which character 
is made and by which destiny is decided. 

Outwardly, Mr. Phelps’ life of nearly 


A“ religions, all philosophies agree in 


sixty years was an active and useful one, ' 


TAY 


including the practice of his profession, 
extensive travel, the authorship of several 
books, and a practical, personal share in 
not a few philanthropies. But beneath 
and beyond all these, his keenest interest 
throughout his whole life centred in a 
deeper knowledge of spiritual things, and 
his most earnest and persistent desire 
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until the very day of his death, (which 
oceurred in Bombay, in December, 1916), 
-was to seek the true source of such know- 
ledge. Friends and associates,of his early 
life unite in recalling his earnestness -in 
these matters even as a boy, is reverence 
for truth, his sincerity. And only a short 
time before his death he talked at length 
with the writer of this memorial, of these 
things that were nearest his heart. 

After long consideration, and in a 
sincere and singleminded desire that Mr. 
Phelps’ memory may live not only in the 
hearts.of his personal friends but also in 
the hearts of all in whom he was in- 

. terested, all wtth whom he sympathized, 
the writer has decided to make known in 
this way somewhat of the burthen of that 
last long conversation, hoping that there. 
by in some measure, some manner, the 

knowledge of it may tend toward ful- 
filment of Mr. Phelps’ desires, as he 
expressed them at that time. 

He had been speaking of the years 
that were past, of his study of East- 
ern philosophies and phases of West- 
ern thought, gf his having found 
something of good in all, and his pro- 
found conviction that though ulti- 

mate truth still far transcends the 
grasp of human understanding, yet 
hope of attainment of even a fragment 
of the knowledge‘of it is well worthy 
theeutmost effort man can make. (It 
was in this hope that he had for years 
lived the life of an ascetic, subordinat- 
ing every detail of existence to the 
goal desired, despite the counsel of 
physicians who believed that he was 
thereby undermining his health). Mr. 
Phelps spoke of his desire to live long- 
er, not only that he might make 
fuller preparation for the life to come 
before leaving this present life, but 
- also because his long continued suffer- 
ing had widened and deepened his 
sympathies with all who suffer, whe- 
ther in body or mind, and he 
greatly wished to give expression 
to his sympathy in some helpful 
way. His heart went out,to all who 
were lonely, all who were in sorrow, 
or deprived of the common comforts 
of life, all who suffered for conscience 
sake. In many ways, Mr, Phelps’ 
own life had been a lonely and a 
sad one. His mother had died in his 
infancy. His temperamental reserve and 
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sensitiveness prevented his making friends 
readily and sometimes even tended toward 
a misunderstanding of his true character. 
Even before his last illness, he had borne 
much physical suffering with great 
patience—patience and gentleness were 
always outstanding traits of hischaracter, 

Mr. Phelps spoke also at that time of 
differing beliefs as to the future of the 
sou] after death, of the comfort he himself 
would feel could he carry with him beyond 
this life the assurance of having in some 
signal way lightened the burdens of many 
here, and of his very natural desire, hope, 
that the new life might prove for him less 
lonely, less sad than this had been, that the 
thoughts, the friendships of those he had 
known here might perhaps go with him 
into the unknown....... 


Myron Henry Phelps. 


Since Mr. Phelps’ death, the writer has 
felt an increasing sense of obligation to 


















own this touchingly earnest 
nble and hesitating expression 
eepest desire. May it not be 
hat some thought of love, of 
of hope for his happiness, 
-being, can—(warm from the heart 
ul here who knows what suflermg 
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de ‘most poignant hopes of Mr. Phelps’ 
heart that truth and hope and unselfish 
love, the willingness to sacrifice oneself for 
good of others, are indeed of the very 
nce of the soul itself and equally indes- 
that wherever the soul may find 
ter the death of the body, it may 
within the reach of sympathy, of 

ill, of prayer. That this may be 
as perhaps the last wish to which 

lps gave expression on earth. 
making it known the writer hopes 
omake him, his true character, 
dely known and more intimately 
, and to win for him perhaps 



















who will somtimes spare for him an 
t thought of sympathy and under- 
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Such property as he left is all, after the 


ome cessary settlement of obligations, to be 

















h or unfaith of those who may read 
iorial, can they not nevertheless 
inite in at least a kindly wish, if not some 
simple kindly act, in the memory of one 


~ LECTURER, IN POLITICAL SCIENCE IN 


. oO be aristocratic in taste and democratic in 
service is the privilege and glory of a public library. a 
HOR lates Gee os ~Bliss Perry. 

remember my first vivid contact with the 
verican library when I found myself 
led, several years ago, as an assist- 
e of the principal public libraries 
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who suffered much and was patient u 
suffering, who tried to, help those 

were in trouble, the lonely, the oppress: 
the misunderstood ? Surely no one of 


Some brighter light of truth 
day shine on the faith we now hold ¢ 
Even those who believe that pray 
useless, yet cannot think it harmful? 
one who lives wastes some time im | 
way—can we not hereafteg give some 
our idle moments to at least ki 
thought of this (on earth) lonely, suffe 
and yet loving soul—it can certain’ 
neither our sel 
harm. A 
shadow of doubt that it will do | 
because unselfish love is a spiritual ’ 
beyon 
that such thoughts must surely find 
way to this soul that perhaps ever 
waits for them. But even with 
who do not believe, suchethought wou 
at least in some slight measure—turn 
trend of the thinker’s i's 
liness, toward the value of truth | 


all that was truest an 
ter, bis faith—may live on in many ita 
here—hearts that know, as he did, 
meaning of suffering and sorrow, and t 


ms ‘help humanity in his name, in keep burning for him the memorial fla 

: y of his desire to be able todo more It is this tribute that he would have lo 
d before he died. rather than any monument in stone 

hatever may be the widelydiverg- bronze. ee 
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ves nor any one else 


The writer believes beyond» 


a the reach of the laws of earth 


mind toward: ki 
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in the United States. I was in the ¢ 
which was of 
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of younger men and women were rumaging 

E fiction or of 
travel. Once ina while spectators would 
_dropin, would ge silently on tip-toe through 
_ the cork-carpeted aisles of the large room, 
would walk across monastic corridors and 
down the sweeping white marble stairways. 
The _fitting motto of the scene in the 
Reading Room was well. expressed in 
golden” letters over the dark folding 
entrance door: “The World Is Founded On 
a Tadaghts And Ideas, Not On Cotton Or 
Tron.” And as often as I looked at that 
quotation from Emerson I asked myself, 
Isn't that wonderful? 


\ 
DEMOCRATIZATION oF LIBRARY. 


_ Perhaps the most interesting thing 
bout the American library is the demo. 
atization of the use of books. The 





ediaeval Europearr method of chaining 





the Periodical Room, 
and the Music Room—all flung open to any 
one 


he 


‘e 


two or four pice a day. In New. 
Public Library, which has a circulati 
more than 6,000,000 a year, ay 
mately seventy-five thousand rupee a 
collected annually from this source alone. 

The right of drawing books from a 
public library belongs toany whose name . 
appears in the city directory, who can 
furnish a guarantee against the loss of 
books lent him or who can simply bring a 
certificate of character as a responsible 
person. The present tendency is to have as 
few requirements and restrictions as. 
possible. ee 

Most of the libraries have what t 
call the ‘‘open shelf” system, which perm 
the users ready access to the main book — 
stacks. [nstead of consulting a catalogd “ 
and asking an attendant to get their 
books, the users, if they wish, can go 
straight to the shelves and help themselves, 
There are some who maintain that the 
open-access libraries lead to the loss of 
books. I know from my experience in 
library work that that is true; but such 
losses are regarded as wholly insignificant 
when compared with the resulting public 
convenience. The value of the open shelf 
system has been happily expressed by a. - 
former librarian of Philadelphia Free. 
Library : 



















“T have no hesitation in saying that there is no 
limit whatever to the number of books tobe placed 
on. open shelves....... The loss from theft has in our - 
case proved insignificant. The number of books lost ——- 
in a year does not amount in value to the salary of 
one employe. The safeguards of closed shelves would 
ir ade the services of several attendants, and the 
difference between. closed and open shelves, so far as - 
the services of the public is concerned, does not admit 
of discussion. Persons using, libraries by means of... 
catalogue cards only, cannot. gain one-third of the eo 
benefit that is procurable by a-person who bas free ' 
access to the books themselves.” ee ee 
Public libraries in large cities. 
for use not only during week 
8 in the morning till 1( 
also on Sundays and lega 
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A-Corner of a Children’s Reading Room in a Public Library in U. S A. 


2to 10. These longer hours of opening add 
a great deal to the convenience of the 
reading public, undoubtedly. 


CREATING Liprary Hapsir, 


One of the main problems of the head of 
a public library is to allure people to its 
possessions. For the library is not a mere 
museum, a collection of books; it has 
become a dynamic agency for their wise 
distribution. ‘The modern public library 
believes, ’’ remarked Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick, chief of the St. Louis Public 
Library, “that it should find a reader for 
every book onits shelves and provide a 
book for every reader in its community, 
and that it should in all cases bring book 
and reader together. ’’* The modern libra- 
“rian, whois a sort of book thissionary, 
uses many novel methods to attract the 
public. In a certain town that I happened 
to visit, I found its public library making 
shop-keepers enclose library folders in every 
package that went to their customers. 
These folders inquired, ‘How doyou spend 


your leisure hours?” and then invited 
persons when they found “spare time hang- 
ing heavy’ on their hands to come to the 
library and read ‘“‘good literature’. 

The use of clever posters to stimulate 
interest in current topics is frequent. The 
year Rabindra Nath Tagore won his Nobel 
Prize I saw the following notice on a 
board at the entrance to a public library ; 

“Nobel Prize 
Awarded each year to the best work in 
the followinge: 
Physics 
Medicine 
Chemistry 
International Peace 
Idealistic Literature.” 

The notice included also pictures of 

Maurice Maeterlinck, Bjornson, Roosevelt, 


Kipling and Tagore. Under Tagore’s 
likeness blazed forth these words: 
“He wins the Nobel Prize. Rabindra 


Nath Tagore’s mysticism brings him 
fairly close to Maeterlinck and the dreams 
of the new Celtic school.” 





— Supsipjary AcENcIEs 


The ‘librarian does not sit down in 
austere seclusion in his office and wait for 
the community to come. T he head of an 

erican library is the Mohamet and the 
community, the mountain. If the moun- 
tain does not come to him voluntarily, 
then he makes it his business—in the 
American phrase—to “go after’ the moun- 
- tain, Instead of waiting for the people to 
come to the library, the library goes out 
to the people. A public library in order to 
each .every part ofa large community 
employs many subsidiary agencies, consist- 
ing of brancf libraries, deposit stations, 

‘home libraries, travelling libraries. 
a Big cities are fairly dotted over with 
- branch libraries not pretentious monu- 
buildings, but fully adequate to 
irposes. Each branch is served by 
of well-equipped men and women, 
ly young -women. It is to be under- 






















own permanent limited stock of books. 

ranches, however, can and do send 
for ooks in the central library and thus 
make its larger resources available to all. 
Th New York Public Library distributes 
ooks through its forty-one branches to 
more than three million people a year. 

Neighborhoods which are too small to 
warrant the expense of a branch library 
are cared for by deposit stations. They are 
scattered in drug stores, grocery shops 
and other places too remote to be supplied 
at the main library.. The stations lack 
the trained librarian. They are under the 
charge of the proprietor of the establish- 
ment. In the deposit stations there are 

from two to five. hundred volumes which 
are changed frequently. The service, as in 
the Chicago Public Library, is interchange- 
«#hle...A borrower having drawn a volume 
ae the ~main library may feturn it toa 
station, or having drawn a volume from 
a station may return it to the central 
library. Again, he may borrow books 
from one station and return them at 
another. Order lists for books may be left 
at any deposit station. These lists are 
gent to the main library, and: books are 
rushed by automobiles making daily 
deliveries. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in 
its aggressive measures to reach every 
class of people in the city has instituted 
what it calls home lbraries,- which may 
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f course, that the branch has its 
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of books sent out once a week in sm 
cases directly into the homes of the 
people. The plan is this: ‘A visitor from 
the Library distributes the books in each 
case and. spends an hour among the 
childrén who assemble for the occasion. 
at the home of one of their nunfber.” 

The most recent plan for the broadcast 
distribution of books is the traveling 
library. It is sent to clubs, factori 
stations, small villages, ‘counts 
centrally located farm houses 
there is any special need 
library consists of groups of the 
interesting books carefully chosen so 
comprise from fifty to six hundr i 
This library is placed ir 
portable cases with a 
and sent to some loc: St 
held responsible for its proper custod: 
use. At the end of a few months, tk 
books are gathered by the custodian, sent 
back to the central distributing 
and another lot goes in its place. T 
York Public Library has a Tr 
Library Department which has ov 
hundred stations. 

Traveling libraries have also bee 
on foot by the government, for it con 
them to be among the most vital agencies 
for good citizenship. Almost every state 
legislature makes appropriations of money 
and appoints a Free Library Commission 
to maintaina system of traveling libraries. 
They furnish books on travel, fiction, 
history, biography, useful arts, and miscel-_ 
laneous literature to rural communities®. 
which are either too far away from 
town and cities, or ‘are too small to- sup 
port local libraries, . 

Traveling libraries are also fostered by 
private individuals.and societies. During 
one summer I was stopping ina small coun. _ 
try hotel in the mountainous regions of 
Colorado, | found in our hotel an interest- 
ing little Traveling Library. It had been 
lent by a. private. philanthropic organiza. 
tion. The Library had in its circulation 
list about seventy books s. The landlady, 
who was the custodian of the Library,,, 
let the villagers have the use of the books 
free of charge. ‘In the work of popular 
education,” rightly said Mr. Melvin Dewey, 
the famous American originator _ of so. 
many far-reaching library methods, “in 


































the work of popular education, it is, ‘after 


all, not few great libraries, but the thous. : 
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THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


and small that may do most for the 
‘people. ”’ 


Lrprary SERVICE. 


The American library is not a mere 
stack ofebooks, and the librarians no mere 
| caretakers or dragons to guard ®* their 
privacy. The library,is mostly service, 
aggressive service. Go into a modern 
library, and stop atits Information Desk, 
for instance. You will see the clerk at the 
desk explaining to one the reference volum- 
es, directing another where to look for 
material, rescuing a casual reader from 
a fruitless search, or guiding a stranger 
to the proper shelves. 

: People who for some reason cannot come 
‘ to the libraty may send in their requests 
for information by mail or telephone, and 
these requests are promptly attended to. 
The telephone is a very important adjunct 
of every library, and it is used in asking a 
constant succession of questions on the 

_most diverse subjects imaginable. Over 

*the telephone they ask: How high is 

+ Mount Everest ? What aré the best books 

for Christmas gift? How. do you spell such- 

and-such a word? Can you tell me which 
is the best musical magazine published in 

America? May I have my book renewed 

for another week ? Will you give mea list 

of books and magazine articles on co-opera- 
tion? And the versatile young lady at the 
other end of the telephone wire gives the 
information desired. The Free Public 

Library of New York has recently tabulated 

that it answers annually about five 

thousand telephone inquiries for informa- 
tion from its constituency. 

Another instance of the “popularization” 
of library service may be seen in the Public 
Writing Room maintained by the St. Louis 
Public Library. It isaroom fitted with 
chairs and tables for the use of the public 
to write private letters. Pen and ink, 
with paper and envelopes ofmedium grade, 
are supplied free by the attending custo- 
dian, and paper and envelopes of better 
grade, as well as postage stamps, may be 
bought in the room at cost. This is not all. 
The custodian takes dictation in shorthand, 
does typewriting, and receives orders for 
translations from foreign languages at 
current rates, 

American libraries, which are not 
maintained for the merely book-reading 
public, are thoroughly socialized ; they 
are used to their maximum. Libraries 
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contain lecture halls, rooms for womer’s 
study clubs, young men’s debating soc:e- 
ties, and meeting places tor carrying on tue 
work of varjous civic organizations. There 
is" nowhere any suspicion of charity. 
The attitude ofthe librarian is that of a 
courteous host toward invited guesfs. 
They come and go muchas they woud 
in their own homes. 


LIBRARY AND CHILDREN. 


Some thirty or forty years ago children 
were excluded from almost every pubéic 
library. And if they came at all, they 
found very few books for their use: Gra. 
dually, the barriers to the admission of 
children were broken down: the age limit 
for admission was reduced to 18; it dropp- 
ed to 12, then to10, next to 8, and ncw 
has disappeared altogether. To-day, all 
children are admitted to the Childrer’s 
Department of the public library. 

A visit to the Children’s Department is 
always interesting. The rooms for “little 
folks” are equipped with low chairs,tabies, 
and book cases especially suited to chil4. 
ren. Bright pictures, bits of tapestry, and 
cheerful hangings give these rooms en 
attractive appearance. Here are kent 
juvenile books and magazines adapted -<o 


the age and taste of “little visitors’. Some.- 


times, one finds a separate Study Room 
containing atlases, globes, and hanging 
maps, where the children of over-crowded 
homesemay come for a quiet hour to pre. 
pare their school lessons. 

The*Children’s Department has a tibra-y 
staff of its own, and even separate cata. 
logues. Usually children’s librarians are 
young women, college graduates, wich 
expert training for library work wizh 
children. 

A fine feature of the children’s room js 
the abundant supply of stereoscopes ard 
stereopticons. The Cincinnati Public Libra- 
ry operates moving picture shows which 
take children ona “tarry-at-home journev” 
to Japan, India, Switzerland, France, ard 
many another distant land. 

The Children’s Department has “sto-y 
hours” to attract children of all ages. Tue 
plan of story telling is briefly this: grouss 
of children are gathered within the library 
rooms in the winter months, and in the 
playgrounds during the summer, to hear, 
told by a trained story teller, folk tales, 
fables, myths, legends, ballads, or stories 
from Shakespeare’s plays. The object of 
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Story telling is more than pure entertain- 


ment, The story feller tries by the subtlety _ 


of her att to awaken ambition, stir to 
moral couragey and lift the quality of read- 
ing, At the close of the story, it may even 
be,suggested to the ‘children that they 
“can get more such stories in the library”, 
ard take them home toread for themselves, 

The public library is considered an 
integral part of the lotal educational 
system. Hence the Children’s Department 


co-operates directly with the public schools - 


in an effort to cultivate a taste for good 
literature in the young. Sometimes the 
school authorities will set apart a room 
ein the school biilding for library purposes. 
And the public library will install there a 
collection of books, and have them under 
the charge of a trained librarian. Again, 
the library, asan important ally of the 
school, will send members of the library 
staff to visit the rooms of the public 
schools. They will display books with 
attractive bindings, tell of the enjoyment 
ard benefitto be had from reading the 
books, and invite all to come to the main 
library and get kooks. 

It was Rousseau who remarked that 
“childhood has its own ways of thinking, 
sezing and feeling.’’ In synthesis, this is 
the underlying idea of the Children’s 
Department of the American publiclibrary. 
If the reading of the children is to make 
positive gain in richness and breadth, it 
should be guided and directed frofm the 
children’s point of view. To this end, the 
children’s librarian and her assistants seek 
to learnthrough personal visits to the homes 
of the children their tastes and interests, 
The Minneapolis Public Library has recent- 
ly reported that its experts have found 
home visiting invaluable. They have not 
only been successfulin persuading ‘‘doubt- 
ful parents that the library habit isa good 
one’, but they have connected* many boys 
and girls of the community, through a 
personal knowledge of their habits and 
character, with desirable books of the 
library. 
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FINANCING THE LIBRARY. 


There are in the United States eighteen 
thousand regularly established libraries. 
The funds at the disposal of the 
libraries are generally derived. either: 
from the government or private gifts or- 
both. In former days the dyingeman in the 
West would ask the Catholic priest how 
he could invest his money so as to buy 
eternal happiness in heaven: Now it has 
become the fashion in this'country to think 
less of what an American calls “the measly 
little shriveled soul”, and more about 
universities and libraries which will pro- 
mote happiness here on earth. Indeed, few 
other American public institutions seem 
to attract the gifts of the well-to-do as 
does the public library. Memorial libraries 
are tobe found everywhere in America. 
The greatest library philanthropist of the’ 
United States is Andrew Carnegie, the 
multi-millionaire ‘“iron-king”. He has so 
far distributed over three hundred and 
sixty million rupees among some two 4 
thousand institutions. The hard-headed 
practical philosophy of this greatest of 
library givers is well expressed in the 
following inscription on one of the marble 
panels of St. Louis Public Library: ~ 
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I CHOOSE FREE 
a LIBRARIES AS THE 
a BEST AGENCIES 

FOR IMPROVING 
THE MASSES OF 
THE PEOPLE 
BECAUSE THEY 
ONLY HELP THOSE 
I} WHO HELP THEM- 
| SELVES. THEY 
NEVER PAUPERIZE. 
| A TASTE FOR 
READING DRIVES 
OUT LOWER TASTES. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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INTER-CASTE MARRIAGE IN BUDDHIST INDIA 


SROFESSOR Rhys Davids, the author 


| 


of “Buddhist India,’ uses the term 
Buddhist India to denote ‘ancient 
India during the period of Buddhist ascen- 


dancy.” In this -essay ‘Buddhist India” - 


is used in a more restricted sense, denoting 


those countries in India and that period © 


in which the Buddhist Hinayana Sutras 
otiginated. In most of these Sutras 
Gautama Buddha is represented as the 


- .speaker and the scene is laid in Kosala, 


Videha, or Magadha. So according to the 
preambles these Sutras refer back to Kosa- 
_la, Videha, Magadha and the neighbouring 
countries of the lifetime of Buddha him- 
self. But from internal evidence itis clear 
. that many of these Sutras, particularly 
ythose that are extant ia Sanskrit version 
_ only, were compiled long after Buddha’s 
parinirvana. Here an attempt will be 
made to illustrate the Hindu attitude to- 
wards inter-caste marriage in Buddhist 
India from some of the Buddhist Sutras. 


I. 


_ Our first document is the well-known 
Ambattha Sutta of the collection called 
Digha Nikaya (Sanskrit, Dirghagama). It 
has been translated into English by Prof. 
Rhys Davids (Sacred Books of the Bud- 
dhists, vol. Il, pp. 65-95), Buddha, with 
about five hundred followers, was stay- 
ingin the wood near Ichchhanankala, a 
Brahman village in Kosala (Oudh). There 
he was.interviewed by a learned Brahman, 
Ambattha, a pupil of the famous Brahman 
teacher Pokkharasadi (Pushkarasari) of 
Ukkattha (Utkata)in the same kingdom. 
Ambattha’s rudeness gives rige to a discus- 

. sion of the question whether the Brahmans 


or the Kshatriyas are the higher of the. 


two. Ambattha admits that his ancestor 
Kanha (Krishna) was the son of Disa, a 
slave of King Okkaka (Ikshaku) from 
awhom the Sakyas traced their descent ; 
and that this Kanha, after becoming a 
Rishi, married a daughter of king Okkaka. 
Then Buddha says :— 

‘What think you, Ambattha ? Suppose 
ayoung Kshatriya should have connec- 
tion with a Brahman maiden, and from 
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their intercourse ~a son should be born. 
Now would the son thus come to. the 
Brahman maiden through the Kshatriya 
youth receive a séat and water (as tokens 
of respect) from the Brahmans ?” 

‘Yes, he would, Gotama.’ ; 

‘But would the Brahmans allow Lim to 
partake of the feast offered to the dead, or 
of the food boiled in milk, or o: the 
offerings to the gods, or of food sent asa 
present ?’ 

‘Yes, they would, Gotama.’ ; 

‘But would the Brahmans teach him 
their verses or not ?’ ; 

‘They would, Gotama.’ 

‘But would he be shut off, or not, from 
their women ?’ : 

‘He would not be shut off.’ ; 

‘But would the Kshatriyas allow him 
to receive the consecration ceremory ofa 
Kshatriya ?’ . : 

‘Certainly not, Gotama.’ 

‘Why not that ?’ 

‘Because he is not of pure descent 3n the 
mother’s side.’ : 

Similar answers are giyen by Ambattha 
to similar questions regarding a son born 
ofa Brahman youth and a Kshatniya 
maiden? Buddha concludes, ‘Ther, Am- 
battha,, whether one compares women 
with women, or men with mer, the 
Kshatriyas are higher, and the Brahmans 
inferior.’ Though marriage is not cleazly 
mentioned, a Brahman youth or maiden 
and a Kshatriya maiden or youth, whose 
male issue was recognised as a full-fledged 
Brahman must have lived as a married 
couple. If it may be assumed that this 
dialogue giveS a faithful picture of social 
life in Buddhist India—and there is no 
reason to the contrary—the in-erdict 
against intercaste marriage should be 
traced, not to Brahman narrowness, but 
to Kshatriya pride. 


II 


Our second document is tale No. 33, 
Sardulakarna-avadana, of the collection 
called Divyavadana, which mainly ccnsists 
of avadanas or edifying tales extracted 
from the Vinaya Pitaka of the Mula-sarva- 
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stivadin sect. About the age of the Sardu- 
lakarna-avadana the editors of the 
Divyavadana, Cowell and Neil, write, 
‘Parts of the narrative are of considerable 
interest, and, -whatever we may think of 
the date of some later chapttrs, the frame. 
Work of the avadana -itself must be of 
great antiquity. It was certainly trans. 
lated into Chinese in the third century of 
our era” (p. 655). Buddha was staying in 
Anathapindada’s garden in Jetavana at 
Sravasti, Oneday Ananda, one of Bud- 
dha’s leading followers, went to the city 
of Sravastito begalms. After taking his 
food he went to a well. At that timea 
Chandala mmiden named Prakriti was 
drawing water from that well. 

Ananda said, addressing that Chandala 
maiden, “Sister, give me water to drink.” 

Prakriti replied, ‘‘O venerable Ananda, 
I am the daughter of a Chandala.” 

Ananda said, “O sister, I do not ask 
you to name your family or caste. If you 
have water to spare, please give it to me, 
Ishall drink.” 

At this Prakriti offered, water to 
Ananda, which he drank and then went 
away. But tht maiden was so much 
charmed by the auspicious signs in the 
body and face and in the voice of Ananda 
that she fell in love with him and deter- 
mioed to have him as her husband. On re- 
tarning home with water Prakriti request- 
ed her mother, who was a skilful magician, 
to draw Ananda to her by means of some 
spell. Prakriti’s mother at first refused to 
adopt such a course on the ground that 
Raja Prasenajit of Kosala would resent it 
and Sramana Gautama (Buddha) would be 
.able to make her spell ineffective. But as 
Prakriti told her mother that she would 
either have the monk Ananda as her hus- 
band or commit suicide, the latter began a 
magical rite to attract Ananda. Spell- 
bound, Ananda was drawn t@ the house of 
the Chandala, where he began to shed 
tears and thought of Buddha. ‘Becoming 
aware of Ananda’s plight Buddha recited a 
mantra (magical formula) which rendered 
the mantra of Prakriti’s mother ineffec- 
tual and Auanda was free to return to 
Jetavana. 

On the following morning Prakriti went 
to the city-gate and stood waiting for 
Ananda. When Ananda entered the city 
for begging alms Prakriti followed him 
like a shadow, walking while he walked, 
stopping while he stopped, and waiting 
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at the door outside when he entered a 
house for alms. Assoon ashe recognised 
Prakriti’s design he ran to Buddha, of 
course followed by Prakriti, and cried, 
“Save me, O Bhagavan! Save me, O 
Sugata!” Buddha asked Prakriti, ‘“O 
Chantlala maiden, whatdo you want the § 
monk Ananda for 2’ : 


Prakriti replied, “I want the venerable 
Ananda as my husband.” 


Buddha, ‘Have you been permitted by 
your parents to marry Ananda ?” 


Prakriti, “I have been permitted, O 
Bhagavan, I have been permitted, O 
Sugata !” : 

Buddha, “Then let them signify their . 
consent in my presence.” ; 

This interview led to the inevitable 
result. The Chandala maiden was ad. 
mitted to the Buddhist order as a bhik. 
shuni (nun). But the news of the admis: 
sion of an outcast Chandalini created 
a sensation in the city of Sravasti, and; 
the citizens, headed by Raja Prasenajit, 
flocked to Jetavana to know the reason” 
why from the lips of the Bhagavat, 
Buddha then narrated the life-history of 
Prakriti in her previous birth. 


On the. Ganges once upon a time there 
lived a Raja of the Chandalas named 
Trisanku with many thousands of Chanda. 
las. In his previous birth Trisanku was a 
Brahman well-versed in the Vedas and 
the subsidiary sciences. In his present 
birth as a Chandala he still remembered _ 
the contents of those works. The Chandala ® 
chief had a son named Sardulakarna to 
whom he imparted knowledge of the Vedas 
and the subsidiary sciences. At that time 
there was a very learned Brahman named 
Pashkarasari who had received a pros- 
perous village named Utkata as a royal 
gift. Pushkarasari hada very Handsome 
and accomplished daughter named Pra. 
kriti. One morning ‘surrounded by a large 
number of Chandalas Trisanku went to 
Pushkarasari’ and said, “Give your 
daughter Prakriti to my son Sardulakarna 
as wife ; | shall pay *you as much money 
as kulasulka (present due to your family) ¥ 
as you think fit.” Enraged at this auda- 
cious proposal, Pushkarasari reminded 
Trisanku that no one, be hea Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra, Chandala or 
Pukkasa, marries out of his own caste. 
Trisanku replied :— 
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amt wef Aaa fay cee | 
aTaw sraparat ar a fase isha + TAT 
TIT HAIMA fay era | 
ara arate ata fataisfia 4 aura 


Pa a fe area aTaraTy Waal aT aafaal. le 


frat ay Tay oat Grazer as: 1 
argu anfaar arar awrart afte aifaa: | 
gyaq gyae 4 feat qefy arta 1 
araasfs BASSE aay Asus TAA | 


aulgea araay at q aa fatwat 0 
* * % 


afez’ arqa a aaifa,) duran factaw ag 


afeequt atau afe dfs ofa a aw sfa at ag fa: 


ati wafwataaafa fasra gata & oarcaaaty 
wets aafrarrqure aretaie aaa geyE a 
aay aaarqaereifa”’ (Divyavadana, pp. 
623-625). | 


“ Substance—There is no real difference 
sbetween the Brahman caste and the other 
castes. The Brahmans and Chandalas 
are born in the same way. The dead bo my 


of a Brahman is as impure as that of a’ 


man of any other caste.,....Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra are mere 
names. Knowing all these (castes) to 
form one single (community), marry your 
daughter Prakriti to my son Sardula- 
karna.” 

Still more enraged at this Pushkarasari 
explained the law of intercaste (anuloma) 


“marriage and the origin of the four rarnas 


from-different parts of the body of Brahma. 
Trisanku’s reply is very interesting. A 
few extracts from it can only be given 
here :— ° 


qa Fe SCART ATST! MISATAT ARTIF | 


viaretfa dfieer qa’ aratfy gaa H 
ag alfa <fa sa atafae’ w 41 


AF wee aaqarq vindisa’ wafer FE 
aut Gea TaTA FAT ATAU UTE | 
aigrarfaaraa Daisey a fas 0 

9 s “st 
4 ata a Rahat a Wwe TTT | 
4 GSa FT ATaaT 4 OUATAT A CATSaT i 
aAarsay wha a graze aT | 
WMearay agoat wfaizaa Ft 


‘are 


aq atu a wa a sid | Fae | 
arafate: a9 age wa frat Ht (p. 626). 


e & * Hs 


aamfe as* garcarfy wares ae AT 
aigarat wtasataaaty gaat atarata ast 
aeq wzdiste yadishs awadishe PyrTaratsty ee 
aise afrenaasty mara waat) a 4 asi 
aqut satal aaracy Watad | aqanr aafaate. 


faf& (p. 627). 


Substance—The four castes are like dust 
balls made by little girls at play ard 
named curd, meat, ghi, &c. &s such names 
can not transform dust into curd, ghi ard 
meat, so names like Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, Sudra cannot transform mer irzo 
different classes of beings. ‘‘All men have 
similar physical features. So there are 
no hereditary varieties among men...cow, 
horse, ass, camel, deer, bird and other 
kinds of animals have different phvsical 
characteristics and habits. Such varieties 
of characteristics are not found among 
men. Therefore all men belong’ to the 
same (caste). . 

Asin the last quoted clause and what 
follows in the text, soin-the Pali Vasttha 
Sutta (No. 35 of the Sutta Nipata) appeal 
ismade to comparative morphology to 
show that caste distinctions are unscien*i- 


fic. Mr. (now Lord) Chalmers writes :- 


“Theréare numerous generic and specific marks 
distinguishing the several grasses and trees, worms, 
moths, be&sts, birds, and fishes ; but these nuwerous 
marks are not found on men as on all other living 
creatures ; the distinctions between man avd man 
individual, not specific or generic. Hercin, 
Gotama was in accord with the corclusion of 
modern biologists that ‘the Arthropidae are repre. 
.sented by the single genus and species, man,’—a 
conclusion which was the more remarkab‘e inas- 
much as the accident of colour did not =nislead 
Gotama, as it did within living memory the citizens 
ofa free and erdightened republic.” (J. R. A. S., 
1894, p. 346). : 

The remarks contained in this disserta. 
tion on caste embodied in Pali and 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts are based on 
observation of the physical features of men 
of different castes. In our own day on 
similar grounds—absence of differentiating 
physical characteristics in different caszes 
—Nesfield came to the’ conclusion that 
varna or caste originated not from acti al 
difference of colour (varna) that is, of rsze, 
in different groups of men, but from 
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differences of occupation. These texts 
also show that at the time of their com- 
position, the physical differences that 
originally distinguished the different 
castes* had* practically disappeared in 
Aryavarta partly through the influence of 
physical environment and partly through 
‘race mixture. 

Now to return to our narrative, 
Trisanku’s arguments demonstrating the 
fundamental unity of different castes 
softened Pushkarasari, who ultimately 
consented to give away his daughter 
Prakriti to Sartilulakarna. In course of 
his further argumentation Trisanku named 
two well-knqwn Brahman sages of mixed 
parentage :—Dvaipayana born of the 
Nisada woman Kali and Rama (Parasu- 
rama) born of a Kshatriya mother Renuka 
(p. 637). After narrating the story 
Buddha explained to the audience that at 
that time he himself was born as Trisanku, 
Ananda as Sardulakarna, Sariputra as 
Pushkarasari and Prakriti, the Chandala 
maiden, as Pushkarasari’s daughter (p. 
654). ; 


II 


e 

Our thitd “document, Divyavadana 
No. 26 (Pamsupradana Avadana), is a 
historical romance. When Vindusara, son 
of Chandragupta Maurya, (erroneously 
represented in oyr text as son of king 
Nanda), was reigning at Pataliputra, a 
Brahman of the city of Champa,had a 
beautiful daughter born to him about 


* For the writer's views on the origin of caste see 
The Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 83-86. 
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whom the astrologers predicted that she 
would be married to a king and give birth 
to two sons one of whom would be the 
overlord of the four quarters of the earth 
and the other would renounce the world. 
The Brahman took his daughter to the 


eourtand offered her to king Vindusaray 


who sent her to the royal harem. There 
other wives of the king grew jealous of her 
and assigned to her the duties of a. barber. 
In course of time Vindusara was pleased 
with the girl and requested her to ask for 
areward. The girl implored the king to 
treat her as his wife. The king replied, 
‘You are a barber woman, I am king, 
Kshatriya Murdhabhisikta, how can I 
have intercourse with you ?”’ The girl then 


told her story. Vindusara made her the’ ' 


chief queen and had by her two sons, 
Asoka and Vitasoka. As Chandragupta 
Maurya ‘contracted marriage alliance” 
‘ with Seleukos Nikator, so there is nothing 
incredible in this story about his son. 


It should be pointed out that Gautama ~ 


Buddha was not a social reformer but the 
founder of a new order of monks in the re-. 
cruitment of which caste distinction was 

ignored. Buddha’s lay followers(Upasakas) 

“remained what we should now call Hindus. 

But these Buddhist tales, like some of the 

epic tales such as that of Santanu’s marri- 

age with Satyavati, show that though in 

ancient India intercaste marriage was 

practised only by a minority, the majori- 

ty that did not do so could not and would 

not stand in the way of the minority. 
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‘AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN INDIA 


By. K. V. TAMHANKAR, B. Ac. 


“Although it must be clearly recognised that 
Indian industries are now, and will be in future, 
chiefly based on the agricultural products of the 
country, we find that important and valuable as 
tkese are, much still requires to be done for their 
development. The extent to which they are manu- 
facltured whether for export or internal consump- 
tion, instead of being sent ont of the country as 
raw materials, can, in some cases,be largely increased ; 
and the Agricultural Department will find great 
opportunities and sometimes an urgent necessity of 


{mproving the output and quality of many Indian 
crops.” e 


(Report of the Indian Industrial Commission.) » 


1% 
RITERS on Agricultural Improve- 


W ment in India often lose sight of 


the fact that the question of Agri- 
cultural Improvement is not merely related 
to Scientific research alone, but it largely 
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depends on the spread of education in ge- 
neral, and agricultural education in par- 
ticular, and on the rural economy of the 
country. Research work is undoubtedly of 
first importance, as it brings about new 
methads and new principles, ‘leading to 
the economic betterment of the cubtivating 
classes. But unless, there is the peasantry, 
who can understand those improvements, 
and have the means to put them in prac- 
tice the preaching of new principles would 
be of no avail. It is therefore obvious 
that all the factors underlying the subject 
of Agricultural Improvement, must be 
taken into account. It is difficult to say 
which of them is of the greatest impor- 
tance ; anda scheme, which contemplates 
the handling of any one of these, without 


a consideration of the other two, cannot. 


be said to be complete. It may be that all 
the three factors cannot be easily solved 
at thesame time. Perhaps it may be very 
difficult to effect any economic change, in 
the condition of the rural population all 
at once. Whatever difficulties there may 
be, they in no way minimise their impor- 
tance. With this great principle before us 
we are‘ not ina position to say that in 
India atleast the three factors have re- 
ceived equal consideration while research 
work has been going on apace, education 
is lagging considerably behind and rural 
economy remains untouched except for the 
small amount of work done by co-operative 
Societies. Simultaneous advancement a- 


long all these lines is extremely desirable, 


ifany real work in the direction of Agri- 
cultural Improvement is to be accom- 
plished. “ a2 

It is proposed to treat the subject under 
three heads: (1) Improvement in Crops; 
(2) Agricultural Education ; (8) Rural Eco- 
nomy. We shall take up the subject of 
scientific research first, as substantial 
work has been done by the Imperial as 
well as the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Crops AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. 


Stray attempts were made to improve 
Indian cotton, in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century in the cotton growing 
tracts. Foreign varieties of cotton were 
freely introduced without attention to 
their climatic requirements, and it is no 
wonder that these early attempts ended 
in failure. It must be noted here that 


‘ € 
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these attempts were made by Governrizut, 
not of their own initiative but thrcugh 
the outside pressure brought. to  2ar, 
by Esglish merchants at, Home. As ro- 
thing substantial was achieved, it vould 
be useless ‘to give a detailed accotn: of 
what was beirig done in several provitces. 
The idea of the formation of a Deparzment 
of Agriculture was first conceived as faz tack 
as 1869, after the disastrous famine in 3cn- 
gal and Orissa in 1866. More famines were 
however required in other tracts of Inia, 
to convince the authorities both in ircia 
and in England, of =he imminent necess:ty 
of Agricultural) Improvement mn 2a] a. 
The Famine Commision 061880 laid 7c.wn 
a scheme for the formation of Provirc.al 
Departments of Agriculture. In 1£&1, 
the Government of India ‘decided to post. 
pone Agricultural Improvement, unzil the 
scheme of agricultural enquiry bad I-ean 
completed.’ The arrival of Dr. Voeleser in 
India in 1889 marks an important skase 
of Agricultural Improvement in In Jia. 
The publication of his ‘Agricultura: Im. 
provement in India’ generally indiceted 
broad lines of improvement. Not on y did 
it dispel the erroneous i@eas of some men 
in England and in India, who had a very 
poor estimation of the agricuitrral 
methods followed here, but it also strcng- 
ly pointed out the defects and the wavs 
of improvement to those, who were -60 
conservative to observe them. The im- 
portance of Dr. Voelcker’s book is ve-y 
great, and it has deservedly occupiec a 
high place in the agricultural publications 
bearing on Indian agriculture. Nc 34e 
interested in Indian agriculture shoul¢ feil 
to make a critical study of the work. 

It was not however until the appo rt- 
ment of Mr. Mollison, as Director Ger: ral 
of Agriculture in 1901, that Government 
seemed to take up the subject sericusly. 
Whatever may be the failures of Lord Cur- 
zon in India, he did one very useful werx, 
in that, that he gave a great impetus xo 
the scientific work in agriculture, by cr. 
ganizing the Imperial Department of A zzi. 
culture, and he instilled a new life ints =Le 
Provincial Departments of Agricuiitrs, 
Provincial Colleges of Agriculture we~e 
started, to produce men, who would £3 to 
the rural tracts and serve as a nuclete of 
Agricultural Improvement, and also to 
provide men fit to take up the worl of 
sciéntific research. 

Prior to the year 1901, serious atten. 
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ticn cannot be said to have been given to 
agricultural improwement, in the various 
previnees,, as the Directors were also 
saddled with the work of Land-Record. A 
mass of information and statistics were 
collezted by those officers; andit cannot 
be said to be useless work, though it has 
very little to do with research work in 
agriculture. The need of whole-time 
Dizectors of Agriculture was soon brought 
home, and they were then freed of the reve- 
nue work. Without further going into fur- 
ther details of organization of Provincial 
depertments of agri¢ulture, let us briefly 
review the work, so far done by these 
depertments. . . 

* As mentioned before, cotton was the 
first crop that attracted the attention of 
Government. Wheat was the next crop, 
and jute and other fibre crops, oil seeds, 
indigo, sugarcane and rice stand in des- 
cending order. It is natural that the 
export crops should be taken up first, as 
it isin the interests of both the buyers and 
the sroducers. 

Corton. 


Of the total cultivated area in India, 
mcr2 than 6 p.c. ig under cotton, and this 
is likely to increase in consonance with 
the .ncreasing world-demand for cotton. 
As mnentioned before, early efforts were 
mainly directed to the introduction of 
exotic varieties, in Bombay, the Punjab, 
the Jnited Provinces and Madras. Expe- 
rienze° has shown that, that is not, the 
oniy method of improvement. Selection, 
hybzidization, improved methods of ¢ulti- 
vation, play a more important part, than 
wet is usually understood, in the im- 
provement of any crop. Climate and 
water-supply also determine the suitabi- 
lity of a new variety. Dharwar American, 
Cawnpore American, Upland Georgian, or 
Bur , Cambodia, and Egyptian are the 
instances, of exotic varieties, that have 
achieved some stccess and have become 
established in parts of Bombay, United 
P-ovinces, Central Provinces, Madras and 
Sinch respectively. All these varieties 
hev2 longer staple, and finer texture than 
those of indigenous varieties in those 
provinces. Though the average yield of 
ectton in Egypt and America is 4.50 tbs. 
and 200lbs., itis considerably less in India. 

Mr. Mollison in Bornbay first pointed 
out that exotic varieties were generally 
unsaited to the climatic conditions of 
India, and therefore new methods of 
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improvement must be followed. As a 
careful study of all indigenous varieties in 
every province was thought very neces- 
sary, it was soon undertaken and an 
Imperial Cotton Specialist was appointed. 

The following are some of the Deshi 
types of cotton: Broach, 
Oomra, Bengal, Karunganui, ,tc., the 
length of staple varying from %” to 1”. 
The outturn of cotton in india in 1918-14 
was estimated at about 5,913,000 bales of 
400 Ibs. each. Out of these the yield of 
long stapled varieties was about 500,000 
bales, or about js of the total outturn of 
cotton inIndia. Inthe same year about 
2,900,000 bales of cotton were exported 
bringing in about 40 crores of rupees to 
the country. Japan is the Jargest buyer 
of all foreign countries. Most of the coun- 
‘tries require long-stapled cotton, and the 
supply is chiefly provided by America. 
‘An increase of a penny a pound in the 


value of cotton produced in 14,000,000 - 


acres, which grow the short-stapled 
varieties at present, would yield over 6 
crores of rupees, justifying amply the 
immediate expenditure proposed.’ This 
will show how vast the field for research 
work, there is, for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Mr. Mackenna in his ‘Agriculture 
in India’ says, ‘The small cultivator re- 
quires and is content with little, and so 
long as he can get the necessary minimum 
without undue exertion, he is not likely, 
willingly at all events, to undertake more 
laborious cultivation, unless the advan- 
tages are beyond doubt.’ But where these 
advantages have been clearly brought to 
his notice, the Indian cultivator has not 
been slow to take up new varieties of seed 
or new methods of cultivation. Expe- 
tience has shown that cultivators have 
willingly responded tothe call of Agricul- 
tural departments in Bombay, and Berars, 
to accept selected seed of cotton. 

So far, much work has been done in 
Bombay in popularising Broach cottonin 
Dharwar and supplying selected seed to 
cultivators in Gujerat and Khandesh. In 
the Southern Marhatta country, Kumpta 
is chiefly grown, and ¢here is, I believe, 
much room for improvement. In Central 
Provinces, a local variety—white-flowered 
rosetim—has been selected and developed 
and selected seed is supplied. to cultiva- 
tors. In the United Provinces and Madras, 
work on similar lines has been going on 
with success. 


Kuinpta, - 
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The spread of long-stapled varieties 
will always depend on the water supply, 


' which can only be assured by the construc- 


tion of canals. Black cotton-soil tracts 
have mostly to depend on precarious 
rainfail during a season of three to four 
months, and consequently the plants ‘are 
stunted, With few balls, and the yield is 
poor. Costly manures are thus out of 
question, and the tillage is also not quite 
satisfactory. The holdings are too small 
to enable a farmer to have his own pair of 
bullocks, in many cases, and the never- 
dying Kunda and Hariali render inter- 
culture ineffective. 

The question of cotton improvement 
cannot be fully solved by introducing a 
new variety, or giving selected seed to 
cultivators. The difficulties of the farmer 
must be carefully studied, and the means 
of taking the fullest advantage of the 
preachings of the Agricultural Department, 
must be brought within his reach. So 
long as the Agricultural Department 
concerns itself with one side of the question 
only, the farmer’s problem will remain 
unsolved. : 


WHEAT. 


This crop ‘occupies nearly 10 p.c. of 
the total cultivated area of India, and 
up to 5 million tons of wheat are exported 
to foreign countries. As an exporter 
of wheat, India ranks third, but the 
outturn of wheat per acre in India’is only 
about one third of.thatin England. The 
principal defects of Indian’ wheat are: (1) 
Weak straw, (2) Low yield, (3) Susceptibi- 
lity to rust-disease. And besides these the 
diversity of seasons acts as a great hin- 
drance to the spread of any one variety of 
the selected type, throughout the country. 
As to the milling qualities, experts in 
England have expressed that there are 
many types in India, quite suited to the 
English Market. 

As in-the case of cotton, foreign rust- 
resisting varieties did not prove success- 
fulin India. These varieties which were 
mostly Australian, and required a long 
season for maturity, could not withstand 
the hot dry winds of March in the plains 
of India. Greater success however was 
attained by introducing suitable varieties 
from one province into another province. 
Wheat from the United Provinces was 
introduced into the Southern Shan States 
and the Muzaffarnagar variety into Bom- 


COL 


bay, Sindh. But greatest success wil be 
achieved, it is hoped, Uy the new typcs of 
wheat, that are being evolved at Pusa by 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard, on, Mendelian nes. 


‘Mr. Mackenna says: 


‘So far as one can predict, the establishment, 
throughout India of these Pusa wheat is the golu- 
tion of the improvement of Indian wheat. .{ has 
been calculated that a safe estimate of thé gu:n te 
Indian wheat growers, if the crop were replan d by 
varieties like Pus&, would be rupees 15 per acr2 per 
year. The rate at which extension will take slace 
will depend on the efficiency of provincial orgenisa- 
tions for seed distribution. In view ‘of the tavour 
with which.these wheats have been received, and the 
cordial co-operation of provincial officers, iz is a 


- modest estimate to assume that in the cours ofa 


very few years, the area under Pusa wheats wiil 
reach at least five million acres. This meana &n 
increase in the near future, in the value of the agri- 
cultaral produce of India of 750 lacs of rupezs or 
five million pounds.’ . 

SUGARCANE. 


India is the largest sugarcane proving 
country in the world, the total acreage 
under sugarcane being 2,659,800 in 1£13- 
14, In spite of the enormous quantit7 of 
gur produced in the country, the imports 
of foreign sugar had reached the figure of 
800,000. tons, costing about 15 crores of 
rupees, before the World-war. In 1913-14, 
the outturn of gur was estimated at 
about 3,428,000 tons. Besides this quan- 
tity, 150,000 tons were expected f-om 
palm trees. Thus the total quantity of 
gur and sugar requ’red for consumpti=zn is 
about 3,578,000 tons. The average yield 
of gar per acrein India is 1:2 tons while 
ia other sugarcane growing countriea in 
the world itis more than 3 tons per acre. 
In Bombay it is3'1 tons, and in parts of 
Madras the same figure is reached. Now, 
if the average yield of gur per acre cculd 
be increased in India, the total yield wculd 
be 82,000,000 tons, i.e, more than do-ible 
the quantity of gur and sugar requ.red 
for home-consumption ; so that India will 
be able to* export 3,600,000 tons of -aw 
sugar annually, bringing nearly 65 crores 
of rupees to Indian cultivators! On the 
contrary, owing to the very low yielc of 
gur per acre, India is actually lo: ing 
80 crores of rupees, every year. These 
figures will give an idea of the enormous 
possibilities of improvement and the vast 
economic advantages that would arise 
therefrom. The deterrent factors howcver 
are many: Sufficient water supply ind 
the necessary capital are the first requi- 
sites ot acrop like sugarcane. The firct is 
wanting in some tracts, while the second 
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is needed everywhere. The report of the 
_ Indian Industrial Commission says that 
the obstacles {n the way of increasing local pro- 
duction lie mainly in the poor type of cane, and the 
inferior cultural methods in the principal cane areas, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, and the Punjab; 
and in the very small holdings on Which cane is 
growWn, with the consequent impossibility of securing 
the regular supply for a modern cane factory. 

In Bombay, Bengal, and the United 
Provinces the Agricultural departments 
paid early attention to cane cultivation. 
And the introduction of iron-mills is due to 
the efforts of the officers of Agricultural 
Departments. The*Manjri sugarcane ex- 
perimental station in Bombay has done 
valuable work, In the United Provinces, 
the Hadi process of sugar manufacture 
seemed fora time to have a great future 
before it, but the_hopes have not been 
realised. The great obstacles in the cane 
cultivation are want of heat and water in 
Northern India, while in the South water. 
supply falls short of the requirements. In 
theeformer case, the difficulty can be got 
over by introducing varieties suited to the 
tract, while extension of canals and the 
use of pumping machinery will help con- 
siderably to reduge the want of water 
supply. —~ < 

The red-rot disease also acts as a great 
hindrance to the extension and _ successful 
cultivation of this crop; and in finding out 
new varieties, susceptibility to this disease 
must be carefully guarded against. In this 
connection the work of Dr. Barber is being 
watched with interest in Madras. In 
Java, disease-resisting varieties were pro- 
duced by cross-fertilization ; and work on 
similar lines is being carried on by Dr, 
Barber. Work of this nature requires 
years of patience and experimenting to 
produce substantial results. Manuring 
and careful cultivation play a very im- 
portant part in the production of cane, as 
in the case of other crops. The cultivation 
of sugarcane in the canal areas 8f Bombay 
stands -very high, the warmth of the 
climate beinga natural advantage there. 
Added to this, owing to the shrewdness of 
the Deccani Kunbi, who rarely fails to 
observe the requirements, manurial as well 
as cultural, of his crops, cane cultivation 
in the Deccan stands as model, and com- 
pares favourably with that in other coun- 
tries of the world. 

Perhaps, the greatest amount of good 
yet remains to he donein connection with 
the manufacture of gur. The iron-mills 
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are no doubt superior to old wooden or 
stone-mills, But the extraction of juice 
by a power-driven millis still higher than 
that, obtained by a bullock-driven iron 
mill. Power-mills will certainly give one- 
per cent. of gur more than the orginary 
iron-mills,. The total loss to the country 


caused by the wasteful methods eof manu-’ 


facture nearly amounts ~to 60,900,000 
rupees, annually. The installation of 
power-mills in cane-growing tracts is a 
matter of ‘first importance, and the agri- 
cultural departments will be doing an 
immense amount of good, by encouraging 


_ the installation of power-mills. 


The estimate of loss, just given above, 
will be seen to be a moderate one, because 
the report of the Industrial Commission 
savs ‘where these small power-driven 
mills have been introduced, it has been 
definitely established that they have 
increased the value of the product froma 
given acre of land by from 25 to 30 per 
‘cent.’ . 

Machinerv and better cultivation mean 
more capital, which is becoming an ever- 
increasing want in [ndia. The Indian 
cultivator, who is notoriotisly debt-ridden, 
has very little to invest for the present 
requirements of agriculture, and it is out 
ot the question for the present, that he will 
be able toinvest more. Manuring is also 
becoming more costly and great difficulty 
is experienced in canal areas, in obtaining 
sufficient supplies of concentrated manures. 
\Chemical manures’ are destined to play 
an important: roll in agriculture, and 
unless means are devised to manufacture 
them in the country, it will go very hard 
with Indian cultivators to buy them from 
foreign countries. : 

Appendix C, to the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission gives a detailed 
account of the present state of the sugar 
industry of India, and the conclusions 
therefrom: are not very hopetul. Man to 
man, the Indian cultivator is not inferior 
to his foreign brother but so long as he is 
unable to invest more in,agriculture the 
talk of improvement will bea cry in the 
wilderness, ~ e 


OIL-SEEDS. 

The export trade of India in oil-seeds is 
very large nearly amounting to 25 crores 
of rupees annually. The following table is 
taken from the report of the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission. = 
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Crops Areain Value of export 
000, acres Rs. 000 
1913-14. 1913-14 
Castor Not shown separately 20,500- 
Copra * 15,506 
Cotto 15,844 521,251 
Groundnut . 468 48,814 
Linseed ° 2,268 66,871 
Rape and Mustard 4,083 44,737 
Sesamum 4,278 21,043 
Total non-essential 
Oils, excluding copra 
and cotton 14,658 275,006 
Considering the value of exports, 


Linseed stands first, Groundnut second, 
and Rape and Mustard third; while the 
order is reverse, regarding the acreage 
under each of the three crops, excepting 
groundnut which stands third. 

As to the work of the Agricultural 

Departments the report of the I. I. Com- 
mision says : ; 
’ ‘Little has been done hitherto by the over-burdened 
Agricultural Department to improve the local types 
of oil-producing plants or to investigate the condition 
under which oil is formed in the seeds. The methods 
of oil extraction have been equally neglected, aud we 
recommend that the {mportant matter should be 
examined by the experts, who, we hope, will be 
availablein the future.’ : ‘ 

Let it not, however, be denied to the 
eredit of the Agricultural Department, that 
foreign disease-resisting varieties of ground- 
nut have been introduced in parts of India; 
while in Burma, it has become acrop of 
considerable importance, bringing pros- 
perity to those tracts, which are mostly 
unsuited to any other crop. As regards 
Linseed, nothing seems to have been done 
by the Department,and Rape and Mustard 
have the same tale totell. It will be 
thus seen that this important field remains 
yet unexplored. No one doubts the possi. 
bilities of improvement, as in the case of 
other crops. Let us hope that the Agricul- 
ture Department will soon bestir itself and 
undertake this important branch of work. 

The following are the lines of work 
in this respect :— 

(1) Selection of hardy and better 
yielding varieties, suited to the climatic 
conditions of the tract. (2) Cross-fertiliza- 
tion on Mendelian lines to produce the 
required characters. (3) Introduction of 
new varieties from foreign countries. (4) 
Manurial requirements to be carefully 
studied and means to be devised to meet 
them. (5) Proper rotation of crops, 
which is of considerable importance in 
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agricultural economy. A giant vaz:ty 
of sunflower is grown in Southern Russia 
on thousands of acres, yielding ati excel cnt 
oil like safdower oil. Wedonot knew if 
this plant is grown anywhere in Ircia 
for oil. : g 
Along with the question of oilsced 
crops, the question of oil-extraction ¢ so 
deserves special attention from an inc 1s. 


“trial as well as Agricultural point of view. 


Oil cakes are being now largely used as 


- manure, and the demand will go or n. 


creasing with the extension of canals. 
The oil-industry in India is still very beck- 
ward, through want of capital aad 
technical skill. It is time*for capital. t» 
to take up the industry, and the rew 
Department of Industry should spare 10 
pains to help these ventures. 

Indian soils are notoriously deficien= in 
phosphates,and the drain is growing evz-y 
year, without recuperation. Consequen: y, 
the yield of grain or oil-seed is very peor, 
and the quality is far inferior in Inc a. 
Now it is a well known fact that!phosptct- 
es are highly important in the building of 
bodies of animals. It theyefore goes wth- 
out saying that the population, living 9n 
food poorin phosphorus should be weak 
both in body and intellect. [tis therefcre. 
extremely necessary that the phosphates 
should be returned to the soil, by usiag 
oil-cakes, as manure. This is only poss hile 
if oil-mills worked by power are scattered 
over the country, and only oilis exportad 
to foreign countries. It would not be 230 
much to say that it behoves Governmz2at 
to help thisindustry by advice as we‘ 1s 
by guidance and it would be a mate~al 
help for the solution of the problem of 
manure supply in India. 


RICE. 


This crop occupies thirty-five per cert. 
of the total cultivated area in Inca. 
About nine per.cent. of the total production 
ig available for export, the value amozrt- 
ing to 27 crores of rupees. If we ded=ct 
from this figure, the value of the Burma 
_tice, which amounts to 21 crores, tie 
remaining six crores is the value of Inc.z’s 
riceexport. Burma is the greatest -ce 
producing country in the world, and In hia 
has to import rice from Burma, to ‘ie 
value of about seven crores of ruze2s 
annually ; andit is feared that she uill 
have to import -more rice, as the ar2a 
under export crops, other than gran, 
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goes on increasing as in the case of Bengal, 
where jute has sugplanted rice, and Bengal 
now cannot satisfy the demand for rice. 

Asan impogtant staple crap, Agricul- 

tural Departments ought to have under- 
taken it for research and fmproventent 
very longago. Asanexport crop it may 
not compete with cotton or wheat, but as 
a food crop, it occupies a high place. Mr. 
Mackenna pleads that “it ts probably due 
to the magnitude and complexity of the 
subject that little progress has so far been 
made,” Ifthe task is dificult or complex, 
why should it not be handled with re- 
doubled energy ? 
« Improvement and specialization of 
varieties of maize have been successfully 
achieved in the United States of America, 
and work on similar lines may be under- 
taken in India. It is largely a work of 
botanists, having a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of Plant-breeding. Dr. Hugo 
De, Vries, whorecently brought this subject 
into prominence, has very clearly indicated 
the lines on which a work of this nature 
may be carried on. In the selection of 
varieties of rice, the nutritive value must 
always be taken into consideration. Un- 
like wheat, rice is not subject to any dire 
fungoid disease. Insects however do enor- 
mous damage to the rice crop every year. 

There are hundreds of varieties of rice, 
each having a special character. These 
characters must be studied and the desired 
combination may be effected by cross- 
fertilization. Varieties only useful for 
starch must be isolated, asin the case of 
maizein America. Higher nutritive value, 
productivity and. fineness are the impor- 
tant characters, in the selection of varieties 
for human consumption. 

In many parts of India, cultivation of 
rice stands in direct need of improvement. 
Transplanting of seedlings is more econo- 
mical than broad casting of seed, as 
considerable amount of seed is saved. Mr. 
Clouston’s work in Central Provinces has 
effected considerable improvement in this 
respect. Rice being an acquatic plant, the 
use of chemical manures will always 
remain limited, as there is the danger of 
the manure being altogether washed 
away. In Bombay perhaps, experiments 
on rice were undertaken long before. 
One of the objects of these experiments is 
to find a substityte for rab-burning, which 
is considered very essential by cultivators 

_ in preparing the seed-bed. But the practice 
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is a nuisance to the adjoining forests, be- 
cause cultivators collectleaves and small 
branches of forest trees for rab-burning. 
Experiments, in fhis connection have 
revealed many facts which were not under- 
stood before. Rab-burning is useful ¢n three 
ways :'(1) it acts as a manure; (2) it 
liberates plant and improves tRe physical 
properties of the seed-bed; (3) it kills 
harmful organisms in the soil. This parti- 
cular case has been given here simply to 


- show that agricultural practices in India 


cannot be discarded as useless and based 
on traditions, 

Green manuring perhaps will be of more 
use in the case of rice ; in parts of Madras, 
Dhencha or wild indigo has come to be 
used as a green manure and in part of 
Bombay ‘sann’ has been found to be con. 
siderably useful as a green manure for rice. 


JuTe, INDIGO AND OTHER CROPS. 


Up to the discovery of synthetic Indigo; 
natural indigo had a _ very important 
place in the exports of India. But in 1897 
the artificial product gave a rude shock 
to the indigo cultivation in India, and the 
area tinder this crop has been gradually 
declining. In India, Bihar occupies the 
foremost place, in Indigo cultivation. In 
Madras, it has greatly declined, while in 
Bombay, the area under indigo is negli- 
gible. In Bihar, most of the planters-are 
Europeans, and up-to-date methods are 
employed in the manufacture of the dye- 
stuff. In 1908 one of the planters visited 
Java, and brought with him the seed of 
the variety grown there. This variety 
which came to be known as Java indigo 
proved a success in Bihar and the area 
under the crop-rapidly increased. Later 


ou, however, the crop was attacked by an- 


insect pest, and the plants also did not 
flourish well, owing to defective physical 
condition of the soil: both these difficulties 
have now been removed, and the work of 
selecting better types is going on at Pusa. 

Indigo is a leguminous 
the nodules on the roots contain bacteria 
which assimilate free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere. In order, to supply the 
required air,inter-culture is necessary, and 
water-logging isextremely harmful. 
amount of indican, or colouring matter 
in the leaves, depends on the development 
of bacteria in the root-nodules. In this 
connection, it would be interesting to try 
inoculation of soils, deficient in bacteria. 
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We do not know, if it has been tried at 
Pusa, but the experiment is worth the 
attention of those engaged in research 
work, With all the desired improvements 
both in the cultivation and manufacture 
of indigo, it is a question, whether natural 
indigo ewill ever regain its former position. 


Jure. ane 


Of recent years, Jufe, the principal fibre 
crop of Bengal and Assam, has attracted 
considerable attention, as it has become 
amenace to the rice-crop, the average 
area under crop being about three million 
acres, Jute is exported to the United 
Kingdom,Germany, France, and the United 
States of America to the value of about 
thirty crores ‘of rupees. There are jute 
mills at Calcutta, where gunny cloth is 
manufactured. Last year, these mills 
cleared more than seven crores as net 
profit! In the United Kingdom, Dundee is 
the chief place of jute manufacture. The 
increasing number of mills at Calcutta 
has greatly diminished the importance of 
Dundee. The Jute industry in Calcutta 


‘is entirely in the hands of European 


merchants. 

Scientific work on Jute dates from the 
appointment of Mr. Finlow as_ fibre- 
expert in 1904. In 1905 Mr. Finlow 
toured throughout India, and he found 
that jute could be grown, in Burma, N. 
Bihar and Assam. Since 1905, the -work 
of selection of jute varieties has been 
going on and better types have been 
separated. 2 

Manurial experiments have shown that 
cow-dung is the best manure forjute. Oil 
cakes and green-manure are also advan- 
tageous. Government have come to know 
the danger ofany rise in the cultivation 
of jute in Bengal, and attempts are being 
made to obtain increased yield of jute. 
From 1872 to 1913, the area under jute 
has been trebled ; and if this goes on at 
the same rate, the people of Bengal will 
have to depend for food grain on Burma. 
This isnotat all desirable and Government 
should not fail to take timely measures to 
put a stop to the increase in area. 

There are various other kinds of fibre 
plants in India, but none perhaps is of 
any considerable importance. Sann 
(crotalaria juneor) and Ambadi (Hibis- 
cus Cannabinis) are fibre crops grownin 
Bombay and Madras. Sisal hemp is 
another fibre plant, growing in places of 
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moderate rainfall. In the Deccan *: is 
extensively grown as a hedge plant. It 
however deserves better.treatment, and if 
waste lands are planted with sisal heap, 
ithe money invested would be returzed 
with profits, . 

InsECT Pests AND DISEASES. 


These are very common thronghtut 
India. Mr. Lefroy, the first Imperal 
Entomologist at Pusa, has done mech 
spade work. Hfe has laid down the I:res 
on which future workers should do tuzir 
work. Life histories and habits of inse ‘ts 
must first be studied ; without a kncw- 
ledge of which, itis impossible to sug -st 
remedies or preventive measures. Valta‘c 
work has been done during® the last fizreen, 
years in this respect, It has been demoas. 
trated to cultivators that insect-pests 
can be prevented or destroyed, and they 
are not the scourge of Heaven, sent ‘or 
the destruction of crops, and consequen-ly 
beyond control. 

It has been estimated that damaze, 
amounting to nearly fifty crores of rupees, 
is done every year by insect pests. This 
at once shows the gravity of the werk ; 
the magnitude and complexity of -he 
works, however, are proportionately 
greater. *It requires years of patient werk, 
and careful study, to bring about tang’ble 
results. ; 

Diseases : Enormous damage is done 
to crops every year by’ different kinds of 
Fungoid and Bacterial diseases. , Ked 
rot Of sugarcane, Rust of wheat, -Smu: of 
Jwar, and Tikka disease of groundnut are 
examples of diseases, causing considerz ble 
damage to the crops, they attack. Sc me 
of these diseases are such, that they can- 
not be detected before they have finisaed 
their work. In such cases, prevenzive 
measures are more useful. Smut of Ivar 
éan be best prevented by steeping the seed 
in asolution of copper sulphate. In the 
case of * groundnut, disease-resis -ing 
varieties have been introduced, and the 
cultivation has rapidly revived. The work 
of the mycologist has thus been of imm-nse 
practical use to cultivators. — 

With regard to the remedial measrres, 
it must be remembered that they mus= be 
adopted on the whole of the affected area ; 
otherwise, they would not be succesful. 
The difficulty is enhanced in a country like 
India, where the majority of holdings are 
small, and farmers are not acquaiated 
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with modern scientific methods of treat- 
meot. The farmer must clearly understand 
that he would not, only himself suffer loss, 
ithe remained inactive, and did not use 
remedial "measures in time, but he would 
also be inflictizg injury on his heighbours’ 
crops, by allowing his own farm to be a 


_ bregding place of insect pests and diseases. . 
Lectures accompanied by demonstrations 
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are of more practical use, than issuing 
printed leaflets, which he does not under. 
stand on account of his illiteracy. - 

This then is a brief review, so far as 
merely the crops are concerned, of what 
has been done, and what yet remains to 
be done. Inthe next part of the earticle 
it is preposed to deal with the educational 
side of Agricultural Improvemerft. 


————_——_—_ 


WILLIAM ARCHER’S “INDIA AND THE FUTURE” 


r By Laypat Ral. 


I 


INDUISM is a vast sea of beliefs and doctrines, 
customs and manners, which have been 
developing, growing and accumulating in the 

course of milleniums. Hinduism existed when there 
was no civilization in Europe, long before the dawn 
of history ; it flourished when Greece and Rome were 
at the zenith of their glory; it is alive now and 
hopes to thrive and live in the future. Itis nota 
religion but asystem. It is not acreed but a mode 
of thought. It allews an amount of individual 
freedom in thought, the like of which is not known 
to any other religious system of the world: It gives 
absolute freedom of worship to every individual, 
according to his own taste, belief and development. 
Its moral standards are extraordinarily elastic. 
Its ethical code is suited to the social and intellectual 
evolution of the various’groups for which its provi- 
sions are meant. Its laws, rules and commands are 
not ofuniversal application ; nor do they stand good 
for all eternity. Hinduism is extraordinarily flexible, 
changing, adaptive and progressive. If has 
sustained a population of hundreds of millions for a 
period of thousands of years, and is not known 
to have borrowed a single idea, or article of faith 
from the outside. Up till the 5th century B.c, it 
reigned supreme, through the length and breadth of 
India, and even in some countries beyond its borders. 
About that time, it gave birth to another system of 
thought, since known as Buddhism, ~ which over- 
flowed its boundaries and influenced practically the 
whole of Asia, East, West, North and South. 

Up to the rise of Buddhism, Hindflism believed 
only in ideas, and not in the names of the personali- 
ties who gave out these ideas, Its culture was more 
impersonal than personal. Hence the fact, that 
posterity does not know the names of those who 
composed the Vedas and the Upanishads, or of those 
who founded the different schools of Hindu 
philosophy. . 

Bucdhism was and isa child of Hinduism. Out- 


side of India, it has existed as an independent system 


of thought and life. It was the frst missionary 
religion of the world and has survived the rise of 
the other missionary religions born since. Many of 
the modern religious and social practices of the 
Hindus bear the mark of Buddhistic thought, but as 


‘life both here and hereafter. 


v 


a definite.creed it disappeared from India more than 
a thousand years ago. 

-It is generally admitted by scholars, that Hindu- 
ism has uot borrowed anything worth mentioning 
from the outside, yet the Hindus developed a litera- 
ture and a system of thought which contain within 
their bosom some of the best, the most elevating, the 
most uplifting, and the most invigorating ideas 


known to the world. Many a scientific truth, redis-- 


covered by Europe within the last 500 years, was 
known to the early Hindus. They were the frst 
to develop a system of medicine, a system of 
notation, and many more things, upon which the 
great edifice of modern cfvilization has been cons- 
tructed. They were early to discover that the earth 
moved round thé sun, and was not flat. 

Hindu literature is as vast, extensive and indeter- 
minate as Hinduism itself. Speaking historically, it 
is a growth of at least 5000 years if not more. 
Within this period there was not a day perhaps when 
something was not composed. These 5000 years of 
the life of Hinduism may be divided into three periods, 
that of growth, stagnation and decay. It is rather 
difficult to say that it was ever staguant. From the 
period of growth and progress it started at once to 
decay. By decay we mean comparative decay in 
vigour of thought and ideas, certain degeneracy of 
conception, and avast corruption of practice. The 
last period is a curious mixture of soundness and 
unsoundness. Alongside of the most fanciful mytho- 
logy, the most absurd and seemingly ridiculous 
stories of the origin and progress of the world, the 
most pernicious and sometime even revolting practices 
in religion, flourished the most elevating and uplift. 
ing ideas and the purest aud noblest conceptions of 
Thus in course of time, 
Hinduism has come to be a sea of varying and some- 
times conflicting beliefs and customs and practices. 
Yet ithas managed to maintain its loftiness and 
purity, without diminution og abbreviation. In this 
apparent conflict, and chaos, however, there is a 
certain unity of idealism, and also a certain 
uniformity of practice which distinguishes it ‘from 
other religious systems ofthe world. The period of 
decay has now ended and Hinduism is once more on 
the upward course. A new life has sprung up; new 
blood is coursing in its veins. The old dried up bones 
are being te-invigorated and stregthened. The whole 
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country is alive with vigorous thought and the 
country is ringing with cries of revival, reform and 
reconstruction. 

As with Hinduism, so with Hindu Literature. 
During the course of centuries, Indian literature 
has undergone a curious process of accumulation. 
Some of the best products of the period of growth 
and proggess have been polluted by subsequent 
additions and interpolations. This is gparticy- 


@ larly true of the Epics and the Codes. The Mahabha- 


rata, which now contains ower 100,000 lines, is be- 
lieved to have originally consisted only of 10,600 lines. 
The Ramayana also, has been tampered with, 
though not to that extent. The latest rescensions of 
the Epics are placed somewhere in the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era, when Hinduism was 
fast treading the path of decline. The same may be 
said of the Code of Manu, the latest edition of which 
is said to have been compiledin about 200 A.D. Yet 
there is hardly anything {n Hindu literature, and 


Hindu mythology, which does not find some kind of - 


parallel in the literature and mythology of other 
nations of the world—we mean nations which count. 
The Hindu Community, too; is the onz community 
of its size in the world, living in one country under 
one denominational nomenclature. It includes within 
its ranks men and women in all stages of intellectual 
and social evolution, from.the most primitive to the 
most modern in their mental and moral equipment. 
Under the circumstances it is no wonder that a 
foreign student can find anything he is looking for 
sto praise or damn India .and its civilization, in 
Indian literature and Indian life. It all depends on 
* the point of view, with which he starts, or on the 
first impressions his mind receives. It is thus under- 
standable why India—a study of Indian literature 
and Indian conditions—leaves such entirely different, 
sometimes diametrically opposing impressions on the 
minds of different foreign students. A critic has 
ample, more than ample, material from which to 
select, to prove that India is a “barbarous” country, 
unfit to associate with the ‘‘civilised” countries of 
the world on terms of equality. The proselytizing 
missionary and the superior Imperialist, both find 
enough evidence to base their condemnation cf Hindu 
religion and Hindu life. They pick up what suits 
their respective themes. Evena rationalist aud a 
-escientific enquirer finds plenty which is “revolting” 
to his sense of “propriety, decency and right.” While 
condemning and criticlsing India, these critics ignore, 
rather forget for a moment, the history of the rest 
ofthe world, and the literatures of other nations. 
They judge India by absolutely modern standards 
and finding a good deal there, which is below the 
highest and the best of these standards, they pro- 
nounce an unfavorable verdict and think they have 
destroyed a hydra-headed monster. If India were 
politically free, and economically self-regulated, such 
a condemnation, however wholesale or sweeping, 
would not matter much. In fact the chances are 
that it would not be indulged too often, for fear of 
“harting the susceptibilities of a powerful community’’. 
But as it is, India is neither politically free, nor 
economically self-regulated,gand most of this fault- 
finding and dissection of Indian thought, Indian 
“\ife and Indian literature, has an ulterior motive 
behind it. This motive may be conscious or uncons- 
cious ; but so long as such critics must insist on India 
being politically and economically controlled from 
without, by men of their own race and blood, the 
Indian patriot must be excused, if be cannot help 
seeing a political and economic motive behind such 
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criticism. Nor does it improve the situation, tha: < 
critic of this kind should see the wisdom of admit in; 
that British rule in India canmot last forever. <. 
human institution can. An admission’ of such ar 
obvious fact can hardly be called evidence of on 
mindedness. Remember British Connection and Briz.si- 
Rule are not one and the same thing. 

It is quite inekeeping with human nattre ts2: 
one should presume the superioity of one’s ctr 
people, see the mote in the other man’s eye qu tc 
concernedly, while ignoring the beam iu his o7xn 
Humility is a peculiar weakness of the East; it 
finds no worshippers,in the West, except when tac 
West wants to impose iton others. The westerrcrre 
believe in “boosting” as an essential factor for ine 
psychology of success. This is a commercial ager ¢€ 
boosting pays. Boosting of one’s own goodc 
involves the running down of the rivals inthe marl.ct. 
No two things could be ‘the best in the world’. .c 
expression very common in commercial acvert ce- 
ments. “Boosting” is by no meahs confined to <2¢ 
domain of commerce. It is an extremely usrial 
weapon in the region of politics too. It stimulates 
effort to keep what one has and supplies fr: h 
momentum to get more. An Imperialist’s psycholccy 
is greatly helped by a belief in bis people’s superior: y 
and in the inferiority of those, whom it is ister «d 
to dominate and exploit. It strengthens the forme, 
and weakens the latter. It is necessary to constan: y 
repeat it, and to harp on it to maintain thaz degs e 
of “efficiency” which is essential for its coatinucd 
success, and so we find that all Imperial ard 
masterful people have since the beginning of -le 
world, posed as saviours of their victims, “the cho:cn 
of the gods,”’ the possessors of a guperior morale ard 
culture as compared with those whom they war.ed 
to rule and exploit. Their right to goverr, tkcy 
think, has been guranteed by the gods. Sesondi-, 
a constant repetition of their superiority, shilfu. y 
and adroitly done, hypnotises the victims into a 
belief of their own inferiority and “barbarism”, and 
gradually wins them over to* the side of willing 
obedience and quiescent submission. A corquercr 
is always a better man than the conquered, ,at feast 
in his own estimation. It is to his interest to 
produce the same belief in the conquered s3eopk, 
The Aryan conquerors of India called the anciezt 
inhabitants of thecountry ‘‘barbarians’’; the Moslemx3 
in their turn, called the Hindus “barbarians’, anJ 
the British in their turn have called both by the same 
name. The Romans called their subjects barbarians ; 
and so did the Greeks and the Persians. Ev2i 
Chengiz Khan the Mongol, and Tamerlane tze 
Turk, claimed to be more civilized than the Eindts, 
the Persians and the Europeans, whom the- 
conquered and reduced to the position of srbjec:s, 
The Germans oé to-day are doing exactly the same 
thing. They believe their ‘Kultur’ to be tie bes= 
in the world, and that by enforcing it at the poiaz 
of the bayonet, and by bringing the world uncer 
their subjection they would be conferring a boon oa 
the latter. The truth is, that the very fact 
“subjection” is proof presumptive of the inferiori:~ 
of the subject race, and as long as the latter remaio 
convinced of its inferiority, they must cont-nue x 
subjection. It is the business of the master to fost: 
that belief both in himself as well as in the otker 
That is the way of Imperialism. 

Mr. William Archer, the author of the becl 
under review, is not an Imperialist, though he :_ 
awfully shy of being considered a Little Englander 
and is anxious to establish that negation by caastaz 
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reiteration. “J am no little Englander,’ says he 
in protest (p.19), ‘fon the contrary, 1 regard the 
British Empire as one*of the greatest, and possibly 
one of the most beneficent facts of history.” The 
italics are mine. Ever since the dawn of history, 
Imperialists, all the world over, have been using 
identical language. It is a necessary part of their 
make-up. But Mr. Archer is not an Imperialist, 
be@iuse with his keen intelligence and acute mind, he 
feels that ‘‘the time is ripe for the open recognition 
and promulgation of a greater view of England’s 
duty and opportunity in India” and that ‘‘the 
brutally contemptuous attitudeeofthe West to East 
.ohas had its day.”...““Bad manners are no longer 
(Italics mine) good form,” (thereby clearly implying 
that once they were) and “racial superiority, if it 
exists at all, is not to be denionstrated by bluster 
and swagger.’ The curious thing is that Mr. 
Archer “should believe that a mere recognition, 
however “explicit,’, that England’s rule in India 
«cannot last forever and is only “a means, not an 
end’ furnishes him a complete justification for a 
display of that very same “bluster and swagger” 
and “bad manners,” which he condemns in others. 

In his Prologue, Mr. Archer justified his effort, 
which he calls an “addition to the mountainous mass 
o? Anglo-Indian literature” by the fact, that ‘he had 
something to say which has not” to his knowledge, 
“been fully, explicitly and dispassiovately said 
before.” Comparing his work with that of his 
predecessors he wants his readers to understand that 
“others have spoken with a passionate partisanship, 
or with a querulous pessimism, which has lessened 
the weight of their words,” while he sees no reason 
either for “pessimism” or for ‘‘invective.” Now this 
is only another illustration of the European habit 
of “boosting” or self-complacency. There is very 
little in this book, which has not been said before, 
by other writers, not even his much vaunted 
discovery, that British rule in India cannot last 
forever and is only a means to an end. Yet, there 
ishardly any other ‘book, written by any Anglo- 
Iadign of scholarly reputation, (we are not speaking 
of superwabid writers) who has displaygd such 
“passionate partisanship” and who has made such 
a free use of superlative ‘invective’ in criticising 
everything Hindu—their religion, their sctial life, 
their culture, their literature and their art, as Mr. 
Archer has, in this -work. The book bristles with 
invective, exaggerations, misinterpretations, omis- 
sions and special pleading. There is also a good 
deal in it, which is truly just, and to the point, 
the value of which, for constructive purpose, has 
been considerably ‘“‘lessened” by his ‘invective’ 
aad “passionate partisanship.” That is why I 
am sincerely sorry for Mr. Archer. I know Mr. 
Archer personally. We met bothe in India and 
ic England. I have absolutely no doubt of his sincer- 
ity of purpose. He means well. His study is fairly 
comprehensive and he has devoted much time and 
thought to the writing of his book, but unfortunate- 
ly his ‘invective’ and his one-sidedness have marred 
the usefulness of his effort. Mr. Archer is a man of 
strong views. Heis temperamentally uncompromis- 
ing and unsparing in crititicism, dogmatic and one- 

' sided in statement. His book is a sweeping con- 
demnation of everything Hindu—their religion, their 
customs, théir manners, their art and, of course, their 
epposition to thé British. ‘‘Barbarians,” ‘‘barbarism,” 
“barbarous” are the words on which he harps times 
cut of number. He is conscious of that fact (p. 90), 
tut in his judgment “they express the essence of the 
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situation.” A critic of that calibre can hardly be 
considered reliable, because even the worst enemies 
of India do not deny ber a civilisation in the past. 
Mr. Archer has to admit thatin certain places, but 
these half-hearted, forced admissions exasperate him 
all the more to the use of strong language. At times 
he feels that ‘‘the tokens of barbarism in manners 
and religion, on which” he has “been dwelling are 
indeed superficial’ (italics mine ; mark the force of the 
word indeed), but his disgust at the social degeneracy 
of the Hindus is so strong that he is*not prepared 
to withdraw or soften his judgment as to Indla 
nevet having had any civilisation at all. ‘There 
never was a great civilization in Indfa,’” says he, 
‘but there must have been in the epic ages a splendid 
barbarism. In the course of hapless centuries, it 
sank into the Hinduism we see to-day.” “Splendid 
barbarism,” as plentifully proved by the present war 
and its orgies, by excesses resulting from physical 
and intellectual intoxication, is perhaps, the very 
expression which an equally critical Asiatic might, 
more justly, apply to the civilization of. Europe, but 


- then, we shall have to confess that the world has not 


yet developed beyond the stage of this “splendid 
barbarism.” Mr. Archer is fully conscious of this fact, 
because he practically admits this in his Prologue 
(p. 6). He knows very well that “the struggling out of 
the age of faith into the age of knowledge” is a very, 
very recent phenomenon and that signs are not 
wanting which do not remove it from the range of 
possibility, that before Europe finally emerges out of 
this struggle, it may have a fearful relapse into realy 
barbarism compared with which the “barbarism” 
of India may be civilization {tself. No one deplores 
more than the educated Indian the “secular stagna- 
tion” of India but it should not be forgotten that 
during the period the world of Europe has 
been carrying on its struggle towards “secular” 
progress, India has been under the iron heel of 
a foreign bureaucracy who laid down for it the 
pace of progress according to the exigencies of their 
tule. Even now, there are parts of Europe and 
of America, whose “barbarism” is neither ‘‘splendid” 
nor “picturesque” nor even ‘“‘venerable”. The whole 
thing turns’ upon one’s idea of civilization. There 
are phases of European “civilization” which no 
Indian would wish for his country. One comes 
across them in the most civilized cities of Europe and 4 
America, in the saloons of London, Paris, Berlin, 
New York, in the Ghettos of Italy, Greece and Russia 
and in the packing houses of Chicago. | 

Mr. Archer’s book may be divided into two parts: 
(a} which deals with those aspects of Hindu religion 
and culture which Mr. Archer has selected’ for the 
exercise of his vituperative criticism; (b) in which 
Mr. Archer discusses politics. There is a good deal 
in (a), which when examined in proper perspective, 
minus his exaggerations and his invective, is true 
and just. To ‘the modern Indian reformer there is 
nothing new in it. He has been sayiug some of 
those things for the last oue hundred years. If his 
efforts have not met with adequate success, one of 
the contributory causes of that has been not only 
the apathy of the rulers bgt their actual aSscciation 
with and laudation of the forces of reaction. Can 
Mr. Archer deny that high Government officials# 
have been encouraging orthodox Hindus in high 
places, to impress upon their countrymen the 
desirability of unquestioned obedience to authority, 
whether priestly or kingly, and have been installing 
“loyalty” above patriotism and _ rationalism ? 
Viceroys and Lientegant Governors have been 
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extolling religious education of the most reactionary 
kind, which in their judgment imposes upon their 
believers the duty ofimplicit obedience to the king 
and the priest. The “secular stagnation” of India is 
partly due to her Government. While Brahmins 
advocating political reforms have been denounced, 
Brahmins and priests advocating ‘‘secular stagnation” 
have been lauded and exalted. Caste rivalries in 
1 @ secular life have been set up, encouraged a’nd 
stabilised. 1, for one, woyld have welcomed Mr. 
Archer’s iconoclastic condemnation of popular 
Hinduism, and of the caste system, but for the 
orgies of exaggeration and partisanship into which 
he has descended. For some time past, | have been 
deploring the tendency of indiscriminate glorification 
of the past of India to which some, though only a 
very few, educated Indians were falling a prey, in 
imitation of their western brothers. Mr. Archer’s 
criticism would bave been really helpful and useful in 
curing these Indians of this habit, if he had only 
used sober language and been even tolerably moder- 
* ate and fair in his selections of the things attacked. 
As the book stands, however, itis likely to be dis- 


art 


missed as the ‘fatest exhibition of that “swaszr 
and bluster’? which the writers of the West aure 
been persistently showing towards the East and to 
which the East has become quite accustomed. In 
the political portion of the book Mr. Archer :s 
fairly accurate and impartial whtn he deals with 
facts, but he is hopelessly wroag when he comes to 
the defence of British policy, in amswer to -:ke 
criticisms of the Indian Nationalists. The icbtcr 
portion is only a reproduction of the usual Arg lc- 
Indian special pleading which one may better ~ ad 
in the books of the actors tuemselves. The air cf 
impartialiry which*Mr. Archer assumes deccives 
nobody. In fact as one proceeds with the real ng 
of the book, one gets more and more suspici:rs 
that the object of this book is not reform, but cut 
the whole stage was set fos a particular purzoce 
and that that purpose was to prejudice ke 
Indian claim for immediate autonomy. The kco:s 
was written before the war had hroken out, but is 
was published just when the Indian claim for Hone 
Rule began to come into prominence. This mar ke 
purely accidental, but it is significant, 








O students of Indian History the ad- 
ministrative methods of Indian rulers 
have an absorbing interest, as the 

views of the East about some of them have 
peculiarities which are in many respects 
in marked contrast to those of the West. 
Some functions of social life (hospitality, 
for instance,) which in the West are con- 
sidered to be generally beyond the sphere 

_. of government control and others which 

“* are considered to be the peculiar domain 
of Trades Unions and guilds, such as fixing 
of prices of goods, are in India enforced by 
Royal command. 

' The orders or hukumnamahs,* as they 
are called, issued in the year 1811 from the 
Dewan Kutcheri of Linga Raja Wodayar, 
Raja of Coorg, are in these respects inter- 
esting as illustrating the principles of 
government which are essentially Indian. 
‘These hukums are also instructive in res- 
pect of the internal condition of Coorg a 
century ago. But in view of the generally 

. formed estimate of the character of this 
“ Raja, these Hukums assume an extraordi- 
nary value in defending him. In Richter’s 
Coorg Manual this Raja is described as 
‘having all the traditional caprice and 


* Hukumnamahs of Lingarajendra Wodayar, 
Raja of Coorg, Translated bty A. T. Curgenven, B.Sc., 
Lcs. 
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inhumanity ofan orientab ruler, maimiag 
and murdering his dependents witkoa- 
remorse and without control.” Writing in 
1817, Lieutenant Connor considered ‘Lis 
abilities not above mediocrity” and was 
inclined to think, he took little active par: 
in the administration of the State. A 
German missionary, Dr. Mocgling,® has 
described him as having ‘‘a greediness att2- 
gold, eno matter how obtained, anc é 
bottomless depth of cunning......” 

A reader of these hukums will be puzzl- 
ed to réconcile the account of the Rajz’s 
character as given by the above authoriti2s 
with the tender solicitude and pater-ai 
care displayed in every one of the fukuraz 
issued by him. 

Born in 1,775, he succeeded Virarajend-a 
the Great in 1810 under rather peculiar 
circumstances. On the death of Vira. 
rajendra, the kingdom devolved by wl! 
to his daughter Devammaji. Rule by <2 
woman being, however, a departure from 
the usual custom, was tnwelcome to av 
people and the Rani voluntarily abdica.¢ 
her throne in favour of Lingaraja, the la3. 
but one Rajah ot Coorg. 

The opening years of the Rajah’s re fr 


~ seem to have been devoted to the prepara. 


tion of a system of “sist” or revende 
accounts when all land was measu- ¢ 


610 


and classified and their assessment fixed. 
That landowners still trace their posses- 
sion to, these “sist pattas” is a tribute to 
the thoroughness with which the work 
wasdone. Thisin itself would have been 
sufficient to credit the ruler with an 
avkiety to be just to all his subjects. It 
was in his reign, too, that the palace in 
the fort at Mercara, now used for 
Government offices, and the splendid 
Temple dedicated to Vonkara Iswara, 
were finished. It might incidentally be 
mentioned that -in the construction of the 
latter, iron bars*and mortar are used, a 
precurser to the modern ferro-concrete. 

These hukums then have their origin 
*in this period when the Rajah was endea- 
vouring to systematise his government. 
The hukums are 53 in all, dealing with 
various administrative matters and though 
addressed actually to the Parpathigar* 
of Bettictnad are in fact circular orders 
for the guidance of the officers of the 
District. The first hukum, for instance, 
issued on the 1st day of the bright half of 
Chaitra, Prajotpatya year (4913. Kali- 
yiga), corresponding to 25th March 1811, 
is addressed to the Parpathigars, Shan- 
bogs, Potails, Takkast and the people of 
Bettictnad. Though the hukums follow 
no methodical plan, they can for our 
purpose be treated conveniently under 4 
.or 5 different heads. 

Being essentially an agricultural 
couffttry, the problem of agricyltural 
prosperity and the allied one of assessment 
are by far the most important. We will 
therefore deal first with hukums treating 
of these abjects. 

The most noticeable and gtatifying 
feature aboutthem is that theState seemed 
to take a very real and lively interest in 
the welfare of the ryot and in every way 
tried to encourage cultivation. The new 
settler was helped with loan of cattle and 
paddy from the palace farms in addition 
to the land he required. The paddy and 
-eattle were to be returned when he was 
able to stand on his own legs (11).£ To 
tide over times of difficulty he could 
borrow from the palace either grain or 
money at the remarkably low rate of 1 


* The officer in charge ofa nad, an administrative 
Division. , : 

} Headman. - 

+ The figures within brackets refer to the number 
of the hukum. 
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per cent per annum (12). Among the 
duties of the potail one was that he was 
required to see that the lands of any ryot, 
who unfortunately fell sick in the cultiva- 
tion season, were ploughed by his neigh. 
bours (26), a very salutary provision in 
such a malarial country as Coorg. The 
potail was also required to eneourage the 
ryots to cultivate various pulses, vege. ° 
tables, etc., in the gardens adjoining their 
houses and on every Monday in the 
cultivation season was required to. inspect 
the village and rebuke any ryot who, 
instead of working, was idling away his 
time. Once a fortnight a report was to 


“be submitted to the parpathigar about the 


progress of cultivation in his nad (26). 
Liberal provision for the remission of 
taxation was made in the case of lands 
newly brought under cultivation. 

Lands brought under cultivation for 
the first time had full remission for 8 
years and 44, 14, % full revenue was to-be 
collected after the 9th, 10th, 11th and 
12th years respectively. If however ita 
had been once cultivated but lying fallow 
for the past 50 years orif it had been low 
lying timber-clad waste, full assessment 
was paid after the 8th year and 14% and % 
assessment was to’ be paid in the 6th and 
7th years respectively. The ryot had to 
pay %, % and full assessment after the 5th, 
6th and 7th years in the case of one culti- 
vated land lying fallow for only 25 to 50 
years (11). Under certain conditions the 
ryot could give up a portion of the hold- 
ing which he found too large for him (13 
and 4.5). ee 

The assessment was calculated in 4 
instalments in the months of Magha, 
Phalguna, Chaitra and Vaisakha. (14) and 
not in other months, as “in other months 
the ryots will haveto reap the grain and 
the palace dues will not he collected.” 
There was, it would seem, no system of 
coin currency of the State and either 
grain or coins of any description could be 
accepted in payment of the land tax, the 
State specifying from time to time the 
rates of exchange at which different coins 
were to be received (4). It paddy was 
given it was to be stored agreeably 
to the instructions laid downin the 5th 
and 6th hukums, : 

The land assessment seems to have been 
very low and indeed, Connor mentions 
“the extreme lightness of the. land tax’’. 
The absence of indication, moreover, 
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about the difficulty of collecting 
to confirm the statement. 


ees Re Le. 
it seems 


din the case of the Jama ryot and a 


It remains to observe thatin the case o 


, lighter one for special meritorious service 


a traitogsa penal assessment of Rs. 12 per 
g- 100 batties of land was levied (52). 


tenure were called ‘‘Sag 


+ 


in service — [Che 
u” lands and had_ produce as against } sanctioned in the 


The land-tax was reduced to yy of the 


to payin consequence double the above Shastras, says the 3rd hukum: “In the 
rates. For extraordinary and meritorious © 


the “Umbli” rate, ie., specially 


oftheir services were allowed to 
tax on their land at Umbii rate. 
for these privileges one man out of three 


from those households had to render — 
service in the Palacee for a fortnight and — 
« toreturn home, he being supplied with 


food and raiment at the Palace expense 
during the period he worked. Itis, how- 
ever, incorrect to say that no service was 
demanded of the Sagu ryot. A certain 
amount of service was probably expected 
of him, though not to’ such an extent as 


TTY%4—T7 


Dharmashastras appertaining to Rajas 


service rendered to the State there was itis written : that by this shall the policy 

4 light of a raja be governed of the crop harvest- 
assessment. Mention is made inthe 35th ed—1 
hukuym of certain persons who on account _ 
pay the 
In return 


ed—j shall pe the share of the palace, while 
§ shall remain with the cultivator. Now 
pat BK FY | " view ie be a s , es 

guided by divine wisdom and _ desiring 
that our people may live in happiness aac 
ever pray for our welfare, renown and 
prosperity, we take one-tenth and leave 


_ nine-tenth to the cultivator(Italicsare ours). 


The usual or sagu rates was 2% varahas 
(Ks. 10) for 100 batties of land or about 
10 Rs. for 3 acres. The normal jama rate 
was Rs. 5 for 100 batties of paddy land, 
while Rs. 3, 24% and 1 were the special 
umbli rate for the same extent of land. 
Besides the land-tax there was also a 






























and certain dues on account of 








_ We will now briefly review, as being 
next in importance, the hukams dealing 
procedure and administration 






owith ne ; 
_ot justice. These hukumsdo not mention 
the higher branches of judicial administra- 
tion, probably because these were beyond 
the powers of the Parpathigar, who was 
‘empowered only to try minor offences, the 
major ones being*sent to the Dewan Kut- 
-cheri and in the last resort to the king in 
erson. But what does refer to this sub- 
ect, however, is extremely interesting. 
widently there were 4. courts, those of the 
-Potail, Takka, Sime Amila and Dewan 
Knutgheri, each of which could entertain 
only a certain class of cases. What they 
were is not mentioned. It is evident on 
the other hand that these courts*could 
mterfere in cases, which are generally 
outside the pale of civiland criminal courts 
as we have it at present. ‘‘Whoever goes 
to the village potail with an account of 
his troubles of other matters shall be 
heard privately and with sympathy’ (italics 
gre ours), says the 20th hukum. “If trifling 
it must be redressed and he must be sent 
home with his mind set at peace.” Ifit 
be beyond his powers he must be referred 
to the proper courts. 

The method of trial was by jury. ‘Four 
men of good sense and repute (two on 
_ either side) shall be sought whose award 
will be marked by equity and truth.’’ The 

panchayatdars were to give their find- 
- ing after hearing the evidence before “one 
. i authority.” Provision was made to 
meet cases in which the parties demurred 
to the finding. ‘In such cases the reason 
for dissent shall be demanded before the 








‘ 


ouse tax varying — 
| Re. for different 










ia the assembly—and 
shall stand apart.” 
The arbitrators w 
But in cases as the recover 
or money pawned, ‘fas t 
trators is taken fron 
voted to plaintiff, 


presiding over them. 

The punishments. to : 
tain minor offences is given and seem curl .«# 
ous. For abuse it was to be returned . 
doubly by the adversary if successful; for 
assault double the beating administered 
by the person beaten. The offender in a 
case of criminal misappropriation was 
fined 114 times the value of the misappro- 
priated article. The value of the article 
was given to the complainant, the other 
half being credited to the Palace (20). Five 
slaps on either cheek were considered suffi- 
cient punishment for brawling and breach 
of the peace (16). a 

The only other hukums dealing with the ¥- 
subject are the 89th, 51st and 47th. The - 
first concerns itself with the guardianship 
of minors. They were to be the nearest 
kinsmen of the minor or in default the 
Potail. What remains of the property 
after deducting the cost of management 
was to be given to the minor on his 
attaining majority (39). The second lays 
down the principles for the extradition _ 
of offenders. The rule was that offenders 
from neighbouring states found in Coorg 
were to be exchanged for a corresponding 
number of fugitive dffenders from Coorg 
(51). Thelast one treats of the policing # 
and guarding of frontiers. : 

The third group or classification of 
these hukums may fitly be. called “Rules . 
for the guidance of public servants and 
officers,” inasmuche as they prescribe the 
attitude of Government officers towards 
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Onkara Jshwara Te 





Onkara Jashwara Temple, Mercara. 


subjects and are interesting in the extreme. 
Says the 2nd order, ‘‘Remember the com- 
mands set forth in these hukumnamas. 
Collect the palace dues with discretion and 
diligence which is rightly due.” ‘Oppress 
not the people,”’ it warns, ‘‘or collect more 
thinking to gain the favour of your pro- 
tector. By such collection the treasury is 
not filled.”’ It goes on : ‘Many and varied 
are the ways of the people. Do you who 
wear the badge of power guide them in 
the ways of virtue and cherish them as a 
mother its child,” and ends with a solemn 
warning ‘‘whoso disobeys these commands 
will endure misery both in this and the 
next world. So say the Dharmashastras.” 
The remaining hukums which deal more 
or less with office routine are not so 
important. The first hukum deals with 
the hours of work to be observed in the 
nad kutcheri, the 21st the registration of 
all “Uttaras and Nirupas” issued from the 
palace, the 18th with the necessity of 
speedy despatch in official communications 
and the 31st with the forms of address 
to be used. In addition to the directions 
to the Shanbog and the Parpathigar to be 
found scattered in various other hukums, 
the 40th and the 53rd hukums deal specifi- 
cally with the duties of these two respon- 


sible officers. The Shanbog was to act 
as the remembrancer of the Parpathigar 
and to record all matters coming to ais 
knowledge. All other executive work was 
to be done by the Parpathigars of whem 
there were two, each having 20 days 
duty and 10 days off duty every menth. 
The treasury was to be kept épen ill 
27% galiges (about 5 o’clock) after sunrse 
for the transaction of business, after 
which it was to be closed and sealed (22) 
The 44th hukum insists on there beiag 
neither erasures nor corrections in the 
accounts to be submitted by the Parpathi 
gar and Shanbog. 

Many hukums abont miscellaneous 
matters touching the welfare of the people 
next claimeour attention. Of such nattere 
is the 12th Hukum dealing about loans <c 
needy ryots, which has been already ne 
ferred to. ‘For 10 varahas charge 1 
hana (0-6-5) as interest, for 100 batts 
one batty of paddy,’ the rate of interest 
working out at one percent. Food was 
to be given to any stranger “‘if he scrupled 
not to eat it,’’ otherwise food materials 
fora meal. Should such a person be sick, 
‘Jet him be fed once or twice and tended” 
says the 42nd hukum, “for that is but ordi- 
nary courtesy. It is left to the pleasure 




























in the same Aukum (49) for the disposal of 
dead bodies of lepersand pregnant women. 
He State also introduced a system of uni- 
orm weights and measures (15). Sample 
pecimens with the Royal seal were to be 
‘distributed to various ads and_ those 
without such seals were forbidden to 
e used. Foreign traders were to sell their 
_ wares only in certain places near a kutcheri, 
as“‘it is not required that they shall paddle 
- their wares from door to door throughout 
the nad? (34). We have already noticed 
the dukums directing help to be given to 
villagers handicapped by illness., The 
State also, whenever there was surplus 
paddy in the Palace store, would. order 
the distribution of the same to persons in 
_ straitened circumstances (6). The re- 
maining hukums deal with subjects which 
range over a wide area, from the 38th 
© fixing the minimum’ price of paddy, the 
86th advising about the siege of elephant 
pits, the 50th offering rewards for the 
_ slaying of tigers, and the 9th fpr searching 
for absconders, to the 37th dealing with 
_passports, the 23rd with the forms of 
marriage, 24th with Jama coolies and the 
32nd with pooja in Siva temples. 

The remaining hukums concerning as 
they do the requirements of the Palace 
form a series by themselves. We must 
observe in the first place that sandal 
wood, bees wax and cardamums were 

monopolies of the State. The mode of 
- cutting and the length of the logs of 
sandalwood trees are laid down in the 
41st and the punishment for damage deli- 
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- variety respectively (28 


and 12 umbrellas’ 
according to custom fr 


mcombs on ~ 
be gold to 


















per maund for the yefine 


lected in the forests 
was also to be given — 
certain specified rates (‘ 
33rd hukum deal with 
certain minor forest 
tain articles of home 
“mats, umbrellas,  b: 
fans, sieves, etc.,’’ were t 
mentioned in the 27th 





Pales,* inasmuch as _ 
them had been remitted last year. 
other articles were to be made to order by _ 
Medas} and Gourigas* on requisition from 
the palace. These Pales, Medas and y 
Gourigas were to be paid from the paddy “| 
in the palace stores accordiug to prescrib- 
ed scale. sete 
The remaining hukums deal with the 
cultivation of the palace lands. These 
were lands set apart for the use of the 
Royal Household. ‘From that household. 
which owns 2 ploughs, 2 men and 2 
women, 1 plough, 1 man and 1 woman are 
required to come and assist for 4 days in 
the cultivation of the palace lands.” 
“Those who will help will be well fed and 
be given betel leaf and nut and the women @ 
oil for their body.” “By exacting labour — 
more than 3 days,” says the 29th hukunt, 
“the displeasure of the State is incurred. 
Nor should houses having only one plough, 
regnant women, and those just delivered 
be asked to come. To such the parpathi- 
gars shall themselves give assistance, and — 
if they harass them, they expose them. 
selves to punishment.” Apart from help in 
cultivating palace lands, a ryot had to 
give as many days’ service to the ‘Palace 
as he had ploughs (8). The parpathigars 
are ordered not to disobey this rule but 
“having regard to the number of the » 
ploughs and men a_ryot employs and — 
other circumstances claim service accord- 
ingly.’ Prompt obedience to summons 












_* Different classes of Banchamas. 
+ Basket weaving class. 
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Rajah Tombs, Mercara. 


for Royal occasions was required of all. 
Those bearing arms on hearing the news 
directly or indirectly were required to 
hasten at any hour of the day or night 
passing word to neighbouring villages 
(19). 
This concludes a brief survey of these 
hukums and one cannot but be struck 
with the fact that the author of these 
hukums could not have been a heartless 
and greedy tyrant. The high purpose 


and large degree of beneficence observable 
in several hukums are quite remarkable. 
It is probable that these hukums were 
actually carried out in practice and they 
were responsible for the prosperity and 
contentment in the land. At any rate, 
they give us an insight jnto the attitude of 
the Ruler to the ruled and shows us that 
the .government was paternal im its 
relations to the people. 

2 R. S. Sanjiva Rav. 


A NEW IMAGE AT BENARES 


ASSING along an alley in the Mahalla 
called Hararbag in the city of Bena- 
res, [suddenly came across an image 
of unique interest, situated at the foot of a 
Pipal tree ( Ficus Redigioso, Skt. asvattha ) 
and bearing marks of daily worship by the 
Hindus, who passed by it every morning. 
What presumably the original site of the 
image was, there is now no means of 
ascertaining. The singularly novel appear- 


-rance of the image at once attracted my 


attention and led me “to examine it very 


closely. What struck me at the first sight 
was the peculiarity of the faces borne by 
the image. So far as my knowledge of the 
Indian Museums goes, | may almost 
venture to say that no such image as this 
has ever been collected in any museum in 
any part of India. I hunted up several 
books on Indian Iconography* but none 
of them possessed any account or Sadhana 
which might at all apply to this image. 


* Foucher “Iconographic Bonddhique’’, Grunwedel’s 
“Buddhist Art in India”, Grunwedel’s “Mythologie 
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Front. 


I immediately took descriptive notes of 
the sculpture on the spot, which I give 
below, and arranged to take two photo- 
graffhs which are also published hereyvith. 

The image is made of black stone 
probably of the basalt class. The Jower 
portion of the image, below’ the loins, 
lay buried under ground. I proceeded, of 
course, to. have it unearthed but some 
people with a religious bias intervened 
and totally prevented me from making 
such an operation. I very much expected 
to find that the position of the feet of the 
image, as well as the pedegtal, would 
possibly show the figures of seven boars 
and the Buddhists’ Maxim “Ye dharma 
hetu prabhava”’ etc., and I was seriously 
disappointed when | was prevented from 
seeing them. The upper portion of the 
sculpture, of which’ alone [ can _ speak 
positively, represents the figure of a deity 


der Tibet und Mongolia’, V. A, Smith’s History of 
Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, “Catalogues of the 
Calcutta Museum, the Peshawar Museum, the 
Mathura Museum and the Sarnath Museum,” Getty’s 
“The Gods of Northern Buddhism.” 
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having four distinct heads. The front 
head is that of a Tantrik goddess richly 
adorned with ornaments on the neck and 
in the ears. There is a pyramid-shaped 
crown or head-dress girdled by an orna- 
mental chain upon the head. The head at 
the back is that of a male figure* having 
a pair of moustaches. This head, too, has 
a crown made of cbotted haif. There is 
also a necklace round the neck of this head. 

The two other heads on each side re- 
present the faces of beasts. The one on 
the right side is that of a boar witha 
small tusk ; the one on theleft, being greatly 
mutilated, cannot be identified accurately. 
It seems to be the face either of a dog or 
a tiger, as may be inferred from the thick 
jaws which are still extant. The image 
has lost its two hands and the tip ofits 
nose. 





Now, the most puzzling thing appears 
to be the identification of the whole image 
or the determination of its proper name. 
The boar face and the female face are 
indicative of a Mbarici or Varahi figure. 


* 













Q patvier to. ‘this evident 
-Tantrik Goddess, it 


rab as iotaiag a counter-part of the 
ge, ‘Bhe Hara-Gauri image, abundantly 
nd in the Varendra and elsewhere, mary 
instancetl in this connexion,* The 
bol is, however, the true keynote 
s imag _ And consequently, if it be 
arahi image in some modification, the 
male face might be that of Rudra or of 
ajapati, and the female figure would 
his Sakti. The boar tace, as is well- 
own, . symbolises the deliverance of the 
bh. from ‘the | waters by the Prajapati 
















oo It. is ‘nothing new to meet with female figures 
in ‘Hindu temples under masculine namés and male 


figures under feminine names, qaratat ewearat 
i _ Midnapar District. are evident .mis- 
The ‘Siddheswari of the last is a male 
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‘, figure of Padhebe! Buddha. bese Macdonell’'s Vedic: Ms 
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COCHIN 


IN is the second most important of 
ve Indian States which are direct- 
the Government of Madras. 
‘lies on the south-west coast of India, 
ab inded by Travancore on the south 
and He. British Malabar District on the 
mprises an area of 1400 
3, of which a little less than 
d with valuable forests. Both 
t and north-east monsoons 
infall to the State: It is 
ost densely peopled regions in 
orld. Thus the State, though 
rea, is” comparativly rich and 
cera. the annual revenue being 45 






















pasted history of Cochin consists of 
re legends and traditions. A mighty 
uler known by the name of Cheraman 
erumal i is said to have ruled over the 


‘character as. the form assu 


one rulers of Cachta dain to hold their : 














































aiitag the Wine of creation,* There 
ever, little doubt that the im Se 
figure ; - and from the general lo 
sculpture it may be attributed t: 
of Tantrik Buddhism. Anfi prob 
image itself, like so many types, 
product of that cult which mostly pr 
during and before the reigns of t 
kings, under the names of Mantra 
and Vajra-Yana, At any rate, the 
may be regarded as exceedingly n¢ 
interesting, and I earnestly invi 
attention of scholars to its exact id 
tion, which, when properly sett 
undoubtedly ‘add a fresh element to 
Iconography in general. 


BRINDAVAN CH. Barra 
* “The boar occurs in the RV as a hi 


designation of Rudra, the Mart 
Ts and JB, this animal ap; 





Prajapati when he raised the 


territory in direct descent from 
Cheruman Perumal. 

Till the advent of the Po tuguese 
close ,of the 15th century the. hiata 
Cochin is involved in- obscurity. 
however, certain that there were con 
quarrels between Cochin and its 2 
rival, Calicut. Aftera time the Zame 
of Calicut acquired a sort of suzera 
over Cochin. In 1502 the Cochin R: 
allowed the Portuguese to settle and 
a fort in what isnow known as B: 
Cochin. In return they helped him in, 
wars with the Zamorin. In the latter 
of the 17th century the portuguese po 
began to decline onthe west coast an 
Dutch stepped into their shoes. In- 
they drove the Portuguese out of Co 
and the Cochin Rajah at once entered i 
treaty relation with them. After 
decline of the Dutch power, the Zamo 
of Calicut invaded the Cochin State, | 
was kept back by the Rajah witl 
assistance of Travancore. In 1776 H 
Ali conquered Cochin, which thereat 
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remained subordinate to him and_ his 
famous son, Tippy Sultan. © 

When, however, Tippu’s power was 
crippled, His Highness the then Rajah of 
Cochin concluded a treaty with the 
Honourable East India Company in 1791. 
The@Rajah then agreed to become tribu- 
tary to the Company for all his territories 
which -were in the hands of Tippu and also 
to pay a subsidy of one, lakh of rupees 
every year in return for the protection 
which the British Government promised 
against all outside invaders. In 1808 
Paliath Achan, the prime minister of the 
State, conspired against the life of the 
Resident and rajsed a revolt against the 
Paramount Power. ° The insurrection was 


The Old Historic Palace where Cochin Rajas are 
even to-day crowned. 


quickly put down, but a fresh treaty was 
concluded, according to which the Rajah 
agreed to pay a tribute of 234 lakhs and 
not to correspond with any foreign power 
nor to admit any Europeans intvu his State 
without the sanction ofthe British Govern- 
ment. This treaty is still in force, except 
that in 1818 the annual subsidy was 
reduced to two lakhs. oa 
The present ruler of the State is His 
Highness Sri Rama Varma who was born 
on the 6th October 1858. He is the 
fountain-head of all authority in the State. 
The important officers of the State enjoy 
powers delegated by His Highness. It 
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must be remembered that, according to 
the treaty of 1809, the advice of the 
Paramount Power tendered thro#gh the 
British Resident should be taken in all 
matters concerning problems of finance, 
increased taxation, revision of tariffs and 
the costitution of Civil and Criminal 
Courts of justice. In all other sespects the 
authority of the Rdjahis supreme and in 
purely internal affairs of administration 
there is no interference from the British 
Resident. 

The Dewn is the responsible minister 
of the Rajah and the chief executive officer 
of the State. His appointment and remoyal 
are generally made after consultation 
with the Madras Government, though his 

nomination proceeds from His Highness. 
The Dewan alone has access to the Rajah 
and the British Resident, no other officer 
being allowed to correspond officially 
with them. An account of the adminis- 
tration of His Highness’ Government 
is given annually in the form of an Admi- 
nistration Report for the benefit of the . 
public and the information of the Madras 
Government. 

There is no legislative assembly in the 
State for making laws and regulations, 
Whenever legislation is rendered necessary 
a draft bill is prepared and submitted by 
the Law Officer of the State. After the 
Dewan’s scrutiny it is published in the 
State Gazette for public criticism and 
submitted to the Government of Madras 
for advice. If approved, it goesto His 
Highness the Rajah and on receiving 
his assent becomes law. Such enactments 
are called regulations. ; 

The law, of succession in this State is 
peculiar. The son does’ not succeed the 
father, for the matrilineal system of inheri- 
tance obtains in this State. A man’s heirs 
are not his sons, but his sister’s children 
and therefore in the Royal family of Cochin 
the eldest surviving male member succeeds 
to the vacant throne. The Rajah’s wife 
and son have politically no recognized 
status. For instance, the Consort of the 
present Kajah is highly educated and 
intelligent and yet qn State ceremonial 
occasions she cannot appear with His 
Highnéss. There are at present 90 Princes 
of Cochin who are in receipt of fixed month- 
ly allowances. 

The eldest female member of the Royal 
Family is knownas the senior Rani. She 
owns extensive lanfed estates, and the 
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income derived from these goes towards 
the maintenance of all the female members 
of the Royal Family and all children under 
16 years of age. In addition to this income 
an allowance of Rs. 45,000 a year is given 


from the State treasury for the same put-- 


pose. Among the Princesses of Cochin 
hypergamys or the system of “marrying 
up”, prevails. There are at present 101 
female members in- His Highness the 
Rajah’s family. ; 

Cochin is very important economically. 
Her forests are a grtat asset. They contain 
teak, ebony, blackwood and other valu- 
able trees. A forest tramway has been 
constructed to tap distant areas of virgin 
forest and to facilitate the export of 
timber. Saw and timber mills hav2 been 
established in several places and the timber 
trade of the State is one of the most 
prosperous. Rubber plantations have re- 
cently come into prominence. 

In those regions which adjoin the sea 
and the backwater, cocoanut-growing is 
the greatest industry. It supports a very 
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The Problem of English versus th 
Vernaculars. 


g In the course of a singularly well 
written article under the above caption 
contributed by Mr. K. H. Kelkar, ia the 
April number of Indian Educatioa (of 
Bombay) the writer observes :— 


Weare told that the Committee, appointed by 
Government in England to consider the teaching of 
modern languages, emphasised the necessity of a 
thorough grounding in English for the study of a 
modern language. This means that the study of a 
second language should not begin unless the knowledge 
of the first language is adequate. It isa well-known 
fact that our pupils begin the study of English with a 


most inadequate knowledge of their own vernacular, . 


although theoretically it is the first language. The 
qyestion is, who is responsible for this inadequate 
grounding? It is alleged by the advocates of teaching 


through vernacular that this inadequate groundiag is. 


largely due to the medium of instruction in High Schools, 
It is true that the English language, on account of its 
being the medium of instruction, receives special atten- 
tion at the hands of High Schoolauthorities. But this is 
‘no reason why the study of vernaculars should be neg- 
lected. The truth is that our educated society as a hale 
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* neglect of the vernacular, one replied ‘It is our mothe: 


large population. The éxport of ccp-a, 

the manufacture of yarn,’ ropes, rugs and 

mattings and the pressing of cocoanut 9il 
have therefore taken the first, place amoig 
“the industries of Cochin. 


The existence of a natural systemeot 
water communication has. given Cochir a 
great advantage in point of interzal 
trade. The whole west coast is a n t- 
work of backwater and canals which 
aftord ‘splendid facilities for export 2d 
import purposes. The portion of zie 

backwater in front of the public buildings 
at Ernakulam, the Siate capital, is a 
very safe anchorage for even larze 
draught vessels. The late Lord Kitchea2r- 
was struck with the vast possibilitics 
‘of the Cochin harbour asa naval base ‘n 
the East Indies.” The great port of Cocii.n 
owes its rise to this cause alone. It :3, 
ctherefore, no wonder that,. small as tle 
State is, it is economically one of the mcct 
important of Indian States. 9 
. P. K. Raman. 


> 
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did not care for the vernaculars. Some parents evea 
went so far as to positively discourage the use of the 
mother-tohgue in their homes! 1 remember quite we i 
how my father, who was a_ teacher himself, insistec 
upon my talking in English while at school. We wer: 


“constantly encouraged by our teachers at school anc 


elders at home to practise talking in English and .c 
read extra English books. Ifa person pointed to the 
tongue and as such requires no special study.’ I: ‘ 
only of late that we have begun to recognise the 
necessity of a thgrough grounding in the vernacular 
And it is very likely that this general social apathy 
influenced the High schools in the past. Thus 1 
appears that the English language cannot be macc 
wholly reponsible for the evils attributed to it. 

Now letus consider the effect of the propos] 


change on the study of English in our secondary 
schools. It does not require much reflection to sz2 


that the change in the medium of instruction wil 
benefit our pupils in many ways. “But it require, 
careful consideration to determine the exact extent of 
the evil which the proposed change will inflict uper. 
the study of English. In our opinion if vernacular; 
“become the medium of instruction, the study o 
English will seriously suffer, unless some judiciots 
changes are introduced into both the syllabus and the 
time-table. In this connection a reZerence to the re 


~~ 


cently issued quinquennial report on Public Instruc- 
tion in the United Provinces will be very instructive 
and intergsting....Up to the year 1915-16, instruction 
in English began with III class and English was the 
medium of instruction in all the classes from VII to X. 
In 1915-16, vernacular became the’ medium of instruc- 
tign in all classes from 1 to VIII Ont Inspector report- 
ef that the change ought to be beneficial, but he feared 
- that the result might be dertrimental to the study of 
English. Some head masters reported that many 
boys, who had already learnt their subjects in the 
vernaculars, found “it impossible to learn them all 
_cver again in English in the time at their disposal, 
The Inspector of Benares division observes, ‘One can 
cnly hope that the improvement in the quality of 
education will be sufficiently marked so as to repay 
- the additional burden imposed upon the teachers and 
to compensate for the inevitable falling off in the 
« knowledge and familiarity with English.” These ex- 
tracts amply justify the fear that the study of English 
will suffer, if vernaculars become the medium of ins- 
truction. And as a result of this the English language 
will be reduced eventually to a subordinate position’ in 
the system of our education. There are some persons 
whowill not mind this result, while there are others who 
will-welcome it, It becomes, therefore, absolutely 
necessary to determine the position of- the English 
language in our system of education.” — 
Before we do so, let us first measure the social value 
Which the English language enjoys at present. There 
was atime when society set-such high value on the 
ability to talk and vite English well that to be ignorant 
of it was considered a disgrace. Familiarity with the 
| Snglish language was necessary both for social and 
official distinction. And even to-day, educated Indians. 
use English freely in their intercourse with one another, 
For instance, the Mandala of Poona thought it 
better to issue its pamphlet in English! Then again 
| the English language is preferred to vernaculars as a 
medium for discussion and deliberation, e. g., the 
deliberations of the National Congress are principally 
conducted in English. In short, the English language 
‘is the medium of exchange in the intellectual market 
of educated India, This then is the ‘inevitable given’ 
which must be taken into consideration in determining 
the position of the English language in our system of 
education. We cannot agree ,with those who preach 
‘militant nationalism’ which measures the value of 
English by the principle of sordid utilitarianism. These 
| militant nationalists maintain that the standard of 
English in secondary schools need not be very high It 
is enough, if students holding school-leaving certificates 
are able to consult English text-bool’s. and works of 
reference. This position, however, cannot be main- 
tained without contradiction, Our lives to-day are 
influenced by the ideals of nationalism and self-deter- 
mination. This influence has been possible to us 
through our contact with western culture. This contact 
_ has been accessible to us through the study of the 
English language. Then again the presence of healthy 
optimism in our midst can be traced to the same source. 
The valuable influence of English education consists 
just in this, that it has taught us to appreciate the 
grandeur of this life. It is true that our forefathers 
ived a life of lofty ideals in this world. But they 
were not interested in it. Our religious traditions 
haye a decidedly anti-mundane influence. It is 
necessary to place special emphasis on this point in 
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view of the present reaction against the Indian ‘leaders 
of the old school, who attached such a great importance 
to everything English that they failed to recognise the 
defects and limitations of western culture. Bf the 
present reaction is equally onesided in its tendency to 
belittle the influence of western culture. It is trie that 
our literature, i.2., Sanskrit and Persian, is full of 
lofty ideals. But it is impossible to revive them, 
however strenuous our efforts may, be. Western 
culture, both for good an€ evil, has produced indelible 
impressions on our minds which cannot be effaced. 
And wisdom consists in arriving at a judicious 
compromise which will effect a happy synthesis 
between the eastern and western ideals. It is 
therefore, necessary that every educated Indian 
should be able to appreciate both these cultures. This 
means that he must be familiar not only with his 
literature but with English literature as well. Under 
the present - circumstances college education is not , 
within the reach of many persons. A majority of us 
will have to be satisfied with secondary education, 
The standard of English in secondary schools, there- 
fore, ought to be such as to create a taste in the pupil 
for English literature. Then again, we must, remember 
that no nation can afford to rely exclusively on its 
own store of knowledge., -It must be in touch with the 
whole of the civilised world And in the case of India 
this vital touch can only be maintained through the’ 
medium of thé English language. Thus it is clear 
” that it is of supreme national importance that Engli 
should occupy an important position in our system of* 
education. If the point of view maintained in this 
article is sound, the question of the ultimate dissappear- 
ance of the English language is sintply unthirikable..., 


‘ 
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Vernaculars.in the Universities. 

‘The new class in Vernactlars for the 
M. A. degree in connection with the Unt- 
versity of Calcutta willbe opened from 
July 15, next. The study of Vernaculars 
has not hitherto found a place in the 
curriculum for the degree of Ms A. ang 
this proposed innovation will be watched 
with considerable interest by the public. 
The object of this new class is to prepare. 

‘M.A. candidates for examination in the 
following twelve Vernaculars: Bengali, 
Hindi, Guzerati, Oriya, Assamese, Marathi, 
Canarese, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, 

| Maithili and Urdu, The text-books for 
these various vernaculars, we are told; 
have already been compiled and the 
requisite staff of professors for lecturing 
in them have also been appointed. 
The presence-in Cafcutta of professors in 
these various vernaculars will, it is hoped . 
lead to useful philological, and anti-— 
quarian research which cannot fail to be 
of great interest. The Calcutta University 

been the first in India to take a 
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parts of the country and we doubt not that 
other Indian universities will follow suit 
in adopting this new trait in higher edu- 
cation in this country. In this connection 
it gives us pleasure to make the following 
extracts, from the April number of The 
‘Mysore Econoinic Journal being the sub- 
‘stance of a conversation which Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, p.Litt., had on “some 
educational questions” while he was at 
Bangalore in January last: , 

It is an imperative necessity that India of the 
present, and especially her universities should, ad- 
equately realise her ancient sense of eguality. which 
the narrowness of castes and creeds has during 
recent times almost stifled. This misfortune has 
to be partly traced to the exclusive cultivation of 
Sanskrit by the few. It is high time that .the illiberal 
walls were pulled down, and equal chances afforded to 
every one in the land to secure the benefit of the 
intellectual and spiritual legacy which India’s children 
have jointly inherited. The great thoughts in her 
ancient Sanskrit literature, if rightly understood and 
rightly - interpreted, would be the most powerful 
antidote for the modern narrowness and exclusiveness 
which have contributed not a little to her sufferings. 
Sanskrit education should therefore be denied to none. 
& will help best to put into the hands of every one of 
«India’s sons and daughters, a vernacular efficient for 
ae acquisition of a higher culture common to all 
ndia. 

Again, if it is agreed that universal or national 
education is not possible except through the verna- 
culars, it is absolutely necessary to make therm fit 
instruments for this purpose. That they serve best .as 
media for instructing children in the lower stages is 
readily acknowledged. Whether as the languages of 
the masses, mostly illiterate, they could express highly 
abstract, scientific, technical and literary ideas has 
been a matter of grave doubt. In fact, their inherent 
deficiency in this respect has been patent from time 
immemorial, inasmuch as they have had to borrow 
$vords from Sanskrit to convey deeper and technical 
thoughts. And if from these tongues the Sanskritic 
element should be eliminated, there would be left in 
the great majority of them little to indicate real 
culture. - If the Vernaculars, therefore, are to respond 
to the need either of the higher and the university 
stages of study, or of modern public life in India, 
whatever gives these languages the capacity to form 
abstract, scientific and literary terms should be 
strengthened. In other words, without a reinforcement 
of the Sanskrit element the vernaculars can never 
fulfil the higher functions of Education. 

If théy are not to depend on Sanskrit, they must 
beg of European languages for sustenance. Else they 

. will die of inanition in the modern struggle for 
existence. Which then is the more practicable and the 

«@asier of accomplishment: either to cut off the 
Sanskritic source and to open in their stead new 
European channels; or to retain the Sanskritic 
element, to develop it and to supplement it by borrow- 
ing not from the languages of Europe alone, but from 
those of all the world, whatever may be needed ? 

It is semetimes argued ghat Sanskrit is a ‘Dead’ 
language, and that as such it can infuse no life into 


. intellectual sympathy, is increasingly felt, 
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the vernaculars: or rather, its influence would 2¢ 
retrogressive, and would unfit the people cor {1 
modern struggle, But ‘dead’ is an epithet which arly . 
means ‘not current’? and that in a particular forn. - 
The words of a language bring with them not mer ly 
sounds but also ideas. Who does*not know ‘hit 
Sanskritic ideas imported by the Sanskrit words in tie 
Vernacular are at the present moment influence 
Indian life as deeply as the vernacular ones? .\ d 
what is more, like the Greek and other classic il 
literatures of Europe, the Sanskrit culture cont.ns 
many thoughts of value to the end of time: tious! ts 
to which men not only of India but of the entire word 
would recur again and again, thoughts that can nv or 
be old and therefore much less ‘dead’; ‘Dead’ 15 
applied to a language like Sanslarit signifies, thereto ¢, 
neither ‘uselessness,’ nor lifelessness.’ And if the 
vernaculars are still ‘living’, it is because tfey s ill 
continue to draw upon the Saaskritic source of 2 
vitality. : ; 

The need for frequent translations from one Indi n 
language to another, not only for their common 
enrichment but also for the development. of Lees 
szy 
argument, then, required to show that wth tie 
common Sanskrit efment developed, it would be eas ar 
to achieve this object than with the common <eaturms 
of the vernaculars suppressed or whittled down to tie 
least possible dimensions. 

Again, one of the serious problems derrandi: g 
solution, in this country is that of a common 2opulLl 
tongue, atleast for all non-Urdu population. A:d 
this hope will be nearer realization®only if a kncwled je 
of the common Sanskrit element be spread rapicly a -d 
wide : and not by any, other means yet known. 

One of the first steps to be taken therefore in the 
matter of Indian Educational reform is to mzeke tre 
Elements of Sanskrit a Compulsory subject of study tor 
every non-Urdu pupil, whenever the advancement 9f 
the Indian vernacular is sought. 

That, a simultaneous study of two, or three 
such languages entails undesirable strain up n 
the child is, to say the least, a thoughtless cri i- 
cism. is argument would have | some torce if 
Sanskrit were a foreign tongue or if it were nade a 
medium of instruction. At the present moment, n 
many parts of India, Sanskrit and the vernacu.ar ae 
actually being taught. In the past, the Lingayats 9f 
the south and the Jains, not to say anything oft e 
Brahmins, all over India, studied Sanskrit and a 
vernacular. Most Urdu speaking Mahomedans leun, 
even now, not only Urdu and sometimes the local 
vernacular, but glso Persian or Arabic. And in Europ, 


_ America and Japan children learn, in most schoo s, 


more than two languages one of which is cften a 
foreign tongue. And yet the complaint of a ‘strain’ 
has not till now been heard. There may bea fcv 
subnormal minds that find“it difficult to study mo e 
languages than one. And even for normal minds, t-é 
acquisition of languages, late in life, is really a diffic. t 
task. But to ‘the average child the learning «f 
languages, -especially allied ones such as Sanskrit irl 
those Indian vernaculars that have borrowed .arge / 
from it, can never be a strain. It is at bottom only 2 
question of the method of teaching languages, et ti. t 
stage. The book-method now so frequently emrplovcd 
is the very opposite of rational. At Bolpur nat on., 
Sanskrit but even English is taught without boula, 
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No practical educationist can contend that the study 
Sanskrit at an early stage will tax the mind of- 
avert age Indian children speaking the Indian 
vernac ulars. 
If the study of Sanskrit is dropped in our schools 
‘we cut ourselvese off from our past completely and 
igtadually westernize ourselves. And this would 
ange to our suicide. : r 
he veal advantage of the vernacular medium— 
It is true that those who graduate in the vernacular 
have comparatively more limited prospects in modern 
life than their brethren, who acqujre knowledge through 
English. -But the fact should not be ignored that 
those who take the vernacular path can gain more 
knowledge in the same time. In Germany, for 
instanze, the average, boy of the High School stage 
knows mpre than his compeer in India. The standard 
should, « therefore, be vaised when the vernacular 
medium ts adopted, And it will follow ‘naturally that 
ea vernacular graduate will command a higher m arket 
value than the English, whose general standar d of 
attainments would be lower, in spite of his. special 
knowledge of English. The vernacular men ought, 
in the interests of every government, to be preferred 
fcr public service’ Men and women will then naturally 
seek in larger numbers, the vernacilar courses, which 
will rapidly increase its popularity. 
e 


Seeman 


; The Nomads in India. 
= In the April number of The Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society published 
from Bangaloré, Professor M. Rathna- 
swamy, of Madras, writes rather a long’ 
article under the above caption which is 
highly interesting and instructive at a: 
time when Itidia is again under invasion, 
albeit of no consequence, by a Moslem 


Power. We make the following extracts 
from its— : 


To understand the rule of the Mahomedang in India, 
a rule which extended roughly from 1o00 to 1,800 
A.D., to understand their success and their failure, their 
rise and their fall, the character and value of the 
Service which they rendered to the country they in- 
vaded, and ruled for so long, we must know, first of 
all, what kind of people these'rulers of India were. 
What was the character and degree of their civilliza. 
tion and culture, when they came into India ? Were 
they savages, or civilized? ‘Were they an agricultural 
or a pastoral Pemet Were they a people driven by 
the Demon of progress or were they satisfied with the 
ideal of a moderate and permanent ease ? Were they a 
people easily open'to new ideas and quickly receiving 
the inpress of new surroundings, or ‘from pride or 
stolidity, were they afraid and jealous of the new and 
the strange? These. are questions that must be 
answered on the threshold of any study of the 
Mahoffiedan Rule in India. Not till we allocate to the 
Mahomedan conquerors of India, their place in the 
history of civilization and culture, not till we know 
their characteristics—thoughts _ that voluntarily 
- moved them, their attitude to life and the world—not 
till then shall we be able to estimate their rule and 
their achievements aright. Not till we know them 
shall we understand them. . aa Sei 
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What then, were the,;Mahomedan rulers of India ? 
We have already given a partial answer to our question 
in calling them Mahomedans. But that is only a 
part of the answer. ,They were not only Mahomedans 
by religion, they were something else. To ‘call them 
Mahomedans will not explain them. For, Mahomedan- 
ism although it influenced their civilization and life, will 
not account for everything in it. We mus@ therefore 
find out ‘what the Mahomedan rulers of India were ‘by « 
race, civilization and culture, apart from what they 
were on account of the religion which as a_ people we 
see them professing when they came to India. To 
what kind and degree of civilization then did they 
belong ? Not to speak of the Arabs, wholinvaded Sind 
in 712 A. D., and who have left little or no traces of 
their rule over that part of India, we find that all, 
the other Mahomedan’ invaders of India were either 
Turks or Afghans by race, mainly the former. 
Mahmud of Ghazni and his soldiers immortalised by 
the period of Gibbon, were all Turks. So were the 
Slave kings who held Northern India almost through- 
out the thirteenth. Sentry, the House of Taglak 
(1321-1414) as well as and especially the Dynasty of 
the, Great Mogul (1526-1857). For comparatively 
eriods of time, the representatives of 
Mahomedan rule in India were the Afghan dynasties 
of the Khiljis (1290-1314) who came between the 
Slave kings and the Taglaks, the native daynasty of 


the Sayyids (1414-1451), again the Afghan dynasties 


of the Lodis (1451-1526) from the last of whom Babag 
wrested the Ge oP bath, and of.the House of Sher , 
Shah (1539-1556) the rival and the exemplar of ‘the 
greatest of the Great Moguls, Butit was the Turk 
that predominated. An eloquent testimony to the fact 
that Moslem rule in India was mainly Turkish is that 
in South Indianlanguages, Turk denotes Mahomedan 
(Toolkhan in Tamil, Toorkodu in Telegu). But 
Turks or Afghans, the Mahomedan rulers of India, all 
belonged to the same kind and degree of civilization 
Whatever their race, whenever and however the 
came to “India, to whatever dynasty they belonged, 
the Mahomedan rulers of India, in matters of Govern+ 
ment, social life and culture were one and the same. 
Similar political arrangements, a similar social economy, 
added to a common religion, impart unity. to the, 
Mahomedan period which divisions of race or dynasty 
cannot impair. Slave or. Taglak, Afghan or Mogul, 
their rule as we shall see was characterised by the 


same ideals, the same practice, the same achievements 


and the same shortcomings. And for the valid reason, 
that in civilization and culture they were akin to each 
other. 

What then were the Mahomedan conquerors of 
India according to their civilization and culture ? The 
answer is they were Nomads.... 


Continuing the writer observes : 


Not only in matters of government but in family 
and social life, we find the characterestics of nomadi¢ 
civilisation among the Turkish invaders of India. 
Like that of most nomads their family life was based 
upon polygamy. They had the nomad’s contempt 
for agriculture and for the slow, laborious ‘and 
unexciting, means of acquiring property. Outside the 
profession of arms, the occupation they favoured 
with their service’ was the tfomadic one of trade, 
Carrying commodities érom one country to another 
in caravans-gave them the movement -and changeof 
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scene which their hearts desired. It was the native, 
more settled peasants of the countries they conquered 
like the Tajiks of Persia or Afghanistan or the Sartes 


. of Central Asia that supplied them with food and 


drink.... : 

As with the Turks, so it was with the Afghan 
conquerors of India, like the Ghorides, the Sayyads 
and thé Lodis. Then as now, the Afghans tended 
cattle and fought when they had not to feed their 
flocks. Agficulture, manafactures and industry, were 
in the hands of Persians, Armenians, or Hindus, 
They were filled with a love of free movement 
and were fond of changing their boundaries. House 
against house, and village, they were what De Sacy 
says of their descendants “incapable of the discipline 
of Law and settled government and always on a 
warlike footing with their neighbours.” As an Afghan 
is reported to have told “Elphinstone, ‘“disunion, 
unrest, and bloodshed are natural to them and they 
would never acknowledge a master.” , 

Thus, whether Turks or Afghans, and however 
they might differ from each other in race and language, 
the Mahomedan conquerors of India were Nomads. 
Of course there are nomads and nomads. There 
are gradations between, for instance, the. Mongol, 
the Afghan and the Turk. Sutin all that constitutes 
the difference between the Nomadic and the settled 
State—political restlessness, dislike for agriculture 
and hatred of discipline, they each of them, in 


x varying degrees, had the root of the matter in them. 


he, 


Historians have often wondered how the word Mogul, 


- which Babar, as all true Turks, hated, has come to be 


applied to the Empire in India founded and ruled by 
people of Turkish descent. But it would seem as 
if the rarely erring instinct of Tradition has fastened 
upon the “Turkish rulers of India a litle which would 
prevent them or their admirers from ever attempting 
to renounce their nomadic identity. 


The writer continues: 


Nomads were the Mahomedan conquerors of India 
and nomadic was their rule. The impress of 
nomadism was felt in their government, their 
social life, their attitude to the country they 
invaded, and their relations with the people they 
brought under their subjection. It coloured their 
public and private life, prompted some of their most 
characteristic actions and policiés, and determined 
the course of their career in the country. Now ona 
moderate scale, now overwhelmingly, at other times, 
battling with opposing influences, it is always there, 
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dogging, dogging, so to speak, the footsteps o 
people who could not get rid of it. Through change 
of fortunes and dynasties, throughout their history. 


.nomadism was the charteristic of the Turkish anc 


Afghan Rule. It is the key to their history, because 
it was the spirit of their civilisat#on.... 

Like the Huns and the Mongols, the Afghan ané 
Turkish invaders of India showed themselyes as 
nomads in nothing so much as in the motive’ that 
prompted their invasions. It was love of plunder 
and booty or the overflowing energies of a people 
untamed by the arts of peace and industry, or 
simply the lust*of conquest that inspired the 
Mahomedan invasions of India. Some modern 
historians, indeed, deceived by the obiter dieta and 
the afterthoughts of the chroniclers have attempted 
to picture these invasions, especially those of 
Mahomad of Ghazni, as being undertaken for the 
sacred cause of Islam. But if we observe the character 
ofthese invaders and the cougse of their invasions 
we shall see that they were directed by more secuMr 
and vulgar motives. ‘“Sabaktagin,’ says Al’Utbi, 
“made frequent expeditions in the prosecution of holy 
wars (a mere tag) and there he conquered forts upon 
lofty -hills, in order to seize the treasures they 
contained, and expel their garrisons. He took all 
the property they contained into his own possession 
and captured cities in Ind.” 


_ The writer concludes : . 


Sometimes the Mahomedan Sultans intruded 
even into the private life of their immediate depen- 
dents. Whereas in the first flush of victory tWtir 
absolute rule over the subject races was exercised 
through the despotism of subo¢dinates who belonged 
to their own race and religion, atime came when 
the members of the ruling race itself were overtaken 
by the nemesis of despotism. After being allowed to 
tyrannise over the Hindus, and even while doing 
so, the conquerors themselves in their turn became 
the victims of the tyranny, of the common Sultan. 
Apropos the marriage of a nobleman’s daughter even 
the prudent Sher Shah could say ‘[t becomes not a 
nobleeof a state to do a single act without the King’s 
permission.” And under the easy going Jahangir, 
it was considered a fault, if nota crime, that 
Mahobat Khan had affianced his daughter without 
the royal permission. In the end, both the ruling 
caste and the subjects were governed: despotically. 
It was not for nothing’ that the term rayat which 
denoted the subject population came froma word 
which meant originally a flock of sheep. 


—2 
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“Mr. Gokhale’s Servants of India 
Society and its Work” 


We make the following extracts rom 
an article which Mr. G. K. Devadhar, M.a., 
of Bombay now in England on a political 


mission contributes to the April number of 
The Asiatic Review of London, under the 
above caption. 

The Servants of India Scciety came to be started 
in 1905, with its head-quarters at Poona, with the 
idea of training “men prepared to devote their lives 
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to the cause of the country in a religious spirit,” and 
“to promote, by all congtitutional means, the national 
interests of the Indian pedple.” Its members, who 
have, at the’time of admission, to take, among others, 
the vows of poverty and lifelong service in the cause 
of promoting the best national interests, are required 
to “direct their efforts pricipally towasds (1) creating 
amon@ the people, by example and by precept, a deep 
and passionate love of the motherland, seeking its 
highest .fulfilment in service and sacrifice; (2) 
organizing the work of political education and agitation, 
basing it ona careful study of public questions, and 
strengthening ‘generally the public life of the country,” 
which, according to him, needed “to be spiritualized” ; 
(3) “promoting relations of cordial good-will among 
the different communities ; (4) assisting educational 
movements, specially those‘,or the education of women, 
of backward classes, and industrial and scientific edu- 
cafion; (5) helping *forward the industrial develop- 
ment of the country ; and (6) elevation of the 
depressed classes.’ ‘This comprehensive scheme of 
training and work by the “members of the Society was 
intended by Mr. Gokhale, who believed in an all-round 
progress, to be a full-grown nation, to include every 
sort of willing and devoted worker, who wanted, 
according to his attainments, tastes, and inclinations, 
fields for national service under good guidance in 
various directions, all leading to the one goal’ of 
national regeneration. In laying down his scheme of 
natjonal activity, Mr. Gokhale has clearly stated that 
“much of the work may be directed towards building 
up in the country a higher type of character and 
capacity than is generafly available at present” ; and 
his sole aim was to create a higher type of the average 
man'and woman, to play his or her legitimate part in 
working for the nation’s progress. Thus it will be seen, 
fam some of the basic ideas of the Society, and from 
the ramification of the various activities of its members, 
a steadfast attempt is matle to serve the masses as also 
the clagses. The membership of the Society at present 
rumbers ‘about twenty-five, and consists mogtly of 

raduates, who come from most of the provinces and 

elong to different communities, there being no bar of 
race or creed to membership; but it is at present 
confined to men only, not necessarily single. For the 
first five years they have to be “under training” either 
at the headquarters or at the branches working under 
a senior member. The Society is thoroughly non- 
sectarian and severely non-sectional in character, and 
its affairs are regulated by a council and a president. 
The Society, which is an all-India movement, carries 
its activities at present through four branches: at 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and Nagpur... 


The writer continues : 


(1) Under the group of political work come the 
(a) newspapers, five in number, which are conducted 
by the Society as organs of liberal progressive opinion, 
and which are its instruments of political education and 
agitation ; besides, members carry on, on several 
otcasions of public importance, a regular propaganda 
by means of lectures and leaflets, (4) The Society owns 
two ‘presses, the services of which are utilized for the 
purpose of publishing newspapers and pamphlicts for 
political education, and the creation of well-informed 
public opinion on burning topics of the day.... 

(2) Next comes the very large group of activities 
of members, which would be characterized as social 
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; 7 
‘reform propaganda, carried on by helping or starting 
associations and societies aiming at (2) the creation of 
a better fellow-feeling, mutual understanding, and a 
spirit of. co-operation among 
communities ; (6) helping forward movements’ ‘calcu- 
lated to broaden the basis of sympathy among different 
ranks and classes of society; (c) popularizing efforts 
initiated te widen opportunities for larger social 
intercourse, and to reduce social injusticesgand inequali- 
ties, such as the disabilities °at present, unfortunately, 
attached to a large section of the people in India 
called the untouchable classes. Moreover, the 
members of the Society carry on an active propaganda 
to remove the untouchability of these classes, basing it 
on national and patriotic grounds and those of social 


> justice and humanity. 


(3) The third group of activities includes work 
undertaken by members to popularize and facilitate, by 
systematic effort, primary education,... The members of 
the Society have been actively engaged in organizing 
institutions to undertake the education of girls and 
married women in Poona and Bombay. These have 
given ample facilities to a large number of married 
women and widows to be trained as teachers, nurses, 
midwives, sub-assistant-surgeons, and needle-women, 
etc., by adopting systematic courses for literary, 
industrial, and technical education, and for the better 
understanding of their domestic and civic duties, 


aiming thereby to create the kind of workers which 4 


modern Indian society badly requires in several fields 
of national service... 


(4) A further group of activities may be placed 
under the head of the co-operative work ; and the 
Servants- of India Society at its various branches “is 
recognized as an active non-official agency, carrying on 
co-operative effort in India. Its members have started 
co-operative societies for various classes ‘that need 
them, such as agriculturists, small wage-earners, 
municipal servants, mill-hands, and the labouring class 
population ; and a considerable amount of this work 

“is being done in Poona and Bombay by starting co- 
operative societies to meet the special needs of these. 
classes, 


different races and - 


In one or two places co-operative dairying, .. 


co-operative manure supply, co-operative sugar-cane b) 


crushing, and co-operative supply of agricultural 
implements, has been undertaken ; and a good deal of 
ground is now prepared for the introduction of co-’ 
operative distribution by interlinking the rural people 
with the urban population... 

(5) Another group of activities, which is growing 
popular and rapidly spreading all over the country, 
relates to the broad division of social service in other 
directions, such as travelling libraries and settlements 
among the poor, and this work has been undertaken by 
members in all its branches ; and social service leagues, 
on the model of the Bombay Social Service League, 
“have been started in Madras, Eengal and in the U. P., 
where it bears a different name. 

(6) Lastly, comes the fategory, of relief work 
undertaken by members of the Society, on a_well- 
organized basis to: give the necessary help to sufferers 
on the lines of non-official relief to supplement Govern- 
ment relief on occasions of widespread’ calamities like 
epidemics, fire, and famine ; and the Society now has 
established, by its famine work, on six different 
occasions, such a reputatiqn for this help, that when the 

- first signs of this enemy of humanity maké their 
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appearance the people generally look to the Society 
for the undertaking of non-official famine relief. 


The more such societies for amelioration 


‘and improvement of the people are estab- 
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lished throughout India, the better for 
us all concerned. 


*The Attitade of Islam. 


On the eve of a war again with another 
Moslem country, the following article on 
“The Attitude of Islam’ which appears 
in the March issue of The British Empire 
Review [London] from the pen of Roland 
L. N. Michell, c. m.G., cannot fail to be 
interesting to our readers. 


The war has put all Moslem nations, more or_less, 
to the test, and has settled in its course a few questions 
‘regarding which some doubts existed. The first related 
to the” effect which Turkey’s entry into the struggle 
would have upon the more powerful “and homogeneous 
communities, 

The Pan-Islamism for,which Abd-el-Hamid worked 
was never regarded as practicable by leading students 
of the East. Though local outbursts might blaze out, 
the basis of world-wide cohesion does not exist. The 
Kaiser and his advisers, however, believed that the 
power which claimed spiritual leadership could, and 
would, bring about a Pan-Islamic movement against 
Britian, France, and Russia, for the success of which 
a subtle propaganda of insidious intrigue had been 
unscrupulously engineered for many years throughout 
the whole Mohammedan world. This attempt of a so- 
called Christian Power to arouse against Christians the 
whole force of Islam has been rightly stigmatised as 
one of the most monstrous crimes of history. The 
Sultan and the Sheikh-el-Islam were coerced into the 
declaration of a jehad, or holy war, which can only be 
legally proclaimed when Islamis attacked or in danger. 
‘In this case a Mohammedan country was attacking 
Christian countries, including Turkey’s own best 
friends, at the bidding of a power which aimed at world 
domination. 

Considerable regret was felt in Britain for the people 
of Turkey; for it was clear that the suicidal folly 
which betrayed the native and Islam at Constantinople 
was the act of the self-styled “Committee of Union 
and Progress,” 7.¢, the corrupt, pro-German, 
Enver clique, which controlled the army, and con- 
sequently the Sultan and his people, as clearly seen by 
the best men of the Ottoman Empire. The reply was 
prompt and decisive. The action of Turkey was 
universally denounced, and it was realised that there 
were but two alternatives, either the Germanisation of 
Turkey or, should the Allies prevail, the ruin and 
further dismemberment of the Ottoman dominion.” 

In India no time was Yost in proclaiming adherence 


F to the teaching of the Kuran, which inculcates fidelity 


to the ruling sovereign. A loyal and stirring manifesto 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad was followed by similar 
declarations of leading Moslem princes. The Agha 
IXhan issued. appeals which created a deep impression 
throughout the British and*Russian Empires. The 
Amir of Afghanistan, recen{Jy struck down by dastardly 
assassins, gave, and remained faithful to, pledges of 


neutrality. In Egypt and the Sudan leaders of Moslem 
opinion strongly condemned and protested aga.nst the 
action of Turkey. “Many of tMe resolutions—teo many 
to mention here—passed by Mohammeden communi- 
ties, and transmitted to Britain, are of great interest. 
They have expressed deep gratitutle for f1e peace and 
prosperity enjoyed under British protection. They 
include proclamations by the Sultan of Selangpr, the 
Sheikh-el-Islam of Sierra Leone, the Amb communi- 
ties of Zanzibar, Jedda, Bahrein, Mos.l, and the 
Jubaland Somali, who ceasing to fight agzinst Britain 
sent troops to fight for her, and “prayed daily in the 
mosques for British victory.” 


One matter of considerable interest related to the 
Senussi bodies in North Africa. Some years ago alarm- 
ists drew pictures of the vast armed forces and latent 
power of the Senussi Sheikh, who only awaited the 
right moment to strike a spark which would kindle all 
the northern countries into a blaze of faraticism that 
would sweep all Europeans out of the Conzinen:. ‘Ihe 
Sheikh. ‘was no doubt a “dark horse.2 Eut the 
Senussi were no friends of the Turk. Thei> aim was to 
drive the semi-infidel Ottomans out of Afica. “ The 
Turks and the Christians, ” they said, “are all one ; we 
will destroy them all together.” For a -time it 
appeared that Sheikh Ahmed’s policy was to maintain 
friendly relations with Egypt and Great Br tain, just as 
his father had refused to join the Makdi antl his 
“dervishes”, Turco-German intrigue and gold, how- 
ever, brought about an apparently half-heerted move- 
ment, which confirmed the views of thoce who re 
sceptical as to the fighting qualities of Senussi warriors, 


. when opposed to modern arms,® They learned a lesson 


from british troops. An agreement was arrived at 
between Britain and Italy in the summer of 1916, The 


. Allied forces in North Africa suffice to keep the tribes 


in order. According to the latest accounts the 
Senussi desire to be on friendly terms with both France 
and Italy, 

The development and consequences of the Arabian 
revolt® in 1916, to which Turkish folly inevitably led, 
have been of the highest interest. Arabs have always 
hatede and despised the Turks as a tyrennical and 
freethinking race that fight for territory, not for the 
faith ; and such acquiescence in Ottoman rule as has 
existed was yielded to the superior force which usurped 
the Khalifate and held the holy places of ‘slam. No 
benefit came from the Turkish revolution of 1908. On 
the contrary, Arabia soon learned that the Fnver clique 
aimed, with German support, at the Turlcfication of 
the Empire, the crushing of the Arab element. and the 
supplanting of Islam by the monstrous Ne3-Turanian 
creed. 

The problem of the Khalifate is again presented for 
solution, as an outcome of the war, after three and a 
half centuries of usurped possession by tre Ottoman 
Sultans. Leaving out of account the Mo:lem States 
which remain, as hitherto, indifferent, it is improbable 
that the spiritual leadership of Islam can remain in the 
hands of a power which has done its best to legrede ‘t. 
The majority of Moslems can hardly regret tLe ccllap-e 
of a power which has ruined Turkey, has p-eached an 
illegal and unholy jehad, has treated its own subject 
races with brutal cruelty, and has helped to stir up 
enmity throughout the Mohammedan worlc, and that 
against Powers that have always treated with respect 
and complete tolerance the religion of Islam. 
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A recent proclamation of the Ulema of Mekkeh 
says, “As to the question of the Khalifate, in spite of 
allthat is known of thé deplorable condition in which 
it is situated at the present moment, we have not 
interfered with it at all, and it will remain as it is 


pencling the final detision of the whole Mohammedan | 


Whatever temporary embarrassment the 
War gipheaval may cause, there catl be little doubt 
that fhe question will be settled, satisfactorily. There is 
indeed no ground for misgivings, but rather for confi- 
denze in a new era of reconstruction. The fate of a 
Power which had worked for the subversion of religion 
mav coincide with the rise of an Arabian State or con- 
federation which, recognising the real needs and true 
interests of the time, may lead the way to a regenera- 
tior destined to bririg fregh unity and strength to the 
nat ons and religion of Islam, 


world.” 
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According to the latest news, at the 
request of Mr. Lloyd George the Council 


of the ‘principal Allied and Associated. 


Powers heard on ‘Saturday, May 17, the 
views of the Indian. delegation, on the 
fate and tuture of Turkey, consisting of 
the Seceetary of - State for India, the 
-Maharaja of Bikanirand Lord Sinha ac- 
companied by His Highness the Aga Khan, 


* Sahibzada Pftrab Khan, member of the 


Council.of India, and Mr. Yusuf Ali, late 
of the Indian Civil Service. As to the fate 
of Afghanistan it is trembling in the 
balance! » ee TR 
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THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM 


By Laypat Rat. 


its place in the scheme~-for national 
edtication myst- revolve round the 
folowing points: _ - 

(1) Love of India as a whole as 
distinguished from love of village, town, 
city or province. There is enough in both 
the Hindu and Mohammedan literature to 
strengthen this sentiment and to bring 
it inte line with the beautiful and eyer- 
inspiring Ifnes of Scott. i 

1 am sure Indian Nationalists do not 
want to set up an aggressive nationalism 
of the kind which will breed contempt or 
hatred of other nations. The idea that 
love of one’s country necessarily involves 
hatred of others, or even indifference to 
the welfare of the rest of mankind, is 
absolutely fallacious and mischievous and 
should be combated through and through. 
We love our country because that and 
that alone can enable us to ascend higher 
to the heights of humanity. - 

The justification of this charactefistic, 
says Sir Charles Waldstein, lies in its 
efficiency in the social life of man.* - ; 

“As the forces of society act upon members ofa 


farcily and a home, so with the citizens of a State, 
the physical and practical conditions of national 


Fi teaching of patriotism in India and 


life and of the native country are the true training - 


ground for the most effective higher moral idealism, 


* Patriotism, National and International, by Sir 
Charles Waldstein, p. 143, Lungman’s, 1917. 
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ending in the love of mankind.....Not merely in 


thought, but also in the emotional life of man, tke « 


world of feelings and of passions, which are the most 
direct and effective sources of action, this love. of 


* country, this true patriotism has the most ennobling 


influence,” 


Vague, undefined, indeterminate cosmo- 
politansm is often a disguise for gross selfish. 
ness and a life of sensuous inactivity. We 
canno t do better than caution the younger 
generations of Indians against the fallacies 
of the cult of vague cosmopolitanism. 
Some time ago when addressing a meeting 
of a Cosmopolitan Club attached to one 
of the famous Universities of America’ 
(Columbia), the present writer took occa- 
sion to point out that while cosmopoli- 
tanism meant something noble in the 
mouth of an Englishman or an American, 
in the mouth of a Hindu and a Chinese 
(there were Hindus and Chinese!'in the 
gathering) it may mean only an attempt 
to escape the duties which patriotism lays 
on them. While I respect the former, I 
added, for their cosmopolitanism, I despise 
the latter tor their lack of patriotism. For 
them it will be time to ‘become cosmopo- 


litan after they have cultivatd patriotism - 
and raised their respective countries to the ~ 


level of other independent, self-conscious, 
self-respecting nations. E 

Mazzini’s famous dictum on cosmd- 
politanism and nationalism should never 


be forgotten. Intense and devoted patri- 
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otism is quite consistent with the love 
of humanity. We should spare no pains to 
. point out the co-operative nature of our 
patriotism and the analytical dangers of 
a loose cosmopolitanism. There are only 
a few meninthe world, if there be any, 
who can be true cosmopolitans without 
being trife patriots. There is no such 
thing as international patriotism unless 
the expression is used in the sense that 
our patriotism must take cognizance of 
our International duties and must not 
violate the rights of others who are not 
our countrymen, 

Text-books for the primary schools 
should be free from discussions of National- 
ism and Internationalism. They should 
inculcate thelove of India, of Indian rivers, 
Indian hills, Indian landscape, Indian 
scenes, in choice, simple language. Is 
there any place on earth which is more 
beautiful and .more sublime than our 
Himalaya? Isthere any river which is more 
majestic and inspiring than Ganga or 

eBrahmaputra or Narbada or even 

» Sindhu ? Are there any cities which in 
their natural situation and in their past 
histories and traditions can excel many of 
our Indian cities ? In short, in physical 
features, natural scenery, fertility of soil, 
productive climate, we have everything 
in our country to be proud of. 

Among domestic and useful animals, 
what country on earth produces more 
beautiful cows and bullocks ? Our horses 
and camels, dogs and cats, sheep and 
goats, are inferior to none. We have 

“noble trees, the noble pipal, the great 
chanar, the tall poplar, the sacred bo, 
and many others. We grow fruits which 
in flavour and. delicacy, sweetness and 
taste, are superior to any other in the 
world. The kingly mango, the guava, 
the orange, the banana, the mangosteen, 
the grape, the melon ; oh, how impossible 
it is to count them! There is no one 
country on earth which produces so many 
fruits and of such high quality, and corns 
aud cereals, pulses and oilseeds, vegetables 


and roots, the variety and taste of which 


is Simply amazing. The text-books meant 

for little children should, in suitable 
language, dilate on the beauties and the 
bounties of our country. 

Patriotism, however, does not include 
only the material and the physical aspects 
ofa country. “It includes all that Renan 
has called “2 ame d’uve nation,” the more 
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delicate shadings of feeljngs, such as piety 

for the past, admiration and love of th 

heroic figures in the history of the nation 

and its great achievements; love oi 

language, community of tradition, laws 

and custom§, and all that gives indivilual 

character to the civilization of each 

nation. . 

This leads us to the second point 

‘ around which dur teaching of patriotism 


- should revolve, viz. : 


(2) The love of the nation as a whole, 
regardless of the various religious creeds 
and castes into which it is internally 
divided. 

Every Indian child should be taught ir 
so many words that every human being 

* who is born in India, or of Indian parents, 
or who has made India his or her home, 
is a compatriot, a brother or a sister, 
regardless of colour, creed, caste or voca- 
tion. The diversity of race, religion and 

language is often exploited by the for- 
eigner as a pretext to deny us the status 


and the privileges of a nation. Now i, ‘ 


should be made absolutely clear to every 
Indian youth that in India there is no 
such thing’ as the conflict of races. No 
Indian, Hindu or Mohammedan, ever 
attaches any importance to his racial 
origin or to the racial origin of the rest of 
his countrymen. There ,is no country on 
the face of the globe which has a pure race. 

The sons of man have so freely mtxed 

se . . . 
and mingled in the past, that racial dis- 
tinctions are only a matter of imaginazion 
or conjecture. More often than not they 
areacloak for political dominance and 
economic exploitation. 

“All these ethnological pretensions and passions— 
and this is one of the distinctive features of the more 
modern conflict of ‘races’—are based upon the 
achievements and results of modern ‘ethnological 
study, the youngest and leas! accurate of medern 
sciences. In fede 4 
philology, comparative religion and anthropoiogy, 
the ethnological politician and agitator found a fertile 
field, especially for internal disintegration and 
antagonism, in the inner life of modern States 
(in most cases neither consciously nor unconsciously guile 
free from consideration of material interest and greeas) in 
the antagonism between Aryanism and Semitism,””* 


It is the anti-Jewish sentiment to wkich 
Sir Charles Waldstein expressly refers in 
this quotation. But the mischief which 
these theories are working is not confined 
to “internal disintegration and antago- 


* Patriotism, National and International, by Sir 
Charles Waldstein, p, 133. The italics are mine. 


ration with the revised study of 
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nism in the inner life of modern States” ; 
it extends to the more extended sphere 
of zelatiohs between nations and nations. 
The cries of “the yellow peril’ and the 
“biack peril” also are traceable to the 
same causes. Itis the desiré of political 
domination and economic exploitation 
that is at the bottom of these cries and it 
isa matter of sincere joy that some of 
tke most’eminent sociologists of the age 
are earnestly combating these vicious 
theories. Professor Todd ascribes ‘modern 
race boasting and strutting” to “igno- 
rance’ and to “deliberate fostering of 
imperialism and dynastic pretensions ;” 
as well as to “the headiness’” which 
comes from the new wines of quick and 
easy success. He examines in some detail 
the extravagant and foolish claims of the 
tribe of Bernhardi’s and Chamberlaine’s, 
The following observations on page 284 
of his book are worthy being quoted : 
_ “Owing to the internationalising of human activi- 
ties, an international osmosis, so to speak, the 
concept of race is of diminishing importance and 
sw@ray disappear from the focus of men’s thought and 
pessions. Hence it turns out that the real selective 
fo~c2zs in complex socéeties are economic, or moral, 
or psychological or educational, but not ethnic.’ 

Later on, he concludes that ‘‘the inevi- 
tableness of race conflict is still only a 
hydDothesis ; rather let us say, a supersti- 
tious survival in our world.” 

In India there i8 no race conflict. Hindu 
axde Mussalman and Christian are all a 
racial “inix-up”. The Mussalman descen- 
dants of Persiau, Afghan, Turkeman, Mogul 
and Arab invaders have a great deal of 
Aryan blood in their veins and the Hindu 
descendants ofthe Aryans havea great 
deal of Mongolian blood. The Anglo- 
Indians of India, too, have all these 
elements. It is stupid and mischievous 
to talk ofrace conflict in India. Mother 
India knows and recognises no race 
Cistinctions, i 

But that there is a religious conflict in 
India, cannot be denied. Even that con- 
fiet is more artificial than real, manu- 
factured quite recently by interested parties. 
In the remote past, there was once a 
conflict between the Hindus and the 
Buddhists; then there were occasional 
conflicts between the Hindus and the 
Mussulmans. It was almost dying out 
when it was revived by political agitation 
and schemes on both sides, under impetus 
given by outside influences.. Even when 
bona fide, it was due to false ideas of 
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religious nationalism and communal 
patriotism. Even that bitter critic of the 
Indian Nationalists, Mr, William Archer,’ 
has admitted that before the ‘‘British 
established themselves in India, Muham- 
madan princes ruled over Hindu subjécts and 
Hindu princes over Muhammedgn subjects, 
with very tolerable*impartiality of rule 
or misrule. .And the same is true in 
the native States of to-day, not merely 
as a result of British over-lordship. At 
no time since the days of Aurangzeb either 
religion seriously tried to overpower and 
cast out the other.”” Did even Aurangzeb 
ever do it? Even a careful scanning of 


‘the history of India tor the last 1000 


years, from the invasion of Abul Qasim 
up to the disappearance of the last vestige 
of Mogul sovereignty shows nothing 
which by any stretch of imagination may 
be compared with the conflict - between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 
which raged in Europe for over four 
centuries. Is there anything in Indian , 
history which can he cited as parallel to’ 
the massacre of St, Bartholomew’s Day in ° 
France, or to the orgies committed by the . 
rival sects in Holland, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and even Great Britain and 
Ireland, in their frenzied attempts to 
extirpate each other ? 

The general massacres ordered by 
Tamerlane and Nadir Shah made no 
distinction between Hindus and Moham- 
madans. The long trains of.slaves taken 
away by Mohamad and others of that 
period are occurrences of a period when, 
there were no, or very few, Muhammadans 
in India. There-is no authentic record of 
Aurangzeb having ordered any general. 
massacre of the Hindus. There was some 
persecution of the Mohammadans by 
the Sikhs by way of reprisal (revanche), 
but it was confined to the Punjab 
and even there it was by no means 
general. Hindus and Mohammadans have 
come to realize that India is the country 
of all of them, that their future prosperity 
and progress depends on their unity and 
that religion is a matter of individual 
faith and taste ; and that in the common, 
civic life of the countty religion does 
not and should not interfere. But it 
must form an important part of the active 
teaching of patriotism in India to impress 
on the minds of young children the fact of 
their common cotntry, of their common 
political and economic interests, of their 
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common history and of their common 
destiny. Text-books of patriotism should 
take special cognizance of this branch of 
‘the subject and insist on the essential 
unity of Hindus and Mussalmans and 
also of Christians and Buddhists, Parsees 
.and Sikhs and Jains. They should take 
particular mote of the best and most 
glorious achieyement§ of the Hindus and 
Mohammadans, both. : 

Indians, first and last, and all the time, 
in all political and economic matters and 
in our relations with non-Indians, must 
be taught to our boys and girls by 
written and printed lessonsas well as by 
word of mouth. It isa necessary anda 


vital article of faith in the religion of. 


patriotism that we must teach to our 
boys and girls. “Even denominational 


schools and colleges and universities must. 


include it in their curricula of studies. 
Thank God, the spirit of unity is abroad 
in India and we can safely build upon it. 
But it will be folly to ingore the counterac. 
.ting forces, We must meet them by active, 

“deliberate and well-concerted plans. Com- 
plete success may not attend our efforts 
speedily, but come it must and by the 
grace of God it will. 

The teaching of Hindu-Mohammadan 
unity can be much facilitated by the 
writing of special and carefully worded 
theses on the lives of our national heroes. 
Lives of Shivaji, Partap and Govind 
Singh, as well as those of Akbar, Sher 
Shah and Shah Jahan must be carefully 
written. They should contain no 

eg untruths; they should be scrupulously 
true, but written from abroad, patriotic 
and national point of view. They should 
be a composite’ production .of patriotic 
and scientific history. Hindus ‘should 
learn to take pride in the achievements 
of Mohammadan heroes, saints, and 
writers, and the Mohammadans in those 
of the Hindus. 

If Mother India had an Asoka, she had 
“an Akbar too. If she had a Chaitanya, 
she had Kabir also. If she had a Harsha, 
she had Sher Shah too. If she had a 
Vikramaditya, she kad a Shah Jahan also. 

a Uf she had a Mohammadan Alah Uddin 
Khilji and Muhammad Tuglaq, she had 
their Hindu prototypes as ewell. For 
every Hindu hero, she can cite a Moham- 

“madan hero. If she is proud of a Todar 
Mal, she is equally proud of Abul 
Fazl. She can as well be proud of her 


‘ 
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Khusroes, Faizis, Galibs, Zaugqs, Badoris, 
Ferishtas and Ganimats (I wonder if 
Ganimat was nota Hindu), as she caa 3e 
of Valmiki, Kalidas, Tulsidas, Ram zs, 
Chand, Nasim and Gobind Singh. Even 
we modern Indians can be as well proud 
ofa Hali, an Iqbal, a Mohanias of Tagp:e, 
Roy and Harish Chandra. We may x 1s 
proud of Sayed Ahmed Khan as of Lam 
Mohan Roy and Dayananda, 

As regards caste, even Archer aciii.3 
that in spite of-caste Hinduism is anc v ll 
remain a mighty bond of union. Hindus 
and Mussalmans must unite to remove 
all internal’ divisions based on caste. «ll 
social barriers must be removed and tie 
school, the college, the court and ttre 
council must be open temples for all to 
enter and worship, regardless of cast:, 
colour and creed. Even in other soziil 
relations, the lives of differentiation shcu d 
be thinned with a view to its ultixa e 
extinction, unless and until ‘eligiots 
beliefs become a matter of indiv.cual 
personal faith. 


This will not come ofitself; we skcug, 4 


pledge ourselves to it, by making i: a 
subject of study by ous children, in all 
national schools and colleges,—nay even 
in denominational schools and colleges. 


3. The third part of our course for tle 
teaching of? patriotism must deal with 
our relations with the State. The promise 
of responsible self-Government within <le 
Empice makes us free to include otr 
obligations to the State in this cours. 
If theeEmpire treats on terms of equal:tr, 
we shall be true and loyal to the Emopz:rc, 
and faithfully: discharge our obligations 
towards it. 


The announcement made by the Secrc- 
tary of State for India in August, 19.7, 
must be made the foundation of -he 
scheme of studies. The Constitution cf 
the Goverament of India should form a 
part of the curriculum of studies with iu‘ 
freedom to the teachers to explain b7 
what processesand by what qualificaticrs 
we could get it improved on demccra <i: 
lines and what we have to do in order to 
win complete self-government. Advanczc 
students in high schools, colleges a ic 
universities should be absolutely unhan 
pered ard free in discussing politics a.c 
economics. 


The German theory of the supremacy 
of the State over the nation must 2 
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repudiated and the future citizen should 
be trained to think that the nation is 
superior to andin ‘every way the master 
of the State. She determines the form ot 
the State and.is free to changeit as, in 
her corporate capacity, by her corporate 
will, she wants to do. ° 

Ta short, our loyalty must be rational, 
reasoned and sincere... Let me make it 
clear that any attempt to enforce the 
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elaborate as the British-Indian is. The 
reason is quite evident. In a system 
where it was a pious and moral obligation 
forthe wife and the son to pay off the debts 
of the husband and the father respectively, it 
was only natural, that it would be slow 
TS defeat the just claims of a creditor by 
setting up a plea of limitation. But ‘the 
highly-developed juristical code, such as 
the ancient Hindus had, made it incumbent, 
upon the Government to secure menin the 
undisturbed possession of their properties, 
to ensure them the benefits of the improve- 
ments made theretipon, to free their minds 
frome suspense, to punish the  slothful 
and the tnsolent and to aid the vigilant 
and the industrious taking care at the 
same time that the weak and the poor 
should be maintained in their just rights 
‘and thatno untair advantage should be 
gained by any party. Law should actin 
peaceful concert with morality, and if at 
any time, law should prevail over mora- 
lity, it must have to be justified by such 
circumstances as would not appear repug- 
nant to the feelings of the €éommunity. 
What little of the Limitation law the 
ancient Hindus had was built up on the 
tacit consent of religion and morality 
combined with the silent approval of 
society. _ 
The Hindu Law. of Limitdtion may be 
stated as follows :—: 
I. IMMovABLEs, . 
(a2) When any property was possessed 
for three lives (generations) in succession, 
lawfully or. unlawfully, it could not be 
recovered (Narada, I. 91; Brihaspati, IX, 
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teaching of loyalty to the established 

British Government in India as such, 

without pointing out the road to make it 

truly national and truly democratic, will 
end ina fiasco. The analogy of Germany 
does not apply. The Indians must feel 
that their loyalty is voluntary, and an 
outcome of their conscious desirg to remain 
a part of the British’ Commonwealth on 

terms of equality with the rest. 


THE LAW OF LIMITATION AMONG THE ANCIENT HINDUS 


Ts Hindu law on limitation was not as ° 


26-27). In case the father, grand-father, or 
great-grand-father of the man, was alive 
and he was in possession, the approved 
mode of calculation was: possession for 
thirty years was taken as possession for 
one generation; thrice that period for 
three generations. Possession for a longer 
period than three generations was con- 
sidered possession of long-standing (Brihas- 
pati, IX, 23-24). 

(b) Occupancy of land for- twenty 
years unmolested by the owner was held to 
be possession during one generation, eg., 
for twice that period during two; for 
thrice that during three. Proof of a prior 
title was not required (Vyasa: Colebrooke 
Digest, Vol, IV, ecexe X, p. 144). The 


possession must be by strangers, not by 


kinsmen within the Sapinda degree. 


ae 


bd 


_(c) The king, his ministers, husbands 2 


of daughters and learned priests could not 
acquire title‘even by along and undisturbed 
possession. This restriction applied also 
toa friend or near kinsmen in the male 
or female line (Brihaspati, Colebrooke 
Digest, Vol. IV, ecee VI, p. 144). , 

(d) Ifthe property of a person, not 
being an idiot or minor, was enjoyed by 
another in his presence for ten years, it was 
lost tohim by law. This was evidently 
the law of adverse possession of the early 
Hindus regarding immovable property. 


A close kinship is observable between the § 


Hindu and Roman systems in the matter 
of the occupation of immovable property 
adversely. In Justinian’s law too owner- 
ship in land was acquired by res ocupis 
in ten years inter presentes and twenty 
years inter absentes. : , 
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THE COURSE OF THE DARK SKIN 


Il. Moveasres. 
A creditor had no remedy if he failed to 
recover his dues either from his debtor 


or from the debtor’s heirs of the next two-* 


generations. That is to say, a creditor 
could make liable the son or the grandson 
of his debtor but on no account his’ greatt- 
grandson, e % 

III. Where she father, uncle, or eldest 
brother resided abroad and was known 
to be alive, the son, nephew, or younger 
brother, as the case proved to be, was not 
bound to pay his debts till after the lapse 
of twenty years ( Narada, I, 14). 

IV. The owner of a chattel could not 
recover it after the’ lapse of ten years 
when he allowed it to be enjoyed by others 
in his presence during that period. 

VY. Pledges and loan, not being the 
property of the king or a woman were lost 
to the owner if they had been enjoyed 
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in his presence for twenty years (Narada, 
I, 82). Evidently IV and V consisted of the 
Hindu law of adverse possesston with 
regard to moyeables. 

VI, Ifthe king detained the property of 
a private individual for three years, the 
owner thereof not answering to the 
proclamation madein respect of thax, he 
could confiscate it. If the owner turned 
up within thoseethree years he could get 
it back but never after that period. This 
was apparently the’ Hindu law of Escheat. 
(Manu, VIII, 30; Colebrooke Digest, Vol 
II, CX, p. 115). 

The king also took by Escheat the 
belongings of that of his subject who died, 
without leaving a malechild. The case 
in pointis that of merchant Dhanamitra 


. in Abhijnana Sakuntalam Act. VI. 


PRAPHULLA CHANDRA GHOoSH, 
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THE CURSE OF THE DARK SKIN * 


NDIAN newspapers have frequently pub- 
lished articles dealing with the pclitical 
grievances of Indian Settlers in the 

Colonies, but there have been very few 

references to the evils to which they are 

exposed when attempting to obtain justice 
from the Colonial Law Courts even in 
non-political or ordinary matters. 

# In the Colonies that have imported 

Indian indentured labour, it has become 

anaxiom to hold that Indian witnesses 

are untrustworthy, if not liars, and that 

European or Semi-European witnesses 

are absolutely reliable. 

In almost every case where Indians and 
Europeans are. on opposite sides, the 
Europeans win their cases; especialy in 
the little Crown Colonies, the atmosphere 
is similar to the atmospheresin our petty 
Indian states of by-gone times. The ruling 
raceis white, they are a minority it is 
true, but it is not the® best and the noblest 
awhite people who have settled in these 
little Colonies, and every one that hasa 
white skin is necessarily called a Mr. 
Somebody and supposed to be a geatle- 
man. 8 

An Indian, no matter how honest or 
rich or intelligent he may be, must share 


ca 


in the general contempt in which his 
indentured or ex-indentured fellow-coun- 
trymen are held. “The late lamen ed 
Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale was spok- 
en of by a vulgar white correspendent ofa 
South African paper as “‘The Coolie Genzle- 
man”, Mr Gandhi was commonly spoken 
of as the “Coolie Barrister”’,and Mr. Mani- 
lal was behind his back spoken of by 
Mauritian whites contemgtuously as ‘‘The 
Avocate Malabar” and one may not be 
supprised if our independent Rajahs and 
Nababs were called ‘‘Coolie Rajahs or 


. Nababs.’’ 


Itis unfortunate that our countrymen 
should ever kave emigrated as indentured 
labourers to these Colonies. The life led 
in the barracks known as the “Coolie 
Lines” is most demoralising. 

‘The Magistrates who try our cases do 
not know our languages. The Interpret- 
ers are usually halfeducated men. Many 
of them are servile Indians and prepared 
to do or say whatever would please 
their superiors. Some of those who have 
internal sympathy and fellow-feelings cazx- 
not speak out their minds freely. Add <o 
these that the Magistrates and others 
concerned in the administration of justice 
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cannot keep themselves aloof or utitouched 
by the local white vested interests. 

With the ignorance and stupidity that 
illiterate Indian witnesses, who are uner- 
vous, may exMibit in court and the low 
moral life led in the colonies and the axiom 
that the white skin denotes truthfulness, 
honesty and respectability, the chances of 
an Indian obtaining anything like justice 
are very few indeed, particularly when the 
white man can hire a professional lawyer 
to take advantage of all the tricks that 
rules of relevancy, and irrelevancy and 
treacherous cross-examination are capable 
o:. The Indian’s evidence is not given as 
it should be,.it is not understood asit 
ought to be, it is not translated as it 
may be, itis not taken down as it must be 
and itis not believed or appreciated as it 
would be in India, with the result that 
those who seek justice in the Colonial 
Courts very often get stones instead of 
bread, one may even say that to use a 
Biblical expression “A camel may pass 
tarough the eye of a needle, but not 

mstice through Colonial Courts.’ One 
may wellimagine the same causes leading 
to the same regults in almost all the 
Colonies if not exactly in the same degree, 


cne may take Fiji as aninstance. Lawyers . 


are too few and .very greedy. Lawyer’s 
Indian Clerks or Commission-seekers en- 
couraging their own ignorant and supers- 
titions countrymen, feeding them very 
often on false hopes to make business for 
their employers, what is the result ? A 
general discontent and dissatisfaction with 
their lot in Fiji, desperation developing 
in same instances into cases of murder 
and suicides. Even before the Supreme 
Court itis difficult to obtain justice. - The 
Supreme Court has no Indian Interpreter, 
chat is to say, an Indian by race, and for 
Civil cases anyone may be picked up to 
interpret. The judge of the Supreme 
Court is not as independent of the 
executive as Judges of High Courts in other 
sountries. We have only one Judge and 
strange to say he is described as the 
Chief Justice. The impression is easily 
given that the Government and the Courts 
of Law are to a great extent influenced 
by a clique of vested interests who are 
supposed to run the Colony. Such at 
least was the feeling when a case between 
Turner and Cuthbert was decided here 
some years ago- Although both parties 
in this case were white people, the richer 
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prevailed. Much more so is the case when 
a white man is pitted against an Indian. 
If the axiom “Indians are liars and 
whitemen truthful’ is not openly recited 
in so many words, it is all the same 
understood and implied in all addresses 
of.coureel to the courts and embedded in , 
all judgments pronounced by the judge. 
There was recently a case between a 
European -Civil Servant and a young 
Indian. A civil servant is not supposed 
to possess any landed property in the 
Colony over and above his actual needs 
for a place of residence, garden, etc. But 
this one in particular had managed to 
buy two or three blocks of freehold land 
in the township of Suva. This young 
Indian had a previous lease in one of the 
blocks on which he had erected a building 


‘and invested all his little savings. It so 


happened that the Indian was somewhat 
late in the payment of his rent. This. 
whiteman placed the matter in the hands 
of a solicitor without giving the Indian 
notice or reminder of any kind and it was 
looked upon,as a good opportunity to* 


. te-enter’ into possession and practically 


roh this Indian of his hard-earned and 
harder-saved earnings in the shape of the 
building he had erected. The English law 
is applied, and buildings are supposed 
to be part and parcel of the land on 
which they are erected and cannot be 
removed in the absence of an agreement 
to the contrary confhiod in the lease.* 

This Indian offered to pay the rent but 
he was tossed backwards and forwards 
between this precious solicitor and his, 
worthy client, and finally the poor man’ 
believing that it was for his own benefit, 
signed an agreement to surrender his 
lease on condition that he would be 
allowed to remove his buildings within 
a certain time. On finding an opportunity 
to get independent advice, he found that | 
he had made a mistake in signing the ° 
agreement, and he resisted the claim of 
the whiteman, for specific performance of 
the agreement. The whiteman’s claim 
was supported by his own evidence as 

e 


* There are many instances of Indians being robbed™ 
oftheir buildings (as they do not know this peculiar © 
law) of wood and iron erected on land which it is 
next to impossible to acquire as freehold.” In 
Epgland the buildings are concrete brick and mortar, 
here they are human cages of galvanised iron and 
timber on wooden supports and yet they are not 
considered removable fixtures as they ought to be, . 
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well as that of the solicitor who had 
managed to influence the Indian to put 
‘his signature to the agreement he had 
himself drawn up in favour of his client. 


The honourable Mr. So-and-so on his oath: 


must bt believed as against a mere Indian 
and the Chief Justice could not fifd any 
evidence of tindue inflwence. : 

The plaintiff*won his case and the indian 
defendant must pay ruinous’ Supreme 
Court costs to the person or persons who 
have, morally speaking, wronged him, 
although the law and the Law. Courts 
may not hold them responsible. 

This is not the only instance, such and 
worse than such occurrences take place 
every month and every year and the hope 
of ever getting any redress is always as 
remote as it has always been. 

The cases that come before courts are 
not the only cases where Europeans take 
an undue advantage of Indians. Many 
cases never come before the courts at all, 

,many more are endured meekly and 
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patiently and most have to be ptt up 
with whether you wjll or no. Our 
original sin in these Colonies ig that we 
or our parents have come underindenture ; 
it is our misfortune that -we have not 
been able to make the most of our 
opportunities to accumulate wealth qnd 
it is a continual calamity to have to 
submit to the doctrine of the inferiority 
of the coloured races as against the 
Divine right of the white skin. God 
knows when the universal brotherhood 
spoken of by the Christians, Theosorhists 
and others is going té be areality. But 
in the meanwhile we shall have to do 
uphill work to raise our, countrymen to 
a higher level and endeavour by cons 
titutional and educational means to 
raise the prestige and the good name 
of Indians and their mother country in 
the eyes of their European neighbours, 
The work is holy and so the workers and 
their hands. 


Suva. PETER RAIHMAN, * 
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ENGLISH. 


GITANJALI, THE GARDENER, SADHANA, by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Macmillan & Co, Price Rupee 
one each, ‘ 


These famous and world-renowned books need no 
fresh introduction at our hands. The pulishers have 
done a great service to the reading public by issuing 
these Indian editions at socheap a price. The printing 
and paper and the get up are none the worse for the 
admirable cheapness of the publications. _The 
publishers have brought these precious books within 
the easy reach of every intending reader, and we hope 
that these willfind a place in the book-shelf “of every 
lover of literature and every non-Bengali who is 
eager to make his acquaintance with the great 
Bengali poet and philosopher. 


Report of the 13th Indian Industrial Conference 
held at Calcutta in 1917, Published by the Hony. 
Joint Secretaries. The Iydian Industrial Conference, 
Bombay, 23 Church Gate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

% Price Rs 2-12, postage extra, 

This report contains the Resolutions passed and 
the speeches delivered and the various papers read 
by experts.at the conference.- After the conclusion 
of the Peace when there will be industrial reorganisa- 
tion all over the world, we Indians ought to be on our 
guard against the inrush of foreign capitalists and 
exploiters and take up the indigenous industries in 


our own hands as much as possible, leaving but little 
toom for foreign encroachments. Those who are 
industsially disposed and have a knack far industrial 
enterprise, will, we hope, derive much help from 
reading this report, which will serve to place them on 
the right. track and a safe footing. 


Basys HomME TRAINING, by Dr. Harish Chandra, 
Ph. D. (Berlin), Director, The Techno-Chemical 
Research Laboratory, Dehra Dun, Re 1. 


In this booklet of only 29 pages, the author has 
laid down the rules of child rearing and nursing from 
its birth toits third year. The things requisite in a 
lying-in-room are given in minute detail and there 
ate useful insgructions as regards the baby’s bath, 
food, dress, airing, rest, mental training, playthings, 
etc. In case cf sickness the doctor has laid down the 
signs by which to detect the particular illness which 
a baby is prone to, as also particulars about sick diet 
and artificial diet. This book may be of some help to 
English-knowisg mothers and householders. It js 
printed on art paper, which accounts for its costli- 
ness. A cheaper edition would have been moze ¢er- 
viceable. 

WHat A HOME RULER OvucutT To Know, dv P.T. 
Chandra, Home Ruler office, Rambaugh Rov, 
Karachi, Price two annas only. and edition rgté, 

In this small booklet of only 84 pagestks author 
has put down a statistical survey of the -pcsition 
India occupies among the nations of the world, 
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whether in économic conditions, or in agriculture, 
or in literacy and education, or in vitality and sanita- 
tion and expectation of the duration of life. India’s 
position has been relegated to the Jast place beyond 
which one cannot imagine a nation so vast and 
numerous can praceed ; but in the case of salaries and 
appointments of higher officials, who are mostly 
foreigners, India occupies the first place! Had space 
penfitted we would have reproduced the whole book 
which brings home to the mind of the reader, by clear 
statistics only, the wretched position India occupies 


among nations. To read is to be convinced what - 


the real position of India is. Therefore we request 
every lover of India to get a copy of this precious 
book and take to heart seriously the lesson which 
this booklet intends to convey. 

° CHarU BANDYOPADHYAY. 


OpE To TRuTH by James H, 
& Co. Madras). 


* The poet sings of the “overshadowing power 
- which on the foamed"marge of youth and age’s quiet 
sea setteth from hour to hour veiled from rude gaze 
as ‘oriental brides.’ He knows that the accents of 
trath roll down the ages and “‘Not all of thee thy 
richest bearer hath,2—not he who trod out ‘the 
eightfold path” nor the “‘thrice-gentle Christ.” He 
who boasted high love for truth and cried out ‘Lo! 
all truth is mine, is mine alone” did not at all grasp 
its nature and wiser was the Celtic seer who saw 
in a vision ‘Thy snow-white birds that left thy 


Cousins : (Ganesh 


mp wewhite brow, And through the prismal earth 
ou 


nd each acage In varying colour of a race and 
age.”, The poet remembers Bruno who understood 
the great truth that "who in his age knows how to 
die Lives through the centuries,” as also “Great 
Russia’s greater daughter” and “He of the building 
brain, the healing hand,” thg son of ‘‘Columbia’s 
republic.’ We pray that man may rise to the great 
plane of truth and that Religion, Science, Art, Know- 
ledge and Wisdom, “bear their mutual part. True to 
all truth,” and that “Truth and Life and Earth 
and Heaven be one.” ms 

The podm is a noble composition on a great 
moral subject and the varied vehicle of mostly ten- 
syllabled lines with free rhymes has given tke poet 
ample liberties for the expansion of his genius. The 
whole might have been more impressive if the 
references were more compressed and the digres- 
sions less few for such a simple subject of morality 
calls for the highest concentration of purpose. But 
such criticisms are fruitless and beside the point. 


Tat DREAM QUEEN by A. G. Shirreff and Panna 
Lal: (The Indian Press, Allahabad). 


It is a translation of the Swapu%vasabadatta of 
Bhasa, the great dramatist, some of whose works 
were brought to light in Southern India a few years 
ago. The theme of the play is the self-sacrificing 
love of a wife and as such bears some resemblance 
to the Alcestis of Euripedes. The work of translation 
has been well carried out and the spiritand imagery 
of the original preserved as much as possible, For 
those who cannot go to the original, this. book 
should be of valuable help in the way of allowing 
them to appreciate the genius of Bhasa. 


GUTIILA THE DIVINE MINSTREL, by Lucy and 
Gordon Pearce : (Ganesh & Co. Madras), 

It ls based on a version of the Sinhalese ‘‘Guttila 
Kavya” by Mre. Muscens Higging and nothing like 
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a literal translation of the orlginal. There are two 
parts in the book, the one giving us the story of the 
days of Bimbisara, the rivalry of Guttila and Musila 
and the other the vision of Heaven. The first part 
is in simple blank verse, but the second in Spenserian 
stanzas has sOught to preserve. more of the spirit of 
the original. This story of the olden dayg will not 
fail to impress any reader, 


“THE POETICAL Works or Ram SHARMA : 


Babu Nabakissen Ghosh (or Rgm Sharma, as his 
nom-de-plume was) may be regarded as one of the 
first of those Bengali writers who tried their hand 
at English verse in the last century. Some of his 
poems had appeared in the old Mukherji’s Magazine 
and Reis and Ryot of Babu Sambhu Chandra Mukherji, 
—others had come out either in periodicals or in 
pamphlet form. This volume is the first collection 
ofall the poet’s works and the interest of sucha 
book is great. Some of these poems were written 
on topical subjects and their appeal was mostly for 
the poet’s contemporaries. But for us the charm of 
the volume wauld depend on such pieces as the 
Shévaratré or the Bhagabati Gita of which the Glasgow 
journal, Saint Andrew, has said: ‘Here the poet 
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attempts a more sustained flight and in our judgment | 
these poemsare worthy companions to Edwin’ 


Arnold’s Light of Asia.” The Last Dayis very ambi- 
tious in design and brings before us a procession of 
images whose creation enables us to judge the 
imaginativeness of the poet. “The Odeto Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales,” is a prize-poem, but its 
extravagant imagery does not attract us so much 
as the odes “To England” or “To the Men of India.” 
The poet had a talent for the satiric touch and his 
powers of quiet satire may be understood froma 
perusal of such pieces as “The Rape of the Gown,” 
“The Bride of Sambhudas,” “St. Paul and Huzrut 
Bull’ or “The Song of the Scribe’ Mr. Dunn in his 
récent book on the Bengali Writers of English Verse 
tells us that the study of the works of poets like 
Ram Sharma contributes little to the understanding 
of the Indian mind. In spite of this adverse comment, 
however, we must say that this volume is worth 
being read by every lover of Bengall literature ; 
but we fear that the price of the volumg (five rupees) 
will interfere with its popularity. 

NIRMALKUMAR SIDDHANTA. 


History oF THE PoRTUGUESE IN BENGAL (WITH 
MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS) by J. J. A. Campos, 
Butterworth & Co., 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 


Thanks to the boring re-iteration of imperialistic 
poets and bureaucratic merchant governors, the 
“meeting of the East and the West” has become a 
monumental.cant in our journalistic vocabulary. 
Yet the successive stages in the history of this mys- 
terious infiltration—the blind groping of the West 
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for the East, the harrowing paranthesis of greed and - 


envy, of lust and cruelty, ultimately resulting in the 
overpowering of the decadent East by the nations 
of Buropean renaissance—this is a theme which 
would demand from its hist@rian, the judiciousness 


of a Tacitus and the comprehensiveness of a Gibbon, ; 


Failing that we have but fragmentary treatments of 
a stupendous international epic. Mr. Campos pre- 
sents us with one of such fragments. Assit is, his 
“History of the Portuguese in Bengal” is a document 
of rare value. His mastery of details and method of 
presentation are remarkable. For the first tinre we 
get a lucid account of #he Portuguese influence on 
the. history of Bengal “‘the Paradise of India.’’ Bar- 
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ring the intrusion of the spirit of extenuation here 
and there, the general spirit of the author is sober 
and candid. He has realised and openly declares 
- that ‘when the Portuguese came to India they.had 
not to deal with savage tribes as the Spaniards and 
the English found in America, but they were con- 
fronted with a civilisation much older than that of 
Europe’ and with theological and philosophical 
speculations whose antiquity exfénded far beyond 
the times ofeGreek and Roman legénds,’”’ Yet the 
author {s silent—gnd his silence is significant—as to 
the manner in which this first batch of occidental 
guests approached their oriental host! Let us fill 
up the blank with the words of another European 
historian: ‘‘The decline and fall of the Portuguese 
dominion in the East was rapid aad,I may add, 
fully deserved...... The cruelty of the Portugtese 
was horrible...... The Government of Portugal based 
its policy on a desire to make Christians by 
fair means or foul...and engaged in an insane 
attempt to force the natives of India, to adopt 
Christianity...... The local Government were utterly 
corrupt.” (V, A, Smith’s Oxford History of India, 
1919.) The lesson of Portuguese history is clear 
and its warning against iniquitous exploitation 
significant. The name Portuguese now conjures up 
the memory of the Tragedy of a Forgotten Empire! 
Yet we cannot but appreciate the “superhuman 
impulse which led a small nation to immortalise two 
centuries of discovery and conquest.” The first inter- 
~ nationalisation of commerce and the consequent 
collapse of the Chinese walls around isolated nationa- 


* ities is the indirect restilt of the maritime adventures 


of the Portuguese nation: ‘From Japan came fleets 
laden with silver. China furnished gold, silks and 
musks, Cloves were shipped from Moluccas; spices 
and nutmegs from Sunda, cinnamon from Ceylon, 
wood from Solor, camphor from Borneo, From 
Bengal came rich varieties of cloth; from Pegu 
the finest rubies; from Masulipatam valuable 
diamonds, from Manar pearls, from Maldives amber, 
from Cochin raw hides, from Malabar pepper and 
ginger ; from Cambay indigo and cloth, from Arabia 
horses, from Jafnapatam elephants, from Persia 
carpets and silks, from Socotra aloes, from Sofala 
gold, from Mozambique ivory ebony and amber......” 

The list is sufficiently interesting. For such in- 
formation and for the reproduction of rare old maps 
and cautious cataloguing of Indo-Portuguese words, 
the students of Indian history would be thankful 
to the author. Let us hope that some Bengali phi- 
lologist lexicographer would test the vocabulary ot 
Mr. aed ee We congratulate him on his valuable 
work, 


Tue Vepic Law or MARRIAGE OR THE Eman- 
CIPATION OF Women dy A. Mahadeva Sastri, B.A., 
(VY. Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons, 192, Es- 
planade, Madras). — 


A valuable collection of papers to elucidate the 
dictum that ‘a nation’s marriage laws and {deals 
and the status assigned ¢to woman in it have a great 

gical to do with its strength or weakness.” 


A Suort History oF THe MARHATTAS DOWN 
TO THE DEATH oF Sivay!, by Prof. U. N. Ball, 
MA, (Published by Ramakrishna and Sons, Anar- 
hali, Lahore), 


A lucid summary ofan eventful chapter of Indian 
history ; an excellent text-book for students. 
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RRVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Nationa, Epucation, 6y Sri Aurobis do Ghose 
(National Book Depot, Fyzagad). 


incisive and thought-provoking. is 
Unayna Vatsa-Raja, by Harit Krisena Deb, 
IA, . 


¢ 
. 


Interesting awd ingineous. 
Katie, 


THE LIBRARY OF JAINA LITERATURE, VoL. IX. 
Jaina Gem Dictioyary, by J. L. Jaint, M.A., Par-at- 
Law, assisted by Jaina Dharmabhusana Sri Sital- 
prasadji, Editor of Jainamttra, Arrah ; Kumar Deven- 
draprasad Jaina, Central Jaina Publishing Mouse, 
Pp. 156, e 

This is a small dictionary of technical terms used 
in Jaina philosophical works and is the frrst of its 
kind, Undoubtedly it will satisfy to some extent the 
long-felt wantiof such a book in Jain litera.ure, bit 
leaves much to be desired. The book is based mainly 
on the Jaina-Siddhantapravesiha, a very usefcl volume 
giving the technical terms in the form of cuestions 
and ‘answers by the late lamented grea: Fandit 
Gopal Das Baria. The value of the book woald have 
been enhanced had it been written on the line adopt- 
ed in the well-known Nyayakosa (aqTqa@iz) in the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series. As the author hinself says 
very frankly that the book is put before tke public 
as only a tentative one, we have not tosay much of 
it, but want to point out only afew defects in oleewwl 
hope that they may be removed, if they so deserve, 
in the second edition. . 

We think, the order in which the werds are 
arranged is not good oris rather objectioncble. As 
regards Sanskrit works they should be puz in the 
order of the pure Sanskrit alphabet. 

Sometimes words have been spelt wrongly; as, 


satva (Wa), udyota (Sala), pp. 98, 112, while they 
should have been written as sattva (aa q) and 
uddyota (Sqala) respectively. ° 

Crude forms are generally given in diccionarles 
and so herein, too; but sometimes forms in some 
case-ending or other have also been given: that is 
not good, As for example, ferqatt; p. 52 ; wa" BAA 


p. 106. oui : 
In some cases only adjectives are given but not 


the nouns; both are required no doubt, bu: the 
latter are more required than the former. As for 


instance, there is waqtfag, but not the noun, 


eenfafe. 7 


As regards meanings, they are in some cases 
wrong or very obscure. The meaning of qe@q yg 
is written “Theft, taking what is not given,” (?) 
obviously it is due to carelessness. On p. 11, 
“Aitihya (@fa~) Srata (q. v.);” we cannor under- 
stand what* is meant here, nor is the word Sruta 
(4a) explained in the dictionary. The meaning 
“guecessive” of @fatay is not intelligible. 


Attempt should have been made to give also the 
derivative meaning where it is not imposiible in 
order to express the true spirit of a word, Maaavrata 
and Anuvrata have been explained as “ful vow” 
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and “partial vow.’ Figuratively they convey such 
meanings. But one can happily render them as 
‘great vow’ and ‘smajl vow’ adding a short note 
explaining them. 


Lastly we think that more words should be 
added to those already collected. 
= ViftUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


GUJARATI. 


Sir RavinprRanatH THAKUR YAN SAMSMARANO 
(ax Cateary BtHTat BATA), Aeanslated by Amba- 
lai Balkrishna Purani, B.A., and published by 
the Society for thé Encouragement of Cheap Liter- 


ature, printed af the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. PP. 231. Price 


Rs. 0-7-0°( 7919). 
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WOMEN AS TEACHERS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


I 


a value of women in the education of 


little children of either sex is now 
generally reoognised in Europe and 
America. This process of recognition has 
been slow and the concession has been 
made rather unwillingly. A circular of 
the Department of Education in England 
published about 40,yeats ago, for instance, 
“after suggesting several objections to the 
empldyment of women teachers in the 
lower classes of boys’ schools, ends by 
permitting managers to try the experi- 
ment on their own responsibility.” We 
-are told that paid teaching was considered 
to involve social descent in England in the 
mid-Victorian period. The majority of the 
Mosely Educational Commission to the 
United States of America in 1903 viewed 
‘somewhat with alarm the growing 
preponderance of women tegchers,’ in 
that country ; yet we find that Mr. Arthur 
Aderton, one of these Commissioners, 
while sharing inthe general alarm bears 
the following testimony to the worth of 
these women teachers. “One could not 
failto be impressed with the character, 
ability, and the bearing of the female 
teachers generally, They are a great 
power for good.’ It is only fair to point 
out that Prof. H.E. Armstrong, another 
Mefthber of the Commission, felt that owing 
to this- preponderance of female teachers 


. 
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“My Reminiscences” from the pen of Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, when being published in the pages of 
the Modern Review furnished instrictive,. delightful 
and interesting reading to those who could follow. 
the poet in English. It wasa happy idea to convert 
them into Gujarati, and we are sure they would be 
read in the vernacular with as much avidity as they 
were in English. : 


SamaNva Duar (avatar Wel) by, Rajyuraina 
Atmaram (Amritsari),* Educagonal Inspector, 
Baroda, printed at the Lakshmivilas Press, 
Baroda. Pp. 23. Paper cover. Price 0-2-0. (1918). 

In this little pamphlet, Mr. Atmaram holds forth 
his pet subject, and marshals arguments in favor 


of removing the brand of untouchability from the 
lower castes, with force and vigor. 


K, M. J. 








° 


and a consequent co-education of the sexes 
there was a strange and indefinable 
feminine air coming over the men, ‘a 
tendency towards a common, if I may so_ 
callit, sexless tone of thought’.. Mr, R. E. 
Hughes writes in the same strain, though 
he does not appear to have made up his 
mind definitely. 

‘The fact that so much of the teaching is entrusted 
to women may lead to a lack of virility and 
strength in the training. There is a very out- 
spoken criticism in the report of the school superin- 
tendent for Detroit. ‘Is {t not possible that the 
increasing number of incorrigibles may bear some 


relation to this sentimentality ? I know that1 am ~ 


terribly heterodox in suggesting that a good sound 
thrashing occasionally would be of more benefit to 
a capricious spunky youngster than all the goody- 
goody talks so correctly advocated. We are getting 
too many Mamas’ pets and Lord Fontleroys, and 
I fear our system has a tendency to perpetuate 
.it. Give us more good hearty moral discipline, more 
Sandfords and Mertons and Tom Browns.’ ” : 


We do not know if the Sandford and 
the Merton of the story were, administered 
‘a good sound thrashing occasionally’. 
Mr. Hughes, who quotes with approval 
the above remarks, tells us later on in his 
book (Schools:at Home and Abroad) that 
the self-respect of the* American pupil is 
preserved and his self-resource cultivated. 
“He leaves school ready to begin the real 
education of life, ie., self-training, and 
naturally alert, aiabitious and confident, - 
he developes into the pushful, resourceful 
American citizen of to-day.” This, inspite 
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- of the ‘lack of virility and strength in the 
training’! The United States educational 
. authorities, however,do not seem to 
have been frightened by this ‘feminine air 
coming over the boys’; more and more 
women teachers get employment every 
day in the State schools there? Thus 
while in 1870-71, 41 per cent. of the teach- 
ers in these schools (both elementary and 
advanced) were men, the percentage was 
gradually reduced to 207 in 1910-11. 
It was an American Dr. Henry Bernard— 
the first United States Commissioner of 
" Education—who wrote as early as 1854, 


“Our experience has shown not ouly the capacity 
of woman, but her superiority to the male sex, ‘in 
the whole work of domestic and primary instruction 
not only as principal teachers of infant and the 
lowest class of elementary schools but as assistants 
in schools of every grade in which girls are tanght, 
and as principal teachers, with special assistance in 
certain studies in the country schools generally. 
Their more gentle and refined manners, purer morals, 
stronger instinctive love for the society of chidren 
and greater tact in their management, their talent 
for conversational teaching, and quickness in 

{ apprehending the difficulties which embarass a youn 

» mind and their powers when properly developed, 
and sustained by enlightened public sentiments, of 
governing even the most wild and stubborn disposi- 
.tions by mild and moral {nfluences—are now generally 
recognised by our most experienced educators. Let 
this great fact be once practically and generally 
recognised in the administration of public schools in 
Europe, and let provision be made for the training 
of female teachers on a thorough and liberal scale, 
asisnow done for young men anda change will 
pass over the whole face of society.” 


Let us quote two moretestimonies from 
Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of .Education 
gz (1892). . 


°Twenty years ago in the report published by 
the Commissioners Mr. Fitch said, ‘of two persons, 
aman anda woman, who have an equally accurate 
acquaintance with a given subject, it may be fairly 
assumed that the woman is likely to be the better 
teacher. 
make a good teacher, she possesses in a high degree. 
In sympathy with learners, in the imaginative 
faculty which enables her to see what is going on 
in their minds, in the tact whick siezes upon the 
happiest way to remove a difficulty or to present a 
truth, in insight {nto character, in patience, and 
in kindness, she is likely- to excel him. A larger 
proportion of women than men may be said to have 
been born teachers and to be specially gifted with 
the art of communicatfng what they know.’ So 
also Mr. James Bryce: ‘Women seem to have more 
patience as teachers, more quickness in seeing whether 
the pupil understands, more skill in adapting the 
explanations to the peculiarities of the pupil’s mind 
and certainly a uicer discerffment of his or her 
character, They are quite as clear in exposition as 
men are, and when well-trained quite ascapable of 
making their teaching phifosophical.’ These words 
were written at a time when women had seldom an 


Allthe natural gifts which. go so far to- 
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accurate acquaintance with anything, when High. 
Schools and Women’s Colleges were unknc wer.” 

It appears from the Cyclopecia ihat 
the superiority of woman over manisa 
teacher of children was bting gradually 
recognised in Europe and America by the 
year 1892, ‘ e 

The introduction of the Kindergarten 

~ system furnished another field for the work 
of women as teachers. . 

“In the Kindergarten ‘the two sexes ace tatght 
together up to the age of 7, and exclusively by 
wotnen, Onthis point Froebel himself is mas= expi.cit, 
The results are satisfactory.” (R. E. Hughes) 

In the early nineteen hundreds, cf che 
trained teachers in England 34 per cent. 
were male. For America the percentz ge 
was slightly less, viz, 31. In Gezmany, 
however, only 13 percent. were femele. 
Of the whole teaching staff of the Snglsh 
school, however, 75 per cent. were f2ma.e. 

“In England as in America the rapidly groving 
preponderance of the female teacher is mainly du:10 
economic reasons, but in Germany this is not so 
much so. Curiously enough cr perhaps cbvio- sly 
enough, where education fs mostly advanced in 
States, there the female teacher thrives best. 

‘E.G., InChicago only 66 per cent. of total teacl:ergs 
are male, os 

In New York State of City teachers 8 per cent. are 
male and of the State teachers 21 per cent. are me.e. 

And of the Normal School pupils the famzles 
form i‘— 

98 per cent. in Massachusettes, 

99 per cent. in Connecticut, 

100 per cent. in New Hamfishire, 

The American male teacher will soon be as ek ay ag 
the bigon, At present ‘his habitat is mainly he 
blackwoods and morasses of the Southern States.” 
(Schools at Home and Abroad, by R. E. Hugtes, 
1901). ° : 

To-day in Great Britain men are being 
called out to the front and women are’ 
taking their places as teachers. The follo-v- 
ing figures for Scotland are interesting. 
Though the number of men under trainirg 
is reduced considerably, the increasirg 
number of women students too has late-y 
received a Slight check. ‘‘Thisis probeb y 
due toa large extent to the many new 
openings for the employment of women 
resulting from war conditions.” 


Number under training as teackers in 
Scotland. 
Number in training. 


. Men Women Tota. 
19138-1914 508 2,062 2,570 
-1914-1915 377 2,277 2.054 
1915-1916 188 2,284 24:72 
1916-1917 50 2,121 2,171 
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Mr. Frank Roscoe writes as follows in 
the pages of Indian Education (June 
1918) abopt the work of women who have 
been substituted as teachers for men in 
England. ° 

“Many women teachers are engaged in schools for 
boys,@nd their work is found to be extremely good ; 
especially in modern languages, music, and physical 
drill, This last may be thought strange until it is 
remembered that the training of teachers of physical 
drill has been efficiently carried gut only in Colleges 
for Women. The men have relied on the services of 
the superannuated soldier with the result that no 
sciertific system of drill has been known in most 
schools for boys until quite recently.” 


II. 


So far as India is concerned, however, 
the day is yet far off, when we shall have 
to consider the advisability or other- 
wise of entrusting to women teachers the 
education of boys. The supply of quali- 
‘fied teachers presents avery great diff- 
culty in educationally backward coun- 
tries ; much more so in the case of Indian 
women, who on account of social restric- 
tions, cannot, in most cases, be expected 
to lead independent self-reliant lives. 

The same has been the case with China. 
There too “the geed of trained teachers 
is well-nigh desperate,” and the people 
have to take up trained teachers even 
when they lay down arbitrary conditions.. 
Miss Paddock, National Secretary to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
China, in her Woman’s Work in the Far 
Easty tells of a young graduate of a 
Mission *School, who, when offered a 
teachership, in a school in the north of 
Manchuria, said : ‘‘Yes, I will teach in the 
school, ifI may teach for one hour each 
‘day from the Bible.’ The people were 
naturally unwilling to permit this, but 
they could not procure another teacher 
and had to appoint this lady, permitting 
her to teach the Gospel according to her 
desire. Margaret A. Burton says in her 
book The Education of omen in 
China, 

“The Principal of a large Miss s i 
Nenking told ine that een, belore i Si ea 
graduated they were sought as teachers by those in 
charge ‘of Government or Gentry schools and were 
offered what were to them fabulous salaries, three 
times the size of their father’s earnings. The 
educators of China realising this fundamental 
weakness of their schools have offered large induce- 
ments totrain women and are making great efforts 
to- train teachers. Many normal schools have been 
established in various parts of the Empire. Before 
the opening of the Government Norma! school {n 
Tientsin it was announced that “in order that pro- 
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perly prepared women may be able to relinquish 
other occupations and take this training, the Viceroy 
ofters each student ten ‘dollars a month and also 


promises positions as teachers when the course of . 


study is satisfactorily completed’.” 


Mr. Findlay Shirass pointed out the other 
day that the immediate effect of empfoying 
a staff exclusively of women teachers in 
a school was to increase the préportion of 
girls in the higher classes of the institution. 
“The problem of Girls’ education,” there- 
fore, in the words of the Times of India, “‘is 
thus to a large extent the problem of 
woman teachers.” The paper pleads for 
a small Committee. to investigate-the 
question of how toincrease the present 
utterly inadequate supply of women 
teachers., “The only Province in whicha 
serious effort has been made to deal with 
it with reference to the social conditions 
of the country is Madras,~ where the 
Government has provided scholarships for 
Hindu widows to be trained as teachers.” 

It is no doubt very difficult to attract 
pupils for being trained as teachers especial-. 
ly from the Mahomedans and the higher 
castes of the Hindus. The last Baroda 
Administration report complained: ‘In 
the Training College for Women all possi- 
ble inducements of pay and prospects are 
held out to draw intelligent women of 
good social position, as there is a pressing 
demand for female teachers, but unfortu- 
nately, not with proportionate success ;” 
and the complaint is general. Let usasa 
typical case take the state of affairs in 
Bengal as described by Mr. Gokulnath 
Dhar in the course of an article in the 
Educational Review. A beginning in this 


& 


direction was made by an association of ~ 


ladies in Calcutta by maintaining a class 
for training European and East Indian 
girls as school mistresses and Zenana 
teachers. Government came forward to 
help this class liberally with funds, in 
order that more mistresses might be found 
for the increasing number of females—both 
girls and adults—who had evinced a 
genuine desire to learn. A normal class 
for Indian ladies was later on started.in 
the Bethune College which, however, did 


not attract any pupil for some time and _ 


had therefore to be abolished. 


“The female teachers available in 1886 were practi- 
cally confined to the town of Calcutta and the 
Presideney, Burdwan atid Orissa Divisions. Very few 
of these were Hindus or Mahomedans brought up in 
the village schools , the chief recruiting ground for 
mistresses being the Missionary schools. It was 
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not till the year 1902 that signs of improvement 
were seen in this direction. In the year named the 
Educational Department was able to secure the 
services of some female teachers from the orthodox 
classes of Hindus and Mahomedans but even then 
there was room enough for the employment of many 
more such teachers bad they been forthcoming. 
Classes were accordingly opened in the Bethune 
i Collegiate School and the Brahmo Balika Sikshalaya 
for training mistresses and grants to Mission schools 
were augmented ag the condition that no efforts 
would be spared to increase the output of such 
teachers, For the supply of additional female teach- 
ers for girls’ schools and Zenana Classes at home, 
classes were sanctioned by Government in 1904 for 
the training of school masters’ wives and Hindu 
and Mahomedan widows.” 3 


Bengal, the most advanced province in 
India, appears in this respect to have 
lagged behind the sister Presidencies. Thus 
while in the year 1915-16, 671 women were 
being trained as mistresses in Bombay 
and 669 in Madras, in Bengal the number 
was only 178 and it is to be remarked 
that out of these teachers under training - 
16 were Eurasians and 122 Indian 
Christians. Oné main reason why Bengal 
lags behind is the custom of purdah. 

.” The classification of mistresses under 
training in India according to their castes 
is very instructive. 


Caste Mistresses under Strength of the 
training in 1915-16 communities per 
thousand of the 
e population. 
Europeans 196) 
Indian i 124 
Christians 1,140 
) (Brahmins 266) 
Hindus 634} Non-Brahmins fee 
Ae 368) 
Waho- 
medans 175 2,126 
Parsis 9 3 
Buddhists’ 36 34.2 


It will be seen from the figures that 
the Christians predominate overwhel- 
mingly and supply so many female teachers 
for the strength of their community that 
the Hindus may be said to be nowhere in 
comparison. Among the Hindus them- 
selves, the non-Brahmins who.are on the 
whole more backward educationally, 
supply more teachers¢han the Brahmins. 
[The non-Brahmin population far out- 
numbers the Brahmin population.] Among 
the mistresses under training in 1915-16, 
51'4 per cent. were Indiag Christians, 12 
per cent. were Brahmins and 16°6 per cent. 
non-Brahmins. Thus ,for every Hindu 
mistress there were roughly two Christian 
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mistresses, while for every Christ:ar in 
India there are 50 Hindus. This pr2dori- 
nance of the Indian Christian comnuni:y 
is largely due to the efforts of the M-s- 
sionaries who try their bestto equip tac 
converts for self-supporting, useful and 
independent lives. e 

The Brahmins are generally far moze 
advanced than the non-Brahmins : Fut tie 
non-Brahmins supply three female teachers 
for every two that the Brahmins sapol7. 
It is Only in Bombay that the non-Brahm.n 
mistresses are ina mingrity, in the Unit d 
Provinces their number is nearly eq:al to 
that of Brahmins while in other Provira s 
the non-Brahmins predominate. Especial y, 
in Madras and the Central Provinces tke 
Brahmins are exceedingly backwerd in 
this respect. We give below a statemert 
shewing the number of Brahmin anc nor- 
Brahmin mistresses* under training ‘n tke 
various provinces in 1915-16 :— 


Province Brahmins non-Brahming 
Bombay 208 . 164 
Bihar & Orissa 2 in 
United Provinces 21 20 
Central Provinces 10 83 
Bengal 10 =—* 22 
Madras 2 48 
Punjab 13 65 
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Mr. G. K. Devadhar has discussed fyll—- 
this question of the castes of mistregse3 
under etraining in India in a Maratki 
article contributed to the Karwe Issue o7 
the Masik Manoranjan. 

As regards the pay and prospects of th: 
women teachers Mrs. R. M. Gray came tc 
the following conclusions after stucying 
thecondition of women teachers at va-iou; 
places in the Bombay Presidency :— 

(1) In vernacular schools compared tc 
men and to women in other countries heir 
position is good. Their pay is equal tc 
that of men, and in some cases better, 

(2) They are.certain of work. 

(8) Their difficulties are social rather 
than financial, e. g., married women are 
often over-worked, widows are lonely ard 
sometimes exposed to danger. 

(4) Asecond or third year’s certificate 
is an extremely good investment, 


* The writer ought to have shown that the total 
number of Brahmin women in tke country js very 
much smaller than the total number of non:Brahmin 
women.—Ed. M.R 
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In conclusion we shall describe a non- 
official eftort in this direction. The Poona 
Seva Sadan is probably the only non- 
-official, non-Christian body in India that 
maintains a full Training College for 
Wagmen. The success of this College, which 
has to-day over 70 students onits roll, is 
duetotheenergy of Mr.G. K. Devadhar who 
works as the Honorary General Secretary 
of the Institution and the timely help given 
by the Wadya Charities. Government too_ 
lave recognised the special character of 
the work and help the’institution on the 
basis of % ofexpenditure. His Excellency 
the Governor and the Educational author- 
jties in the Presidency have publicly ac- 
knowledged the help Government was 
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SYMPATHY vs. 


HIS is a knotty problem which has 
T puzzled the bureaucracies allthe world” 
over, and even now the Government 

of India is at its wit’s end. to solve it. 
We have an instinetive feeling, and instinct 
as some say is never wrong, that love is 
the master-passion, and it never fails to 
stanch the wounds of insulted truth. Be 
that as it may, this is what we Indians 
feel and shall feel to the end of time. The 
verdict of History is in our favour, because 
from it we learn that wherever repressive 
measures have been undertaken, they have 
failed in achieving their ends and have at 
last alienated those whom they-were meant 
to gonciliate. Can anybody, except the 
Government of India, deny the healing 
powers of love and sympathy ? Some of 
our friends of the Anglo-Indian fraternity 
might say that excess of sympathy is a 
sure sign of weakness, and 1f any Govern- 
ment indulged in it, it would court its 
own speedy downfall. They might also 
try to bring the matter home to us by 
maintaining with all the show of truth, 
that excess of love has spoilt many a child, 
made hima weakling and quite unfit for the 
struggle of life. We would answer these 
critics*by a counter-question. Has repres- 
sion done anything better instead of 
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receiving by the work of the institution as 
it could hardly cope with the large demand 
for trained mistresses without non-official 
help. Nofees are charged at this College’ 
and a few scholarships are provided. From 
last year it ‘has begun to send out fully 
trained mistresses. ’ 
As remarked by a writer ofethe history 


‘of female, education in Ind@, the problem - 


of traived women teachers presents itself 
with baffling insistency, and enthusiastic. 
and patriotic workers in the cause of 
female education will do a great service to 
the country by promoting such institu- 
tions. , 


K. S. ABHYANKAR, 


1 


REPRESSION + 


making the objects of repression forget 


their civic duties and responsibilities by 


crossing the boundaries of social and poli- 
tical decency and commit some of the 
most heinous crimes that have blackened 
the page of History. All the murders and 
revolutions of history would not have 
taken place if in place of employing the 
pointed lancet of repression the authors 
of such repression had applied the healings 
balm of love and sympathy to the old 
sores of the body politic. All the great 
thinkers and prophets of the world died 


‘preaching love for our fell6w-men and yet 


some of us have the audacity to declaim 
love as the greatest evil that human flesh 
is heir to. Let purblind critics of Lord 
Syndenham’s type talk whatever nonsense 
they like, these hystorical vapourings do 
not affect us in the least. But it is for 
such die-hards that we are compelled to 
show wunmistakably by examining all 
branches of human activities, that love 
and sympathy are the greatest and thes 
best correctors of society and that repres- 
sion and coercion never attain their object. 
Let us first of all turn to our domestic 
world, Ina family where love is the domi« 
nating factor, happiness prevails and 
children of such family are examples of 
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good manners and nobility of character, 
and become good citizens of the world. It 
is one of the essential virtues of a good 
and ideal father or say head of a family, 
that he should be sympathetic towards 
the aspjrations of his children ; not indul- 
gent of their evil habits, but net also 
ruling the family like, a petty autocrat, 
with the rule o&rod. He should not bea 
monarch of all he surveys, afid even if 
children go astray by mixing in bad 
society, love and sympathy should be used 
to reclaim them and not repression. The 
Defence of India Act which is so pithily 
called the Oppression of India.Act, with its 
younger brother the Press Act and others 
of the same ilk, might be dear to a 
bureaucracy, but “they should never be 
dear to the head of a family. He should 
take into consideration that his children 
of to-day are citizens of tomorrow and it 
he uses them as chattels or beasts of 
burden, they can never hope to be any- 
thing better under a many-times-professed 
eo government. The virtues of in- 
ependence of thought and action, respect 
orelders and constituted authority, for- 
bearance for the opinions and feelings of 
others, selflessness and love and sympathy 
forits fellow-beings should be instilled in 
a child from a very young ‘age. And as 
example is the best teacher of all, a parent 
should have all these to become a living 
example to the impressionable mind ofa 
child. Experience shows, that family 
happiness and peace have gone to pieces 
where the head of a family happened to 
ea little despot. The world is moving 
at a giddy pace, in the words of Mr. 
Lloyd George—nay we are running instead 
of the usual Darwinian evolutionary walk 
—and there is a wave of democracy, liberty 
and freedom passing over the expanse of 
this world and fossils of the old order of 
things must swim with the tide, if they are 
not to be left in the abyss behind. It is 
always safer to walk the well-trodden 
path instead of cutting a new path for 
ourselves through the tanglewood of this 
world. Because persons who can hew 
new ways are few and far between, and 
the majority of us who are only mediocres 
candono better than float with the tide. 
Giants might be born sometimes, but we 
who are all no more than 6 feet sliould not 
try to lift Mount Atlas on our finger-end. 

Enter now the larger arena of social 
and political activities. To what is the 


REPRESSION 


Non-Brahmin movement in the Scathern 
Presidency due ? To nothing else =: che 
duress-vile employed by the priestly cliss 
and the superior airs which it gives itself. 
What is the root-cause of tht degradat:on 
of the presenf-day Indian” womanhool ? 
The repressive policy of Indian mazhoad, 
a living example of which has been receat- 
ly ‘furnished by some wiseacres of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ‘who 
opposed with old-world arguments the 
grant ofeven partial enfranchisement to 
the fair sex. The enemies of Indian refo~m 
could not have made any capital out of 
the problem of the depressed-classes if tae 
Dwijatis (the “twice-born”’)shad not adopt. 
ed baneful coercive mode of treatment 
towards them, Even Dr. Nair, that -e- 
doubtable champion of Non-Bra.imirs, 
would have found no audience for his an-i- 
Indian utterances had the Brahmins of tae 
South been able to curb the pride of tacir 
superior birth and treated sympathe=ical-y 
their brethren of the lower .orders. Ard 
Mr. Welby of the European Associaticn 
would have found his occupation gore. 

Has it been of any advantage tz: Ger- 
many to repress the feelitfgs of the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine ? Did the Spanish [a- 
quisition with its hideous methocs o0f 
killing heretics inch by inch succeed -:n 
stemming the tide of Protestantism -n 
Europe, St. Bartholomew’s day notwitn. 
standing ? Has not Ireland been a soyre 
of weakness instead of strength to Eng. 


-laridin this devastating and blood-curc- 


ling wer? England’s fair name has no 
blacker stains upon it than its Irish polic~. 
Was not the repressive policy of Lord 
Curzon followed by more retaliative 
anarchism and crimes ? Is not the recert 
repressive legislation by the Indian Goverr- 
ment, before the so-called reforms are 
ushered in, trying the patience of tha 
Indian people and is it not apprzher- 
ded that such patience might give waz 
under the pressure employed and lead to 
undesirable agitation of a very grea: 
magnitude, and this at a time when boti 
the government and the people skoulc 
cultivate mutual tolerance. What is th- 
lesson of the Sanguinary Russian rerolu 
tion ? Not the perverted lesson which thc 
Anglo-Indian journals are never tired 9: 
preaching us in season and out of season 
but the eternal truth that repression never 
leads to anything good. Let the voice o7 
humanity answer these questions anc 
e 
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proclaim that love and sympathy always 
pay and that repression and coércion ever 
die consumed with their own fire. 

Was it, therefore, wise of the Govern- 
ment of India to place on the Statute 
Book the Rowlatt Bills at this time of the 
wefld’s day, when liberty and freedom 
are in the very air the Europeans, Awmeri-- 
cans plus the Japanese breathe, and when 
many of.the wise heads ofall nations are 
sitting in a conclave at Versailles to build 
a better world and to promote amity 
between all and sundry ? Is this the first 
instalment of refoftms under the terms of 
the announcement of August 20th, 1917 ? 
Itis only in mements such as these that 
‘the truth of the saying that from the 
sublime to the ludicrous itis but a step 
is vividly realized by us. Are we not to 
be treated even on the same footing as 
small nationalities of Europe for the eman- 
cipation of which England has fought this 
syccessful war so valiantly ?>The Rowlatt 
Acts are a unique contribution to the 
laws of the civilized world, and other 


m- Governments if they are at all desirous 


of the safety and peace of their subjects, 
could do no better than to follow the lead 
given by the Government of India and 
enact such drastic measures. Oh! how 
one could wish that the energy and 
ingenuity which are so often misspent on 
forging new fetters for .our liberties were 
employed to some better purpose for the 
uplift of the Indian nation. ° 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea said in the 
third Congress at Madras : . 
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‘When Italy was struggling for liberty England 
stretched forward the right hand of sympathy. 
When Greece was endeavouring to assert her place 
among the nationalities of the earth, England was 
then the foster-mother of freedom, responsive to the 
call. We are neither Italians nor Greeks. We are 
British subjects, (Hear, hear, and applause) England 
has takgn us into her bosom and claims us as — 
her own.’ 


‘ Are our. libertiés, whch” are in all 
consciencenot very many, to be curtailed 
any further, instead of their scope being 
widened as‘foreshadowed in the announce- 
ment of August 20th, 1917 ? We have had 
enough of repression and broken pledges. 
Let us now have some freedom from 
repression and greater opportunities of 
managing our own affairs, The passive 
resistance movement led by that saintly 
person Mr. Ganhdi is a true index of the 
temper of the country. The adoption of 
this extreme constitutional weapon shows 
clearly, if any signs are yet wanting, that 
the country has made upits mind not to- 
take this new insult to its self-respect 
lying down. Unless these obnoxious 
measures are repealed, all well-wishers of, 
steady progress must despair of a calm 
atmosphere so necessary to work the 
constitutional reforms successfully. We 
appeal to the British instincts of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to repeal the un-English legislation 
which has been passed inthe teeth of solid 
Indian opposition—both Moderate and 
Extremist, and changeits policy. ~ 


, 


MoHANLAL CAPOOR, 


Ny 


¢e INDIANS IN SUMATRA 


HE presence of British Indians in the 
Dutch possession of Sumatra is not 
so widely known as one hears of 

Indiansin South Africa, Canada, Mauritius, 
Fiji, Trinidad, Federated Malay States, 
and elsewhere. This may be partly due to 
the fagt that their number in Sumatra is 
estimated to be between 4,000 and 5,000 
only, which does not stand comparison 
with their number in the other places 
mentioned. Also the Dutch Government 
_ _ is absolutély impartial in its treatment of 
& 


all people living under its protection, 
quite irrespective of the country - of their 
origin. The local Government’s policy in - 
the-case of a set of people who are 
foreign to itis indeed worth the grateful 
and sincere “thanks of the Indians at home 
and decidedly more so when they recollect 
that their . fellow-countrymen have not 
been treated fAirly in some British 
Colonies. . 

The Indian elément in Sumatra is 
almost wholly resident on the East Coast 
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of the island, this being nearer to the 
Straits Settlements than the West Coast 
and the interior. It must be noted that 
the Indians in Sumatra have emigrated 
only from the Straits Settlements and not 
direct from the Indian shores. 

_ At the end of 1916, the number -of 
Indentured dydian Coolies on the various 
rubber and toBacco plantations, according 
to labour returns, was nearly 3'000. -The 
planters on the East Coast do not favour 
Indian labour any more, which is borne 
out by tbe disparity in numbers of the 
Javanese and Chinese coolies who are 
more than 100,000 strong on the several 
plantations. There might be a talk of the 
Indian Government disallowing its sub- 
jects emigrating toa foreigncolony. But 
apart from the accuracy or otherwise of 
this statement, the planters here have 
come to realise long ago that by recruiting 
their labour requirements out of India, 

‘ they would not be called upon in future to 
face the thorny question of Inderture: 

The coolies under contract are mostly 

» Tamils and Telugus of South India. The 
local Government has appointed Labour 
Inspectors to look after the welfare of the 
coolies and instituted several rules and 
regulations binding the planters to accord 
suitable living accommodation, medical 
aid and reasonable wages to their labour 
force. Thus the Indian coolies gets the 
same treatment from his employer as the 
Javanese and Chinese labourer. 

The system of contract that exists 
between the employer and his Indian coolie 

«here, is different from the system that is 
.in vogue in British Colonies where Indian 
labour is utilised. As soon as a coolie en- 
ters or is made to enter a plantation, he is 
paid £10 in advance and it is understood 
that till the money advanced is paid back, 
he is not permitted to leave that planta- 
tion. The return passage provided for in 
British Colonies by the planters for coolies 
after the period of indenture (usually five 
years), isathing unknown here, as far as 
the Indian coolie is concerned. Such return 
passage is granted to Javanese coolies 
after a service of three years, which consti- 

wtute the period of their indenture. The 
rate of wages paid to plantation coolies 
other than Chinese is an equivalent of 8 
to 10 annas per day. . Living costs amount 
to well near 6 to 8 annas daily, thus 
leaving very little scope for‘amassing”’ for 
a coolie who is not thrifty. Even a casual 
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observer of labour conditions prevailirg in 
some of the British Colonies will be strrck 
by the quite unattractive terms set un oy 
the local planting community to their 
labour force other than tht Chinese wo 
have already, won a name for ther etri- 
ency in work. Even in spite of such poor 
attractiveness, nearly 3,000 Indian cool:2s 
have dritted to this island. This shows 
how the ignorant coolie is easily foolec >y 
the recruiter who is not famous for his 
sense of humanity and whose only goal n 


. all his endeavoursis the handy “commz:s- 


sion per head.” 

The free Indians numbering less then 
2,000 are scattered ovér the plantatioas 
on the East Coast and resident in the town’ 
of Medan, which is the capital of tLe 
District of Beneden Deli and the tigge :t 
town in Sumatra. They are people fron 
the Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, ard 
the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras. 
The Indians from the Gangetic Valley tal e 
up billets chiefly as watchmen; some of 
them are also in the Government Police 


Force. The rest of them, speaking Hindus. <A 


tani or one or other ofits dialects, breed 
cattle and are.in fact the only cowhe-cs 
here. Almost every other domestic calling 
has its Indian followers. Bombay tre~- 
chants are not less backward in ccmpe:- 
ing with Chinese merchants in general trads. 
The Nattukotai Chetty of South Inciz, 
whom one can quite appropriately call tre 
Indian Jew, finds this newly develop.nz 
Ofient a good field for his money-lend nz 
business enterprise and much to his advar - 
tage, he is left ‘the monarch of all ke 
surveys’, without any fear of competit:on 
in his activity and in a position to dictate 
terms of usury to his clients. 

The Malays of Sumatra belong <o <ks 
Islamic*faith. Along with these Malay:, 
Indians who follow the Koran join in wo~- 
ship. Thera isa Gurudwara for the Sikks 
and also one temple each for the Nattukc- 
tai Chetties and other Tamilsin Meda, 
The Mahomedan Mosques are under ths 
control of local Malay Rajahs, and che 
Dutch Government has appointed Par- 
chayats among the Sikhs and Tamils ta 
manage their respective temples. 

The Foreign Office of the British Goverr. 
ment has appointed a Vice Consul tc look 
after British interests on the East Coast. 


‘Also the local Dutch Government has ar 


officer called “Captain of Klings and Ben 
galese’”’ to'supervise the affairs of Indians. 


* 
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Though resident under a foreign rule, 
the British Indians of Sumatra are very 
loyal to the British Raj. The appeal 
made by the British Red Cross Society and 
The Order of St. John of Jerusalem met 
with very warm response at the. hands of 
tie local Indians. The handsome contribu- 
tions made by the Punjabees for the 
Punjab Aeroplane Fund are indeed praise- 
worthy. ‘ . 

The Dutch Government apparently 
possesses very scanty knowledge about 
British India, its, peoples, their manners 
and customs, and above all, their civilisa- 
tion, though the Netherlands Government 
JS very anxiows to get acquainted with 
them all. The poor Indian labour section, 
both free and indentured, being the majori- 
ty of the Indian element here, local official 
blindly jump to the conclusion that the 
whole of India is peopled with the coolie- 
type of men and that their civilisation is 
inno way higher than what is witnessed 
here. The best remedy one could suggest 
ia order to alter this confirmed opinion is 


m= to quote the words of an Englishman, 


who is none too free with his commenda- 
tions, namely L6rd Islington :~ 

“The Indians vary in degree of civillsation from 
aboriginal jungle tribes to such highly cultured 
poets and philosophers as Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore 
who was recently awarded the Nobel Prize.’ : 

_ The local Gevernment 
divided the British Indians resident in 
Sumatra as “Bengalese” and “Ktings’’, 
North Indians with their characteristic 
huge turbans and pitch-dark beards are 
termed ‘‘Bengalese”’, irrespective of their 
place of origin: no matter whether one 
might be a Cashmeeree or a Panjabee., 
Indians other than the so-called “Ben- 
galese” are “Klings’”’. Naturally the Govern- 
ment officer appointed to officiate over the 
Indian is called ‘‘Captain of the Kling and 
Bengakse.” An Indian who is Gonversant 
with -the English language and who 
knocks about the town in European 
costume becomes, in the estimation of the 
satin core nacae a Ceylonese and is 
ealled in e native M 
“Orang Ceylon” ! alay puaeene 

Dear Reader, if you happen to live 
outside Sumatra and Malay, you ae 
fortunately unaware of the full significance 
of the term “Kling”. “Ferringhee” address. 
ed to a Eurogean, “Infidel” addressed to. 
an edecated non-Christian, a Madrassee- 
ealled “A Native”, all these do not create 


has broadly - 
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the same degree of resentment in the person 
thus accosted as “Kling’’ creates in an 
educated Indian living in these Malay- 
spoken countries. To put it in a nuishell, 
the detested word “Kling” stands fora 
national Pariah. In the Straits * Settle- 
nients’and the Federated Malay States » 
there is. noticeable # tendency4n at least a 
section of the official circle4ind the leading 
newspapers to refrain from flinging the 
unsavoury appellation to the sons of the 
South Indian soil but in this land things go 
on as they first took shape, and the local 
educated Indians do not entertain even 
aray of hope for a° change in the near 
future. 

Perhaps the knowledge of the origin 
of the word “Kling’’ may enable you to 
fully realise the contempt and derision 
_with which the notorious designation is 
flung on South Indians. When the Straits 
Settlements were under the control of the 
East India Company, Malacca was used ~ 
asa convict settlement by that body of 
trade-administrators. The Indian convicts 
in Malacca were described to the native 
pupulation as killing people and hence 
“Kling”. Another version goes on to say 
that the root of the term is the metallic 
clink produced from the iron chains with 
which the convicts were secured. Anyway 
it indicates to the natives of this country 
that the Indians out inthe East to-day 
have had a direct relation with those 
convicts. 

. Are’ all the loyal subjects of the British 
Indian Empire (which, by the way, is titled 
ina British War Publication, meant for® 
the- information of Malays, as “ Negri 
Kling’) aware that théir fellow-country- 
men in Malaya and Sumatra are called 
“Klings” meaning ‘Murderers’ though 
not treated as such ? The only consolation _ 
we have is in the pious hope that most of 
those who use the term in question do so 
unknowingly and unintentionally. It is 
indeed afreak of fate that the Indian 
coolies who have, by their good conduct 
towards their neighbours and employers, 
been spoken of as a quiet, peaceloving and 
harmless people, shduld have such an 
atrocious nickname. Asa matter of fact,~ 
it is because the Indians are so peaceloving 
that they put up with such-a treatment. 
Javanese coolies Rave been known to have 
stabbed their employers for being harsh. 
A Chinese coolie itt cold blood recently 
put afew bullets from a revolver into his- 
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European employer’s head when the latter 
was carrying cash to pay his labour 
gang. No such crime has yet been reported 
of an Indian coolie. 
As hgs been said already, the treatment 
meted out to Indians is as fair as itis 
‘for others and the only objectionable 
thing is the Page they are called by and 
the often implied derision which goes 
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therewith. Shakespeare’s ‘‘what's in a 
name” may suit well in some cases, but 
the English poet’s aphorisms are not 
always applicable to modera day conten- 
tions. 


Medan, 
‘Sumatra East Coast. 
3ist August, 191-7. 


a 
A Sumatra Briiifh 
Indian. 








PUNJABI BALLADS AND SONGS 


By Bawa BupH SINGH. 


old ballads have never been reduced to 
writing, the chief reason being that the 
local dialect never received State support. 
At present the Hindus and Mohamedans 


[ the Punjab, itisa great pity that the 


eare withholding their sympathy from - 


their mother tongue. Under such circum- 
stances how can we expect the hidden 
treasures of a language to find their due 
place in the museum of world literature ?: 
The Punjabi songs or ballads are as a rule 
mostly addressed by a woman to her lover 
or husband. Weseldom come across any 
old ballad, or alove song addressed by a 
man.to his lady-love. This is the strain 
in which Punjabi songs are written and 
this style is somewhat general in India. 
She prevalence of this style is not to be 
misconstrued as showing that the women 
of the Punjab or the East are more fashion- 
able and desperate lovers than their wes- 
tern sisters. Rather the truth lies the 
other wayabout. Onashallow study of the 
Punjabi poetry one is apt to fall into this 
taistake, like Mr. C. Usborne, I. C. S., who 
stigmatises the Punjabi or the Eastern 
women by saying, “Woman in the Punjab 
is the pursuer, it is she who makes love to 
man.” He got into this wrong conclusion 
by study of Hir and other romantic stories 
of the Punjab. No Woubt a Punjab girl 
Siay bea fervent lover, but she is not the 
pursuer, It is the man who seeks her, and 
she reciprocates. This is natural. Mr. 
Usborne even goes to the Rngth of sugges- 
ting a change in some sections of the 
Indian Penal Cade, e 

» Againin his paper on Bullah Shah, he 


writes: “There is one curious fact tc le 
noticed about Bullah Shah’s treatmen? of 
love, which is not peculiar to Bullah Shah 
but pervades nearly all Punjabi Love 
Poetry, and this is, that the lover s 
always represented as a woman and tle 
beloved as a man.” ; , ; 
In order to explain thie quaint style in 
the Punjabi Poetry, I would say that <ke 


- Jove of a woman for her lover or husbend 


is the most intense known; when tke 
expression of love had to be depicted in 
Poetry none could think of a better cr 
purer symbol than the woman’s love fcr 
her lover. This phase of the expregsiosf cf 
love was borrowed from the greet 
“Bhagats’—Lovers of God, who in tker 
exhortations to Him, depicted themselves 
asa lady and adored and praised tke:r 
God in the form of a kusband or swee - 
heart. In this connection the songs of <h2 
Sikh Gurus and ballads of Hosen ani 
Bullah are to the point, leaving alone =ke 
bulk of Bhasha poetry. The following 
extracts illugtrate the assertion :— 


BuLLAH :—The beloved has stolen my heart awzy 
and deserted me. My mother is angry, my fath r 
beats me, my brothers taunt me. He played his tab! t 
at my door. I fell in love and my peace of vind g 
gone. aa 
HosEN :—To whom should I reveal this secret fa n 
of separation ? Pricking of long thorns has turnci 
me mad. Pangs of separation always pay atten-icn 
to me, to whom should 1 explain this. 1 am roarirg 
about in the jungles, seeking my beloved, but he hes 
not appeared as yet. To whom should I tell this ° 


Royal fire (of separation) is emouldering ; wher- 
ever I rake it open, ruby cinders present themselves. 

Saith Hosen, the godly eakir, O my love, ene 
and see the condition of the humble. 
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The Punjabi sqngs can be divided into 
two chief classes: (1) short ballads, (2) 
songs. The former generally consist of two 
or more lines and are in the form of exhor- 
tations or emotional outbursts of a wo- 
mgf’s heart. They are generally sung in 
chorus to the accompaniment of some crude 
musical instrument, generally ‘“Dholak” 
(a drum). Men have their own ballads 
which they sing on the occasion of fairs 
like Baisakhi, but these are mostly vulgar 
and have not much of beauty about them, 
although they dtpict the Jat mind in 
simple,and forcible language. The lengthy 
songs are generally narrative; they 


narrate certain stories or incidents of love.’ 


Some ofthese songs are in the form of a 
dialogue, and occasionally more than two 
persons are introduced in the conversation. 
Most of the ballads are sung in adoration 
of “Ranjha”, the idol of love and an ideal 
sweet-heart in the Punjab. Hir adores her 
cdwherd lover in various forms. This love- 
story attained so great a reputation in 
the Punjab that saints and fakirs also 
gave ita place in their composition, The 
great Guru Gobiad Singh wrote :~ 

“Go and narrate the story of the worshippers to 
the beloved friend. Without thee, it is painful to be 
covered with a quilt, I live the life of Nagas, the 
naked. The goblet is a spear and the cup like a 
sword without thee, O beloved, I always suffer the 
life-cutting pain of a hutcher’s knife. ‘ 

The dirty hut of my sweet-heart (Ranjha) ‘is better 
for nee, than the palaces of Kheras (Lit.—to‘live at 
Kheras is fike living in an oven). . 


Note :—Kheras was the family into which Hir was 
married, . ° 


The songs are generally tuned to music 
but not properly versified. Some are 
written in blank verse, while others are 
with proper rhymes. If much of the 
extraneous matter adhering to the 
original body were removed we could 
possibly form some idea of the meter in 
which these songs were origirfally written, 
This attempt. would also fail in many 
cases. It would be safe to say that the 
old songs follow no meter. 

It is again difficult to decide with 
certainty the authorship of such ballads. 


Some seem to have been composed ‘by. 


women, while in others where meter and 
diction are regular the man’s artful hand 
is clearly visible. 

The language of the songs is Punjabi, 
but the Western Punjabi predominates. 
It is ‘the Western Punjabi which is rich 

_in ballads. All Punjabi romance sticks to 
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the Chenab—the Eastern boundary of 
Western Punjabi. Its proximity to Lahore, 
the capital of Punjab, naturally brought 
the romantic spirit of the song to the’ 
central Punjab, but the Eastern .Punjab 
remained barren in this respect. We 
cannot find any Punjabi poetyf repute in 
the Eastern Punjab. The Jtaguage of the 
songs has*traces of old Punjabi words— 
now obsolete, e. g., ‘‘Chiri’’=Iletter, 
“Kant’=<=husband, and ‘‘Dhan’= Woman 
or wife, etc. . 
Some old idioms, i.e., “Phur Chhinkna”, 


e 


‘to spread a mat, are not in use now. 


These songs beautifully depict the 
customs and the trend of the human mind 
in those old times. They are grand in 


-their simplicity, whether the song is a love- 


ballad or a marriage ditty. 

I give below free translations of some 
of the songs:—  - 

Short ballads which are generally sang 
in chorus to the accompaniment of a 
Dholak. 


(1) Oyoungman with a red turban, the sande. 
have made the weather pleasant, it is time for the 
lovers to meet. . 

(2) O my love, the pollen has formed on. the 
acacias, you live in Rawalpindi, how far have your 
thoughts gone from me. 

(3) O my love, I will sew your wrapper daily. 

By a sight of you I shalllivelong in the world. » 

(4) O my love, you are always talking of going. 

Go some day, my dear, what anxiety you 
have caused me, 


Again on the occasion of marriages we 
hear women singing songs which describe 
the old customs or usages observed at such 
ceremonies. At a boy’s marriage a popula 
“Ghori” song is sung in the form of an ex- 
hortation from a sister :— 


O my brother, thy sister has spun this very fine 
thread for thy turban which enhances thy beauty ; 
and thy father got it very carefully woven. Thy 
sister, O my brother, is ready to take over herself 
all thy misfortunes, mayst thou live for ages, and go 
to thy father-In-law’s house with all glory. 

The son of a weaver, friend of my beloved brother, 
whom he loves much, has brought these ‘Jora and 
Chuni” coat and awrapper. Wear them O my 
brother, wear them. 

My dear Mal or Nanda, thou lookst like the 
full moon, with a red mark (“Tilak”) on thy forehead, 
with an umbrella over thy*head, and a betel leaf in 
thy mouth; wear them, O my brother, thou wean 
them and I pay the price. = 


Similarly the washerman, tailor, etc., 
are treated in the song.” 

Again, when the nuptials of a daughter 
are to be celebrated the women sing :— 


O daughter, why wert thou standing behind the 
sandal tree ? 
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I was standings near my papa. Saying, “Papa 
speak, thy daughter has become of marriageable age 


- and needs a consort.” 


, Odaughter, what sort "of husband thou desirest ? 
© Papa (I want a husband who may be) like a moon 
amongst the stars, and a Krishna amongst the 
moons (handsome persons); I want a Kanhalya-like 
husband, 2 


The aboWxgong hds succinctly put forth 
the emotions Of a girl’s heart.» Krishna is 
still the ideal of love amongst Hindu 
women. 

Another popular song “Sohag” is :— 

A daughter implores her father :— 


Papa, send me into that house, where masons build 
palaces. 

Papa, It will be your great gift and charity, and 
great will be your praises. (The house may have) eight 
rooms and nine windows, and into each window 

I will put my heart. Papa, marry me into that 
family, where jats milk the she-btuffaloes. I may 
keep milk of one to be turned into curds and churn 
that of the other that my hands be full of butter. 
Papa, do so, it will be your great. gift and charity to 
me, and it will enhance your praises. 

_ Papa, send me into that family, where my mother- 
in-law has got good many sons, one may be betro- 
thed, and another married and so on and I may 
witness happy ceremonies frequently. 

_ Papa marry me into that family where the mother- 
in-law is a kind and prominent figure and father-in- 
law is a chief. I may sit on a low ladies’ chair in front 
of my mother-in-law and she would never show a 
wrinkle on her forehead (be always pleased) and so 
on 


These songs show what women think 
the best choice of a family into which to 
give their girls. These songs are probably 
the composition of women themselves. 

_ Again in their lighter strain the women 
Sing several songs or ballads called 


~ “Sithni”’, which are mostly meant to tease 
one another, 


3 and sometimes these are 
couched in bad language. A few have 
historical significance. First lines of one of 
them, are:— — : 
“Oh pass the few moments as best as you can, 


because the -kingdom of the Raja (Maharja Ranjit 
Singh) is liked by the Feringhi (the British). 


This was probably composed about the 


_time of the first Sikh War when the British 


had had commenced to interfere too much 


in the affairs of the Sikh monarchy. 


Again, on occasion of marriagé, etc., 
when the women of the two families (those 
belonging to the boy’s family and others 
of the girl’s) meet at a common ceremony, 
they generally have a singing duel. Itisa 
sort of competition Wetween two parties 
and the songs are in the form of “Dohas”, 
each party repeats ene ‘“‘Doha’”’ at a time 
and the other party replies with another. 
It is a very lively competition. 


Without going into details of these 
matriage songs, which, tobe fully ox- 
plained, would require a volume to the-n- 
selves, | return to the popular love lore. 
Excepting the ceremonial songs all others 
ate nothing elso if not love-songs,and 
some of them are full of beauty, patkos 
and the emotion of a woman’s heart. Ina 
song a womgn complains of her -lorer 
saying :— 

“The handsome lover has white teeth and black 
eyebrows, and his features are beautiful beyond des- 
cription. O wearer ofa tt&rban, do not go turning 
your back towards me, I am looking at thee at 
every step, Oh save me. The offended:lover coes 
not turn round and listen"toemy bewailings. = sit 
on a low chair, wet the clothes with tears which fow 
like rain from my eyes, I have spent myself ud in 
pacifying him—but the displeased lover does uot 
heed my entreaties.” 


Again, the following song is put in ~he 
mouth of ‘Sohni’’, while she was getting 
drowned in the Chenab, in her wild 
attempt to see her sweet-heart Mahiwal :— 


“OQ care-taker of the she-buffaloes, O love-intoxi- 
cated Fakeer, thy Sohni is dying by drowning. On 
the yorder bank stands my sweet-heart and levee 
while I am being drowned by the waves. If zhis 
life is gone, let it be sacrificad over my lover, but 
let my love for him remain untarnished, ifGoa is 
not pleased to allow my raft “Katcha Ghurra” 
(unburnt pitcher) to reach the bank of safety (w iere 
my lover stands.) 


How genuine her love! Sohni cares 


_more for love than life» The full significance 


ofthis ballad can only be appreciazed by 
those. who know the storye of Soknt- 
Mahiwal. Sohni used to visit her lov~er 
Mahiwal across the river, crossing it over 
a raf= made of burnt pitchers, but one 
night she found that her pitchers had been 
replaced by (‘‘kacha’’) unburnt ones by 
some enemy. She knew perfectly weil that 
the mud pitcher would dissolve in no time 
in the strong current of the Chenab, but 
stillin order to keep her word with her 
lover onethe other bank, she began to 
swim the river over the mud pitcher and 
as a natural result was drowned. The 
ballad is in the form of a drowning wail. 

Similarly in another song the following 
lines occur :— 

(1) 0 Khawja, pray, do not drown me, while! 
am going to see my sweetheart, do what you ‘ike 
on my return journey. 

Let me reach my goal, so that I may not prove 
false tc my words, 3 

(2) Drown O Khawja (River) drown, what can 
you d-own but this flesh and bones. This (/'va) 
soul will go straight to its goal where love and 
friendship ripen. 

How sublime the ideal. At first Soani 
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ptays to Khawja Khizar, the proverbial 
god of rivers ; but At once sees her mistake 
and thinks she was proving untrue to 
“Love” by sugh entreaties for life, and 
boldly asserts—let the river drown the 
flesheand bones, but Sohni will still meet 
her lover. Here love passes the material 
bounds and soars to much highér regions. 

In. another song Sohni is made to 
say:— ° Pee” B ba tee 

“O fish and turtles of the water, you may cut 
and eat all my flesh, but pray, do not touch the eyes, 
as I have still left the longing to see my lover.” 

Similarly there are several ballads— 
forming the bulk of Punjabi songs des- 
eribing the love’of Hir and Ranjha. I 
quote one or two below :— 


On the bough of a mango tree, speaks a parrot. - 


O my sweet heart, it has got red beak and black 
eyes. Ranjha, thou art loved by all women. O 
my tove, after all Ranjha is the son of unfriendly 
parents. ; 2 

Come on, O Mian Ranjha, let us build a house ; 
and ve may make therein a window. 

With what to adorn this window? O my 
swe2t-heart, we adorn it with love, affection and 
wériewdship. : 

Let us go and do agriculture, sow some land and 
make common fields. 

What should we sow in these fields, O love! we 
sow, “Japhel,” ‘“Loung” and Nuts. 

Loung and Nuts are to be consumed by lovers, 
while “Japhel” is to be sold to merchants.” 


The above is a song with incoherent 
and unanimated ideas, put together. - 
Again in a song Hir 1s made to say :— 

OQ my maigs—the eyes of Ranjha have ruined me. 
I bandage firmly the wounds caused by love. Ranjha 
is wearlng his five-coloured turban, while Hir has 
got her hair freshly dressed. oe 

Ranjha bas come after a long time and I was 
tired of making offerings. 

If I turn away my face from Ranjha, my sweet- 
heart, I shall be throwm into hell. . 

Love is being sold in the Bazars of Jhang of Sials, 
at eight Mashas and nine Rattis. 

The last line is pitched at a very low 
Strain, : : 

Again Hir pathetically 
Ranjha as follows :— F 

O dear Ranjha,,do not turn away offended. Iam 
thy servant at all times. 

Ll always sit in your expectation, come on, O my 
lover, embrace me, come into my courtyard, O Lord, 
do not think of separation from me. I am thy servant 
at all moments. : 

My friends have got their hair freshly plaited, 
they have adorned themselves in various ways, but I, 
thy servant, am present (without any adornment). 

Ihave become mad in thy search, none else can I 
find thy equal, although thou canst have thousands 
like myself as thy maid-servants. 

O Ranjan, | wish I could go to thy house, and 
explain my sufferings in tears; and thou wouldst 
then gtaciously forgive my shortcomings. 


appeals to 
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How beautifully does the above song 
depict a feminine heart deeply in love. Hir 


eflaced her own self and adored her lover: 


and lord kanjha as all in all. : 
’ Reverting to songs sung by women, we 
find somg beautiful specimens, expressing 
the ebullitionand enthusiasm ofa woman’s 
heart and the regard a Puyefbi woman 
has for her husband, the cenfre of her love, 
as the following songs will show :— 


Take to thy wings, O black starling, and take a 
long long flight. Go and tell my husband, “Thou 
hast forgotten thy bride and cheated her. Isit, O 
my husband, that I have become old or that thou 
hast forgotten me?’ 

No! My Beauty, neither hast thou become old, 
nor have I forgotten thee. 

Quite so! (then) hast thou neither sent any letter 
nor any word about thy welfare ? 

My darling, to what messenger could1 entrust 
my letters or word about welfare 
_ Is it that thou hast got no paper to write upon 
and no reed to make your pen ? 

IfI were thee 1 would make the piece of my heart 
a writing paper and cut my fingers into pens. The 
black ‘(powder of my eyes moistened with my tears 
would form the adequate ink. 


In the evening 1 study the letters ; go and leave me | 


alone my sister-in-law (husband’s sister). 

O Bhabo (brother’s wife), my brother is thy hus- 
band, do not be so cruel to me. 

Shadow, go down, Iam studying my husband’s 
letter, with eyes full of tears. . 


Some more songs-of Lahndi-tracts— 
taken from Wilson’s collections, are given 
below. 


Rise,O moon, and make it light. I have passed 
the night in counting the stars. 

The moon, poor thing, has just risen. 

My dears, the moon, poor thing, has just risen. 

The boys have seized the high hillocks and the 
girls the low ones. 

My dears, the girls have seized the low ones. 

The boys are playing village-hockey and the 
girls are playing dance-in-ring. 

My dears, the girls are playing dance-in-ring. 

‘Among them all, is my little hero with his coloured 
club. : F 
My dears, with his colourd club, haa 

Among them all, is my little sister-in-law 
(brother’s wife) with her hair fn nine plaits. _ 

In nine plaits, my dears, her hair in nine plaits. 

Bring scales and weigh her hair, her hair weighs. 
45 seers. 

My dears, her hair weighs 45 seers, 


What a practical way of expressing the 
luxuriance of hair! Poets to take note. 
The little girl retorts : 


45 seers, my dears her hair weighs 45 seers. _ 
“] will throw into the oven, one that weighed 
my hair.” 


_ Another song :— 


Fingers covered with rings, 


the little finger 
coloured yellow. : 


4 


&. 
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My offended sweetheart will not make peace, , 
though I have employed a mediator. 

Though forbidden, he will not listen, the stupid 
thing will not obey. 

If our houses are side by side, and our fields adjoin 
each other, . 

If my esweetheart’s house be close by, I shall be 
able to live on having talk with him. ry . 

' Though forbidden, he will not listen, the stupid 

thing will not in. © 

With wildness his eyes, he puts a low ladies’ 
chair (Pibra) down and sits besides me, 

Though forbidden, he will not listea. 


Women as a rule are very jealous of the 
mistresses of their husband and they 
would take revenge by fair means or foul. 
The higher placed a lady is, the greater 
her desire for revenge. The following songs 
describe this side of feminine nature. A 
Raja has fallen in love witha “Jatti,” a 
peasant girl, while the Rani resents it. 
The song is in the form of a dialogue. 


-Raja, 
should not give up visiting your lover. : 

Jattl. O Raja, what way should I come and how 
go back ? All the doors are watched by sentinels, 

_ Raja. O Jatti, my guards are under thy 
“command, do not give up visiting thy lover. 
» OJatti, I have planted a garden for thy sake, 

come on the excuse of plucking flowers. 

Jatti, O Raja, how canl come and how can I 
BO, when the public will be suspicious and speak ill 
oF me. ‘ 

Raja. O Jatti, | have not heeded public opinion 
and their bad words I have received on my eyes. 

I have got a tank made for thee, O Jatti, come 
on the excuse of bathing. 

Jatti. Your Rani has got a new set of large 
bracelets for the fore arm while poor Jatt! has got 
small bracelets. 

O Raja, your Rani has got made largé ear-rings 
(pena while I have got only poor small ear-rings 

tindi), 

x O Raja, your Rani lives in palaces 

Jatti in huts. 

O Raja, what does your Rani wear? I also want 
to see the Rani. : 

Raja. O Jatti, my Rani wears beautiful clothes, 
a large gown for the waist and fine cloth for head- 
wear, 

Rani. O Raja, what does your Jatti wear? I 
want to see the Jatti. : 

Raja. O Rani, my Jatti’s dress is very becoming ; 
a“lungi”’ loose cloth round the waist and a heavy 
cloth for the headwear. ‘ 

Rani. O Raja, Il have invited your Jatti to dinner 
and Jatti will come to dine with us. 

Poet, O Raja, your Rani has made sweetmeat 
cakes and poisoned them. 

When the Jatti ate a plate full of them, her colour 
changed into green and eyes became red. 

Raja. O Rani, you have been very cruel, you have 
murdered my Jatti. Raja will now turn a Fakir. © 
, O my people, go and infrom the brothers of my 
atti. 

: Enquire whether Jatti is, to be cremated or 
aried. : 

O people, do neitner bury’ the Jatti nor cremate 
ger, because both will disfigure her face. 


and poor 


O dear Jatti, weighed with flowers, you 
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Saw the Sandal wood and make the funeral pyre 
and set it on fire with the dame of ‘‘Loang”’. Jatti 
was thus cremated. 


Such songs seem to be based on some 
historical facts, but the ortgin cannot be 
traced. In the foregoing song, the Raja 
is a weak character, while the Ran?aas 
played her part with strength and revenge 
ou the poor Jatti. ; 

In another song, a Raja is. in ‘love 
with a flower-girl and the Rani reserts it. 
The song proceeds :— 


In whose courtyard there,is the lemon tree, and 
good lemon tree in these days ? and in whose court- 
yard is the blooming “chamba” ? : 

In the’courtyard of the Rani is the lemon three, 
and in the courtyard of the flowef girl, the blooming 
“Chamba”. How far has grown the “Lemon” of the 
Raja, and how much the blooming chamba,—I 
sacrifice myself over thee. Oh tell me? 

The lemon tree of Raja has grown to a small 
extent, while the blooming chamba has grown its 
branches about a foot in length. 

Who ssatches the lemon fruit and who plucks the 
flowers from the ‘‘Chamba” ? 

The Rani sucks the juice of the lemon, while® the 
flower girl wears the flowers. 

The Rani says, I arrange the sandalwood bathing 
board ard over it place a golden pitcher iull® of == 
water, Come O dear Raja, let us bathe together, 
I sacrifice myself over thee, e 

Raja, I will not bathe at your house 0 
will bathe at the house of my fower-girl. 

Rani. O Raja, I scarifice over thee, [ have cooked 
white rice in she-buffaloe’s milk, Come and let us 
eat togethhr. 

Raja. Rice cooked by you, O Rani, 1 
taste, | will eat at my flower-gtrl’s table. 

Rani. O Raja, I sacrifice myself over thee, 5 have 
spread awhite sheet and placed a white pillow, pray, 
come, we Doth may sleep together: 

Raja. O Rani, on thy bed the mosquitoes trouble, 
I will sltep in the house of my flower-girl. 

Rani. ‘In despair) Oh, come on, the clouds of 
the month of ‘Sawan’’! and pray the hut cf the 
flower-girl may collapse in raias. 


The Raja comes wet and drenched in 
rain, for the hut of the flower-girl has 
fallen in rains. 

Raja. Awake, arise, O Rani, 
as the hut of t&e flower-girl is fallen. 

Rani. (After opening the door) Here is a broken 
charpoy woven with old thread, come on G Raja, 
we may sleep on it. 

In this song the Raja was rather too 
strong for the Rani and had his own way 
with the flower-girl, but the Rani <ook 
the revenge with the offer of a broken 
bedstead when Raja returned drenchcd in 
rain from the flower-girl’s house. 

There is: another class of songs which 
describe small romances, e.g., Sohni-Mahi- 
wal, Raja Risalu and Rani Keklan, 
stories of Gopichand and Bharat Hari and 


Rani, I 


will not 


open the ‘door 
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so on. These do not go into details, but 
narrate importanf points of the story in 


detached ‘lines, e.g., the following song. 


narrates the story of Raja Risalu and 
Rani Koklan. 


Sgys Rani. Sometimes itis the nfango fruit and 
sometimes simply bare branches. 

Omy simple Lord, sometimes itis you and my 
heart (which are together). 

Who did, weep while going ugder the “Ber” tree, 
was it a thief or a Sadhu ? 

Raja. O Rani Koklan, to which side fs the path 
leading to thy palace and where is the staircase ? 

Rani. To the right is the staircase and_to the 
left is the path to my palace. 

Eut I throw a rope from my window, O my 
sweetheart, ascend by that way O my Lord. Come 
up en heal me, O my simple sweetheart. 


I must say that much of the beauty of 
the ballads and songs is lost to the reader, 
owing to the translations, which are at the 
most an expression of the general sense only, 
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the beauty of style and expression of the 
vernacular can in no way be conveyed ina 
mere translation. ‘But still what we have. 
been able to read in the translation, suffi- 


‘ciently goes to prove the assertion that 


the Punjabi dialect is as rich in its ballads 
anfi sotigs as her sister languages, Hindi, 
Bengali or Gujrati.e The obgect of this 
paper. is tq induce the edudated Punjabis 
to take .more interest in their mother 
tongue. 

If one were to write on Punjabi Poetry, 
I think my Punjabi brethren, to whom 
Punjabi Poetry and Folklore is a‘sealed 
book, would be astonished and would ex- 
claim with amazement “Hallo! Isit our 
Punjabi that is so rich in poetry ?” 

I wish some better brains may take up 
this work, which still needs a good deal 
of research and study. 








NOTES ~ 


[ PEROSNAL.—Owing to repeated attacks of 
influenza the editor has not been able to write the 
usual number of pages of editorial notes for this 
issve.] 

e 


Fitness for Civic Freedom. 
In all despotically governed countries 


there are many who lick the feet that kick. 
A country, becomes fit for civic freedom in 
- proportion to the increase in the number 
of those who, whatever the terrorism 
exercised or the hopes of gain and honours, 
held out, would not truckle to men in 
pewer and lick the feet that kick. An- 
other test ot fitness for civic freedom is the 
jncrease in the proportion of those who do 
not associate with or honour sycophants. 
A Strong Governor of the 
16th Century. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DUKE OF 
ALVA IN THE NETHERLANDS IN THE 16TH 
CENTURY. 
His TYRANNY. i 
In Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic 
(World’s Classics, vol. II), we read :— 


“On “the whole, so finished a picture of a perfect 
and absolute tyranny has rarely been presented to 


. 
8 e 


mankind by history, as in Alva’s administration of 
the Netherlands. The tens of thousands in those 
miserable provinces who fell victims to the gallows, 


‘the sword, the stake, the living grave, or to living 


banishment, have never been counted; for those 
statistics of barbarity are often effaced from human 
record. Enough, however, is known, and enough 
has been recited in the preceding pages. No mode in 
which human beings have ever caused their fellow — 
creatures to suffer, was omitted from daily practice, 
Men, women, and children, old and young, nobles 
and paupers, opulent burghers, hospital patients, 
lunatics, dead bodies, all were indiscriminately made 
to furnish food for the scaffold and the stake. Men 
were tortured, beheaded, hanged by the neck and 
by the legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to 
death with redhot tongs, broken upon the wheel, 
starved,.and flayed alive. Their skins, stripped from 
the living body, were stretched upon drums, to be 
beaten in the march of their brethren to the gallows. 
The bodies of many who had died a natural death 
were exhumed, and their festering remains hanged 
upon the gibbet, on pretext that they had died with- 
out receiving the sacrament, but in reality that their 
property might become thg legitimate prey of the 
treasury. Marriages of long standing were dissolved_ 
by order of government, that rich heiresses might beg 
married against their will to foreigners whom they 
abhorred. Women and children were executed for 
the crime of ieaethin, Sree fugitive husbands and 
arents with a penny % their utmost need, and even 
or consoling them with a letter in their exile. Such 
was the regular course of affairs as administered by 
the Blood-Council. The additional barbarities com 


mitted amid the ruin and rack of those blazing and 
starving cities, are almost beyond belief; unborn 
infants were torn from the living bodies of their 
mothers ; women and children were violated by thou- 
sands ; and whole populations burned and hacked 
to pieces by soldiers in every mode which cruelty, in 

, its wanton ingenuity, could devise... The character of 

» the Duke, of Alva, so far as the Netherlands are con- 
cerned, seems almost like a caricature” (pp. 490,2). 

hk. “The history of Alva’s administration in the Nether- 
lands is one of"eigse pictures which strike us almost 
dumb with wondéy Why has the Almighty suffered 
such crimes to be perpetrated in His Sacred name? 
Was it necessary that many generations should wade 
through this blood in order to acquire for their 
descendants the blessings of civil and religious free- 
dom ?” (p, 418), 


THE Usvat JUSTIFICATION OF TYRANNY. 


The Duke of Alva justified his tyranny 
in the usual manner of tyrants. 


“Nothing, he maintained [in his letter to the King 

} at Madrid], could be more senseless than the idea 
' of pardon andclemency. This had been sufficiently 
proved by recent events. It was easy for people 
at a distance to talk about gentleness, but those 

; uponthe spot knew better. Gentleness had pro- 
duced nothing, so far ; violence alone could succeed 


{n future” (p, 458). 
Motley tells us what the result was. 


F “The King’s representative had formally proclaim- 
. ed the extermination of man, woman, and childin 


THE RESULT. 


every city, which opposed his authority, but the - 


promulgation and practice of such a system had an 
opposite effect to the one intended, The hearts of 
the Hollanders were rather steeled to resistance than 
awed into submission by the fate of Naarden’’ 
(p. 420). 


ALva’s CONFESSION OF FAILURE. 


Though the verdict of history on 
Alva’s career has been that he committed 
political suicide in a chronic state of 

ainsanity brought on by copious draughts 
of unbounded power, he had lucid inter- 
vals during which he perceived that his 
diabolical tyranny had failed of its object. 

“Alva had, for along time, been most impatient 
to retire from the provinces...... ‘The hatred which 
the people bear me,’ said he, in a letter to Philip, 
‘because of the chastisement which it has been 
necessary for me to inflict, although with all the 
moderation in the world, makes all my efforts vain. 
A successor will meet more sympathy and prove 

. more successful” (p, 368),—Motley’s Rise of the 
* Datch Republic, Vol. II. (The World’s Classics). 
Commerce and Freedom. 

Hoty THE Dutenw BECAME FREE. 


-In the’ sixteenth century commerce 
played af great part in indirectly making 
the Dutjch a tree people. otley writes :— 

Flemiags, above all their other qualities, 
@ commercial 
mothger of their freedom, so far as they had acquir- 
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nation. fCommerce was the ~ 
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ed it, in civil matters. It was struggling tc gire 
birth to alarger liberty, to freedom of consch nce... 
There was mutual exchange, between the Neth - 
lands and all the world; and ideas were as literally 
interchanged as goods. Truth was imported 4s 
freely as less precious merchandise...The prohibitory 
measures of a despotic governfhent coulé nct 
annihilate this intellectual trade, nor could bigotr” 
devise an effective quarantine to exclude the gel - 
gious pest [Reformation], which lurked in eve-~ 
bale of merchandise, and was wafted on eve~~ 
breeze from East and West. The [religious} <dicts 
of the Emperor [Charles of Spain] had been endured 
but not accepted. The horrible persecution ~nd- 
which so many thousands had sunk had proc uce: 
{ts inevitable result. Fertilised by all this inn cer 
blood, the soil of the Netherlands became as c 
watered garden, in which liberty, civil and religious 
was to flourish perennially. The scaffold had ite 
daily victims, but did not make a single Convert. 
{Part lI, ch. I]—Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Repuodlic., 


Commerce is here to be understood a3 
meaning trade on a large scale, carriec on 
by transportation of merchandise between 
different countries. 


“The Joyous Entry”. 


* The constitution of Brabant, knownas 
the ‘Joyous Entry’, ie, the terms on 
which the sovereign was welcomed into 
the province, which were sworn to By 
Emperor Charles of Spain in 1555, is thus 
summarised by Motley :— 


“Birst and foremost, the ‘joyous entry’ provided 
‘that the prince of the land shouid not elevate the 
clerical state higher than of old has been customary 
and by former princes settled, unless by the corsent 
of the other two estates, the nobility and the ct-ies * 
Again; ‘the prince can progecute no one o. his 
subjects, nor any foreign resident, civilly or crimna‘- 
ly, except in the ordinary and open courts of justice 
inthe province, where the accused may an. wer 
and defend himself with the help of advocates,’ 
Further; ‘the prince shall appoint no foreigne-s to 
office in Brabant.’ Lastly; ‘should the prince. by 
force or otherwise, violate any of these privileges, 
the inhabitants of Brabant, after regular protest 
entered, are discharged of their oath of allegiance, 
and as free, independant, and unbound people, ma: 
conduct themselves exactly as seems to them test.’ 
Such were the leading features of that fairous 
constitution which was so highly esteemed in the 
Netherlands, that mothers came ‘o the province 
in order to giv@birth to their children, who migh: 
thus enjoy, as a birthright, the privilages of Brab. 
aut.’ [Part II, ch. l1]—~Motley’s Rise of the Datch 
Re-puablie. 


“The Act of Abjuration.” 


The famous declaration of independeace 
dated 26th July, 1581, technically known 
asthe Act of Abjuration, by which ~he 
Dutch Republic was formally established, 
states in its preamble as follows :— 


“AY mankind know that a Prince is appofrcted 
by God to cherish his’ subjects, even as a shepkerd 


to guard his sheep. When, therefore, tha” Pr:nce 


~ ° 
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when he 
anclent 


does not fulfil his duty as protector; 
oppresses his subjects, destroys their 
liberties, and treats them as slaves, he is to be 
‘considered, not a prince, but a tyrant. As such, 
the estates of the land may lawfully and reasonably 
depose him, and elect another in his room.’’—~Part 
VI, ch. IV, Motlé¥s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


.*° Franchise for Indian Women:— 

As acting secretary to the Women’s 
Indian Association, Mrs, Margaret E. 
Cousins has written a very timely, vigor- 
ous and ‘cogent, circular letter. Says she :— 


"On behalf of the members of the 45 Branches of 
the Women’s Indian Association, all of. which have 
signed requisitions inefavour of women suffrage, 
1 protest vigorously against the decision of the 
Southborough Committee that the franchise shall 
not be extended to. womén because, forsooth, “the 
social conditions of India make it premature.” Is 
this handful of men better able to judge of these 


conditionst than were the thousands of Indian ° 


delegates to the Bombay and Delhi Congresses ? 
These latter were the fathers, husbands, brothers 
“and sons of the women concerned dnd, knowing 
at first hand their social conditions, with full under- 
standing of what the necessary steps to women’s 
voting would be, then voted enthusiastically for 
thé removal of the sex disqualification in all the 
‘terms of the Reform Scheme; as also did the men 
in many Provincial and District Conferences such 

™ a® Madras and Bombay. Are the considered opi- 
nions of these representative bodies of Indian men 
and women to be outed by these few Committee 
members, some of the Englishmen already kaown 
to be opposed to the grant of the vote even to their 
own Englishwomen and who are thus dated as 
behind the times ? : 


. She rightly believes that the commit- 
tee’s decision caanot be final, and gives 
reagons for her belief. 


From the nature of the majority of the members 
of the Committee it was’already so foregone a con- 
clusion that they would oppose the enfranckisement 
of Iudian women that immediately after the Bombay 
Congress I had written to the suffrage societies of 
{Great Britain and Ireland pointing out that this 
question must be decided directly by Parliament and 
that the women -voters there must insist on their 
voices being heard in support of their Indian sisters 
whose menfolk had so publicly showed their desire 
for their political freedom. I had had replies from 
thelr societies promising such support, and we are 
not abit downhearted, though rightly indignant 
at the temporary insult offered Indian men and 
women, for'it cannot be considered final, since it has 
evidently been based more on personal prejudices than 
on conformity with the wishes of the people, 


If special electorates are given to uni- 
versities, why should women graduates 
be disqualified ? 


With regard to points of detail, the Committee 
propose that there shall be special electorates for 
universities. Does it propose to use woman’s sex as 
a disqualification of every woman graduate of such 
universities ? If their social conditions have been 
such as to permit them to attend colleges and pass 
the sante stiff examinations as their brothers, these 
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“social conditions” will not debar them from voting’ 
atanelection. It is impossible for such unfair and 
unjust differentiation to remain unchallenged in the 
British Parliament, or to be acquiesced in here. 
Western women in India will also have something to ° 
say to the authorities in England on the matter. 


Many women have property and other : 
qualifications. like those! which * would 
qualify men to be voters. Why should the 
sex of the former be*a disqugdfication ? 


There wasmever a demand thét all women should 
get the franchise—only that where they possessed 
the other qualifications required from electors such 
as payment of rates or taxes, residence, and property 
qualifications, the fact that they were women—their | 
sex—should not put them outside the pale of respon- 
sible.citizenship. The number so qualified would be 
comparably few, but they would be valuable assets 
to the Government of the country and, as Mr. Hogg 
remarked, at the outset of the development of Self g 
Government for India it was advisable that -sex-: 
disqualification should be removed. 


- Social conditions ought not to be a bar 
to the enfranchisement of women; on the. 
contrary the franchise would be an incen- | 
tive to women to change such social | 
conditions as may stand inthe way ofa { 
proper exercise of their power. 


If there were some social conditions which wou! 
prevent them from using their vote, which we deny, 
the very possession of such a right would act-as 
anincentive to women to change their conditions 
so as to be able to exercise their power. 


Take the case of the purdah system. 


id 

_ Presumably the purdah system is the excuse on 
which the denial of enfranchisement is based, but 
our women’s societies pointed out to the Committee 
that Australia had given ‘the precedent of collecting 
women’s votes at their homes by specially appointed 
officers, who in India might be women, and so this 
was not an impassable objection. If this is the 
“soclal condition” that makes enfranchisement 
“premature”, then as it will take centuries to change- 
it, women will have to wait for thelr vote till then’ 
Also, the purdah system applies only to parts of 
India. Are no women to have a great principle 
applied to them because of “the dog in the manger” 
views of this Committee ? 





According to the standards set up Ay 
the Committee the vast majority of male 
Indians are not qualified for the vote. 
But that has not stood in the way of their 
proposing that a minority should Have it. 
Similarly, itis no argument that Dlecause , 
the vast majority of women are no# quali- 
fied for the tranchise, therefore ngf womar | 
should have the vote.° 

Their prevailing illiteracy calgnot hav 
disqualified Indian women. For, 


The Committee dogs not favoura test W&f “litera- * 
cy’; therefore it cafinot be the present ccyndition 
of women’s educatio§ which forms the begrrier ; 
the qualified women wuld be quite well abjle_ t= 
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anage their own affairs’ (and often those of 
thers)! and all politics reduce themselves to the 
est interests of the individual. 
It is only fossils and fanatical misogy- 
sts who can consider the sex of women 
disqualification. For, women have 
roved’their capacity for all kinds of good 
nd useful work, however strenuous, ° 
In ancie®& times im village representa- 
ive committee®in India women could be 
nd were members, as was shown some 
ears agointhis Review by Sir Sankaran 


Rapid Dissolution. — 7 
HE Hindu University of Benares has 
_ taken from the Indian public dona- 
tions amounting to 72 lacs of Rupees 
in cash and the capitalised value of annual 


xc of Rupeesa year. The fate of such an 
stitution is a matter of national concern. 
ad as its present condition undeniably is 
udging from the public reports of its 
juternal disorders and the resignation of 
tseminent Vice-Chancellor Sir Sivaswamy 
iyer, its future is absolutely hopeless 
puniess radical reforms are effected and men 
with sole devotion to educational work 
and academic experience are placed at 
its head and supported against factious 
opposition and capricious and reckless 
. demands for changes of policy. 
A new University requires for its success 
three things: money, a learned profes- 
, soriate, and a devoted and heroic leader. 
The first is not wanting in this case. 
As for the second, the Hindu University of 
Benares has at present so small a staff of 
teachers that it is intellectually incapable 
of doing the work of a decent first-grade 
college even, not to’ speak of the higher, 
rmore varied and more responsible work 
of a self-contained self-governing univer- 
sity. We give here a listof the University 
Professorships that are eae at Benares, 
from which the public will bé able to judge 
“) how many brandhes of ‘study this 


Ci3. 


Nair. As India is going to turn overa 
new Jeafin modern times, she should ncz 
acqtiesce in so inauspicious a thing as =k2 
exclusion of women from the larger life of 
the nation, : 

Mrs. Cousins concludes her letter ty 
saying :— -° ‘ ° 

Protest meetings should and will be hel@ by 
Women’s Societies throughout India and by mrez’s 
also, and their Resolutions be sent to the Govern- 
ment of India, the Secretary of State and the British 
Women Suffrage societies so that this décision may 
be overborne. 
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University cannot do anv teaching work 

of the higher kind :— 

Ancient Indian History, ° 
vacant since 


sys 6 Aug. 1517 
Economics, vacant since 


6 Nov. 1918 


Applied Chemistry vacant ° 
sitice ~ 1 Apr. 1919 
English » 
Philosophy er 
Physics none appointec since 
Organic Chemistry { the foundation of 
Botany -the University ! 
Zoology ® , 


We learn from the papers that theve, will 
soon bea tenth vacancy, as Mr, fadunath 
Sarkar, the University Professor cf His- 
tory, is resigning in disgust,so that ouly 
one University Protessor will be lef:, viz., 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad (Mathematics) to ran 
a full-fledged modern University! The 
Hindu University came into statztory 
existence on 1st October 1917, since when 
nearly two years have passed and it can- 
not be argued that.it has had no time to 
complete its staff. In addition to the 
above vacancies the old C. H. Sckool is 
without a Headmaster and the newly 
founded Teachers’ College without 2 Prin- 
cipal ! The able Registrar, Mr. Gurzt, M.a., 
is also going away. ; 

Such a state of things is not creditable. 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer as the respon- 
sible working head of the Hindu Univer- 
sity set himself strenuously to reriedy the 
evil. But after exactly one year of office he 
has resigned the Vice-Chancellorshi¢ as the 
situation has been made intolereble tc 
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him and he finds it impossible to promote 


. the interests of the University or even do 


any kind of useful work in the face of 
Paridit Madan Mohan Malavya’s opposi- 
tion, e 


e* Why Vice-Chancellor tesigned., 


In hisvletter of resignation Sir Siva- 
swamy points out, what every right- 
thinking-man will admit, that in an infant 


University, where much constructive work. 


of a preliminary kind has to bedone, the 
Vice-Chancellor, as executive head, should 
enjoy plenty of initiative and support from 
the Council, The principles having been 
settled by the* Court (or Council) he 
should be held responsible for carrying 
them into practice, without being hamper- 
ed by the discussion of endless legal subtle- 
ties, interference with details, and capri- 
cious changes of opinion or policy in every 
jndividual case by the’ members of the 
Ceuncil, Otherwise, the work would come 
to a standstill, as it actually has done. 
He writes that the efficient and prompt 
working of the University and the reform 
cfits abuses would have been very easy 
for him with MY. Malavya’s ready co- 
operation. As Mr. Malavya now collects 
funds for the University—since Sir Sundar 
Lal is dead and the Maharaja ot Dar- 
bhanga has ceased to go out on begging 
tours,—he quite naturally wields influence 
ove the University Court and Council. Sir 
Sivaswamy regrets that it has been his 
misfortune that he has not been able tosee 
several things eye to eye with Mr. Mala- 
vya and that Mr. Malavya’s opposi- 
tion and constant procrastination have 
made it impossible for the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to hold his office with any chance of 
doing good to the country or satisfying 
his self-respect. 
resignation, leaving Mr. Malavya free to 
run the University as he péeases. Sir 
Sivaswamy had made his proposals of 
reform to Mr. Malavya’ in private as early 
as January last, and the latter had-verbal- 
ly agreed to some of them, but he had 
since then constantly been begging for 
more time and putting off a final decision. 
At last, when pressed for aclear yea or 
nay, Mr. Malavya replied by springing on 
the Vice-Chancellor some absolutely new 
counter-proposals, which Sir Sivaswamy 
regarded as futile. Hence no course was 
left op@n to him except to resign. 
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He, therefore, tenders his © 






































Mr. Malavya’s manceuvres. 


The resignation of Sir Sivaswamy clear] 
proves that even the Vice-Chancellor 
powerless against Mr. Malavya who wi 
so long the “Hidden hand”, the power b. 
hind thg throne. If the people who are nov 
working to get Mr. Malavya electeda 
Vice-Chancellor succted, thegd#fndu Univer 
sity will -mo- doubt be Saved from tl 
danger of his wielding power without rej 
ponsibility, forin future the public wi 
hold him to account as Vice-Chancellot fc 
the success or failure of the University. B 
this course: has disadvantages of a seriou 
nature. Mr. Malavya, B.A., LLB, is ¢ 
charming speaker. But even his admire: 
have never credited him with scholarshi - 
range of reading, or capacity to under- 
stand the scholar’s point of view and the 
needs of scholarship. He has had ab- 
‘solutely no previous experience of the 
inner working of a respectable University 
‘like that of Allahabad, having never sai 
on its Syndicate, and for only ten years or 
the Facuity of Law (a techical body). Thg 
result of making him Vice-Chancellor wil 
be that a mere platform orator, absolutel: 
innocent of academic training and schola: 
ly habits of thought, will be placed i 
Supreme charge of an academic body of tt; 
highest conceivable rank. » 

Mr. Malavya isa politician of all-Indiz: 
position and interests; he must attend t: 
Bombay and Rajputana, Madras an 
Nagpur as well as to Benares or Allah: 
bad. If we canjudge of the future int’: 
light of the past, he will visit Benax.: 
for only a few weeks in the year, where< 
the work of the Vice-Chancellor of t]'s 
Hindu University in the present sta: . 
of its- growth requires his constant pre 
sence on the spot. Sir Sivaswami had 
spent at Benares exactly half the time 
since the reopening of the colleges in July 
1918, and his stay would have been even 
longer but for the influenza epidemic which 
detained him at Madras fora month. On 
the other hand, Mr. Malavya, in January 
last secured the resignation of a veteran 
educationist and loca] resident like Rai 
Bahadur G. N. Chakravarti from the Pro- 
Vice-Chancellorship by declaring ‘in Court 
that he objected to the Jatter’s being ap- 
pointed for three years, then accepted the 
office for himself, tlut: attended his duties 
at Benares for odly 29 days out of 105 
from January to April 1919, though the 
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Vi, resident 
potucer ! 
: The loss which the Hindu University 
Till suffer from the withdrawal of Sir 
Nivaswamy can be best understood from 
4he judgment of Mr. Malavya himself (Dr. 
Pyanesh Prasad concurring, as sugporter). 
‘Vhen proposing Sir Sivaswamy for 
lection as Mwe-Chanéellor (March, 1918), 
‘dr, Malavya aid, “After having given 
®4e matter my most earnest considera- 
Yion, I came to the conclusion that 
he best man whom we could select 
“4; the successor of Sir Sundar Lal was 
- sir Sivaswamy Aiyar. By his distin- 
“Ssaished ability, experience, character and 
- ‘ysition, he seemed to me to be emii- 


isexpected to be a 


‘ently fitted.to fill the place.” (Minutes, 


- ‘leplorable condition. 


vol li. B.p. 513.) And such a man has 
found-his position at the Hindu University 
intolerable owing to Mr. Malavya’s 
action ! The inference is obvious. “ 


How the College is being run. 


.€ $o much for the administration. On the 
3academic side matters are in an even more 
Paragraphs are 
‘Cequently inserted in the Allahabad 
Papers that the C. H. College is growing 
‘ke the Prophet’s gourd,—it had only 
‘10 students in Sep. 1917, but 674 a year 

‘ter, Inthe 30th March meeting of the 
‘inate, Dr. Ganesh Prasad stated that he 
ad 8 M.Se.’s of Allahabad and Calcutta 
4 his rolls as students of the D.Sc. class, 
“nd that three of them are actually 
‘jachers at Calcutta, who occasionally 
'gsited Benares. Evidently these latter 


“ -Sntlemen took their instruction from the 


“tindu University by -something like the 
skilman system of training the memory by 
‘orrespondence. It is not considered 
ecessary for them to reside at the Hindu 


’ University ever in life, in order to qualify 


' 


for its highest degree ! 

We have evidence that these “‘students”’ 
were enrolled and the notification inviting 
them was published without the Vice- 
Chancellor’s knowledge or permission. In 
justification of this measure which cuts 
away the very roots ofa Residential Uni- 

ersity, Dr. Ganesh Prasad~ referred to 
egulations, chapter 34, para 1.. But 
gulations chapter 14, paral, chapter 
2u, para land certain ogher paras make 
it imperative for studen#s of other Univer- 
sities to live and study flr 2 years at the 
Benares University before they can take 
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any of its degrees. Only the passirg of 
the Benares Matric, I. Sc. and B. Sc. is 
excused in the case of ‘students whc had 
passed the equivalent examinatiozs at 
Allahabad or any other upiversity ; bat 
the next two years’ study at Benazes is 
always insisted upon even in their ease. 
No Allahabad or Calcutta M.Sc. is by 
any of these Regulations exempted from 
passing the Benares M. Sc. (which necessi- 
tates a two yedrs’ previous residence and 
study there) and permitted to apply for 
the D. Sc. degree of Benares without, it 
may so happen, format admission tc this 
University, even a single day’s residence 
there and the passing of a singlé one of 
its examinations. ° 

The same indecent haste to secure rupils 
is betrayed by a resolution which Dr. 
Ganesh Prasad moved and carried through 
the Senate in spite of opposition (11 to 6) 
that Government should be requested to 
pass a transitory regulation to the effect 
that, notwithstanding the rules to the 
contrary, any graduate who has passed 
the first part (called Previous; of the M. A. 
or M.Sc. examination of the Allakabad 
University would be eligible for studying 
and being examined in the second part 
(called Final) of the same Course et the 
Benares University in 1919. Now, the 
M.A. course is one compact unit, trough 
its teaching is spread over two years and 
the candidates are exathined by compart. 
‘ments. Under the proposed trans#cry 
reguldtion, if the Government of*India be 


so ill advised as to sanction it, a cancidate 


will Keep one term at Allahabad ard an- 
other term at Benares and come out with 
the label of M.Sc. of the Hindu University ! 
A cheap and quick way for a university to 
become the wother ofa large brood! At 
a recent meeting of the Syndicate it was 
stated by the Registrar that a rusticated 
student of Allahabad had been admitted 
to the C. “H. C., without the permission 
of that University. 

The undergraduate classes of the Cen. 
tral Hindu College—which is the onl7 Arts 
and Science College under this University, 
—are ina still worse plight in consequence 
of this mad race for increasing the namber 
of pupils on the rolls and bringing g-ist to 
the financial mill. Quantity is the only 
thing cared for. 


Machine worked by shitts. 
Admissions have been recklessly made 


e e 
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till the number of pupils in the C.H.C. far 
exceeds what can, be properly. accommo- 
dated in the existing buildings. The Prin- 
cipal, Dr. Ganesh Prasad, with the 
approval of Bandit M. M. Malavya, has 
been holding the classes by two shifts 
frog? 6 a.m. to 3-30 p.m. Sdme professors 
have to work in both shifts, and the 
Laboratory assistants and office servants 
have to attend all the time! 

To add to the bewilderment of students, 
teachers and college bearers, and to render 
the teaching work a farce, Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad regulates fhe lecture periods most 
capriciously,—some “hours” being of only 
35 minutes’ dugation, some forty,. some 
forty-eight, &c. And, again the starting- 
point for college work is suddenly changed 
from time to time often atless than a 
day’s notice to the students and staff and 
sometimes no notice at all!. 

Thus, college work~ was ordered to 
begin at 6-20 a.m. in September. In 
winter it was shifted to an hour later. 
Since then the beginning of the college 
day has been repeatedly put back 
by a few minutes ata time, thus by 10 
minutes on 3rd March, 10 minutes more 
on the 10th, 10 minutes more on the 14th, 
and twenty minutes. more on the 21st of 
the same month! It is difficult to imagine 
any place outside a lunatic asylum where 
regularity and. method are so little cared 


or, : 

While, students are being enrolled with 
such reckless eagerness and disregard of 
lectiring arrangements, the teaching staff 
is being depleted as we have shown above. 

Unless the Court of the University 
wakes: up to the gravity of the -situa- 
tion and elects such men to the manage- 
ment and Council of the University as have 
academic experience, sense of duty, and 
strength of character enough to fight for 
trueideals, a catastrophe Cannot be avert- 
ed. As things stand, the much’ advertised 
Hindu University is rushing straight to 
the brink of a precipice. 


The root cause of the evil. 


(1) The election of non-educationists, 
representatives of ‘the wisdom of our 
grandfathers,’ and: men sure to be 
absentees, as opposed to local men and 
teachers. : 

(2) Neither Court nor Senate, has 
any hqmogeneity, as the members are a 
miscellaneous lot, representing different 
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types and stages of culture and polar 
diversities of thought. The majority. are 
ignorant of and indifferent to the modern 


educational ideals, problems and experi-’ 


ments of Europe and cannot be of one 
mind excépt after many hours of discus- 


sign, agd sometimes never at alf. The 


last meeting of the Faculty of Arts lasted 
for 3% hours, and yet the ow work done 
by it wase¢to refer back *to a sub-coms 
mittee a scheme fora course of domest’ } 
scienge and to come to no conclision at 
all as to an Honours Course ! ! 

The result is that all men who value 
their time, ‘all the European members 
(except good old Mr. Keightley) and all 
the five representatives of Government 
have long ceased to attend the Senate or 


the Faculty, asa hopeless waste of time. ~ 


For the same reason Dr. Ganganath Jha 


and Mr. Chintamani have again‘and agairi' “ 


tendered resignation of ‘their seats on the 
Council and other bodies. 
(3)* A passion for raising legal subtle- 


ties and making hypercritical objections . 
which tend to ‘make the law an ass,”—&, 
on the part of some voluble speakers who ° 


possess local influence. Thus real business 
is put off till doomsday. 

, (4) ,‘Procrastination. is, writ large on 
the portals of this University,” as Sir 


’ Sivaswamy publicly declared. ‘The’ majo- 


rity, partly through constitutional timi- 
dity and partly through sheer weariness 
at hearing endless legal discussions, al- 
ways vote for postponing decision even 
on urgent and important matters. Thus, 
a mininum of work is done, while the 
volume of the H. U. Minutes, exceeds 
that of every other Indian University ! 

(5) The absence of clear academic 
ideals. We only hear vague vapoury, 
clap-trap “popular” dreams on education, 


which wrangle with one another, so that - 


the university with its prodigious expen- 
diture of time cannot advance one step, 
but only moves in a circle, : 
(6) The “hidden hand” of Mr. Malavya, 
who will not help in the deliberations by- 
residing at Benares, and yet will upset 
what others have dgne in his absence. 
He secured his own election as President. 


of the C. H. School Board, but the most 


pressing affairs of the school has to remain 
undecided becausegthe President would not 


“al 


| 
| 


come to gle peels Vacanti even on.days - 


when he had wri 


ten that he would be 
present ! 


e - 


F 


, 


(7) The divorce of power from respon- 
sibility in Mr. Malavya. He willl not under- 
take any definite and public position in 
the managemtnt of the university—even 
in accepting the P. V. C. ship after jockey- 
ing Mr, Chakravarti out of it, Mr. Mala- 
vya declared that he would hold he post 
temporarily and would try to induce some 
friend to reMave him*of it! And yet as 
_ar Sivaswamy’s letter provesy no respon- 


tble head of the university can do his - 


uty unless he bows to the will of Mr. 
alavya and takes his orders from him. 
ou can no more fix any responsibility on 
.the slim and slippery Pandit -than catch 
aneel with your bare hand. To aggra- 
vate the evil, he is daily changing his 
opinions, and also making glib promises 
from a hundred platforms, which it is not 
humanly possible to carry out. The result 
f this attitude is—dead-lock, waste of 
ime, and eternal uncertainty. 


Queer choice of men. 


The quality of a University entirely 
depends on the scholars and administra- 
tors in its service and that of the outside 
public who can be induced to assist it 
with their advice and co-operation. Now, 
Benares is a third-rate district town with 
very few men of high modern learning in 
the ranks of the independent professions, It 
is rightly known in India as “the city of 
lthe dead and of the dying.” A University 
~t such a place, ifitis to impart modern 
earning and carry the modern scientific 
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elections to the Court by the donors, Pro’. 
N.C. Nag, F. 1. C., whois well-known tc 
the scientific world for his researches 
in Chemistry and has had 20 years’ teZch. 
ing experience in the U. P., was rejected ir 
favour of aclerk of the Registrar’s office, 
whose only qualification is that hebad 
served for some timein one of Harkisiten 
Lal’s insolvent banks! At the last elec- 
tions to the Executive Council of. the 
University, Prof. Jadunath Sarkar got in 
at the very bottom of the poll, while =he 
men who secured more votes included 2 


o 


somnolent gctogenerian ( Pandit Cheda — 


Lal) and an absentee Eugineer of Laho-ze ! 

This jealous: exclusion of University 
teachers from the condutt of University 
aftairs often produces results that would 
have been zomic had not'the fate of a 
great educational experiment been jeopar- 
dised by it, The supreme governing body 
of the Hindu University, called the Coun. 
ci), has 82 members. And yet, owing to 
the exclusion of University teachers, and 
the deliberate election of far-off plead:r-. 
politicians, invalids and known absentezs, 
many meetings of the Council have failed 
for want of the legal quorum and maay 
others have been. attended by just seven 
(the minimum legal quorum). Thus the 
most important works of the University, 
including the . expenditure of tens of 
thousands of Rupees, have been done wich 
the consent of Jess tHan one-fourth of 
the Council! In 1918, 33 meetings of tue 
Countil were summoned, out f which 
three held on the same days as meetings of 
the Court also (when many people come 
from outside) were attended by 19, 
10, and 15 members only. Of the remain. 
ing 30 meetings, four failed for want of a 
quorum, nine were attended by the barest 
minimum of seven, only six by 11 to13 


ucationists and preference of absentee members, and none by more than 

yers, old-type Sanskrit Pandits, Hindi thirteen! 

iters and Urdu poets. At the last . Insipr VIEW. 
THE SPRING MAPLES 


In my garden 

“Are a thousand crimson gamps 

yurning through the beguicous sacrifice 
pring. ‘ 





Grey dawn and twilight 
Because of them remember the loveliness 
of golden noon. 


_ None tendeth them, yet do they shine 


undimmei 


e 
e e 
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In dew and rain ; beneath them bask 
, Blue lizards ; aie of Seige a 
Tarry.to greet their splendour, the 
ee tired heart, 
Having themmear, knows rest. 
They are the richest gifts of the old Earth 
' Among a myriad gifts. . 
Through morning hours 
The-sunbeams dance among them, all 
. the night 
They dream in quietude. 
‘Now in the Evening mist 
- A vision rises around their stillness 
° and glory. 
J .* ° % . ~ 
In the far uplands cranes are calling 
_ Their hollow, curling ery. 
Ameng the ancestral trees beneath green 
canopies, 
Have wondered a broken company 
Bearing their dying lord, 


ERRATUM 


-In the first line under the heading “Notes”, for “Perosnal” read “Personal.” 
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See i ‘ 

Pale from the slaughter, not one but is 
sorely hurt. 
Sad song comes slowly welling from their 
hearts: | 
The sea-roads are held ; the mountains 
: : have no passes. :' 

There igno hope but death. 

# “x e e ; 7 
Over their forrow spread those tender 


ani 

Over their last hope years of fallen leaves 

Gathered ; flowers sprang and sweet birds 
; san, 

As all the world were new, 

Now in my garden, set in the city’s heart, 

Their life-blood, gleaning with the suns 

Of untold summers, 

Illumineth this hour of solitude 

With silent, beautiful witness 

Of the last agony of loyal souls. 


EB. E. SPEIGHT. 


Ye 
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